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TO 

SHARON  TURNER, 

4.0THOr.,  or    THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  AXGLO-SAXONS, 
THE  HISTORY  OF  EAGLAND, 

THESE  VOLUMES  ARE  lA'SCRIBED, 

IN    THE    HOPE 

THAT    THE    OPINIONS    WHICH    THEY   EXPRESS    WILL    NOl'   BE 

DISAPPROVED    BY    HIS    JUDGMENT; 

IN  THE  CERTAINTY  THAT 
THE    FEELING  WHICH  PERVADES    THEM    IS    CONGENIAL    WITH 

HIS  own; 

AND    IN    MEMORIAL 
OF    TRUE    PvESPECT    AND    FPvIENDSHIP. 
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I  HAVE  had  no  private  sources  of  information  in  composing  the  present  work.    The  ma- 
terials are  derived  chiefly  from  the  following  books : — 

Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  A.  M.  including;  an  account  of  the  Great  Revival  of  Reli- 
gion in  Europe  and  America,  of  which  he  was  the  first  and  chief  Instrument.  By  Dr. 
Coke  and  iVIr.  Moore.     8vo.     London,  1792. 

Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  M.  A.  collected  from  his  private  Papers  and  printed  Works, 
and  written  at  the  request  of  his  executors.  To  which  is  prefixed,  some  account  of  his 
Ancestors  and  Relations;  with  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  M.  A.  collected 
from  his  private  Journal,  and  never  before  published.  The  whole  forminir  a  History  of 
Methodism,  in  which  the  Principles  and  Economy  of  Methodists  are  unfolded.  Copied 
cliieflv  from  a  London  edition,  pubhshed  by  John  Whitehead,  M.  D.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Dublin,  1805. 

Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev.  Johm  Wesley,  A.  M.  with  a  Review  of  his  Life  and  Writings; 
and  a  Histor}-  of  Methodism,  from  its  commencement  in  1729  to  the  present  time.  By 
John  Hampson,  A.  R.     .S  vols.  12mo.     Sunderland,  1791. 

Original  Letters,  by  the  Rev.  John  Wesley  and  his  Friends,  illustrativeofhisearly  Histo- 
ry, with  other  curious  Papers.  Communicated  by  the  late  Rev.  S.  Badcock;  to  which 
is  prefixed,  an  Address  to  the  Methodists.  By  JosErn  Priestley,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c. 
Birmingham,  1791.     8vo. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley.     16  vols.  8vo.     Loudon,  1809. 

Sermons  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Wesley,  A.M.  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Wilh  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Editor.     Crown  8vo.     London,  1816. 

Minutes  of  the  Methodist  Conference,  from  the  First  held  in  London  by  the  late  Rev.  John 
Wesley,  A.  M.  in  the  year  1744.     3  vols.  Svo.     London,  1812. 

Arminian  Magazine,  (now  called  the  Methodist  Magazine,)  from  its  commencement. 

A  Chronological  History  of  the  People  called  Methodists,  of  the  Connexion  of  the  late  Rev. 
John  'Wesley,  from  their  Rise  in  the  year  1729,  to  their  last  Conference  in  the  year 
1802.     By  William  Myles.     12mo.     London,  1803. 

A  Portraiture  of  Methodism  ;  or,  the  History  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  showing  their 
Rise,  Progress  and  present  State ;  Biographical  Sketches  of  some  of  their  most  eminent 
Ministers  ;  the  Doctrines  the  Methodists  believe  and  teach,  fully  and  explicitly  stated  ; 
with  the  whole  Plan  of  their  Discipline,  including  their  Original  Rules  and  Subsequent 
Regulations.  Also  a  Defence  of  Methodism.  By  Jonathan  Crowther,  who  has  been 
upwards  of  thirty  years  a  travelling  Preacher  among  them.    8vo.    London,  1815. 

A  Portraiture  of  Methodism :  being  an  impartial  View  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  Doctrines, 
Discipline  and  Manners  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  In  a  .Series  of  Letters,  addressed 
to  a  Lady.     By  Joseph  Nightingale.     8vo.    London,  1807. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  late  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  A.  M.  of  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Countess  Dowager  of  {lun- 
tingdon  ;  faithfully  selected  from  his  Original  Papers,  Journals,  and  Letters ;  illustrated 
by  a  variet)'  of  interesting  Anecdotes  from  the  best  authorities.  By  the  late  Rev.  J. 
Gillies,  D.  D.  Minister  of  the  College  Church  of  Glasgow.  Second  edition,  with  large 
additions  and  improvements.     8vo.     London,  1813. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  M.  A.  &c.  Containing  all  his  Sermons  and 
Tracts  which  have  been  already  published  ;  with  a  select  Collection  of  Letters,  written 
to  his  most  intimate  Friends,  and  Persons  of  Distinction,  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  America,  from  the  Year  1734  to  1770,  including  the  whole  Period  of  his  Minisfr_v. 
Also,  some  other  Pieces  on  important  Subjects,  never  before  printed,  prepared  by  himself 
for  the  Press.     6  vols.  8vo.     London,  1771. 

The  Two  Fiist  Parts  of  his  Life,  with  his  Journals.  Revised,  corrected,  and  abridged,  l\v 
George  V,  H'.TEFiaLD;  A.  B.  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon. 
12mo.     London,  1756. 

Memoirs  of  the  Lite  and  Character  of  the  late  Rev.  Cornelius  Winter  ;  compiled  and 
composed  by  William  Jat.     12mo.    London,  1809.     (This  volume  contains  a  much 


6  PREFACE. 

more  interesting  account  of  WhiteGeld  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  Life  of  him  that  has  j^ 
1)0011  published.) 
The  Ancient  und  Modern  History  of  the  Brethren,  or  a  Succinct  Narrative  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  or  Unitas  Frairum,  in  the  remoter  Ages,  and  particu- 
larly in  tiie  present  Century.  Written  in  German,  by  David  Cranz,  Author  of  the 
History  of  Greenland :  now  translated  into  English,  with  Emendations,  and  published 
with  some  additional  Notes,  by  Benjamin  Latrohe.  8vo.  Loudon,  1780. 
A  candid  Narrative  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Herrnhuters,  commonly  called  Moravi- 
nns,  or  Unilas  Fratrvm,  with  a  short  Account  of  their  Doctrines,  drawn  from  their  own 
\Vritiags.  To  which  are  added.  Observations  on  their  Politics  in  general,  and  particu- 
larly on  their  Conduct  whilst  in  the  County  of  Biidingcn,  in  the  Circle  of  the  lj)per 
Piliine,  in  Germany.  By  Henry  Rimics,  Aulic  Counsellor  to  his  late  Majesty  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  Author  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  The  .Second  Edition, 
in  which  the  Latin  Appendix  in  the  first  edition  is  rendered  into  English.  8vo.  Londsn, 
1753. 

A  True  and  Authentic  Account  of  Andrew  Frey :  containing  the  Occasion  of  his  coming 
among  the  Herrnhuters,  or  Moravians ;  his  Observations  on  their  Conferences,  Casting 
Lots,  Marriages,  Festivals,  Merriments,  Celebrations  of  Birth-Days,  L-npious  Doctrines, 
and  Fantastical  Practices,  Abuse  of  Charitable  Contributions,  Linen  Images,  Ostenta- 
tious Profaseness  and  Rancour  against  any  who  in  the  least  difi'er  from  them ;  and  the 
Reasons  for  which  he  left  them  ;  together  with  the  Motive  for  Publishing  this  Account. 
Faithfully  translated  from  the  German.     8vo.     London,  1753. 

A  Solemn  Call  on  Count  Zinzendorf,  the  Author  and  Advocate  of  (he  Sect  of  Herrnhuters, 
commonly  called  Moravians,  to  answer  all  and  every  Charge  brought  against  them  in  the 
Candid  .S'arrative,  &c. ;  with  some  further  Observ  alions  on  the  Spirit  of  that  Sect.  By 
Henrv  Ri-mh  s.     8vo.     London,  1754. 

The  Moravians  Compared  and  Detected.  Hy  the  Author  of  the  Enthusiasm  of  the  Method- 
ists and  Papists  Compared.     8vo.     London,  1755. 

An  Extract  from  the  Journal  of  Mr.  Joh.n  Nelson,  Preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Containing  an 
Account  of  God's  dealings  with  him  from  his  Youth  to  the  42d  Year  ot  his  Age.  Written 
by  himself.     24nio.     London,  1813. 

The  Lite  and  Death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Walsh,  Minister  of  the  Gospel ;  composed  in  great 
part  from  his  own  Accounts.     By  James  Morgan.    12mo.   London,  1811. 

The  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  Rev.  William  Grimshaw,  A.  B.  Minister  of  Haworth, 
in  tlie  ^Vest  Riding  of  the  County  of  York.     By  William  Myles.     12mo.     1813. 

*rhe  Lite'  q(  the  Rev.  Thomas  Coke,  LL.  D.  ;  including  in  detail,  his  various  Travels  and 
extraordinary  .Missionary  Exertions  in  England,  Ireland,  America,  and  the  West  Indies; 
with  an  Account  of  his  Death,  on  the  3d  of  Maj',  1814,  while  on  a  Missionary  Voyage  to 
the  Island  of  Ceylon,  in  the  East  Indies  ;  interspersed  with  numerous  Rellections,  and 
concluding  with  an  Abstract  of  his  Writings  and  Character.  By  Sa.muel  Drew,  of  St. 
Austell,  Cornwall.     8vo.     London,  1317. 

Extracts  of  the  Journals  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Coke's  Five  Visits  to  America.     12mo.     1793. 

A  History  of  the  West  Indies;  containing  the  Natural,  Civil,  and  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
each  Island  :  with  an  Account  of  the  Missions  instituted  in  those  Islands,  from  the  Com- 
mencement of  their  Civilization  :  but  more  especially  of  the  Missions  which  have  been  es- 
tablished in  tliat  Archipelago,  by  the  Society  late  in  Connexion  with  the  Rev.  John  Wes- 
ley. By  Thomas  Coke,  LL.  D.  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  8  vo.  3  vols.  Vol.1.  Li- 
ve'rpooC  1808;  Vol.  2.  London,  1810;  Vol.  3.  London,  1811. 

The  Experience  and  Gospel  Labours  of  the  Rev.  Be.njami.n  Abbott  ;  to  which  is  annexed, 
a  Narrative  of  his  Lite  and  Death;  also.  Extracts  from  the  Jouinal  of  the  Rev.  John  Wes- 
ley.    By  John  Ffirth.     12mo.     Philadelphia.     Liverpool,  (reprinted.)  1809. 

Tiie  Lite  of  the  Rev.  John  William  de  la  Flechere,  compiled  from  the  Narrative  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wesley ;  the  Biographical  Notes  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilpin ;  from  his  own  Letters ; 
and  oOier  Authentic  Documents.     By  Joseph  Benson.     8vo.     London,  1817. 

The  Works  of  the  Rev.  John  Fletcher.     In  10  vols.     8vo.     London,  1815. 

The  Works  of  Avgustus  Toplady,  A.  B.  late  Vicar  of  Broad  Hembury,  Devon.  In  6  vols. 
\i\Q.     London,  1794. 

The  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and  Papists  compared.  In  three  Parts-  2  vols.  12mo.  Lon- 
don, 1754. 

The  Doctrine  of  Grace;  or,  the  Office  and  Operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  vindicated  from 
the  Insulis  of  Infidelity,  and  the  Abuses  of  Fanaticism;  with  some  Tlioughts  (humbly  of- 
fered to  the  Consideration  of  the  Established  Clergy)  regarding  the  right  method  of  der 
fending  Religion  against  the  attacks  of  either  party.  In  three  Books.  In  the  fourth  Vo- 
lume of  Bishop  VVarburton's  Works. 

Various  Volumes  of  the  Gospel  Magazine. 

I  am  not  conscious  of  having  left  any  thing  undone  for  rendering  the  present  work  as  lit- 
tle incomplete  as  it  was  in  my  power  lo  make  it;  and  I  have  represented  facts  as  I  found 
them,  with  scrupulous  fidelit)',  neither  extenuating  nor  exaggerating  any  thing.  Of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  writer,  the  reader  will  judge  according  to  his  own  ;  but  whatever  his  judgment 
riiuy  be  upon  that  point,  he  will  acknowledge  that,  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  the  opinions  of  ail 
author  are  of  less  conseyuence  than  his  industry,  his  accuracy,  and  his  scase  of  duty. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
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BARTHOLOMEW  WESLEY,  preat  grand- 
father ol'Johii, an  ejected  minister 
John,  son  of  Bartholomew,  ejected  and  im- 
prisoned.   He  dies  early 
Samuel,  son  of  John,  leaves  the  Dissenters, 
and  enters  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford    - 
Marries  Susannah  Annesley  - 
Preaches  against  Popery,  under  James 
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John  Wesley  born  at  Epworth 
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absence     -  -  -  -  - 
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CHAPTER  n. 
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He  is  ordained  in  1725 - 
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Distribution  of  his  studies^   - 
He  longs  for  retirement 
Officiates  at  Wroote  as  his  father's  cu- 
rate   ----- 
Charles  Wesley  refuses  to  go  to  Ireland  with 
one  who  would  have  adopted  him  for  his 
name's  sake  -  -  .  . 

Charles  takes  a  religious  turn  at  Oxford    - 
He  and  his  associates  are  called  Method- 
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Birth  and  boyhood  of  Whitefield  - 
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dies ..... 
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singularity    .... 
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1  HE  sect,  or  Society,  as  they  would  cull  themselves,  of  Methodists, 
has  existed  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century  ;  they  have  their  semi- 
naries and  their  hierarchy,  their  own  regulations,  their  own  man- 
ners, their  own  literature  :  in  England  they  form  a  distinct  people, 
an  impcrium  in  iinperio  :  they  are  extending  widely  in  America  ;  and 
in  both  countries  they  number  their  annual  increase  by  thousands. 
The  history  of  their  founder  is  little  known  in  his  native  land,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  those  who  are  termed  the  religious  public  ;  and, 
on  the  continent,  it  is  scarcely  known  at  all.  In  some  of  his  biogra- 
phers, the  heart  has  been  wanting  to  understand  his  worth,  or  the 
will  to  do  it  justice  ;  others  have  not  possessed  freedom  or  strength 
of  intellect  to  perceive  wherein  he  was  erroneous. 

It  has  b«en  remarked,  with  much  complacency,  by  the  Jesuits, 
that,  in  the  year  of  Luther's  birth,  Loyola  was  born  also  :  Provi- 
dence, they  say,  having  wisely  appointed,  that,  when  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  Christendom  was  to  be  separated  from  the  Catholic  Church, 
by  means  of  the  great  German  heresiarch,  the  great  Spanish  saint 
should  establish  an  order  by  which  the  Catholic  fliith  would  be  stre- 
nuously supported  in  Europe,  and  disseminated  widely  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Voltaire  and  Wesley  were  not,  indeed,  in  like 
manner,  children  of  the  same  year,  but  they  were  contemporaries 
through  a  longer  course  of  time  ;  and  the  influences  which  they  ex- 
ercised upon  their  age  and  upon  posterity,  have  been  not  less  re- 
markably opposed.  While  the  one  was  scattering,  with  pestilent 
activity,  the  seeds  of  immorality  and  unbelief,  the  other,  with  equal- 
ly unweariable  zeal,  laboured  in  the  cause  of  religious  enthusiasm. 
The  works  of  Voltaire  have  found  their  way  wherever  the  French 
language  is  read  ;  the  disciples  of  Wesley,  wherever  the  English 
is  spoken.  The  principles  of  the  arch-infidel  were  more  rapid  in 
their  operation ;  he  who  aimed  at  no  such  evil  as  that  which  he  con- 
tributed so  greatly  to  bring  about,  was  himself  startled  at  their  pro- 
gress :  in  his  latter  days,  he  trembled  at  the  consequences  which  he 
then  foresaw  ;  and,  indeed,  his  remains  had  scarcely  mouldered  ia 
the  grave,  before  those  consequences  brought  down  the  whole  fa- 
bric of  government  in  France,  overturned  her  altars,  subverted  her 
throne,  carried  guilt,  devastation,  and  misery  into  every  part  of  his 
own  country,  and  shook  the  rest  of  Europe,  like  an  earthquake. 
Wesley's  doctrines,  meantime,  were  slowly  and  gradually  winning 
Vol.  I.  3  "  T> 
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their  way  ;  but  they  advanced,  every  succeeding  year,  with  acce- 
lerated force,  and  their  effect  must  ultimately  be  more  extensive, 
more  powerful,  and  more  permanent,  for  he  has  set  mightier  prin- 
ciples at  work.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  I  would  re- 
present these  eminent  men,  like  agents  of  the  good  and  evil  princi- 
ples, in  all  things  contrasted  :  the  one  was  not  all  darkness,  neither 
was  the  other  all  light. 

The  history  of  men  who  have  been  prime  agents  in  those  great 
moral  and  intellectual  revolutions,  which  from  time  to  time  take 
place  among  mankind,  is  not  less  important  than  that  of  statesmen 
and  conquerors,  if  it  has  not  to  treat  of  actions  wherewith  the 
world  has  rung  from  side  to  side,  it  appeals  to  the  higher  part  of 
our  nature,  and  may,  perhaps,  excite  more  salutary  feelings,  a  wor- 
thier interest,  and  wiser  meditations.  The  Emperor  Charles  V., 
and  his  rival  of  France,  appear,  at  this  day,  infinitely  insignificant,  if 
we  compare  them  with  Luther  and  Loyola ;  and  there  may  come  a 
lime  when  the  name  of  Wesley  will  be  more  generally  known,  and 
in  remoter  regions  of  the  globe,  than  that  of  Frederick  or  of  Catha- 
rine. For  the  works  of  such  men  survive  them,  and  continue  to 
operate,  when  nothing  remains  of  worldly  ambition  but  the  memory 
of  its  vanity  and  its  guilt. 
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EDUCATION. 

The  founder  of  the  Methodists  was  emphatically  ofa  good  family, 
in  the  sense  wherein  he  himself  would  have  used  the  term.  Bar- 
tholomew Wesley,  his  great-grandfather,  studied  physic,*  as  well  as 
divinity,  at  the  university,  a  practice  not  unusual  at  that  time  :  he 
was  ejected,  by  the  act  of  uniformity,  from  the  living  of  Allington, 
in  Dorsetshire  ;  and  the  medical  knowledge,  whicli  he  had  acquired 
from  motives  of  charity,  became  then  the  means  of  his  support. 
•John,  his  son,  was  educated  at  New-Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  in  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth  ;  he  was  distinguished  not  only  for  his  piety 
and  diligence,  but  for  his  progress  in  the  oriental  tongues,  by  which 
he  attracted  the  particular  notice  and  esteem  of  the  then  vice-chan- 
cellor, John  Owen,  a  man  whom  the  Calvinistic  dissenters  still  re- 
gard as  the  greatest!  of  their  divines.     If  the  government  had  conti- 

*  "  Let  mo,"  says  the  humble  moderator,  (Bishop  Croft)  "  speali  a  word  to  those  of  the  inferior  cler- 
{O'.^^''"  take  uiJonthcm  to  study  and  practise  physic  for  hire;  this  must  needs  be  sinful,  as  taking 
them  otr  from  their  spiritual  employment.  Had  they  studied  physic  before  they  entered  holy  or- 
ders, aud  would  after  make  use  of  their  skill  among-  their  poor  aeitfhbours  out  of  charity,  they  v.  ere 
commrndable  :  but  being  entered  on  a  spiritual  and  pastoral  charge,  which  requires  the  whole  man, 
and  more,  to  spend  their  time  in  this,  or  any  other  study  not  spiritual,  is  contrary  to  their  vocation, 
a«d  consequently  sinful ;  and  to  do  it  for  gain  is  sordid,  and  unworthy  their  high  and  holy  calling. 
l!ut  ncci-anitiis  copt  ad  tuipia  :  the  maintenance  of  mauy  ministers  is  so  small,  ai;  it  forces  them  even 
for  lond  aud  raiment,  to  seek  it  by  other  employment,  which  may  in  some  measure  excuse  tiiera, 
hut  mis:htily  condemns  those  who  should  provide  better  for  thejn." 

t  '^  1  lie  name  of  Owen,"  says  Messrs.  Bogue  and  Beniiet,  the  joint  historians  of  the  Dissenters, 
"  has  been  raised  to  impiM-inl  dignity  in  the  theological  world  bv  Dt  John  Owen  "  "  A  young  mi- 
nister," they  say,  "  who  wishes  to  attain  eminence  in  his  profession,  if  he  has  not  the  works  of  .Tohn 
Howe,  and  can  procure  them  in  no  other  way,  should  sell  his  coat  and  buy  them ;  and  if  thai  wUi 
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nued  In  the  Cromwell  family,  this  patronage  would  have  raised  him 
to  distinction.  He  obtained  the  living  of  Blandford,  in  his  own  coun- 
ty, and  was  ejected  from  it  for  non-conformity  ;  being  thus  adrift,  he 
thought  of  emigrating  to  Maryland,  or  to  Surinam,  where  the  Eng- 
lish were  then  intending  to  settle  a  colony,  but  reflection  and  advice 
determined  him  to  take  his  lot  in  his  native  land.  There,  by  con- 
tinuing to  preach,  he  became  obnoxious  to  the  laws,  and  was  four 
times  imprisoned  :  his  spirits  were  broken  by  the  loss  of  those  whom 
he  loved  best,  and  by  the  evil  days  ;  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  three 
or  four  and  thirty  ;  and,  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  the 
Vicar  of  Preston,  in  which  village  he  died,  would  not  allow  his  body 
to  be  buried  in  the  church.  Bartholomew  was  then  living,  but  the 
loss  of  this,  his  only  son,  brought  his  gray  hairs,  with  sorrow,  to  the 
grave. 

This  John  Wesley  married  a  woman  of  good  stock,  the  niece  of 
Thomas  Fuller,  the  church  historian,  a  man  not  more  remarkable 
for  wit  and  quaintness,  than  for  the  felicity  with  which  he  clothed 
//  fine  thoughts  in  beautiful  language.  He  left  two  sons,  of  whom 
Samuel,  the  younger,  was  only  eight  or  nine  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  father's  death.  The  circumstances  of  the  father's  life  and 
sufferings,  which  have  given  him  a  place  among  the  confessors  of 
the  non-conformists,  were  likely  to  influence  the  opinions  of  the  son  ; 
but  happening  to  fall  in  with  bigoted  and  ferocious  men,  he  eaw  the 
worst  part  of  the  dissenting  character.  Their  defence  of  the  exe- 
cution of  King  Chai"les  offended  him,  and  he  was  at  once  shocked 
and  disgusted  by  their*  calf's  head  club  ;  so  much  so,  that  he  sepa- 
rated from  them,  and,  because  of  their  intolerance,  joined  the 
church  which  had  persecuted  his  father.  This  conduct,  which  was 
the  result  of  feeling,  was  approved  by  his  ripe  judgment,  and  Samuel 
Wesle}'  continued  through  life  a  zealous  churchman.  The  feeling 
which  urged  him  to  this  step  must  have  been  very  powerful,  and  no 
common  spirit  was  required  to  bear  him  through  the  difficulties 
which  he  brought  upon  himself;  for,  by  withdrawing  from  the  aca- 
demy at  which  he  had  been  placed,  he  so  far  offended  his  friends, 
that  they  lent  him  no  further  support,  and  in  the  iatter  years  of 
Charles  II.  there  was  little  disposition  to  encourage  proselytes  who 
joined  a  church  which  the  reigning  family  was  labouring  to  subvert. 
But  Samuel  Wesley  was  made  of  good  mould  ;  he  knew  and  could 
depend  upon  himself;  he  walked  to  Oxford,  entered  himself  at  Exe- 
ter College  as  a  poor  scholar,!  and  began  his  studies  there  with  no 
larger  a  fund  than  two  pounds  sixteen  shillings,  and  no  prospect  of 
«ny  future  supply.  From  that  time,  till  he  graduated,  a  single  crown 

nat  sulKce,  lot  him  sell  his  bed  too  and  lie  on  the  floor;  and  if  he  sprml  his  days  in  reading-  them, 
he  will  not  complain  that  ho  lies  hard  at  nislit."  Hut  ■'  if  the  thoolog-ioal  student  should  part  willi 
his  coat  or  liis  bed,  to  procure  the  works  of  Howe,  lie  that  would  not  sell  his  shirt  to  procure  those 
of  John  Owen,  and  especially  his  Exposition,  of  which  every  sentence  is  precious,  shows  too  mucU 
.regard  for  his  body,  and  too  little  for  his  inunortal  inind." 

History  nf  the  Dissenters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  223.  236. 
*  So  Samuel  Wesley  the  son  states,  in  a  note  to  b?3  eleg-y  upon  his  father.    According  to  him,  if 
his  words  are  to  be  literally  understood,  the  si-paralion  took  place  when  Mr.  Wesley  was  but  a  boy. 
There  is,  however,  reason  for  supposing  ihiil  iu-  was  of  nge  at  the  time,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  note 
next  ensuing. 

t  In  Dr.  Whitehead's  lives  of  the  Wesley-,  .md  in  the  life  which  is  prefixed  to  the  collected  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Wesley's  works,  it  is  .said  that  Wesley  the  father  was  about  sixteen  when  he  <iitered 
himself  at  Exeter  ('ollege.  But  as  he  w.is  horn  '■about  the  year  16G2,  or  perhaps  a  little  e.Trlier,"  he 
must  have  been  not  less"  than  twoaiid-twcnl^  ul  that  time,  as  the  f(iUo;v;n;j  c.tira'-t.jfioiu  ihc  regis- 
ters o(  Exeter  iJoUogo  will  prove  : 
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was  all  the  assistance  he  received  from  his  friends.  He  composed 
exercises  for  those  who  had  more  money  than  learning  ;  and  he  gave 
instruction  to  those  who  wished  to  profit  by  his  lessons  ;  »nd  thus 
by  great  industry,  and  great  frugality,  he  not  only  supported  himself, 
but  had  accumulated  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  when 
he  went  to  London  to  be  ordained.  Having  served  a  curacy  there 
one  year,  and  as  chaplain  during  another  on  board  a  king's  ship,  he 
settled  upon  a  curacy  in  the  metropolis,  and  married  Susannah, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Annesley,  one  of  the  ejected  ministers. 

No  man  was  ever  more  suitably  mated  than  the  elder  Wesley. 
The  wife  whom  he  chose,  was,  like  himself,  the  child  of  a  man  emi- 
nent among  the  non-conformists,  and,  like  himself,  in  early  youth 
she  had  chosen  her  own  path  ;  she  had  examined  the*  controversy 
between  the  Dissenters  and  the  Church  of  England  with  conscien- 
tious diligence,  and  satisfied  herself  that  the  schismatics  were  in  the 
wrong.  The  dispute,  it  must  be  remembered,  related  wholly  to 
discipline  ;  but  her  inquiries  had  not  stopt  there,  and  she  had  rea- 
soned herself  into  Socinianism,  from  which  she  was  reclaimed  by 
her  husband.  She  was  an  admirable  woman,  of  highly  improved 
mind,  and  of  a  strong  and  masculine  understanding,  an  obedient  wife, 
an  exemplary  mother,  a  fervent  Christian.  The  marriage  was 
blest  in  all  its  circumstances  :  it  was  contracted  in  the  prime  ot  their 
youth  :  it  was  fruitful  ;  and  death  did  not  divide  them  till  they  were 


Deposit  of  caution  moiiev. 

Return  of  caution  mo 

Sept.  26. 

Dec.  22. 

1684.    Mro.  Ilutchins  pro 

168C. 

Samucli  Westlcy  pro 

Samufle  Wostlcy.  paup. 

seipso,  3'. 

schol.  <le  Dorciieater,  3/. 

Ric.  Hutchins. 

Ric.Hulcbins. 

Samuel  Westlej. 

Guil.  Crabb. 

Feb.  9. 

Jan. 10 

1636.    Mro.  Pavnter  pro  Sam.  Westley, 

1687. 

Milii  ipsi  pro  impensis 

p.  schol.  olim  adraisso,  ?/. 

Coll.  dcbitis  ad  fest. 

Guil.  P.i\;Uei-. 

Nat.  87.  HI. 

Ric.  Hu.'chins. 

.To.  Harris. 

To  thesp  extracts,  for  wbich  I  am  oblig^cd  to  a  fellow  of  Exeter  CoUeg-e,  through  the  means  of  a 
common  friend,  these  explanatoi"j'  observations  arf  anne.'sed.  "  In  the  entries  of  deposits  the  name 
first  signed  ii  that  of  the  bursar,  as  R.  Ilutchins,  (i.  Paynler:  the  name  which  follows  is  that  of  tlie 
depositor  sometimes,  but  more  usually  that  of  liis  lutor  or  friend.  Crabbe  was  dean  of  the  college 
TTben  Wesley  entered. 

"The  Pauper  Sckolans  was  the  lowest  of  the  four  Conditions  of  members  not  on  the  foundation, 
aS  the  annexed  table,  copied  from  one  prefixed  lo  the  .■pinion  bnoU,  shows: 

Summae      f  1.  Commensalium-i  I.  Sociorum  6Z. 

admissoruYn  ad  n 


tradendae 

Dursario  pro 

ratione 

diversarum 

conditionura 


3  2.  Propriauj  51. 


2.  Battallariorjum  H. 

scire.  (^3.  Pauperum  Scholarium  3/. 

"  I  understand  that  some  of  these  poor  scholars  were  servitors,  but  not  all. 

"  There  seems  reason  to  suspect  that  Dec.  22,  1636,  in  the  first  entry  of  return,  should  be  I6S5 ;  for 
otherwise  Samuel  V/eslley  will  appear  to  have  had  two  cautions  in  at  once  ;  and  from  the  state  of 
his  finances  this  is  peculiarly  improbable." 

The  name  is  spelled  We.sdey  with  a  t,  in  these  entries,  and  in  his  own  signature. 

*  "There  is  nothing  I  now  desire  to  live  for  (says  .Mrs.  Wesley  in  a  letter  to  her  son  Samuel, 
dated  Oct.  11,  1709^  but  to  do  some  small  service  tii  my  children  ;  tliat,  as  I  have  brought  them  into 
the  world,  I  may,  if  it  please  God,  be  an  instrument  of  doing  good  to  their  souls.  I  had  been  seve- 
ral years  coUecling  from  my  little  reading,  but  ciiiefly  from  my  own  observation  and  experience, 
some  things  which  1  hoped  might  be  useful  to  you  all.  1  had  begun  to  coi-rert  and  form  all  into  a  little 
manual,  wherein  I  designed  you  should  have  seen  what  were  the  particular  reasons  which  prevailed 
on  me  to  believe  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  grounds  of  ns.fural  religion,  together  with  the  motives 
that  induced  me  to  embrace  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ;  under  w  hirh  was  comprehended  my  o\s  n  pri- 
vate reasons  lor  the  truth  of  revealed  religion;  and  because  I  was  educated  among  the  Dissenters, 
and  there  was  something-  remarkable  in  my  leaving  them  at  so  earlv  an  age,  not  being  full  thirteen, 
I  had  drawn  up  an  account  of  the  whole  "transaction,  under  which  I  had'included  the  main  of  the 
controversy  between  ihem  and  the  established  church,  as  far  as  it  liad  come  to  my  knowledge,  and 
then  followed  the  reasons  whi'^h  bad  determined  mv  Judgment  to  the  preference  of  the  Church  of 
ICngland.  1  had  fairly  transcribed  a  great  part  of  it^  bu!  bei'ore  I  could  linjsh  my  design,  the  llames 
■^DnsuraeU  bclh  this  and  all  my  ulber  writings." 
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both  full  of  days.  They  had  no  less  than  nineteen  children  ;  but 
only  three  sons  and  three  daughters  seem  to  have  grown  up  ;  and  it 
is  probably  to  the  loss  of  the  others  that  the  father  refers  in  one  of 
bis  letters,  where  he  says,  that  he  had  suffered  things  more  grievous 
than  death.  The  manner  in  which  these  children  were  taught  to 
read  is  remarkable  :  the  mother  never  began  with  them  till  they 
were  five  years  old,  and  then  she  made  them  learn  the  alphabet 
perfectly  in  one  day  :  on  the  next  they  were  put  to  spell  and  to  read 
one  line,  and  then  a  verse,  never  leaving  it  till  they  were  perfect  in 
the  lesson. 

Mr.  Wesley  soon  attracted  notice  by  his  ability  and  his  erudition. 
Talents  found  their  way  into  public  less  readily  in  that  age  than  in  the 
present ;  and  therefore,  when  they  appeared,  they  obtained  atten- 
tion the  sooner.  He  was  thought  capable  of  forwarding  the  plans  of 
James  II.  with  regard  to  religion  ;  and  preferment  was  promised  him 
if  he  would  preach  in  behalf  of  the  king's  measures.  But  instead  of 
reading  the  king's  declaration  as  he  was  required,  and  although  sur- 
rounded with  courtiers,  soldiers,  and  informers,  he  preached  boldly 
against  the  designs  of  the  court,  taking  for  his  text  the  pointed  lan- 
guage of  the  prophet  Daniel,  "  If  it  be  so,  our  God  whom  we  serve 
is  able  to  deliver  us  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  and  he  will  de- 
liver us  out  of  thy  hand,  O  king  !  But  if  not,  be  it  known  unto  thee, 
O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden 
image  which  thou  hast  set  up."  When  the  Revolution  was  effected, 
Mr.  Wesley  was  the  first  who  wrote  in  its  defence  :  he  dedicated 
the  work  to  Queen  Mary,  and  was  rewarded  for  it  with  the  living  of 
Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire.  It  is  said  that  if  the  queen  had  lived 
longer  he  would  have  obtained  more  preferment.  His  wife  differed 
from  him  in  opinion  concerning  the  Revolution,  but  as  she  under- 
stood the  duty  and  the  wisdom  of  obedience,  she  did  not  express  her 
dissent  ;  and  he  discovered  it  a  year  only  before  King  William  died, 
by  observing  that  she  did  not  say  Amen  to  the  prayers  for  him.  In- 
stead of  imitating  her  forbearance,  he  questioned  her  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  when  she  told  him  she  did  not  believe  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  king,  he  vowed  never  again  to  cohabit  with  her  till  she  did.  In 
pursuance  of  this  unwarrantable  vow  he  immediately  took  horse  and 
rode  away  ;  nor  did  she  hear  of  him  again,  till  the  death  of  the  king, 
about  twelve  months  afterwards,  released  him  from  his  rash  and  cri- 
minal engagement.    John  was  their  first  child  after  this  separation. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  Mr.  Wesley's  prospects  appeared  to 
brighten.  A  poem  which  he  published  upon  the  battle  of  Blenheim 
pleased  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  author  was  rewarded  with 
the  chaplainship  of  a  regiment.  A  further  and  better  reward  was 
held  out  to  his  expectations  ;  and  he  was  invited  to  London  by  a  no- 
bleman, who  promised  to  procure  him  a  prebend.  This  the  Dissen- 
ters, ivith  whom  he  was  engaged  in  controversy,  were  at  that  time 
powerful  enough  to  prevent.  No  enmity  is  so  envenomed  as  that  of 
religions  faction.  The  Dissenters  hated  Mr.  Wesley  cordially,  be- 
cause they  looked  upon  him  as  one  who,  having  been  born  in  their 
service,  had  cast  off  his  allegiance.  They  intercepted  his  prefer- 
ment :  "  they'worked  him  out  of  his  chaplainship,  and  brought  seve- 
ral other  very  severe  sufferings  upon  him  and  his  family."     During 
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the  subsequent  reign,  the  small  living  of  Wroote  was  given  him,  in 
the  same  county  with  Epworth. 

John,  liis  second  son,  the  founder  of  the  Methodists,  was  born  at 
Epworth  on  the  17th  of  June,  1703.  Epworth  is  a  market-town  in 
the  Lindsay  division  of  Lincolnshire,  irregularly  built,  and  containing 
at  that  time  in  its  parish  about  two  thousand  persons.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  chiefly  employed  in  the  culture  and  preparation  of  hemp 
and  flax,  in  spinning  these  articles,  and  in  the  manufactory  of  sack- 
ing and  bagging.  Mr.  Wesley  found  his  parishioners  in  a  profligate 
state  ;  and  the  zeal  Avith  which  he  discharged  his  duty  in  admonish- 
ing them  of  their  sins,  excited  a  spirit  of  diabolical  haired  in  those 
whom  it  failed  to  reclaim.  Some  of  these  wretches  twice  attempted 
to  set  his  house  on  tire,  without  success  :  they  succeeded  in  a  third 
attempt.  At  midnight  some  pieces  of  burning  wood  fell  from  the 
roof  upon  the  bed  in  which  one  of  the  children  lay,  and  burnt  her 
feet.  Before  she  could  give  the  alarm,  Mr.  Wesley  was  roused  by 
a  cry  of  fire  from  the  street :  little  imagining  that  it  was  in  his  own 
house,  he  opened  the  door,  and  found  it  full  of  smoke,  and  that  the 
roof  was  already  burnt  through.  His  wife  being  ill  at  the  time,  slept 
apart  from  him,  and  in  a  separate  room.  Bidding  her  and  the  two 
eldest  girls  rise  and  shift  for  their  lives,  he  burst  open  the  nursery 
door,  where  the  maid  was  sleeping  with  five  children.  She  snatched 
up  the  youngest,  and  bade  the  others  follow  her  ;  the  three  elder 
did  so,  but  John,  who  was  then  six  years  old,  was  not  awakened  by 
all  this,  and  in  the  alarm  and  confusion  be  waf,  forgotten.  By  the 
time  they  reached  the  hall,  the  flames  had  spread  every  where 
around  them,  and  Mr.  Wesley  then  found  that  the  keys  of  the  house- 
door  were  above  stairs.  He  ran  and  recovered  them,  a  minute  be- 
fore tlie  stair-case  took  tire.  When  the  door  was  opened,  a  strong 
north-e.ast  wind  drove  in  the  flames  with  such  violence  from  the  side 
of  the  house,  that  it  was  impossible  to  stand  against  them.  Some  of 
the  children  got  through  the  windows,  and  others  through  a  little 
door  into  the  garden.  Mrs.  Wesley  could  not  reach  the  garden 
door,  and  was  not  in  a  condition  to  climb  to  the  windows  ;  after  three 
times  attempting  to  face  the  flames,  and  shrinking  as  often  from  their 
force,  she  besought  Christ  to  preserve  her,  if  it  was  his  will,  from 
that  dreadt'ul  death  :  she  then,  to  use  her  own  expression,  Traded 
through  the  tire,  and  escaped  into  the  street  naked  as  she  was,  with 
some  slight  scorching  of  the  hands  and  face.  At  this  time  John, 
who  had  not  been  remembered  till  that  moment,  was  heard  cr}  ing  in 
the  nursery.  The  father  ran  to  the  stairs,  but  they  were  so  nearly 
consumed  that  they  could  not  bear  his  weight,  and  being  utterly  in 
despair,  lie  fell  upon  his  knees  in  the  hall,  and  in  agony  commended 
the  soul  of  the  child  to  God.  John  had  been  awakened  by  the  light, 
and  thinking  it  was  day,  called  to  the  maid  to  take  him  up  ;  but  as 
no  one  answered,  he  opened  the  curtains,  and  siw  streaks  of  fire 
npon  the  top  of  the  room.  He  ran  to  the  door,  and  finding  it  im- 
possible to  escape  that  way,  climbed  upon  a  chest  which  stood  near 
the  window,  and  he  was  then  seen  from  the  yard.  There  was  no 
time  for  procuring  a  ladder,  but  it  was  happily  a  low  house  :  one 
man  was  hoisted  upon  the  shoulders  of  another,  and  could  then 
reach  the  window,  30  as  to  take  him  out :  a  moment  later  and  it 
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would  have  been  too  late  :  the  whole  roof  fell  in,  and  had  it  not 
fallen  inward,  they  must  all  have  been  crushed  together.  When 
the  child  was  carried  out  to  the  house  where  his  parents  were,  the 
father  cried  out,  "  Come,  neighbours,  let  us  kneel  down  :  let  us 
give  thanks  to  God  !  he  has  given  me  all  my  eight  children  :  let  the 
house  go,  1  am  rich  enough."  John  Wesley  remembered  tliis  pro- 
vidential deliverance  through  life  with  the  deepest  gratitude.  In 
reference  to  it  he  had  a  house  in  flames  engraved  as  an  em'ulem  un- 
der one  of  his  portraits,  with  these  words  for  the  motto,  "  Is  not  this 
a  brand  plucked  out  of  the  burning  ?" 

The  third  son,  Charles,  the  zealous  and  able  associate  of  his  bro- 
ther in  his  future  labours,  was  at  this  time  scarcely  two  months  old. 
The  circumstances  of  his  birth  are  remarkable.  His  mother  was  de- 
livered of  him  before  the  due  time,  and  the  child  appeared  dead  ra- 
ther than  alive,  neither  crying  nor  opening  its  eyes  :  in  this  state  it 
was  kept,  wrapt  up  in  soft  wool,  till  the  time  when  he  should  have 
been  born  according  to  the  usual  course  of  nature,  and  then,  it  is 
said,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  made  himself  heard. 

Mr.  Wesley  usually  attended  the  sittings  of  convocation  :  such  at- 
tendance, according  to  his  principles,  was  a  part  of  his  duty,  and  he 
performed  it  an  expense  of  money  which  he  could  ill  spare  from  the 
necessities  of  so  large  a  family,  and  at  a  cost  of  time  which  was  inju- 
rious to  his  parish.  During  these  absences,  as  there  was  no  at^ter- 
noon  service  at  Epworth,  Mrs.  Wesley  prayed  with  her  own  family 
on  Sunday  evenings,  read  a  sermon,  and  engaged  afterwards  in  reli- 
gious conversation.  Some  of  the  parisiiioners  who  came  in  accident- 
ally were  not  excluded  ;  and  she  did  not  think  it  proper  that  their 
presence  siiould  int<irrupt  the  duty  of  the  hour.  Induced  by  the  re- 
port which  these  persons  made,  others  requested  permission  to  at- 
tend ;  and  in  this  manner  from  thirty  to  forty  persons  usually  a?sem- 
bled.  After  this  had  continued  some  time,  she  happened  to  lind  an 
account  of  the  Danish  missionaries  in  her  husband's  study,  and  was 
much  impressed  by  the  perusal.  The  book  strengthened  her  desire 
of  doing  good  :  she  chose  "  the  best  and  most  awakening  sermons,'* 
and  spake  with  more  freedom,  more  warmth,  more  affection  to  the 
.neighbours  who  attended  at  her  evening  prayers  ;  their  mimbers  in- 
c4-eased  in  consequence,  for  she  did  not  think  it  right  to  deny  any 
who  asked  admittance.  More  persons  came  at  lengtli  than  the  apart- 
ment could  hold  ;  and  the  thing  was  represented  to  her  husband  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  wrote  to  her,  objecting  to  her  conduct,  be- 
cause he  said,  "  it  looked  particular,"  because  of  her  sex.  and  be- 
cause he  was  at  that  time  in  a  public  station  and  character,  which 
rendered  it  the  more  necessary  that  she  should  do  nothing  to  attract 
censure  ;  and  he  recommended  that  some  other  person  should  read 
for  her.  She  began  her  reply  by  heartily  thanking  him  for  dealing 
so  plainly  and  faithfully  with  her  in  a  matter  of  no  common  concern, 
"As  to  its  looking  particular,'"  she  said,  "  I  grant  it  does  ;  and  so 
does  almost  every  thing  that  is  serious,  or  that  may  any  way  ad- 
vance the  glory  of  God,  or  the  salvation  of  souls,  if  it  be  performed 
out  of  a  pulpit  or  in  the  way  of  common  conversation  ;  because  in 
ourcorriipt  age  the  utmost  care  and  diligence  has  been  used  to  ba- 
nish all  discourse  of  God,  or  spiritual  concerns,  out  of  society.  3s  if 
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religion  were  never  to  appear  out  of  the  closet,  and  we  were  to  be 
ashamed  of  nothing  so  much  a?  of  confessing  ourselves  to  be  Chris- 
tians." To  the  objection  on  account  of  her  sex  she  answered,  that 
as  she  was  a  vvotnan,  so  was  she  also  mistress  of  a  large  family  ;  and 
though  the  superior  charge  lay  upon  him  as  their  head  and  minister, 
yet  in  his  absence  she  could  not  but  look  upon  every  soul  which  he 
had  left  under  her  care,  as  a  talent  committed  to  her  under  a  trust 
by  the  great  Lord  of  all  the  families  of  heaven  and  earth.  "  If,"  she 
added,  "  I  am  unfaithful  to  Him  or  to  you,  in  neglecting  to  improve 
these  talents,  how  shall  1  answer  unto  Him,  when  he  shall  command 
rae  to  render  an  account  of  my  stewardship  ?"  The  objections  which 
arose  from  his  own  station  and  character  she  left  entirely  to  his  own 
judgment.  Why  any  person  should  reflect  upon  him,  because  his 
wife  endeavoured  to  draw  people  to  church,  and  restrain  them,  by 
reading  and  other  persuasions,  from  profaning  the  sabbath,  she  could 
not  conceive  ;  and  if  any  were  mad  enough  to  do  so,  she  hoped  he 
would  not  regard  it.  "  For  my  own  part,"  she  says,  "  1  value  no 
censure  on  this  account  :  I  have  long  since  shook  hands  with  the 
world  ;  and  I  heartily  wish  I  had  never  given  them  more  reason  to 
s^jeak  against  me."  As  to  the  proposal  of  letting  some  other  person 
read  for  her,  she  thought  her  husband  had  not  considered  what  a 
people  they  were  :  not  a  man  among  them  could  read  a  sermon  with- 
out spelling  a  good  part  of  it,  and  how  would  that  edify  the  rest  ? 
And  none  of  her  own  family  had  voices  strong  enough  to  be  heard 
by  so  many. 

Wliile  Mrs.  Wesley  thus  vindicated  herself  in  a  manner  which  she 
thought  must  prove  convincing  to  her  husband,  as  well  astoherowa 
calm  judgment,  the  curate  of  Epvvorth  (a  man  who  seems  to  have 
been  entitled  to  very  little  respect)  wrote  to  Mr.  Wesley  in  a  very 
different  strain,  complaining  that  a  conventicle  was  held  in  his  house. 
The  name  was  well  chosen  to  alarm  so  high  a  churchman  ;  and  his 
second  letter  declared  a  decided  disapprobation  of  these  meetings,  to 
which  he  had  made  no  serious  objections  before.  She  did  not  reply 
to  this  till  some  days  had  elapsed,  for  she  deemed  it  necessary  that 
both  should  l;ike  some  time  to  consider  before  her  husband  finally 
determined  in  a  matter  which  she  felt  to  be  of  great  importance. 
She  expressed  her  astonisliment  that  any  effect  upon  his  opinions, 
much  more  any  cl)angein  them,  should  be  produced  by  the  senseless 
clamour  of  two  or  three  of  the  worst  in  his  parish  ;  and  she  represent- 
ed to  him  the  good  which  had  been  done  by  inducing  a  much  more 
frequent  and  regular  attendance  at  church,  and  reforming  the  general 
habits  of  the  people  ;  and  the  evil  which  would  result  from  disconti- 
nuing such  meetings,  especially  by  the  prejudices  which  it  would  ex- 
cite against  the  curate,  in  those  persons  who  were  sensible  that  they 
derived  benefit  from  the  religious  opportunities,  which  would  thus 
be  taken  avv;iy  through  his  interference.  After  stating  these  things 
clearly  and  judiciously,  she  concluded  thus,  in  reference  to  her  own 
duty  as  a  wife  :  "  If  you  do,  after  all,  think  fit  to  dissolve  this  assem- 
bly, do  not  tell  me  that  you  desire  me  to  do  it,  for  that  will  not  satisfy 
my  conscience  ;  but  send  me  your  positive  command,  in  such  full  and 
express  terms  as  may  absolve  me  from  guilt  and  punishment  for  oe.- 
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glectingthis  opportunity  of  doing  good,  when  you  and  I  shall  appear 
before  the  great  and  awful  tribunal  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Mr.  VVesley  made  no  further  objections  ;  and  thoroughly  respect- 
ing, as  he  did,  the  principles  and  the  understanding  of  his  wife,  ho 
was  perhaps  ashamed  that  the  representations  of  meaner  minds 
should  have  prejudiced  him  against  her  conduct.  John  and  Charles 
were  at  this  time  under  their  mother's  care  :  she  devoted  such  a 
proportion  of  time  as  she  could  afford  to  discourse  with  each  child  by 
itself  on  one  night  of  the  week,  upon  the  duties  and  the  hopes  of 
Christianity  :  and  it  may  well  be  believed  that  these  circumstances 
of  their  childhood  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  upon  their  pro- 
ceedings when  they  became  the  founders  and  directors  of  a  new 
community  of  Christians.  John's  providential  deliverance  from  the 
fire  had  profoundly  impressed  his  mother,  as  it  did  himself,  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  after  life.  Among  the  private  meditationg- 
which  were  found  among  her  papers,  was  one  written  out  long  after 
that  event,  in  which  she  expressed  in  prayer  her  intention  to  be 
more  particularly  careful  of  the  soul  of  this  child,  which  God  had  so 
mercifully  provided  for,  that  she  might  instil  into  him  the  principles 
of  true  religion  and  virtue  ; — "  Lord,"  she  said,  "  give  me  grace  to 
do  it  sincerely  and  prudently,  and  bless  my  attempts  with  good  suc- 
cess." The  peculiar  care  which  was  thus  taken  of  his  religious 
education,  the  habitual  and  fervent  piety  of  both  his  parents,  and  his 
own  surprising  preservation,  at  an  age  when  he  was  perfectly  capa- 
ble of  remembering  all  the  circumstances,  combined  to  foster  in  the 
child  that  disposition,  which  afterwards  developed  itself  with  such 
force,  and  produced  such  important  effects. 

Talents  of  no  ordinary  kind,  as  well  as  a  devotional  temper,  were 
hereditary  in  this  remarkable  fimily.  Samuel,  the  elder  brother, 
who  was  eleven  years  older  than  John,  could  not  speak  at  all  till  he 
was  more  than  four  years  old,  and  consequently  was  thought  to  be 
deficient  in  his  faculties  :  but  it  seems  as  if  the  child  had  been  laying 
up  stores  in  secret  till  that  time,  for  one  day  when  some  question  was 
proposed  to  another  person  concerning  him,  he  answered  it  himself  in 
a  manner  which  astonished  all  who  heard  him,  and  from  that  hour  he 
continued  to  speak  without  difficulty.  He  distinguished  himself  tirst 
at  Westminster,  and  afterwards  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  by  his 
classical  attainments.  From  Christ  Church  he  returned  to  West- 
minster as  an  usher,  and  then  took  orders,  under  the  patronage  of 
Atterbury.  But  he  regarded  Atterbury  more  as  a  friend  than  a 
patron,  and  holding  the  same*  political  opinions,  he  attracted  the  re- 
sentment of  the  ministers,  by  assailing  them  with  epigrams  and  satires. 
On  this  account,  when  the  situation  of  under-master  became  vacant, 
and  he  was  proposed  as  a  man  eminently  qualified  to  fill  it,  by  expe- 
rience, ability,  and  character,  the  appointment  was   refused,  upon 

*  The  sons  appear  to  have  imbibed  their  mother's  political  opinions.  Samuel  was  one  of  those 
wits  who  did  themsrlves  no  honour,  and  their  country  no  seiTice,  by  assailing-  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
administration.  There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Charles  Wesley's  letters  which  shows  that  John  was 
of  the  same  political  school.  Writiiip  to  Saumel  from  Oxford  in  the  year  1734,  he  says,  "My  brother 
has  been  much  mauled,  and  threatened  more,  for  his  Jacobite  sermon  on  the  Ilth  June.  But  he 
was  wise  enouph  to  get  the  vice-chancellor  to  read  and  approve  it  before  he  preached  it,  and  may 
therefore  bid  Wadliam,  Mertori,  Exeter,  and  Christ  Church  do  their  worst."  Wesley  has  asserted, 
and  his  biographers  have  repeated  it  after  him,  that  Dr.  Sacheverel's  defence  was  composed  by  his 
father.  It  has  been  usually  ascribed  to  Atterbury,  and  vei7  possibly  he  may  have  employed  W» 
joun^  friend  in  the  task, — a  task  by  no  means  consonant  with  the  father's  principles. 

Vol.  r.  4  » 
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the  irrelevant  objection  that  he  was  a  married  man.  Charles  waS 
placed  under  him  at  Westminster,  and  going  through  the  college  in 
like  manner,  whs  also  elected  to  Christ  Church.  John  was  educated 
at  the  Charter-liouse. 

While  John  was  at  school,  certain  disturbances  occurred  in  bis 
father's  house,  so  unaccountable  that  every  person  by  whom  they 
were  witnessed,  believed  tiiem  to  be  supernatural.     At  the  latter 
end  of"  the  year  1715,  tiie  maid-servant  was  terrified  by  hearing  at 
the  dining-room  door  several  dismal  groans,  as  of  a  person  at  the 
point  of  death.     The  family  gave  little  heed  to  her  story,  and  en- 
deavoured to  laugh  her  out  of  her  fears  ;  but  a  few  nights  after- 
ward, they  began  to  hear  strange  knockings,  usually  three  or  four 
at  a  time,  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  house  :  every  person  heard  these 
noiseri  except  Mr.  Wesley  himself,  and  as,  according  to  vulgar  opi- 
nion, such  sounds  were  not  audible  by  the  individual  to  whom  they 
fo^^'boded  evil,  they  refrained  from  telling  him,  lest  he  should  sup- 
pose that  it  betokened  his  own  death,  as  they  indeed  all  apprehended 
.^t  length,  however,  the  disturbance  became  so  great  and  so  fre- 
qijeni,  that  few  or  none  of  the  family  durst  be  alone,  and  Mrs.  Wes- 
ley thought  it  better  to  inform  her  husband  ;  for  it  was  not  possible 
that  the  matter  could  long  be  concealed  from  him  ;  and  moreover, 
as  she  s.iys,  she  was  minded   he  should   speak  to   it.     The   noises 
were  now  various  as  well  as  strange,  loud  ruuiblings  above  stairs  or 
below,  a  clatter  among  a  number  of  bottles,  as  if  they  had  all  at 
once  been  dashed  to  pieces,  footsteps  as  of  a  man  going  up  and  down 
stairs  at  all  hours  of  the  night,  sounds  like  that  of  dancing  in  an 
empty  room,  the  door  of  which  was  locked,  gobbling  like  a  turkev 
cock,  but  most  frequently  a  knocking  about  the  beds  at  night,  and  in 
difierent  parts  of  the  house.     Mrs.  Wesley  would  at  first  have  per- 
suaded the  chiiilren  and  servants  that  it  was  occasioned  by  rats  with- 
in doors,  and  mischievous  persons  without,  and  her  husband  had  re- 
course to  the  same  ready  solution  ;   or  some  of  his  daughters,  he 
supposed,  sate  uj)  late  and  made  a  noise  ;  and  a  hint  that  their  lovers 
migiit  have  something  to  do  with  the  mystery,  made  the  young  ladies 
heartily    hope  he  might  soon  be  convinced  that  there  was  more  in 
the  mailer  than  he  was  disposed  to  believe.     In  this  they  were  not 
disappointed,  lor  on  the  next  night,  a  little  after  midnight,  he  was 
awakened  by  nine  loud  and  distinct  knocks,  which  seemed  to  be  ia 
the  next  room,  with  a  pause  at  evtry  third  stroke.     He  rose  and 
went  to  see  if  he  could  discover  the  cause,  but  could  perceive  no- 
thing ;  still  he  thought  it  might  be  some  person  out  of  doors,  and 
relied  upon  a  stout  mastiff  to  rid  them  of  this  nuisance.     But  the 
dog,   which  upon  the  first  disturbance  had  barked  violently,    was 
ever  afterwards  cowed  by  it,  and  seeming  more  terrified  than  any 
of  the  children,  came  whining  himself  to  his  master  and  mistress, 
as  if  to  seek  protection  in  a  human  presence.     And  when  the  man 
servant,  Robin  Brown,  took  the  mastiff  at  night  into  his  room,  to  be 
at  once  a  guard  and  companion,  as  soon  as  the  latch  began  to  jar  as 
usual,  the  dog  crept  into  bed,  and  barked  and  howled  so  as  to  alarm 
the  house. 

The  fears  of  the  family  for  Mr.  Wesley's  life  being  removed  as 
soou  as  he  had  heard  the  mysterious  Qoises,  they  began  to  appre- 
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faend  that  one  of  the  sons  had  met  with  a  violent  death,  and  more 
particularly  Samuel,  the  eldest.  The  father,  therefore,  one  night, 
after  several  deep  groans  had  been  heard,  adjured  it  to  speak  if  it 
had  power,  and  tell  him  why  it  troubled  the  house  ;  and  upon  this, 
three  distinct  knockings  were  made.  lie  then  questioned  it  if  it 
were  Samuel  his  son,  bidding  it,  if  it  were,  and  could  not  speak,  to 
knock  again  ;  but,  to  their  great  comfort,  there  was  no  further 
knocking  that  night  ;  and  when  they  heard  that  Samuel  and  the  two 
boys  were  safe  and  well,  the  visitations  of  the  goblin  became  rather 
a  matter  of  curiosity  and  amusement  than  of  alarm.  Emilia  gave  it 
the  name  of  old  Jeffery,  and  by  this  name  he  was  now  known  as  a 
harmless,  though  by  no  means  an  agreeable  inmate  of  the  parsonage. 
Jeffery  was  not  a  malicious  goblin,  but  he  was  easily  ofiended.  Be- 
fore Mrs.  Wesley  was  satisfied  that  there  was  something  supernatural 
in  the  noises,  she  recollected  that  one  of  her  neighbours  had  fright- 
ened the  rats  from  his  dwelling  by  blowing  a  horn  there  ;  the  horn, 
therefore,  was  borrowed,  and  blown  stoutly  about  the  house  for 
half  a  day,  greatly  against  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  sisters,  who 
maintained  that  if  it  was  any  thing  supernatural  it  would  certainly 
be  very  angry  and  more  troublesome.  Her  opinion  was  verified  by 
the  event  ;  Jeffery  had  never  till  then  begun  his  operations  during 
the  day  ;  from  that  time  he  came  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  and 
was  louder  than  before.  And  he  never  entered  Mr.  Wesley's  study 
till  the  owner  one  day  rebuked  him  sharply,  called  him  a  deaf  and 
dumb  devil,  and  bade  him  cease  to  disturb  the  innocent  children,  and 
come  to  him  in  his  study,  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say.  This  was  a 
sort  of  defiance,  and  Jeffery  therefore  took  him  at  his  word.  No 
other  person  in  the  family  ever  felt  the  goblin,  but  Mr.  Wesley  was 
thrice  pushed  by  it  with  considerable  force. 

So  he  himself  relates,  and  his  evidence  is  clear  and  distinct.  He 
says,  also,  that  once  or  twice  when  he  spoke  to  it,  he  heard  two  or 
three  feeble  squeaks,  a  little  louder  than  the  chirping  of  a  bird,  but 
not  like  the  noise  of  rats.  What  is  said  of  an  actual  appearance  is 
not  so  well  confirmed.  Mrs.  Wesley  thought  she  saw  something  run 
from  under  the  bed,  and  thought  it  most  like  a  badger,  but  she  could 
not  well  say  of  what  shape  ;  and  the  man  saw  something  like  a  white 
rabbit,  which  came  from  behind  the  oven,  with  its  ears  flat  upon  the 
neck,  and  its  little  scut  standing  straight  up.  A  shadow  may  possibly 
explain  the  first  of  these  appearances  ;  the  other  may  be  imputed  tcv 
that  proneness  which  ignorant  persons  so  commonly  evince  to  exag- 
gerate in  all  uncommon  cases.  These  circumstances,  therefore, 
though  apparently  silly  in  themselves,  in  no  degree  invalidate  the 
other  parts  of  the  story,  which  rest  upon  the  concurrent  testimony 
of  many  intelligent  witnesses.  The  door  was  once  violently  pushed 
against  Emilia,  when  there  was  no  person  on  the  outside  ;  the  latches 
were  frequently  lifted  up  ;  the  windows  clattered  always  before  Jef- 
fery entered  a  room,  and  whatever  iron  or  brass  was  there,  rung  and 
jarred  exceedingly.  It  was  observed,  also,  that  the  wind  coojmonly 
rose  after  any  of  his  noises,  and  increased  with  it,  and  whistled  loudly 
around  the  house.  Mr.  Wesley's  trencher  (for  it  was  before  our 
potteries  had  pushed  their  ware  into  every  village  throughout  the 
kingdom)  danced  one  diiy  upon  the  table,  to  his  no  small  ama/etpent ; 
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and  the  hand  of  Robin's  hand-mill,  at  another  time,  was  turned  round 
with  ^re,lt  swiftness  ;  unluckily,  Robin  bad  just  done  grinding  ;  no- 
thing vexed  him,  he  said,  but  that  the  mill  was  empty  ;  if  there  had 
born  corn  in  it,  JefTery  might  have  ground  his  heart  out  before  he 
would  have  disturbed  him.  It  was  plninly  a  Jacobite  goblin,  and 
ieldom  suffered  Mr.  Wesley  to  pray  for  the  King  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  without  disturbing  the  family  prayers.  Mr.  Wesley  was  sore 
upon  this  subject,  and  became  angry,  and  therefore  repeated  the 
prayer.  But  when  Samuel  was  informed  of  this,  his  remark  was, 
"As  to  the  devil's  being  an  enemy  to  king  George,  were  I  the  king 
myself,  1  should  rather  Old  Nick  should  be  my  enemy  than  my 
friend."  The  children  were  the  only  persons  who  were  distressed 
by  tho=c  visitations  ;  the  manner  in  which  they  were  affected  is  re- 
markalde  :  when  the  noises  began,  they  appeared  to  be  frightened 
in  their  sleep — a  sweat  came  over  them,  and  they  panted  and  trem- 
bled till  the  disturbance  was  so  loud  as  to  awaken  them.  Before  it 
ceased,  the  family  had  become  quite  accustomed  to  it,  and  were  tired 
with  hearing  or  speaking  of  it.  "  Send  me  some  news,"  said  one  of 
the  sisters  to  her  brother  Samuel,  "for  we  are  secluded  from  the 
sight  or  hearing  of  any  versal  thing,  except  Jeil'ery." 

An  author  who  in  this  age  relates  such  a  story,  and  treats  it  as  not 
utterly  incredible  and  absurd,  must  expect  to  be  ridiculed  ;  but  the 
testimony   upon  which  it  rests   is  far  too  strong  to  be  set  aside  be- 
cause of  the  strangeness  of  the  relation.     The  letters  which  passed 
at  the  time  between  Samuel  Wesley  and  the  family  at  Epworth,  the 
journal  which  Mr.  Wesley  kept  of  these  remarkable  transactions,  and 
the  evidence  concerning  them  which  .John  afterwards  collected,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  were  *  published  by  him  as  being 
*'  perhaps  the  best  authenticated  and  best  told  story  of  the  kind  that 
is  any  where  extant."     He  observes  in  favour  of  the  story,  "  that 
all  the  parties  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  void  of  fear,  and  also 
free  from  credulity,  except  the  general  belief  that  such  things  were 
eupernatural."     But  he  argues,  that  where  no  good  end  was  to  be 
answered,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  no  miracle  was  wrought  ;  and 
he  supposes,  as  the  most  probable  solution,  that  it  was  a  trick  of  the 
servants,  assisted  by  some  of  the  neighbours,  for  the  sake  of  amusing 
themselves  and  puzzling  the  family.  In  reply  to  this  it  may  be  safely 
asserted,  that  many  of  the  circumstances  cannot  be  explained  by  any 
such  supposition,  nor  by  any  legerdemain,  nor  by  ventriloquism,  nor 
by  any  secret  of  acoustics.    The  former  argument  would  be  valid,  if 
the  term  miracle  were  applicable  to  the  case  ;  but  by  miracle   Dr. 
Priestley  evidently  intends  a  manifestation  of  Divine  power,  and  in  the 
present  inslance  no  such  manifestation  is  supposed,  any  more  than  in 
the  appearance  of  a  departed  spirit.     Such  things  may  be  preter- 
natural and   yet  not  miraculous  :  they  may  be  not  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  and  yet  imply  no  alteration  of  its  law*.     And  with 
regard  to  the  good  end  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  answer,  it 
would  be  end  sutlkient  if  sometimes  one  of  those  unhappy  persons 
who,  looking  through  the  dim  glass  of  infidelity,  see  nothing  beyond 
this  life,  and  the  narrow  sphere  of  mortal  existence,  should,  from  the 

•  These  papers  ^re  inserted  araonir  the  Notes  and  Illustrations  at.  the  end  of  the  Volume,  that  the 
reader  may  have  before  hiin  the  original  documents  relating  to  this  remarkable  affair. 
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well-established  truth  of  one  such  story,  (trifling  and  objectless  as  it 
might  otherwise  appear,)  be  led  to  a  conclusion  that  there  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy. 

John  suffered  at  the  Charter-house  under  the  tyranny  which  the 
elder  boys  were  permitted  to  exercise.  This  evil  at  one  time  existed 
very  generally  in  English  schools,  through  tlie  culpable  negligence 
of  the  masters  ;  and  perhaps  may  still  continue  to  exist,  though,  if  a 
system  were  designed  for  cultivating  the  worst  dispositions  of  human 
nature,  it  could  not  more  effectually  answer  the  purpose.  The  boys 
of  the  higher  forms  of  the  Charter-house  were  then  in  the  practice 
of  taking  their  portion  of  meat  from  the  younger  ones,  by  the  law  of 
the  strongest  ;  and  during  great  part  of  the  time  that  Wesley  re- 
mained there,  a  small  daily  portion  of  bread  was  his  only  food. 
Those  theoretical  physicians  who  recommend  spare  diet  for  the  hu- 
man animal,  might  appeal  with  triumph  to  the  length  of  days  which 
he  attained,  and  the  elastic  constitution  which  he  enjoyed.  He  him- 
self imputed  this  blessing,  in  great  measure,  to  the  strict  obedience 
with  which  he  performed  an  injunction  of  his  father's,  that  he  should 
run  round  the  Charter-house  garden  three  times  every  morning. — 
Here,  for  his  quietness,  regularity,  and  application,  he  became  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  master.  Dr.  Walker  ;  and  through  life  he  retained 
so  great  a  predilection  for  the  place,  that  on  his  annual  visit  to  Lon- 
don, he  made  it  a  custom  to  walk  through  the  scene*  of  his  boyhood. 
To  most  men,  every  year  would  render  a  pilgrimage  of  this  kind 
more  painful  than  the  last ;  but  Wesley  seems  never  to  have  looked 
back  with  melancholy  upon  the  days  that  were  gone  ;  earthly  regrets 
of  this  kind  could  find  no  room  in  one  who  was  continually  pressing 
onward  to  the  goal. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  removed  from  the  Charter-hoilse 
to  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WESLEY  AT  OXFORD. 

Before  Wesley  went  to  the  university,  he  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  Hebrew  under  his  brother  Samuel's  tuition.  At  col- 
lege he  continued  his  studies  with  all  diligence,  and  was  noticed 
there  for  his  attainments,  and  especially  for  his  skill  in  logic,  by 
which  he  frequently  put  to  silence  those  who  contended  with  him  in 

*  Good  old  Izaak  Walton  has  preserved  a  beautiful  speech  of  that  excellent  man,  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  when,  in  his  old  ag'e,  he  was  returning-  from  a  visit  to  Winchester,  where  he  had  been 
educated.  "IIow  useful,"  he  said  to  a  friend,  his  companion  in  that  journey,  "bow  useful  was  that 
advice  of  a  holy  monk,  who  persuaded  his  friend  to  perform  his  customary  devotions  in  a  constant 
place,  because  in  that  place  we  usually  meet  with  those  very  thoughts  which  possessed  us  at  our 
last  being  there.  And  I  find  it  thus  far  experimentally  true,  that  my  now  being  in  that  school,  and 
seeing  that  very  place  where  I  sate  when  I  was  a  boy,  occasioned  me  to  remember  those  very 
thoughts  of  my  youth  which  then  possessed  me  ;  sweet  thoughts,  indeed,  that  promised  my  grow- 
ing years  numerous  pleasures,  without  mixtures  of  cares;  and  those  to  be  enjoyed  when  time 
(which  I  therefore  thought  slow-paced)  had  changed  my  youth  inte  manhood  :  but  age  and  expe- 
rience have  taught  me,  that  those  were  but  empty  hopes ;  for  I  have  always  found  it  true,  as  my 
Saviour  did  foretell, '  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'  Nevertheless,  I  saw  there  a  succes- 
sion of  boys  using  the  same  recreations,  and,  questionless,  possessed  with  the  same  thoughts  that 
then  possessed  me.  Thus  one  generation  succeeds  another,  botU  in  their  Iiv«s,  recreations,  hope*, 
/ears,  aod  death." 
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after  lil'c.  No  nnn,  indeed,  was  ever  more  dexterous  in  the  art  of 
reasoning.  A  charge  uas  once  brought  against  him  that  he  dehghted 
to  perplex  his  opponents  by  his  expertness  in  sophistry  ;  he  repelled 
It  wall  indignation  ;  "  It  has  been  my  (irst  care,"  said  he,  "  to  see 
tli.it  my  cause  was  good,  and  never,  either  in  jest  or  earnest,  to  de- 
fend the  wrong  side  of  a  qiieslion  ;  and  shame  on  me  if  I  cannot  de- 
fend the  right  after  so  much  practice,  and  after  having  been  so  early- 
accustomed  to  separate  truth  from  falsehood,  how  artfully  soever 
they  are  twisted  together."  Like  his  father,  and  both  his  bro- 
thers, he  was  no  inexpert  versifier  in  his  youth  ;  this,  however,  was 
a  talent  which  he  forbore  to  use,  when  ascetic  opinions  began  to 
inllueiice  him, — and  the  honour  of  being  the  sweet  singer  of  Metho- 
dism was  reserved  for  his  brother  Charles. 

When  he  was  an  under-graduate,  his  manners  were  free  and 
cheerful  ;  and  that  activity  of  disposition  which  bore  him  afterward 
through  such  uninterrupted  labour,  displayed  itself  in  wit  and  viva- 
ritv.  But  when  the  time  of  life  arrived  at  which  he  might  have 
taken  orders,  he,  who  was  not  a  man  to  act  lightly  upon  any  occa- 
sion, and  least  of  all  upon  so  solemn  a  one,  began  to  reflect  serious- 
ly upon  the  importance  of  the  priestly  office,  and  to  feel  some  scru- 
ples concerning  the  motives  by  which  the  person  ought  to  be  influ- 
enced who  determines  to  take  upon  himself  so  awful  a  charge. 
These  scruples  he  communicated  to  his  fither,  who  answered  them 
s«;nsibly  ;  but  agreed  with  him^in  not  liking  "  a  callow  clergyman  ;" 
and  hinting  that  he  thought  it  tob  soon  for  him  to  be  ordained,  ex- 
horted him  to  work  while  he  could.  The  letter  was  written  with  a 
trembling  pen  ;  "  You  see,"  said  the  old  man,  "  Time  has  shaken 
me  by  the  hand,  and  Death  is  but  a  little  way  behind  him.  My  eyes 
and  heart  are  now  almost  all  I  have  left,  and  I  bless  God  for  them." 
The  mother,  however,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  sooner  he  entered 
into  deacon's  orders  the  better,  because  it  might  be  an  inducement 
to  greater  application  in  the  study  of  practical  divinity.  "  And 
now,"  said  slie,  "  in  good  earnest  resolve  to  make  religion  the  busi- 
ness of  your  life  ;  for,  after  all,  that  is  the  one  thing  that,  strictly 
speaking,  is  necessary  ;  all  things  beside  are  comparatively  little  to 
the  purj)oses  of  life.  1  heartily  wish  you  would  now  enter  upon  a 
sUicl  examination  of  yourself,  that  you  may  know  whether  you  have 
a  reasonable  hope  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.  If  you  have,  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  it  will  abundantly  reward  your  pains  ;  if  you 
have  not,  you  will  find  a  more  reasonable  occasion  for  tears  than  can 
be  met  with  in  a  tragedy." 

in  conformity  to  this  advice  he  applied  himself  closely  to  theologi- 
cal studies  ;  his  devotional  feelings  thus  fostered,  soon  acquired  the 
predominance  in  a  frame  of  mind  like  his,  and  he  now  became  de- 
sirous of  entering  upon  his  ministerial  career.  The  father  under- 
standing this,  judged  it  adviseable  that  he  should  be  ordained  in  the 
ensuing  summer  ;  "  but,  in  the  first  place,"  said  he,  "  if  you  love 
yourself  or  mc,  pray  heartily."  Two  books  which  he  read  in  the 
rour--e  of  this  preparation  laid  strong  hold  upon  him.  The  first  was 
the  famous  treatise  De  Imitatione  Christi,  commonly  ascribed  upon 
insufiicient  and  disputed  evidence  to  Thomas  a  Kempis.  The  view 
whirh  is  taken  in  that  work  of  human  hfe  and  of  Christian  duties 
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revolted  him  at  first.  Upon  this,  as  upon  all  other  subjects,  he  con- 
sulted his  parents  as  bis  natural  and  best  counsellors,  and  represent- 
ed it  with  humility  as  a  misfortune  that  he  diifered  from  the  writer 
in  some  main  points.  "  I  cannot  think,"  said  he,  "  that  when  God 
sent  us  into  the  world,  he  had  irreversibly  decreed  that  we  should 
be  perpetually  miserable  in  it.  If  our  taking  up  the  Cross  imply  our 
bidding  adieu  to  all  joy  and  satisfaction,  how  is  it  reconcileable  with 
what  Solomon  expressly  affirms  of  religion,  that  her  ways  are  rcays  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace  .^"  Another  of  his  tenets  is, 
that  mirth  or  pleasure  is  useless,  if  not  sinful  ;  and  that  nothing  is  an 
affliction  to  a  good  man, — that  he  ought  to  thank  God  even  for  send 
ing  him  misery.  This,  in  my  opinion,  says  Wesley,  is  contrary  to 
God's  design  in  afflicting  us  ;  for  though  he  chastenelh  those  whom 
he  loveth,  yet  it  is  in  order  to  humble  them.  His  mother  agreed  with 
him  that  the  author  of  this  treatise  had  more  zeal  than  knowledge, 
and  was  one  of  those  men  who  would  unnecessarily  strew  the  way 
of  life  with  thorns.  "  Would  you  judge  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlaw- 
fulness of  pleasure,"  she  said,  "■  take  this  rule  : — whatever  weakens 
your  reason,  impairs  the  tenderness  of  your  conscience,  obscures 
your  sense  of  God,  or  takes  off  the  relish  of  spiritual  things  ; — in 
short,  whatever  increases  the  strength  and  authority  of  your  body 
over  your  mind,  that  thing  is  sin  to  you,  however  innocent  it  may 
be  in  itself."  Well  might  Wesley  consult  upon  such  questions  a 
mother  who  was  capable  of  reasoning  and  writing  thus.  His  father 
expressed  a  different  opinion  ;  "  All  men,"  he  said,  "  were  apt  to 
verge  towards  extremes,  but  mortification  was  still  an  indispensable 
Christian  duty.  If  the  young  man  will  rejoice  in  his  youth,  let  him 
take  care  that  his  joys  be  innocent ;  and  in  order  to  this,  remember, 
th;\i  for  all  these  things  God  will  bring  him  into  judgment."  The 
book  had  been  his  "  great  and  old  companion,"  and  he  thought  that, 
"  making  some  grains  of  allowance,  it  might  be  read  to  great  advan- 
tage,— nay,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  peruse  it  seriously  without 
admiring,  and  in  some  measure  imitating,  its  heroic  strains  of  humi- 
lity, piety,  and  devotion."  But  he  referred  him  to  his  mother,  say- 
ing, that  "  she  had  leisure  to  boult  the  matter  to  the  bran."  This 
reference  to  the  judgment  of  a  woman  upon  such  a  subject  will  ap- 
pear less  extraordinary,  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  practice  of 
giving  girls  a  learned  education,  which  began  in  England  with  the 
Reformation,  had  not  been  laid  aside  in  Mrs.  Wesley's  youth — that 
she  understood  Greek  and  Latin,  and  that  her  early  studies  had  been 
directed  to  theology.  Her  attainments,  however,  had  not  made  her 
pedantic  ;  neither  had  her  talents,  and  the  deference  which  was  paid 
to  them  by  her  husband  and  her  children,  rendered  her  in  any  de- 
gree presumptuous.  She  speaks  of  herself  in  this  correspondence 
as  being  infirm  and  slow  of  understanding  ;  but  expresses  the  delight 
which  it  gave  her  to  correspond  with  her  son  upon  such  subjects. 

The  treatise  De  Imitatione  appears  to  have  offended  Wesley's  rea- 
son, as  well  as  the  instincts  of  hilarity  and  youth.  But  the  impres- 
sion which  this  writer  (whoever  he  be)  failed  to  make,  was  produced 
by  the  work  of  a  far  more  powerful  intellect,  and  an  imagination  in- 
finitely more  fervent^ — Jeremy  Taylor's  Rules  of  Holy  Living  and 
Dying.     He  had  been  trained  up  in  religious  habits  ;  and  when  bi-^ 
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relii^ious  feelings  were  once  called  into  action,  they  soon  became 
ine^eminenl  above  all  others.  That  part  in  particular,  of  this  splen- 
did work,  which  relates  to  purity  of  intention,  affected  him  exceed- 
ingly. "  In«tantlv,"  he  says,  "I  resolved  to  dedicate  all  my  life  to 
Ciod— a//  my  thoughts,  and  words,  and  actions,  being  thoroughly  con- 
vinced there  was  no  medium  ;  but  that  every  part  of  my  life  (not 
•so/ne  only)  must  either  be  a  sacritice  to  God,  or  myself, — that  is  in 
effect  to  the  Devil."  The  Imitation,  which  he  had  found  repulsive 
at  first,  appeared  so  no  longer  now  :  Bishop  Taylor  had  prepared 
the  way  for  the  ascetic  author,  and  he  began  to  find  in  the  perusal 
sensible  comfort,  such  as  he  was  an  utter  stranger  to  before.  His 
father,  who  had  once  thought  him  wanting  in  theopathy,  and  proba- 
bly for  that  reason  had  advised  him  to  delay  his  ordination,  perceived 
the  change  with  joy.  "  God  fit  you  for  your  great  work  !"  he  said 
to  him  ;  "  Fast,  watch,  and  pray  ;  believe,  love,  endure,  and  be 
hap[)y,  towards  which  you  shall  never  want  the  most  ardent  prayers 
of  your  affectionate  father."  He  removed  some  scruples  which  his 
sot)  expressed  conceining  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian 
creed, — that  creed  of  which  Tillotson  wished  the  church  of  England 
were  "  well  rid."  "  Their  point,"  he  said,  "  was  levelled  only 
against  obstinate  heretics  ;  and  a  distinction  was  undoubtedly  to  be 
made  between  what  is  wilful  and  what  is,  in  some  measure,  involun- 
tary. God  certainly  will  make  a  difference,  and  to  him  it  must  be 
left ;  our  business  is  to  keep  to  the  rule  which  he  has  given  us.  As 
to  the  main  of  the  cause,"  he  continues,  "  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
our  adversaries  is  to  turn  the  war  and  their  own  vaunted  arms  against 
them.  From  balancing  the  schemes,  it  will  appear,  that  there  are 
many  irreconcileable  absurdities  and  contradictions  in  theirs,  but 
none  such  (though  indeed  some  difficulties)  in  ours.  They  can  ne- 
ver prove  a  contradiction  in  our  Three  and  One,  unless  we  affirm 
them  to  be  so  in  the  same  respect,  which  every  child  knows  we  do 
not.  But  we  can  prove  there  is  one  in  a  creature's  being  a  creator, 
ivhich  they  assert  of  our  Lord." 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  opinions  of  the  young  theologian  at  this 
time  upon  some  of  those  topics,  whereon  he  enlarged  so  copiously, 
and  acted  so  decisively  in  after  life.  Jeremy  Taylor  had  remarked 
that  wc  ought,  "  in  some  sense  or  other,  to  think  ourselves  the  worst 
in  every  company  where  we  come."  The  duty  of  absolute  humility, 
Wesley  at  once  acknowledged  ;  but  he  denied  that  this  comparative 
humility,  as  he  called  it,  was  in  our  power  ;  it  could  not  be  reasona- 
ble, or  sincere,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  a  virtue.  The  bishop 
had  affirmed,  that  we  know  not  whether  God  has  forgiven  us.  Wes- 
ley could  not  assent  to  this  position.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  we  dwell  in 
Christ  and  Christ  in  us,  which  he  will  not  do  unless  we  are  regene- 
rate, certainly  we  must  be  sensible  of  it.  If  we  can  never  have  any 
certainty  of  our  beisg  in  a  state  of  salvation,  good  reason  it  is  that 
every  moment  should  be  spent,  not  in  joy,  but  in  fear  and  trembling; 
and  then,  undoubtedly,  in  this  life  we  are  of  all  men  most  miserable. 
God  deliver  us  from  such  a  fearful  expectation  !  Humility  is  un- 
doubtedly necessary  to  salvation,  and  if  all  these  things  are  essential 
to  humility,  who  can  be  humble  ?  who  can  be  saved  ?  That  we  can 
never  be  so  certaio  of  the  pardoa  of  our  sins,  as  to  be  assured  they 
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will  never  rise  up  against  us.  I  firmly  believe.  We  know  that  they 
will  infallibly  do  so  if  we  apostatize  ;  and  I  am  not  satisfied  what  evi- 
dence there  can  be  of  our  final  perseverance,  till  we  have  finished 
our  course.  But  1  am  persuaded  we  may  know  if  we  are  now  in  a 
state  of  salvation,  since  that  is  expressly  promised  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures to  our  sincere  endeavours,  and  we  are  surely  able  to  judge  of 
our  own  sincerity."  He  was  startled  at  that  part  of  our  articles 
which  bears  a  Calvinistic  appearance.  "  As  I  understand  faith," 
said  he,  "  to  be  an  assent  to  any  truth  upon  rational  grounds,  1  do 
not  think  it  possible,  without  perjury,  to  swear  I  believe  any  thing, 
unless  I  have  reasonable  grounds  for  my  persuasion.  Now,  that 
which  contradicts  reason  cannot  be  said  to  stand  upon  reasonable 
grounds,  and  such,  undoubtedly,  is  every  proposition  which  is  in- 
compatible with  the  divine  justice  or  mercy.  What  then  shall  I  say 
of  predestination  ?  If  it  was  inevitably  decreed  from  eternity  that  a 
determinate  part  of  mankind  should  be  saved,  and  none  beside  them, 
a  vast  mnjority  of  the  world  were  only  born  to  eternal  death,  with- 
out so  much  as  a  possibility  of  avoiding  it.  How  is  this  consistent 
with  either  the  divine  justice  or  mercy  ?  Is  it  merciful  to  ordain  a 
creature  to  everlasting  misery  ?  Is  it  just  to  punish  man  for  crimes 
which  he  could  not  but  commit  ?  That  God  should  be  the  author  of 
sin  and  injustice,  which  must,  I  think,  be  the  consequence  of  main- 
taining this  opinion,  is  a  contradiction  to  the  clearest  ideas  we  have 
of  the  divine  nature  and  perfections."  His  mother,  to  whom  these 
feelings  were  imparted,  agreed  with  him  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
of  predestination  was  shocking,  and  ought  utterly  to  be  abhorred. 
The  church  doctrine,  she  argued,  if  it  were  properly  understood, 
in  no  wise  derogated  from  God's  free  grace,  nor  impaired  the  liberty 
of  man  ;  for  there  could  be  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  pre- 
science of  God  is  the  cause  why  so  many  finally  perish,  than  that  our 
knowing  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow  is  the  cause  of  its  rising.  But 
she  wondered  why  men  would  amuse  themselves  with  searching  into 
the  decrees  of  God,  which  no  human  art  could  fathom,  and  not  ra- 
ther employ  their  time  and  powers  in  making  their  own  election  sure. 
"  Such  studies,"  she  said,  "  tended  more  to  confound  than  to  inform 
the  understanding  :  but  as  he  had  entered  upon  it,  if  her  thoughts 
did  not  satisfy  him,  he  had  better  consult  his  father,  who  was  surely 
much  better  qualified  for  a  casuist  than  herself." 

The  course  of  these  studies,  aided  also  by  his  meeting,  for  the  first 
time,  with  a  religious  friend,  produced  a  great  change  in  Wesley's 
frame  of  mind.  He  began  to  alter  the  whole  form  of  his  conversa- 
tion, and  to  set  in  earnest  upon  a  new  life.  He  communicated  every 
week,  and  began  to  pray  for  that  inward  holiness,  of  the  necessity 
of  which  Bishop  Taylor  had  convinced  him,  and  to  aim  at  it  with  his 
utmost  endeavours.  Thus  prepared  in  heart  as  well  as  in  knowledge, 
he  was  ordained  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1725,  by  Dr.  Potter,  then 
bishop  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  primate.  In  the  ensuing  spring 
he  oftered  himself  for  a  fellowship  at  Lincoln  College.  Even  in  col- 
lege elections  there  is  play  enough  for  evil  passions,  and  too  much 
license  allowed  them.  Though  Wesley  was  not  yet  eccentric  in  his 
habits  of  fife,  the  strictness  of  his  religious  principles  was  sufficient- 
ly remarkable  to  afford  subject  for  satire  ;  and  his  opponents  hoped 
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to  prevent  his  success  by  making  him  ridiculons.  Upon  this  occa* 
sion  his  father  told  him  it  was  a  callow  virtue  that  could  not  beaJT 
beini?  lauijhed  at.  His  mother  encouraged  him  in  a  different  manner. 
•'  If,"  said  she,  "  it  be  a  weak  vii  tue  that  cannot  bear  being  laugbect 
at,  F  am  sure  it  is  a  strong  and  well-confirmed  virtue  that  can  stand 
the  test  of  a  brisk  buffoonery.  Many  people,  though  ^vell  inclined. 
Ijave  yet  made  shipwreck  of  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  merely  be- 
cause thev  could  not  bear  raillery.  1  would  therefore  aidvisc  those 
•who  are  in  the  beginning  of  a  Christian  course,  to  shun  the  company 
of  profane  wits,  as  they  would  the  plague  or  poverty  ;  and  never  to 
contract  an  intimicy  with  any  but  such  as  have  a  good  sense  of  reli- 
gion." Notwithstanding  this  kind  of  opposition,  he  attained  the  ob- 
ject in  view,  and  was  elected  fellow  in  March,  1726,  having  been 
much  indebted  to  his  brother  Samuel's  influence,  and  to  the  good 
nill  of  the  rector  of  the  college,  Dr.  Morley.  This  was  a  great 
joy  to  his  father,  who  was  now  fir  advanced  in  the  vale  of  years. 
in  writing  to  congratulate  him  he  says,  "  What  will  be  my  own  fate 
before  the  summer  be  over,  God  knows  :  sed  passi  graviora. — 
Wherever  I  am,  my  Jack  is  fellow  of  Lincoln." 

This  removal  enabled  him  to  rid  himself  of  all  unsympathizing 
acquaintance,  in  a  manner  which  he  related,  sixty  years  afterwards, 
in  liis  sermon  on  leaving  the  world.  "  When  it  pleased  God,"  he. 
says,  "  to  give  me  a  settled  resolution  to  be  not  a  nominal, but  a  real 
Christian,  (being  then  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,)  my  acquaint- 
ance were  as  ignorant  of  God  as  myself.  But  there  was  this  differ-" 
ence  :  1  knew  my  own  ignorance  ;  they  did  not  know  theirs.  I 
faintly  endeavoured  to  help  them,  but  in  vain.  Meantime  1  found, 
by  sad  experience,  that  even  their  harmless  conversation,  so  callecJ, 
damped  all  my  good  resolutions.  But  how  to  get  rid  of  them  wjts 
the  question  which  I  revolved  in  my  mind  again  and  again.  1  sa\y 
no  possible  way.  unless  it  should  please  God  to  remove  me  to  another 
College.  He  did  so,  in  a  manner  utterly  contrary  to  all  human 
proljability.  1  was  elected  fellow  of  a  college,  where  I  knew  not 
one  person.  I  foresaw  abundance  of  people  would  come  to  see  me, 
either  out  of  friendship,  civility,  or  curiosity,  and  that  I  should  have 
offers  of  acquaintance  new  and  old  ;  but  1  had  now  fixed  my  plan. 
Entering  now,  as  it  were,  into  a  new  world,  I  resolved  to  have  no 
acquaintance  by  chance,  but  by  choice,  and  to  choose  such  only  as 
I  had  reason  to  believe  would  help  me  on  my  way  to  heaven.  In 
consequence  of  this,  I  narrowly  observed  the  temper  and  behaviour 
of  all  that  visited  me.  I  saw  no  reason  to  think  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  truly  loved  or  feared  God.  Such  acquaintance,  there- 
fore, I  did  not  choose  :  I  could  not  expect  they  would  do  me  any 
good.  Therefore,  when  any  of  these  came,  I  behaved  as  courteouslV 
as  1  could  ;  but  to  the  question,  '  When  will  you  come  to  see  me  '?' 
I  returned  no  answer.  When  they  had  come  a  few  times,  and  found 
1  still  declined  returning  the  visit,  I  saw  them  no  more.  And  I  bless 
God,"  he  adds,  "  this  has  been  my  invariable  rule  for  about  three- 
score years.  I  knew  many  reflections  would  follow  ;  but  that  did 
not  move  me,  as  I  knew  full  well  it  was  my  caUing  to  go  through  evil- 
report  and  good  report.'"' 

From  this  time  Wesley  began  to  keep  a  diary,  according  to  vi 
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practice  which  at  one  lime  was  very  general  among  persons  reli- 
giously disponed.  To  this  practice  the  world  owes  some  valuable 
materials  for  history  as  well  as  imlividual  biography  ;  but  perhaps 
BO  person  has,  in  this  manner,  conveyed  so  lively  a  picture  of  him- 
self as  Wesley.  During  a  most  restless  life  of  incessant  occupation, 
he  found  time  to  register  not  only  his  proceedings,  but  his  thoughts, 
his  studies,  and  his  occasional  remarks  upon  men  and  books,  and  not 
unfrequently  upon  miscellaneous  subjects,  with  a  vivacity  which 
characterized  him  to  the  last.  Eight  months  after  his  election  to  a 
fellowship,  he  was  appointed  Greek  lecturer  and  moderator  of  the 
classes.  At  that  time  disputations  were  held  six  times  a  week  at 
Lincoln  College  ;  and  however  the  students  may  have  profited  by 
them,  they  were  of  singular  use  to  the  moderator.  "  1  could  not 
avoid,"  he  says,  "  acquiring  hereby  some  degree  of  expertness  in 
arguing  ;  and  especially  in  discerning  and  pointing  out  well-covered 
and  plausible  fallacies.  1  have  since  found  abundant  reason  to  praise 
God  for  giving  me  this  honest  art.  By  this,  when  men  have  hedged 
me  in  by  what  they  called  demonstrations,  1  have  been  many  times 
able  to  dash  them  in  pieces  :  in  spite  of  all  its  covers,  to  touch  the 
very  point  where  the  fallacy  lay,  and  it  flew  open  in  a  moment." 
He  now  formed  for  himself  a  scheme  of  studies,  resolving  not  to 
vary  from  it  for  some  years  at  least. — Mondays  and  Tuesdays  were 
allotted  for  the  classics  ;  Wednesdays  to  logic  and  ethics  ;  Thursdays 
to  Hebrew  and  Arabic  ;  Fridays  to  metaphysics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy ;  Saturdays  to  oratory  and  poetry,  but  chiefly  to  composition  in 
those  arts  ;  and  the  Sabbath  to  divinity.  It  appears  by  his  diary, 
also,  that  he  gave  great  attention  to  mathematics.  But  he  had  come 
to  that  conclusion,  at  which,  sooner  or  later,  every  studious  man 
must  arrive, — that  life  is  not  long  enough  for  the  attainment  of  gene- 
ral knowledge,  and  that  there  are  many  things  of  which  the  most 
learned  must  content  themselves  to  be  ignorant.  He  says  to  his 
mother,  "  I  am  perfectly  come  over  to  your  opinion,  that  there  are 
many  truths  it  is  not  worth  while  to  know.  Curiosity,  indeed,  might 
be  a  sufficient  plea  for  our  laying  out  some  time  upon  them,  if  we 
had  half  a  dozen  centuries  of  lives  to  come  ;  but  methinks  it  is  great 
ill  husbandry  to  spend  a  considerable  part  of  the  small  pittance  now 
allowed  us,  in  what  makes  us  neither  a  quick  nor  a  sure  return." 
Full  of  business  as  he  now  was,  he  found  time  for  writing,  by  rising 
an  hour  earlier  in  the  morning,  and  going  into  company  an  hour  later 
in  the  evening. 

As  his  religious  feelings  grew  «pon  him,  that  state  of  mind  came 
on  which  led  the  enthusiasts  of  early  ages  into  the  wilderness.  He 
began  to  think  that  such  society  as  that  wherein  he  was  placed, 
hindered  his  progress  in  spiritual  things.  He  thought  it  "  the  settled 
temper  of  his  soul,"  that  he  should,  for  some  time  at  least,  prefer 
such  a  retirement  as  might  seclude  him  from  all  the  world,  where 
he  might  confirm  in  himself  those  habits  which  he  thought  best, 
before  the  flexibility  of  youth  should  be  over.  A  school  was  pro- 
posed to  him,  with  a  good  salary  annexed  to  it,  in  one  of  tlie  York- 
shire dales.  Some  persons,  who  knew  the  place,  gave  him  what 
they  thought  a  frightful  description  of  it,  according  to  the  fashion  of 
■an  age  in  which  the  sense  of  picturesque  beauty  seenre  hardly  to 
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have  existed.  They  told  him  that  it  wns  a  little  vale,  so  pent  up 
between  two  hills,  that  it  was  scarcely  accessible  on  any  side  ;  little 
company  was  to  be  expected  from  without,  and  there  was  none 
within.  "  I  should  therefore,'*  says  he,  "  be  entirely  at  liberty  to 
converse  witli  company  of  my  own  choosing,  whom,  for  that  reason, 
I  would  brinp;  with  mc  ;  and  company  equally  agreeable,  wherever 
I  fixed,  could  not  put  me  to  less  expense. 

"  The  sun  fliat  walks  his  airy  way, 
Tn  rhcer  ttie  world  and  bring  the  day : 
The  niiion  that  shines  with  borrowed  lis'if, 
The  stars  that  gild  the  gloomy  night ; 
All  of  these,  and  all  I  see, 
Should  be  sung,  and  sung  by  me-. 
These  praise  their  Maker  as  they  ran, 
But  want  and  ask  the  tongue  of  man." 

The  option  of  this  retirement,  to  which  he  seems  at  this  time  to 
have  been  so  well  inclined,  was  not  given  him,  and  his  mother  was 
not  sorry  that  the  school  was  otherwise  disposed  of:  •'  That  way  of 
life,"  she  said,  "  would  not  agree  with  your  constitution,  and  1  hope 
God  has  better  work  for  you  to  do  ;"  words  which,  perhaps,  in  after 
years,  carried  with  them  a  prophetic  import  and  impulse  to  his 
imagination.  The  elder  Wesley  was  now,  from  age  and  infirmity, 
become  unequal  to  the  duty  of  both  his  livings,  especially  as  the  road 
between  them  was  bad,  and  sometimes  dangerous  in  the  winter. 
John  therefore,  at  his  desire,  went  to  reside  at  Wroote,  and  officiated 
there  as  his  curate.  Though  a  native  of  the  county,  he  did  not 
escape  the  ague,  which  was  then  its  endemic  malady  ;  and  perhaps 
it  was  fortunate  for  him,  after  two  3'ears,  to  be  summoned  to  his  col- 
lege, upon  a  regulation  that  the  junior  fellows,  who  might  be  chosen 
moderators,  should  attend  in  person  the  duties  of  their  office.  It 
was  while  he  held  this  curacy,  that  he  obtained  priest's  orders  from 
the  same  prelate  who  had  ordained  him  deacon  three  years  before. 

In  consequence  of  this  summons,  he  once  more  took  up  his  abode 
at  Lincoln  College,  became  a  tutor  tiiere,  and  presided  as  moderator 
at  the  disputations  which  were  held  six  times  a  week  in  the  hall  ; 
an  office  which  exercised  and  sharpened  his  habits  of  logical  discri- 
mination. Some  time  before  his  return  to  the  University,  he  had 
travelled  many  miles  to  see  what  is  called  "  a  serious  man."  This 
person  said  to  him,  "  Sir,  you  wish  to  serve  God  and  go  to  heaven. 
Remember,  you  cannot  serve  him  alone  ;  you  must  either/«d  com- 
panions or /na/ce  them  ;  the  Bible  knows  nothing  of  solitary  religion." 
Wesley  never  forgot  tiiese  words  ;  and  it  happened  that  while  he 
was  residing  upon  his  curacy,  such  a  society  was  prepared  for  him 
at  Oxford  as  he  and  his  serious  adviser  would  have  wished. 

While  Charles  Wesley  was  at  Westminster  under  his  brother,  a 
gentleman  of  large  fortune  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  same  family  name, 
wrote  to  the  father,  and  inquired  of  him  if  he  had  a  son  named  Charles  ; 
for  if  so,  he  would  make  him  his  heir.  Accordingly  his  school  bills, 
during  several  years,  were  discharged  by  his  unseen  namesake.  At 
length  a  gentleman,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  this  Mr.  Wesley, 
called  upon  him,  and  after  much  conversation,  asked  if  he  was  will- 
ing to  accompany  him  to  Ireland  :  the  youth  desired  to  write  to  his 
father  before  he  could  make  answ^er  ;  the  father  left  it  to  his  own 
d'Bcinon,  and  he,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  fair  prospects  which 
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Christ  Church  opened  to  him,  chose  to  stay  in  England.  John 
Wesley,  in  his  account  of  his  brother,  calls  this  a  fair  escape  ;  the 
fact  was  more  remarkable  than  he  was  aware  of;  for  the  person  who 
inherited  the  property  intended  for  Charles  Wesley,  and  who  took 
the  name  of  Wesley,  or  Wellesley,  in  consequence,  was  the  first 
Earl  of  Mornington,  grandfather  of  Marquis  Wellesley  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  Had  Charles  made  a  different  choice,  there  might 
have  been  no  Methodists,  the  British  Empire  in  India  might  still  have 
been  menaced  from  Seringapatam,  and  the  undisputed  tyrant  of 
Europe  might  at  this  time  have  insulted  and  endangered  us  on  our 
own  shores. 

Charles,  then  pursuing  contentedly   his   scholastic   course,  had 
been  elected  from  Westminster  to  Christ  Church,  just  after  his  bro- 
ther John  obtained  his  fellowship.     He  was  diligent  in  study,  and 
regular  in  his   conduct  ;  but  when  John  sought  to  press   upon  him 
the   importance  of  austerer  habits,   and  a  more  active   devotion,  he 
protested  against  becoming  a  saint  all  at  once,  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
his  admonitions.    While  John,  however,  resided  at  Wroote,  the  pro- 
cess which  he   had  vainly  sought  to  accelerate   in  his  brother,  was 
going  on.     His  disposition,  his  early  education,  the  example  of  his 
parents,  and  of  both  his  brethren,  were  in  unison  ;  not  knowing  how 
or  when  he  woke  out  of  his  lethargy,  he  imputed  the  change  to  the 
efficacy  of  another's  prayers, — most  likely,  he  said,   his  mother's  ; 
and  meeting  with  two  or  three  undergraduates,  whose  inclinations 
and  principles  resembled  his  own,  they  associated  together  for  the 
purpose  of  religious  improvement,  lived  by   rule,  and  received  the 
sacrament  weekly.     Such  conduct  would  at  any  time  have  attracted 
observation  in  an  English  university  ;  it  was  peculiarly  noticeable  at 
that  time,  when  a  laxity  of  opinions  as  well  as  morals  obtained,  and 
infidelity,  a  plague  which  had  lately  found  its  way  into  the  countrj', 
was  becoming  so  prevalent,  that  the  vice-chancellor  had,  in  a  pro- 
gramma,  exhorted  the  tutors  to  discharge  their  duty  by  double  dili- 
gence, and  had  forbidden  the  undergraduates  to  read  such  books  as 
might  tend  to  the  weakening  of  their  faith.     The  greatest  prudence 
would  not  have  sufficed  to  save  men  from  ridicule,  who  at  such   an 
age,  and  in  such  a  scene,  professed  to  make  religion  the  great  busi- 
ness of  their  lives  ;  and  prudence  is  rarely  united  with  enthusiasm. 
They   were  called   in  derision  the   Sacramentarians,  Bible-bigots, 
Bible  moths,  the   Holy  or  the  Godly  Club.     One  person,  with  less 
irreverence  and  more  learning,  observed,  in  reference  to  their  me- 
thodical manner  of  life,  that  a  new  sect'of  Methodists  was  sprung  up, 
alluding  to  the  ancient  school  of  physicians  known  by   that  name. 
Appellations,  even  of  opprobrious  origin,  have  often  been  adopted 
by  the  parties  to  which  they  were  applied,  as  well  as  by  the  public, 
convenience  legitimating  the  inventions  of  malice.     In  this  instance 
there  was  neither  maliciousness  nor  wit,  but  there  was  some  fitness 
in  the  name  ;  it  obtained*  vogue  ;  and  though  long,   and  even  still 
sometimes,  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  enthusiasts,   and  even   to 
all  who  observe  the  forms  of  religion  more  strictly  than  their  neigh- 

*  The  Rev.  J.  Chapman  says,  in  a  letter  to  Wesley, "  The  name  of  Methodist  is  not  a  new  name, 
never  before  given  to  any  religious  people.  Dr.  Calamy,  in  one  of  bis  Tolnmea  of  the  Ejected 
Minislers,  obserTes,  they  called  those  who  stood  up  for  Ood,  Methodists." 
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l>otirs,  it  lir\«  become  the  appropriate  designation  of  the  sect  of  whicb 
Wesley  is  the  founder. 

It  Wits  to  Chrirles  \Vesley  and  bis  few  associates  that  the  name  was 
fifst  sivcn.  When  .^ohn  returned  to  Oxford,  they  gladly  placed  them- 
selves under  lii.s  direction  :  their  meetings  acquired  more  form  and 
re£;ul!irity,and  ohlained  an  accession  of  numbers.  His  standing  and 
character  in  the  nniversity  gave  him  a  degree  of  credit  ;  and  his 
erudition,  his  keen  logic,  and  ready  speech,  commanded  respect 
wherever  he  was  known.  But  no  talents,  and,  it  may  be  added,  no 
virtues,  can  protect  the  possessor  from  the  ridicule  of  fools  and  pro- 
rtiiiates.  *■  I  hear,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  "  my  son  John  has  the  honour 
yfliiing  styled  the  Father  of  the  Holy  Club  ;  if  it  be  so,  1  am  sure  I 
must  be  the  grandiather  of  it ;  and  I  need  not  say,  that  I  had  rather 
any  of  mv  sons  sliould  be  so  dignified  and  distinguished,  than  to  have 
the  title  of  His  Holiness." 

One  of  the  earliest  members  of  this  little  society,  Mr.  Morgan, 
seems  to  have  been  morbidly  constituted  both  in  body  and  mind  ;  and 
bv  the  practice  of  rigorous  fasting,  he  injured  a  constitution  which 
required  a  very  different  treatment.  But  if  his  religion,  in  this 
point  erroneous,  led  him  to  impose  improper  privations  upon  him- 
self, it  made  him  indefatigable  in  acts  of  real  charity  toward  others  ; 
his  heart  and  his  purse  were  open  to  the  poor  and  needy  ;  he.  in- 
structed iiltle  children,  he  visited  the  sick,  and  he  prayed  with  the 
prisoners.  In  these  thing-s  he  led  the  way  ;  and  the  Wesleys,  who 
u  ere  not  backward  in  following,  have  commemorated  his  virtues  as 
they  deserve.  Morgan  died  young,  after  a  long  illness,  in  which  the 
misery  of  a  gloomy  and  mistaken  religion  aggravated  the  sufferings  of 
disease.  V\'esley  was  accused  of  having  been  the  cause  of  his  death, 
by  leading  him  into  those  austerities  which  undoubtedly  had  accele- 
rated it  ;  hut  in  these  practices  Wesley  had  been  the  imitator,  not 
the  example  ;  and  the  filher,  who  had  at  first  expressed  great  indig- 
nation at  the  extravagancies  of  his  son's  associates,  was  so  well  con- 
vinced of  this  at  last,  that  he  placed  one  of  his  children  under  his 
care.  Two  others  of  the  party  were  men  who  afterwards  acquired 
celebrity.  James  Hervey  was  one,  author  of  the  Meditations,  a 
book  which  has  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages, 
and  for  the  shallowness  of  its  matter,  its  superficial  sentimentality, 
and  its  tinsel  style,  as  much  as  for  its  devotional  spirit,  has  become 
siiiguhnly  popular.  Whitefield  ivas  the  other,  a  man  so  eminently 
connected  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  Methodism,  that  his  history 
cannot  be  separnted  from  that  of  Wesley. 

George  Whitefield  was  born  at  the  Bell  Inn,  in  the  city  of  Glouces- 
ter, at  the  close  of  the  year  1714.  He  describes  himself  as  froward 
from  his  mother's  womb  ;  so  brutish  as  to  hate  instruction  ;  stealing 
from  his  mother's  pocket,  and  frequently  appropriating  to  his  own 
UiC  the  money  that  he  took  in  the  house.  "  If  1  trace  myself,"  he 
says,  "  from  my  cradle  to  my  manhood,  1  can  see  nothing  in  me  but  a 
Jitness  to  be  damned  ;  and  if  the  Almighty  had  not  prevented  me  by 
his  grace,  I  had  now  either  been  sitting  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death,  or  condenmed,  as  the  due  reward  of  my  crimes,  to  be  for 
ever  lifting  up  my  eyes  in  torments."  Yet  Whitefield  could  recollect 
early  movings  of  the  heart,  which  satisfied  him  in  after  life,  that 
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"  God  loved  him  with  an  everlasting  love,  and  had  separated  him 
even  from  his  mother's  womb,  for  the  work  to  which  he  afterwards 
was  pleased  to  call  him."  He  had  a  devout  disposition,  and  a  tender 
heart.  When  he  was  about  ten  years  old,  his  mother  mude  a  second 
marriage  :  it  proved  an  unhappy  one.  During  the  affliction  to  which 
this  led,  his  brother  used  to  read  aloud  Bishop  Ken's  Manual  for 
Winchester  Scholars.  This  book  affected  George  Whitefield  greatly  ; 
and  when  the  corporation,  at  their  annual  visitation  of  St.  Mary  de 
Crypt's  school,  where  he  was  educated,  gave  him,  according  to  cus- 
tom, money  for  the  speeches  wliich  he  was  chosen  to  deUver,  he 
purchased  the  book,  and  found  it,  he  says,  of  great  benefit  to  his  soul. 

Whitefield's  talents  for  elocution,  which  made  him  afterwards  so 
great  a  performer  in  the  pulpit,  were  at  this  time  in  some  danger  of 
receiving  a  theatrical  direction.  The  boys,  at  the  grammar-school, 
were  fond  of  acting  plavs  :  the  master,  "  seeing  how  their  vein  ran," 
encouraged  it,  and  composed  a  dramatic  piece  himself,  which  they 
represented  before  the  corporation,  and  in  which  Whitefield  enacted 
a  woman's  part,  and  appeared  in  girl's  clothes.  The  remembrance 
of  this,  he  says,  had  often  covered  him  with  confusion  of  face,  and 
he  hoped  it  would  do  so  even  to  the  end  of  his  life  !  Before  he  was 
fifteen,  he  persuaded  bis  mother  to  take  him  from  school,  saying,  that 
she  could  not  place  him  at  the  university,  and  more  learning  would 
only  spoil  him  for  a  tradesman.  Her  own  circumstances,  indeed, 
were,  by  this  time,  so  much  on  the  decline,  that  his  menial  services 
were  required  :  he  began  occasionally  to  assist  her  in  the  public 
house,  till  at  length  he  "  put  on  his  blue  apron  and  his  snutfers,^ 
washed  mops,  cleaned  rooms,  and  become  a  professed  and  commoc. 
drawer."  In  the  little  leisure  which  such  employments  allowed, 
this  strange  boy  composed  two  or  three  sermons ;  and  the  romances, 
which  had  been  his  heart's  delight,  gave  place  for  a  while  to  Thomas 
a  Kempis. 

When  he  had  been  about  a  year  in  this  servile  occupation,  the  inn 
was  made  over  to  a  married  brother,  and  George,  being  accustomed 
to  the  house,  continued  there  as  an  assistant ;  hut  he  could  not  agree, 
with  his  sister  in-law,  and,  after  much  uneasiness,  gave  up  the  situa- 
tion. His  mother,  though  her  means  were  scanty,  permitted  him  to 
have  abed  upon  the  ground  in  her  house,  and  live  with  her,  till  Pro- 
vidence should  point  out  a  place  for  him.  The  way  was  soon  indica- 
ted. A  servitor  of  Pembroke  College  called  upon  his  mother,  and  in 
the  course  of  eonversatiou,  told  her  that  after  all  his  college  expen- 
ses for  that  quarter  were  discharged,  he  had  received  a  penny.  She 
immediately  cried  out,  this  will  do  for  my  son  ;  and  turning  to  him, 
said,  Will  you  go  to  Oxford,  George  ?  Happening  to  have  the  same 
friends  as  this  young  man,  she  waited  on  them  without  delay  ;  thev 
promised  their  interest  to  obtain  a  servitor's  place  in  the  same  cof- 
lege,  and,  in  reliance  upon  this,  George  returned  to  the  grammar- 
school.  Here  he  applied  closely  to  his  books,  and  shaking  off,  bv 
the  strong  effort  of  a  religious  mind,  all  evil  and  idle  courses,  produ- 
ced, by  the  influence  of  his  talents  and  example,  some  reformatioa 

'  So  the  word  is  printed  in  his  own  account  of  his  life;  it  seoms  to  mean  the  sleeves  which  are 
worn  by  cleanly  men  in  dirty  employments,  and  may  possibly  be  a  misprint  for  icos-Fers,  a.s  such 
Sleeves  are  called  iu  some  parts  of  Englanri. 
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among  his  school-fellows.  He  attended  public  service  constantly, 
received  the  sacrament  monthly,  fasted  often,  and  prayed  often  more 
thidi  twice  a  dny  in  private.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  removed 
to  Oxford  ;  the  recommendation  of  his  friends  was  successful  ;  ano- 
ther friend  borrowed  for  him  ten  pounds,  to  defray  the  expense  of 
enterii)£j;  and  with  a  good  fortune  beyond  his  hopes,  he  was  admit- 
ted servitor  immediately. 

Servitorshtps  arc  more  in  the  spirit  of  a  Roman  Catholic  than  of 
an  English  establishment.  Among  the  Catholics  religious  poverty  is 
made  respectable,  because  it  is  accounted  a  virtue  :  and  humiliation 
is  ati  es-<ential  part  of  monastic  discipline.  But  in  our  state  of  things 
it  cannot  be  wise  to  brand  men  with  the  mark  of  inferiority  ;  the  line 
is  alreiidy  broad  enough.  Oxford  would  do  well  if,  in  this  respect,  it 
imitatnd  Cambridge,  abolished  an  invidious  distinction  of  dress,  and 
dispensed  with  services  which,  even  when  they  are  not  raortifjing  to 
those  who  perform  them,  are  painful  to  those  to  whom  they  are  per- 
formed. \N'hitefieId  found  the  advantage  of  having  been  used  to  a 
public  house  ;  many  who  could  choose  their  servitor  preferred  him, 
because  of  his  diligent  and  alert  attendance;  and  thus,  by  help  of  the 
profits  of  the  place,  and  some  little  presents  made  him  by  a  kind- 
hearted  tutor,  he  was  enabled  to  live,  without  being  beholden  to  his 
relations  for  more  than  four-and-twenty  pounds  in  the  course  of  three 
years.  Little  as  this  is,  it  shows,  when  compared  with  the  ways  and 
means  of  the  elder  Wesley  at  college,  that  half  a  century  had  greatly 
enhanced  the  expenses  of  Oxford.  At  first  he  was  rendered  uncom- 
fortable by  the  society  into  which  he  was  thrown  ;  he  had  several 
chamber  fellows,  who  would  fain  have  made  him  join  them  in  their 
riotous  mode  of  life  ;  and  as  he  could  only  escape  from  their  perse- 
i-,utions  by  sitting  alone  in  his  study,  he  was  sometimes  benumbed 
with  cold;  but  when  they  perceived  the  strength  as  well  as  the  sin- 
gularity of  his  character,  they  suffered  him  to  take  his  own  way  in 
peace. 

Before  Whitefield  went  to  Oxford,  he  had  heard  of  the  young  men 
there  who  "  lived  by  rule  and  method,"  and  were  therefore  called 
Methodists.  They  were  now  much  talked  of,  and  generally  despi- 
sed, lie,  however,  was  drawn  toward  them  by  kindred  feelings, 
defended  them  strenuously  when  he  heard  them  reviled,  and  when 
he  saw  them  go  through  a  ridiculing  crowd  to  receive  the  sacrament 
at  St.  Mary's,  was  strongly  inclined  to  follow  their  example.  For 
more  than  a  year  he  yearned  to  be  acquainted  with  them  ;  and,  it 
seems,  that  the  sense  of  his  inferior  condition  kept  him  back.  At 
length  the  great  object  of  his  desires  was  eifected.  A  pauper  had  at- 
tempted suicide,  and  Whitefield  sent  a  poor  woman  to  inform  Charles 
Wesley  tiiat  he  might  visit  tiie  person,  and  administer  spiritual  medi- 
cine ;  the  messenger  was  charged  not  to  say  who  sent  her ;  contrary 
to  these  orders,  she  told  his  name,  and  Charles  Wesley,  who  had 
seen  him  frequently  walking  by  himself,  and  heard  something  of  big 
cbaractor,  invited  him  to  breakfast  the  next  morning.  An  introduc- 
tion to  this  little  fellowship  soon  followed  ;  and  he  also,  like  them, 
"  began  to  live  by  rule,  and  to  pick  up  the  very  fragments  of  his 
time,  that  not  a  moment  of  it  might  be  lost." 

They  were  now  ftbout  fifteen  in  number :  when  first  thev  began 
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to  meet,  they  read  divinity  on  Sunday  evenings  only,  and  pursued 
their  classical  studies  on  other  nights  ;  but  religion  soon  became  the 
sole  business  of  their  meetings :  they  now  regularly  visited  the  pri- 
soners and  the  sick,  communicated  once  a  week,  and  fasted  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays,  the  stationary  days  of  the  Ancient  Church,  which 
were  thus  set  apart,  because  on  those  days  our  Saviour  had  been  be- 
trayed and  crucitied.  They  also  drew  up  a  scheme  of  self-examina- 
tion, to  assist  themselves,  by  means  of  prayer  and  meditation,  in  at- 
taining the  simplicity  and  love  of  God.  Except  that  it  speaks  of  obey- 
ing the  laws  of  the  Church  of  England,  it  might  fitly  be  appended  to 
the  spiritual  exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  its  obvious  faults 
were,  (hat  self-examination  would  leave  little  time  for  any  thing 
else ;  that  the  habits  of  lite  which  it  requires  and  presupposes  would 
be  as  burthensorae  as  the  rules  of  the  monastic  orders;  and  that  the 
proposed  simplicity  would  generally  end  in  producing  the  worst 
of  artificial  characters  ;  for  where  it  made  one  out  of  a  thousand  a 
saint,  it  would  make  the  rest  inevitably  formalists  and  hypocrites. 
Religion  is  defined  in  this  scheme  to  be  a  recovery  of  the  image  of 
God.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  who  framed  it  were  filled  with 
devotion  the  most  fervent,  and  charity  the  most  unbounded,  how- 
ever injudicious  in  many  respects  the  means  were  whereby  they 
thought  to  promote  and  strengthen  such  dispositions  within  them- 
selves. But  Wesley,  when  he  had  advanced  in  his  career,  looked 
back  upon  himself  as  having  been  at  this  time  in  a  state  of  great 
spiritual  ignorance  ;  and  the  two  leading  ministers,  who  drew  up 
for  the  use  of  the  Methodists,  and  under  the  sanction  of  the  collect- 
ed preachers,  the  life  of  their  founder,  remark,  that  in  this  scheme 
the  great  sincerity  and  earnestness  of  Wesley  and  his  friends  are  dis- 
cernible, but  that  "  the  darkness  of  their  minds  to  gospel  truths  is 
very  evident  to  those  who  are  favoured  with  true  evangelical 
views." 

To  the  younger  members  of  the  University  their  conduct,  which 
now  rather  affected  singularity  than  avoided  it,  was  matter  of  general 
ridicule  ;  and  there  were  older  and  wiser  heads  who  disapproved 
their  course,  as  leading  fast  towards  enthusiasm  and  extravagance. 
Wesley  had  not  yet  that  confidence  in  his  own  judgment  by  which  he 
was  afterwards  so  strongly  characterized,  and  he  wrote  to  his  father 
for  advice.  The  principles  upon  which  he  proceeded  were  unex- 
ceptionable^  the  motives  excellent ;  and  the  circumstances  which 
gave  oflence,  and  excited  just  apprehension,  would  not  only  be  unin- 
tentionally softened  in  his  own  representation,  but  would  lose  much 
of  their  weight  when  reported  from  a  distance,  and  through  this 
channel,  to  one  who  was  prepossessed  by  natural  afi'ection.  The 
father  says  in  reply,  "  As  to  your  designs  and  employments,  what 
can  I  say  less  of  them  than  valde  probo  :  and  that  1  have  the  highest 
reason  to  bless  God  for  giving  me  two  sons  together  at  Oxford,  to 
%vhom  he  has  given  grace  and  courage  to  turn  the  war  against  the 
World  and  the  Devil,  which  is  the  best  way  to  conquer  them."  He 
advised  them  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  Bishop  for  visiting  the 
prisoners  ;  and  encouraged  them  by  saying,  that  when  he  was  an  un- 
der-graduate  he  had  performed  this  work  of  charity,  and  reflected 
on  it  with  great  comfort  now  in  his  latter  days.     "  You  have  rea.' 

Vol.  I.  6  V 
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son,"  he  says,  "  to  bless  God,  as  I  do,  that  you  have  so  fast  a  friend 
as  Mr.  Morgan,  who  I  see,  in  the  most  diHicult  service,  io  ready  to 
break  the  ice  for  you.  i  think  1  must  adopt  him  to  be  my  son  to- 
gether with  you  and  your  brother  Charles  ;  and  when  I  have  sucli  ;i 
Ternion  to  prosecute  that  war,  wherein  1  am  now  viiles  emeritus,  I 
«h.dl  not  be  ashamed  when  tliey  speak  with  their  enemies  in  the  gate. 
Jf  it  be  possible,  1  should  be  glad  to  see  you  all  liiree  here  in  the 
fine  end  of  the  summer.  ISut  if  I  cannot  have  that  satisfaction,  I  am 
^ure  1  can  reacii  you  every  day,  though  you  were  bejond  the  In- 
dies." fie  e.xhortcd  them  to  walk  prudently,  though  not  fearfully  ; 
and  prayed  that  God  would  keep  them  humble.  "  Be  not  high-mind- 
ed," said  he  ;  "  preserve  an  equal  temper  of  mind  under  whatever 
treatment  you  meet  with  from  a  not  very  just  or  well-natured 
world.  Bear  no  more  sail  than  is  necessary,  but  steer  steady.  The 
Jess  you  value  yourselves  for  these  unfashionable  duties,  (as  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  works  of  supererogation,)  the  more  all  good  and 
wise  men  will  value  you,  if  they  see  your  actions  are  of  a  piece  ;  and 
what  is  intiiiitoly  more.  He  by  whom  actions  and  intentions  are 
weighed  will  both  accept  and  reward  you." 

Thus  encouraged  and  thus  advised,  Wesley  consulted  the  Bishop, 
who  sanctioned  and  a[)proved  their  visiting  the  prisons.     This  was 
no  doubtful  matter  ;  the  parts  of  their  conduct  which  he  might  have 
regarded  with  disapprobation,  were  precisely  those  upon  which  it 
would  not  be  thought  necessary  to  consult  him.     About  this  time 
^Vcsley   became  personally   acquainted   with   William  Law,  a  man 
whose  writings  completed  what  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  the  treatise  De 
iinitatione  Christi,  had   begun.     When  first  he  visited  him,  he  was 
prepared  to  object  to  his  views  of  Christian  duly  as  too  elevated  to 
be  attainable  ;  but  Law  silenced  and  satisfied  him  by  replying,  "  We 
shall  do  well  to  aim  at  the  highest  degrees  of  [terfection,*  if  we  mav 
tl)ereby  at  least  attain  to  mediocrity."     Lasv  is  a  poweiful  writer  ;  \i 
is  said  that  few  books  have  ever  made  so  many  religious  enthusiasts 
as  his  Christian  Perfection  and  his  Serious  Call  :   indeed  the  vouth 
who  should  read  them  without  being  perilously  atfected,  must" have 
either  a  hght  mind  or  an  unusually  strong  one.     But  Law  hhnself, 
who  has  shaken  so  many  intellects",  sacrificed  his  own  at  last  to  the 
reveries  and  rhapsodies  of  Jacob  Behmen.     Perhaps  the  art  of  en- 
graving was  never  applied  to  a  more  extraordiuarv  purpose,  nor  in  a 
moie  extraordinary  manner,  than  when  the  nonsense  of  the  German 
shoemaker  was  elucidated  in  a  series  of  prints  after  Law's  designs, 
representing  the  anatomy  of  the  spiritual  man.     His  own  happiness, 
however,  was  certainly  not  diminished  by  the  change  :  the  system  of 
the  ascetic  is  dark  and  cheerless  ;  but  mysticism  lives  in  a  sunshine 
ot  Its  own,  and  dreams  of  the  light  of  heaven,  while  the  visions  of 
the  ascetic  are  such  as  the  fear  of  the  devil  produces,  rather  than 
the  love  of  God.     It  was  in  his  happier  state  of  mind  that  Law  was 
lound  by   Wesley,  and  in  this  spirit  he  said  to  him,  "  You  would 
have  a  philosophical  religion,  but  there  can  be  no  such  thing.     Ke- 
igion  IS  the  most  plain,  simple  thing  in  the  world.     It  is  only,  we 
Love  I  an  became  lie  first  loved  i«."     Wesley  on  one  occasion  con- 
eased  to  him  that  he  felt  greatly  dejected,  because  he  saw  so  little 
iruit  h-oin  his  labours.     "  My  dear  friend,"  replied  Law,  "  you  re- 
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verse  matters  from  their  proper  order.  You  are  to  follow  the  Di- 
vine Light,  wherever  it  leads  you,  in  all  your  conduct.  It  is  God 
alone  that  gives  the  blessing.  I  pray  you  always  mind  your  own 
work,  and  go  on  with  cheerfulness  ;  and  God,  you  may  depend  upon 
it,  will  take  care  of  his.  Besides,  Sir,  1  perceive  that  you  would 
*ain  convert  the  world  !  but  you  must  wait  God's  own  time.  Nay, 
it  after  all  he  is  pleased  to  use  you  only  as  a  hewer  of  wood  or  a 
drawer  of  water,  you  should  submit, — yea,  you  should  be  thankful 
to  him  that  he  has  honoured  you  so  far." 

These  visits  to  Law,  who  at  that  time  resided  near  London,  were 
performed  on  foot,  the  Wesleys  travelling  in  this  manner  that  they 
might  save  the  more  money  for  the  poor.  It  was  so  little  the  cus- 
tom in  that  age  for  men  in  their  nmk  of  life  to  walk  any  distance,  as 
to  make  them  think  it  a  discovery  that  four  or  five-and-twenty  miles 
are  an  easy  and  safe  day's  journey.  They  discovered  also,  with 
equal  surprise,  tliat  it  is  easy  to  read  while  walking,  and  that  it  nei- 
ther made  them  faint,  nor  produced  any  other  symptom  of  weariness. 
Some  years  afterwards,  when  John  carried  his  economy  of  time  to 
the  utmost,  he  used  to  read  on  horseback,  till  some  severe  falls, 
which  he  met  with  in  consequence,  convinced  him  that  this  practice 
might  probably  cost  him  his  life.  The  brothers  also  accustomed 
themselves  to  converse  together  in  Latin,  whenever  they  were 
alone  ;  when  they  had  subsequently  much  intercourse  with  the  Mo- 
ravians, they  found  the  great  advantage  of  having  acquired  this 
power.  It  is  indeed  a  notorious  defect  in  modern  education,  that 
the  habit  of  speaking  a  language,  which  is  every  where  understood 
by  all  educated  men,  should  no  where  be  taught  in  schools  as  a  regu- 
lar part  of  the  course  of  instruction.  Yet  Wesley's  mind  was  now 
in  that  perturbed  and  restless  state,  that  he  began  to  doubt  the  utili- 
ty, and  even  the  lawfulness,  of  carnal  studies.  In  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  written  under  evident  disquietude,  he  says,  "  To  all  who 
give  signs  of  their  not  being  strangers  to  it,  I  propose  this  question, 
— and  why  not  to  you  rather  than  any  ? — shall  I  quite  break  ofl'  my 
pursuit  of  all  learning,  but  what  immediately  tends  to  practice  ?  I 
once  desired  to  make  a  fair  show  in  languages  and  philosophy  ;  but 
it  is  past  :  there  is  a  more  excellent  way,  and  if  I  cannot  attain  to  any 
progress  in  the  one,  without  throwing  up  all  thoughts  of  the  other, 
Avhy,  fare  it  well  !  Yet  a  little  while,  and  we  shall  all  be  equal  in 
knowledge  if  we  are  in  virtue."  In  the  same  letter  he  says,  "  I 
am  to  renounce  the  world, — to  draw  off  my  affections  from  this 
world,  and  tix  them  on  a  better:  but  how  ?  what  is  the  surest  and 
the  shortest  way  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  humble  ?  surely  this  is  a  large  step 
in  the  way.  But  the  question  occurs,  how  am  I  to  do  this  ?  To  own 
the  necessity  of  it  is  not  to  be  humble.  In  many  things  you  have 
interceded  for  me  and  prevailed  :  who  knows  but  in  this  too  you 
may  be  successful  ? — If  you  can  spare  me  only  that  little  part  of 
Thursday  evening  which  you  formerly  bestowed  upon  me  in  an- 
other manner,  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  be  as  useful  now  for  cor- 
recting my  heart,  as  it  was  then  for  forming  my  judgment. — When 
I  observe  how  fast  life  flies  away,  and  how  slow  improvement  comes, 
I  think  one  can  never  be  too  much  afraid  of  dying  before,  one  has 
learned  to  live." 
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The  good  intentions  of  Wesley  and  his  associates  could  not  be 
questioned  ;  but  they  were  now  running  fast  into  fanaticism  ;  and  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Cliiist  Church,  by  the  Seniors  of  the  College, 
to  consult  in  what  manner  the  evil  might  be  checked.  The  report 
in  Oxford  was,  that  the  Dean  and  the  Censors  were  going  to  blow 
up  the  Godly  Club.  When  Samuel  Wesley  heard  of  this,  he  called 
it  an  execrable  consultation,  in  order  to  stop  the  progress  of  religion, 
by  giving  it  a  false  name.  He  did  not  like,  he  said,  that  they  should 
be  "  called  a  club,  for  that  name  was  really  calculated  to  do  mischief: 
but  the  charge  of  enthusiasm  could  weigh  with  none  but  such  as 
drink  away  their  senses,  or  never  had  any  ;  for  surely  activity  in 
Bocial  duties,  and  a  strict  attendance  on  the  ordained  means  of  grace, 
are  the  strongest  guards  imaginable  against  it."  However,  it  was 
not  long  before  Samuel,  who  was  of  riper  judgment  than  his  brother, 
and  of  a  less  ardent  disposition,  began  to  perceive  that  John  was 
carrying  his  principles  to  excess,  and  that  he  excited  injurious  pre- 
judices against  himself,  by  atfecting  singularity  in  things  which  were 
of  no  importance.  Wesley,  in  defending  himself,  observed,  that  the 
most  unpopular  of  his  hnbits  were  those  of  early  rising  and  keeping 
little  company,  in  the  propriety  of  which  there  could  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  between  them.  "  Is  it  not  hard,"  he  says,  "  that 
even  those  who  are  with  us  should  be  against  us  : — that  a  man's 
enemies,  in  some  degree,  should  be  those  of  the  same  household  of 
faith  ?  Yet  so  it  is.  From  the  time  that  a  man  sets  himself  to  this 
business,  very  many  even  of  those  who  travel  the  same  road, — many 
of  those  who  are  before  as  well  as  behind  him, — will  lay  stumbling 
blocks  in  his  way.  One  blames  him  for  not  going  fast  enough,  ano- 
ther for  having  made  no  further  progress,  another  for  going  too  far, 
which,  perhaps,  strange  as  it  is,  is  the  more  common  charge  of  the 
two  :  for  this  comes  from  all  people  of  all  sorts  ;  not  only  inhdels, 
not  only  half  Christians,  but  some  of  the  best  of  men  are  very  apt  to 
make  this  reflection  :  '  he  lays  unnecessary  burdens  upon  himself; 
he  is  too  precise  ;  he  does  what  God  has  no  where  required  to  be 
done.'  True,  all  men  are  not  required  to  use  all  means,  but  every 
man  is  required  to  use  those  which  he  finds  most  useful  to  himself. 
It  will  be  said,"  he  pursued,  "  I  am  whimsical.  If  by  whimsical  be 
meant  simply  singular,  I  own  it ;  if  singular  without  any  reason,  I 
deny  it  with  both  my  hands,  and  am  ready  to  give  a  reason,  to  any 
that  asks  me,  of  every  custom  wherein  I  differ  from  the  world.  As 
to  my  being  formal,  if  by  that  be  meant  that  I  am  not  easy  and  unaf- 
Jected  enough  in  my  carriage,  it  is  very  true  ;  but  how  shall  I  help 
it  ?  If  hy  formal  be  meant  that  I  am  serious,  this,  too,  is  very  true  ; 
but  why  should  I  help  it  ?" 

VV  e-ley  would  not  be  at  the  expense  of  having  his  hair  dressed,  in 
order  that  the  money  which  would  otherwise  have  been  employed 
jn  this  vile  fashion  might  be  given  to  the  poor  :  he  wore  it  remarka- 
bly long,  and  flowing  loose  upon  his  shoulders.  "  As  to  my  hair," 
he  said,  "  I  am  much  more  sure  that  what  this  enables  me  to  do  is 
according  to  the  Scripture,  than  I  am  that  the  length  of  it  is  contrary 
to  it."  His  mother  fancied  that  this  fashion  injured  his  health,  for 
he  was  often  indisposed  ;  and  therefore  she  urged  him  to  have  it 
taken  off.    To  this  he  objected,  because  it  would  cause  an  additional 
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expense,  which  would  lessen  his  means  of  relieving  the  needy. — Sa- 
muel proposed  the  middle  course  of  cutting  it  shorter,  by  which 
means  the  singularity  of  his  appearance  would  be  lessened,  without 
intrenching  upon  his  meritorious  economy.  This  was  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  he  condescended,  in  any  degree,  to  the  opinion  of 
others.  Soon  afterwards  Samuel  went  to  Oxford,  that  he  might  form 
a  better  opinion  of  his  brethren's  demeanour  upon  the  spot,  than 
could  be  formed  from  the  contradictory  accounts  which  reached  him. 
Their  general  conduct,  and  all  their  principles,  received  his  unquali- 
fied approbation  :  but  he  perceived  that  Morgan  was  far  gone  in  his 
fatal  malady,  was  diseased  in  mind  as  well  as  body,  and  had  fallen  in- 
to that  wretched  state  of  weakness  in  which  religion,  instead  of  food 
and  support,  was,  by  a  deplorable  perversion  of  its  nature,  convert- 
ed into  poison.  He  perceived  also  that  John  was  pursuing  habits 
of  austerity  in  such  disregard  of  health,  as  if  he  were  eager  for  death, 
and  was  an  enemy  to  his  own  frail  carcass.  Morgan  did  not  live 
long  ;  and  it  appeared  probable  that  Wesley  would  soon  follow  him 
to  that  world,  the  preparation  for  which  they  seemed  to  consider  not 
merely  as  the  most  important,  but  as  the  sole  business  of  this.  Hard 
study,  exercise  carried  sometimes  in  his  journeys  beyond  his  strength, 
the  exertion  of  frequent  preaching  and  earnest  discourse,  fasting 
upon  all  the  appointed  days  of  the  Ancient  Church,  and  a  most  ab- 
stemious diet  at  all  times,  had  reduced  him  to  an  alarming  condition. 
Frequent  spitting  of  blood  indicated  the  consequences  which  might 
be  apprehended  ;  at  length  he  was  awakened  at  midnight  by  the 
breaking  of  a  blood-vessel ;  and  he  has  recorded  in  his  private  diary, 
that  thinking  himself  at  that  moment  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  he 
cried  to  God,  "  Oh  prepare  me  for  thy  coming,  and  come  when  thou 
wilt !"  This  attack  compelled  him  to  put  himself  under  the  direc- 
tion of  medical  men,  and  after  a  while  he  thoroughly  recoAered. 

Aboutthis  time  Samuel,  finding  that  promotion  at  Westminster  was 
hopeless,  on  account  of  his  connexion  with  a  party  who  were  deser- 
vedly obnoxious  to  government,  accepted  the  mastership  of  Tiver- 
ton school.  Before  he  removed  so  far  westward,  he  went  to  visit 
his  parents  at  Epworth,  and  there  his  two  brothers  met  him,  that  the 
whole  family  might,  for  the  last  time  in  this  world,  be  gathered  to- 
gether. Among  the  many  solemn  circumstances  of  human  life,  few 
can  be  more  solemn  than  such  a  meeting.  For  some  years  their  fa- 
ther had  been  declining  ;  and  he  was  very  solicitous  that  the  cure  in 
which  he  had  laboured  faithfully  during  so  long  a  course  of  years 
should  be  obtained  for  his  son  John,  if  possible,  from  an  anxious  de- 
sire that  the  good  which  he  had  effected  might  not  be  lost  through 
the  carelessness  of  a  lukewarm  successor  ;  and  that  his  wife  and 
daughters  might  not  be  dispossessed  of  the  home  wherein  the  one  had 
lived  so  long,  and  the  others  had  been  born  and  bred.  Wesley,  who 
had  not  before  thought  of  such  a  proposal,  gave  no  opinion  upon  it 
now  ;  but  in  the  ensuing  year  his  father  pressed  him  to  apply  for 
the  next  presentation,  and  Samuel  urged  him  to  the  same  effect.  At 
first  he  seems  to  have  hesitated  how  to  decide.  "  1  know,"  says  he, 
writing  from  Oxford  upon  the  subject,  "  if  I  could  stand  my  ground 
here,  and  approve  myself  a  faithful  minister  of  our  blessed  Jesus,  by 
honour  and  dishonour,  through  evil  report  and  good  report,  then 
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there  would  not  be  a  place  under  heaven  hke  this  for  improvement 
in  every  good  work."  An  absence  of  some  httle  time  from  Oxford 
had  shown  how  soon  the  effects  of  all  his  exertions  might  be  coun- 
trractcd.  One  ot  his  pupils  confessed  that  he  was  becoming  more 
and  more  afraid  of  singularity  ;  another  had  studied  some  of  Mr. 
Locke's  writing-,  which  hiid  convinced  him  of  the  mischief  of  regard- 
inc;  authority  ;  a  tliinl  iiad  Iieen  converted  from  fasting  by  a  fever  and 
a  physician.  The  little  body  of  his  associates  had  diminished  in, 
number  from  scvcn-and-tvventy  to  five.  These  things  made  him  re- 
ject closely  :  the  ill  consequences  of  his  singularity  were  diminution 
of  fortune,  loss  of  friends  and  of  reputation.  "  As  to  my  fortune," 
said  he,  '*  I  well  know,  though  perhaps  others  do  not,  that  I  could  not 
have  borne  a  larger  than  I  liave.  For  friends,  they  were  either  tri- 
lling or  serious  :  iftrillers,  fare  them  well,  a  noble  escape  ;  if  se- 
rious, those  who  are  more  serious  are  left.  And  as  for  reputation, 
tiiough  it  be  a  glorious  instrument  of  advancing  our  Master's  service, 
yet  there  is  a  better  than  that,  a  clean  heart,  a  single  eye,  and  a  soul 
full  of  God.  A  fair  exchange,  if,  by  the  loss  of  reputation,  we  can 
purchase  the  lowest  degree  of  purity  of  heart." 

These  considerations  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  was  little 
prospect  of  doing  any  lasting  good  in  his  present  situation  ;  and  when 
the  fitness  of  settling  at  Epworth,  if  the  succession  could  be  obtained, 
was  pressed  upon  him,  he  considered  it  not  so  much  with  reference 
to  his  utility,  as  to  his  own  well  being  in  spiritual  things.  The  ques- 
tion, as  it  appeared  to  him,  was  not  whether  he  could  do  more  good 
to  others  there  or  at  Oxford,  but  whether  he  could  do  more  good  to 
himself,  seeing  that  wherever  he  could  be  most  holy  himself  there 
he  coulil  most  promote  holiness  in  others  :  but  he  could  improve 
liimsclf  more  at  Oxford  than  at  any  other  place,  and  at  Oxford 
therefore  he  determined  to  remain.  This  reasoning  was  well  an- 
swered by  his  father  ;  who  told  him,  that  even  at  Oxford  he  might 
iiave  promoted  holiness  much  more  than  he  had  done,  if  he  had 
taken  the  right  method,  "  for  there  is  a  particular  turn  of  mind  for 
these  matters,  great  prudence  as  well  as  great  fervour.  I  cannot," 
ho  said,  ••'  allow  austerity  or  fasting,  considered  ()y  themselves,  to  be 
proper  acts  of  holiness,  nor  am  1  for  a  solitary  life.  God  made  us 
for  a  social  life.  We  are  to  let  our  light  shine  before  men,  and  that 
not  barely  through  the  chinks  of  a  bushel  for  fear  the  wind  should 
blow  it  out :  the  design  of  lighting  it  was,  that  it  might  give  light  to 
all  who  went  into  the  house  of  God.  And  to  this  academical  studies 
are  only  preparatory."  He  concluded,  with  singular  force  and  elo- 
quent earnestness,  in  these  words  :  "  We  are  not  to  fix  our  view  on 
one  single  point  of  duty,  but  to  take  in  the  complicated  view  of  all 
the  circumstances  in  every  state  of  life  that  olfers.  Thus  is  tiie  case 
before  us:  put  all  the  circumstances  together  :  if  you  are  not  indif- 
ferent whether  the  labours  of  an  aged  father,  for  above  forty  years, 
in  God's  vineyard,  be  lost,  and  the  fences  of  it  trodden  down  and  de- 
stroyed ;— if  you  consider  that  Mr.  M.  must  in  all  probability  suc- 
ceed me  if  you  do  not,  and  that  the  prospect  of  that  mighty  Nimrod's 
coming  hither  shocks  my  soul,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  of  bringing  down 
my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ;  if  you  have  any  care  for 
our  family,  which  must  be  dismally  shattered  as  soon  as  I  ain  dropt ; 
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if  you  reflect  on  the  dear  love  and  longing  which  this  poor  people 
lias  for  you,  whereby  you  will  be  enabled  to  do  God  tlie  more  ser- 
vice, and  the  plcnteousness  of  the  harvest,  consisting  of  near  two 
thousand  souls,  whereas  you  have  not  many  more  souls  in  the  Uni- 
versity, you  may  perhaps  alter  your  mind,  and  bend  your  will  to 
His,  who  has  promised  if  in  all  our  ways  we  acknowledge  Him,  He 
will  direct  our  paths." 

Samuel,  when  he  heard  that  his  brother  had  declared  himself  un- 
alterably resolved  not  to  accept  the  living  if  he  could  get  it,  knew 
him,  as  he  said,  well  enough  to  believe  that  no  one  could  move  his 
mind,  except  He  who  made  it.  Without,  therefore,  drawing  the 
saw  of  controversy,  as  he  called  it,  he  set  before  him  his  own  ex- 
ample. "  1  left  Oxford,"  said  he,  "  with  all  its  opportunity  of  good, 
on  a  worldly  account,  at  my  father's  desire.  1  left  my  last  settle- 
ment by  the  same  determination,  and  should  have  thought  I  sinned 
both  times,  if  I  had  not  followed  it."  And  he  pressed  upon  John 
the  simple  proposition,  that  having  taken  orders,  he  was  solemnly 
engaged  to  undertake  the  cure  of  souls  before  God,  and  his  High 
Priest,  and  his  Church.  Wesley  replied  both  to  his  father  and  his 
brother  in  a  manner  more  characteristic  of  the  man  than  creditable 
to  his  judgment.  He  argued  as  if  his  own  salvation  would  be  ren- 
dered impossible  at  Epworth  ;  he  could  not,  he  said,  stand  h'i$ 
ground  there  for  a  month,  against  intemperance  in  sleeping,  eating, 
and  drinking  ;  his  spirit  would  thus  be  dissolved  ;  the  cares  and  de- 
sires of  the  world  would  roll  back  with  a  full  tide  upon  him,  and 
while  he  preached  to  others,  he  should  be  a  cast-away  himself, 
I'ninterrnpted  freedom  from  trilling  acquaintance  was  necessary  for 
him  :  he  dreaded,  as  the  bane  of  piety,  the  company  of  good  sort  of 
men,  lukewarm  Christians,  persons  that  have  a  great  concern  for 
religion,  but  no  sense  of  it,  "  They  undermine  insensibly,"  says 
he,  "  all  my  resolutions,  and  quite  steal  from  me  the  little  fervour  I 
have.  I  never  come  from  among  these  saints  of  the  world  (as  John 
Valdesso  calls  them)  faint,  dissipated,  and  shorn  of  all  my  strength, 
but  1  say,  God  deliver  me  from  a  half  Cliristian  !"  ^igltur  de  vitd  et 
sanguine  Tumi:  the  point  was,  whether  he  should  serve  Christ  or 
Belial.  He  stood  in  need  of  persons  nearly  of  his  own  judgment, 
and  engaged  in  the  same  studies  ;  persons  who  were  awakened  into 
a  full  and  lively  conviction  that  they  had  only  one  work  to  do  upon 
earth  ;  who  had  absolutely  devoted  themselves  to  God  ;  who  took  up 
their  cross  daily  ;  who  would  constantly  watch  over  his  sou!,  and, 
according  to  the  occasion,  administer  reproof,  advice,  or  exhorta- 
tion with  all  plainness  and  all  gentleness.  But  this  was  a  blessing 
which  he  could  enjoy  no  where  but  at  Oxford.  There  also  he 
knew  none  of  the  cares  of  the  world  ;  he  heard  of  such  things,  and 
read  of  them,  but  he  knew  them  not :  whatever  he  wanted  was  pro- 
vided for  him  there,  without  any  expense  of  thought.  There,  too, 
he  endured  that  contempt  which  is  a  part  of  the  cross,  that  every 
man  who  would  follow  his  Saviour  must  bear.  Every  true  Chris- 
tian, he  said,  is  contemned  by  all  who  are  not  so,  and  who  know 
him  to  be  such  ;  until  he  be  thus  contemned  no  man  is  in  a  state  of 
salvation  ;  for  though  a  man  may  be  despised  without  being  saved, 
yet  he  cannot  be  saved  without  being  despised.    More  good  also,  he,' 
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averred,  was  to  be  done  to  others  by  his  continuance  at  Oxford  ;  the 
schools  ot  the  prophets  were  there  ;  was  it  not  a  more  extensive 
benelit  to  sweeten  the  fountain,  than  to  purify  a  particular  stream  ? 
And  for  the  argument,  that  Epworth  was  a  wider  sphere  of  action, 
where  he  would  have  the  charge  of  two  thousand  souls,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Two  thousand  souls !  I  see  not  how  any  man  living  can  take  care 
of  an  hundred."  If  any  stress  be  laid  upon  the  love  of  the  people 
at  Epworth, — '*  I  ask,  how  long  will  it  last  ?  Only  till  I  come  to  tell 
thcui  plainly  that  their  deeds  are  evil,  and  to  make  a  particular 
application  of  that  general  sentence,  to  say  to  each.  Thou  art  the 
rnnn  !  Alas,  Sir,  do  I  not  know  what  love  they  had  for  you  at  first? 
And  how  have  they  used  you  since  ?  Why,  just  as  every  one  will 
be  used  whose  business  it  is  to  bring  light  to  them  that  love  to  sit  in 
darkness  !"  To  the  concluding  part  of  his  father's  letter  he  replied 
thus  :  "  As  for  the  flock  committed  to  your  care,  whom  for  many 
years  you  have  diligently  fed  with  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  I 
trust  in  (iod  your  labour  shall  not  be  in  vain,  either  to  yourself  or 
them.  Many  of  them  the  Great  Shepherd  has,  by  your  hand,  deli- 
vered from  the  hand  of  the  destroyer,  some  of  whom  are  already 
entered  into  peace,  and  some  remain  unto  this  day.  For  yourself,  I 
doubt  not,  but  when  your  warfare  is  accomplished,  when  you  are 
made  perfect  through  sufferings,  you  shall  come  to  your  grave,  not 
with  sorrow,  but  as  a  ripe  shock  of  corn,  full  of  years  and  victories. 
And  He  that  took  care  of  the  poor  sheep  before  you  were  born,  will 
not  forget  them  when  you  are  dead." 

This  letter  convinced  Samuel  how  unavailing  it  must  needs  be  to 
reason  t'urther  with  one  who  was  possessed  by  such  notions.  Never- 
theless, as  John  had  requested  to  know  his  further  thoughts,  he 
asked  him  if  all  his  labours  were  come  to  this,  that  more  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  very  being  of  his  Christian  life,  than  for  the 
salvation  of  all  the  parish  priests  in  England.  "  What  you  say  of 
»:ontempt,"  said  he,  "is  nothing  to  the  purpose  :  for  if  you  will  go 
to  Epworth,  I  will  answer  for  it  you  shall,  in  a  competent  time,  be 
despised  as  much  as  your  heart  can  wish."  But  he  maintained  that 
there  was  not  in  Euclid  a  proposition  more  certain  than  this,  that  a 
man  must  be  esteemed  in  order  to  be  useful  ;  and  he  rested  the  case 
upon  his  former  argument,  that  a  general  resolution  against  under- 
taking the  cure  of  souls,  was  contrary  to  his  engagement  at  ordina- 
tion. "  The  order  of  the  Church,"  said  he,  "  stakes  you  down,  and 
the  more  you  struggle  will  hold  the  faster.  You  must,  when  oppor- 
tunity offers,  either  perform  that  promise  or  repent  it :  utrum  mavis  ? 
wiiich  do  you  prefer?"  Wesley  admitted  the  force  of  his  ordina- 
tion oath,  but  denied  that  it  had  this  meaning.  But  acknowledging 
the  established  principle,  that  the  mode  and  extent  of  the  obligation 
which  an  oath  imposes  are  not  to  be  determined  by  him  who  takes, 
but  by  him  who  requires  it,  he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  who  ordained 
him,  proposing  this  single  question,  whether,  at  ordination,  he  had 
engaged  himself  to  undertake  the  cure  of  a  parish  or  not?  The 
Bishop's  answer  was  in  these  words,  "  It  doth  not  seem  to  me  that, 
at  your  ordination,  you  engaged  yourself  to  undertake  the  cure  of 
any  parish,  provided  you  can,  as  a  clergyman,  better  serve  God  and 
bis  Church  in  your  present  or  some  other  station."    Wesley  believed 
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be  had  all  reasonable  evidence  that  this  was  the  case,  and  here  the 
discussion  ended.  He  had  made  it  an  afTair  of  religious  casuistry, 
and  therefore  the  interest  of  his  mother  and  sisters  in  the  decision, 
nearly  as  this  point  lay  at  the  father's  heart,  seems  to  have  been 
totally  disregarded  by  him,  as  unworthy  of  any  consideration. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WESLEY    IN     AMERICA. 

Wesley  the  father  died  in  the  ensuing  April,  at  a  good  old  age, 
and  ripe  for  immortalit}'.  John  and  Charles  were  with  him  during 
the  last  stage  of  his  illness.  A  few  days  before  his  departure,  he 
said  to  them,  "  The  weaker  I  am  in  body,  the  stronger  and  more 
sensible  support  I  feel  from  God.  There  is  but  a  step  between  me 
and  death.  To-morrow  I  would  see  you  all  with  me  round  this 
table,  that  we  may  once  more  drink  the  Cup  of  Blessing,  before  we 
drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  With  desire  have  I  desired  to 
eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I  die."  On  the  morrow  he^  was 
so  exceeding  weak  and  full  of  pain,  that  he  could  not  receive*the 
elements  without  difficulty,  and  often  repeated,  "  Thou  shakest  me, 
thou  shakest  me  !"  He  had  no  fear  of  death,  and  the  peace  of  God 
which  he  enjoyed  appeared  sometimes  to  suspend  his  bodily  suffer- 
ings, and  when  they  recurred„  to  sustain  his  mind  above  them. 
When,  as  nature  seemed  spent,  and  his  speech  was  failing,  his  son 
John  asked  him  whether  he  was  not  near  heaven,  he  answered, 
"  Yes,  I  am,"  distinctly,  and  with  a  voice  of  hope  and  joy.  After 
John  had  used  the  commendatory  prayer,  he  said,  "  Now  you  have 
done  all  !"  these  were  his  last  words,  and  he  passed  away  so  peace- 
fully and  insensibly,  that  his  children  continued  over  him  a  consider- 
able time,  in  doubt  whether  or  not  the  spirit  was  departed.  Mrs. 
Wesley,  who  for  several  days,  whenever  she  entered  his  chamber, 
had  been  carried  out  of  it  in  a  fit,  recovered  her  fortitude  now,  and 
said  her  prayers  were  heard,  for  God  had  granted  him  an  easy  death, 
and  had  strengthened  her  to  bear  it. 

The  mother  and  daughter  were  left  with  little  or  no  provision  ; 
and  a  brutal  woman,  of  whom  Mr.  Wesley  rented  a  few  fields,  seized 
the  live  stock  on  the  very  day  of  his  funeral,  for  a  debt  of  fifteen 
pounds.  Samuel  was  now  their  support ;  "  If  you  take  London  in 
your  way,"  said  Charles  to  him,  "  my  mother  desires  you  would 
remember  she  is  a  clergyman's  widow.  Let  the  Society  give  her 
what  they  please,  she  must  be  still,  in  some  degree,  burthensome  tq 
you,  as  she  calls  it.  How  do  I  envy  you  that  glorious  burthen,  and 
wish  I  could  share  in  it !  You  must  put  me  into  some  way  of  getting 
a  little  money,  that  I  may  do  something  in  this  shipwreck  of  th^ 
family." 

The  latest  human  desires  of  this  good  raan  were,  that  he  might 
complete  his  work  upon  the  book  of  Job,  pay  his  debts,  and  see  his 
eldest  son  once  more.  The  first  of  these  desires  seems  to  have  been 
nearly,  if  not  wholly  accomplished  ;  and  John  was  charged  to  pre- 
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sent  the  volume  to  Queen  Caroline.  Going  to  London,  on  this  coaJi 
mission,  be  found  (hat  the  trustees  of  the  new  colony  of  Georgia 
uere  in  searcli  of  persons  nho  would  preach  the  gospel  there  to  the 
settlers  and  the  Indians,  and  that  they  had  lixed  their  eyes  upon 
him  and  his  associates,  as  men  who  a])peared  to  possess  the  habits 
and  qualities  required  for  such  a  service.  Dr.  Burton,  of  Corpus 
Chrij-ti  College,  was  one  of  the  tnistees  ;  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  Wesley,  and  being  at  this  time  in  London,  introduced  him  to  Mr. 
Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  the  colon}^  x\t  tirst  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  him  to  go  upon  this  mission,  he  peremptorily  refused. 
Arguments  were  adduced  which  made  him  less  resolute  in  his  re- 
fusal ;  objections  which  he  started  were  obviated  ;  and  when  he 
spake  of  the  grief  which  it  must  give  his  mother  if  he  were  to  accept 
the  proposal,  saying  he  was  the  staff  of  her  age,  her  chief  support 
'and  comfort,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  shaken.  He  was  asked,  in 
reply,  whether  he  would  go  if  his  mother's  approbation  could  be 
obtained  ?  this  he  thought  impossible,  but  he  consented  that  the  trial 
ahould  be  made,  and  secretly  determined,  that,  if  she  were  willing, 
he  would  receive  her  assent  as  the  call  of  God.  Her  answer  was, 
"  Had  1  twenty  sons,  I  should  rejoice  that  they  were  all  so  employed, 
though  I  should  never  see  them  more." 

He  did  not,  however,  resolve   finally  upon  this  measure  without 
consulting  those  persons  whose   opinions  had  most  weight  with  him, 
among  whom  were  William  Law,  and  John  Bjrom  the  poet.     Their 
Jipprobation  coirfirmed  him  in  his  intention,  though  their  dissent  might 
not   have  shaken  his  purpose.     His    brother  Samuel  also   was  con- 
tent that  he  should  go;  perhaps  he' thought  it  well  that  he  should 
engage  in  a  service  wherein  so  much  zeal  was   required,  that  the 
excess,   which  now  led  him  into  extravagancies,  might  find  full  em- 
ployment.    It  was,  indeed,  his  growing  attachment  to  ascetic  princi-^ 
pies  and  habits  which  made  him  desirous  of  removing  from  the  temp- 
tations of  the  world.     He  looked  forward  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians  as  comparatively  an   easy  task  ;  there   he   said,    he    should 
have  the  advantage  of  preaching  to  people   not  yet  beguiled  by  phi- 
losophy and  vain  deceit  ;  and  might  enforce  to  them  the  plain  truth 
of  (iod,  without  its  being  softened  and  rendered  useless  by  the  com- 
ments of  men.     Little  had  he  read  of  missionary  labours,  and  less 
could  he  have  rcllected  upon  them  when  he  reasoned  thus  !  But  to 
an  unbeliever,  who  said  to  him,  "  What  is  this.  Sir  ;   are  you  one  of 
the  knigbts  errant  ?  How,  1  pray,  got  Quixotism  into  your  head  ? 
You  want  nothing  ;  you  have  a  good  provision  for  life,  and  are  in  a 
way  of  preferment  ;   and  must  you  leave  all  to  fight  windmills, — to 
convert  savages  in  America  !"   he  answered  feelingly   and  calmly, 
"  Sir,  It  the  Bible  be  not  true,   I  am  as  very  a  fool  and  madman  as 
you  can  conceive  ;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  I  am  sober  minded.     For  he 
has  declared,  '  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  friends   or 
brethren,  for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake,  who  shall  not  receive  ma- 
mlold  more  in  the  present  time,  and  in  the  world  to  come  everlasting 

It  had  been  Charles  Wesley's  intention  to  spend  all  his  days  at 
Oxford  as  a  tutor,  for  he  dreaded  exceedingly  to  enter  into  orders  : 
now,  however,  he  determined  to  accompany  his  brother.     This  wa« 
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Strongly  opposed  by  Samuel,  but  in  vain  :  he  was  more  docile  toj> 
wards  John,  whom  he  alw:i3'S  regarded  as  his  guide,  and  in  defer- 
ence to  his  judgment  consented  to  be  ordained  ;  but  he  went  out  in 
the  capacity  of  secretary  to  Mr.  Oglethorpe.  Their  companions 
were  Charles  Delamotte,  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  and  Benja- 
min Ingham,  who  was  one  of  the  little  community  at  Oxford.  "  Our 
end,"  says  Wesley,  "  in  leaving  our  native  country,  was  not  to  avoid 
want,  (God  having  given  us  plenty  of  temporal  blessings,)  nor  to 
gain  the  dung  and  dross  of  riches  and  honour ;  but  singly  this,  to 
save  our  souls  ;  to  live  wholly  to  the  glory  of  God."  They  em- 
barked at  Gravesend  on  the  14th  of  October,  1735,  and  from  that  day 
the  series  of  his  printed  journals  commences.  Oh  that  all  men  who 
have  produced  great  eft'ects  in  the  world  had  left  such  memoirs  of 
themselves.* 

On  board  the  same  vessel  there  were  six-and-twenty  Moravians, 
going  to  join  a  party  of  their  brethren  from  Hernhutt,  who  had  gone 
out  the  preceding  year  under  the  sanction  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  with  the  approbation  of  the  English  church  ;  some  of  our 
bishops,  indeed,  having,  of  their  own  accord,  oifered  to  ordain  their 
pastors.  The  conductor  of  this  second  detachment  was  David 
Nitschmann,  one  of  a  family  distinguished  for  their  sufferings  and 
their  zeal  :  he  was  afterwards  the  first  bishop  of  the  revived  Church 
of  the  Brethren,  the  appellation  by  which  the  Moravians  designate 
themselves.  The  rise  and  institutions  of  this  remarkable  people, 
with  whom  Wesle}'  was  for  some  time  intimately  connected,  and 
from  whom  much  of  the  economy  of  the  Methodists  has  been  derived, 
will  be  described  hereafter.  Wesley  was  exceedingly  impressed 
\vith  the  piety,  the  simplicity,  and  the  equanimity,  of  these  his  ship- 
mates :  he  applied  himself  to  the  German  language,  that  he  might 
converse  with  them  the  more  freely,  and  Nitschmann  and  the  others 
began  to  learn  English. 

While  he  resided  at  Oxford  he  had  always  hitherto  been  restrain- 
ed, perhaps  unconsciously,  by  some  regard  to  appearances  ;  that 
restraint  was  no  longer  felt,  and  he  and  his  companions  began  to  put 
their  ascetic  principles  in  full  practice.  Believing,  he  says,  the  de- 
nying ourselves,  even  in  the  smallest  instances,  might,  by  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  be  helpful  to  us,  we  wholly  left  off  the  use  of  flesh  and 
wine,  and  confined  ourselves  to  vegetable  food,  chiefly  rice  or  bis- 
cuit. After  a  while  they  persuaded  themselves  that  nature  did  not 
require  such  frequent  supplies  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to, — so 
they  agreed  to  leave  off  supper  :  and  Wesley,  having  slept  on  the 
floor  one  night,  because  his  bed  had  been  wetted  in  a  storm,  thought 
he  should  not  find  it  needful  to  sleep  in  a  bed  any  more.  His  next 
experiment  was,  whether  life  might  not  as  well  be  sustained  by  one 
sort  of  food  as  by  variety  :  he  and  Delamotte  accordingly  tried  with 
bread,  as  being  the  staff  of  life  in  I'^Airope,  and  they  found  themselves 
never  more  vigorous  and  hearty.  Upon  this  he  exclaims,  "  Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart ;  to  them  all  things  are  pure  :  every  creature  is 
good  to  them,  and  nothing  to  be  rejected.  But  let  them  who  are 
not  thus  pure  use  every  help  aqd  remove  every  hindrance,  always 

*  A  short  time  before  he  left  England  he  seems  to  have  published  a  cbrrected  version  of  Tlioma? 
•a  Kempis,  and  to  have  translated  a  Preface  whi'-h  had  not  appeared  before  in  any  English  edition. 
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remembering,  that  he  that  despiseth  little  things  shall  fall  by  little 
and  little."  "At  this  time,"  his  oflkial  biographers  say,  "he  had 
only  attained  to  the  spirit  of  bondage  unto  fear,  and  he  found  that  all 
his  senses  were  ready  to  betray  him  into  sin,  upon  every  exercise  of 
them."  In  a  spirit  akin  to  this,  and  derived  from  the  same  source, 
be  wrote  fron>  on  board  to  his  brother  Samuel,  beseeching  him,  by 
the  mercies  of  God,  to  banish  all  such  poison  from  his  school  as  the 
classics  which  were  usually  read  there,  and  introduce  Christian 
authors  in  their  place;  for  it  was  his  duty  to  instruct  his  scholars, 
"  not  only  in  the  beggarly  elements  of  Greek  and  Latin,  but  much 
more  in  the  Gospel."  Fanaticism  always  comes  to. this  in  its  pro- 
gress :  first  it  depreciates  learning,  then  it  would  destroy  it.  There 
have  been  Christians,  as  they  believed  themselves,  who  would  have 
burnt  the  Alexandrian  library  upon  the  same  logic  as  the  Caliph 
Omar,  with  no  other  difference  than  that  of  calling  their  book  by  a 
Greek  name  instead  of  an  Arabic  one. 

The  course  of  life  which  they  adopted  on  board,  was  as  regular 
as  the  circumstances  of  a  voyage  would  allow,  and  as  severe  as  the 
rule  of  a  monastic  order.  From  four  in  the  morning  till  five  they 
used  private  prayer  ;  from  five  till  seven  they  read  the  Bible  to- 
gether, carefully  comparing  it  with  the  writings  of  the  earliest  ages, 
that  they  might  not  lean  to  their  own  understandings.  At  seven  they 
breakfasted,  and  they  had  public  prayers  at  eight.  From  nine  till 
twelve,  John  Wesley  was  employed  in  learning  German,  Delamotte 
pursued  his  Greek  studies,  Charles  wrote  sermons,  and  Ingham  in- 
structed the  children  ;  and  at  twelve  they  met  to  give  an  account  to 
one  another  of  what  they  had  done  since  their  last  meeting,  and  of 
what  they  intended  to  do  before  their  next.  They  dined  about  one, 
and  from  dinner  till  four,  the  time  was  spent  in  reading  to  those  of 
whom  each  had  taken  especial  charge,  or  in  exhorting  them  several- 
ly, as  the  case  might  require.  There  were  evening  prayers  at  four, 
when  the  second  lesson  was  explained,  or  the  children  were  catechi- 
sed and  instructed  before  the  congregation.  From  six  to  seven  each 
read  in  his  cabin  to  a  few  of  the  passengers.  At  seven,  \V'esley  join- 
ed with  the  Germans  in  their  public  service,  and  Ingham  read  be- 
tween the  decks  to  as  many  as  desired  to  hear.  At  eight  they  met 
again  to  instruct  and  exhort.  By  this  time  they  were  pretty  well 
wearied  with  exhortations  and  instruction  ;  and  between  nine  and 
ten  they  went  to  bed,  where,  as  Wesley  says,  neither  the  waving  of 
the  sea,  nor  the  motion  of  the  ship,  could  take  away  the  refreshing 
«leep  which  God  gave  them. 

It  was  a  rough  season,  their  passage  was  tempestuous  ;  and,  du- 
ring the  storm,  Wesley  felt  that  he  was  unfit,  because  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  die.  Ashamed  of  this  unwillingness,  he  reproached  himself 
as  if  he  had  no  faith,  and  he  admired  the  impassible  tranquillity  to 
which  the  Moravians  had  attained.  They  had  evinced  that  they 
were  delivered  from  pride,  anger,  and  revenge  ;  those  servile  offi- 
ces, which  none  of  the  English  would  perform  for  the  other  passen- 
gers, they  offered  themselves  to  undertake,  and  would  receive  no 
recompense  ;  saying,  it  was  good  for  their  proud  hearts,  and  their 
Saviour  had  done  more  for  them.  No  injury  could  move  their  meek- 
ness ;  if  they  were  struck  or  thrown  down,  they  made  no  complaint, 
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nor  suffered  the  slightest  indication  of  resentment  to  appear.  Wes- 
ley was  curious  to  see  whether  they  were  equally  delivered  from  the 
spirit  of  fear,  and  this  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining.  In 
the  midst  of  the  psalm  with  which  they  began  their  service,  the  sea 
broke  over,  split  the  main-sail,  covered  the  ship,  and  poured  in  be- 
tween the  decks,  as  if,  he  says,  the  great  deep  had  already  swal- 
lowed us  up.  A  dreadful  screaming  was  heard  among  the  English 
colonists  :  the  Moravians  calmly  sung  on.  Wesley  afterwards  asked 
one  of  them,  if  he  was  not  afraid  at  that  time.  He  replied,  "  I 
thank  God,  no."  He  was  then  asked  if  the  women  and  children 
were  not  afraid.  His  answer  was,  "  No  ;  our  women  and  children 
are  not  afraid  to  die."  In  the  intervals  of  fine  weather  which  they 
enjoyed,  Wesley  said  he  could  conceive  no  dift'erence  comparable 
to  that  between  a  smooth  and  rough  sea,  except  that  which  is  be- 
tween a  mind  calmed  by  the  love  Qf  God,  and  one  torn  up  by  the 
storms  of  earthly  passions.  On  the  5th  of  February  they  anchored 
in  the  Savannah  river. 

The  colony  in  Georgia,  the  last  which  the  English  established  in 
North  America,  had  been  only  three  years  founded  at  this  time. 
The  British  government  had  encouraged  it,  with  wise  political  views, 
as  a  defence  for  the  southern  provinces  against  the  Spaniards,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  occupying  a  critical  position,  which  otherwise, 
there  was  reason  to  believe,  would  have  been  occupied  by  the 
French,  to  the  great  danger  and  detriment  of  the  British  settle- 
ments ;  but  it  had  been  projected  by  men  of  enlarged  benevolence, 
as  a  means  for  providing  for  the  employment  and  well-being  of  those 
%vho  were  poor  and  distressed  at  home.  Twenty-one  persons  were 
incorporated  as  trustees  for  twenty-one  years,  with  power  during 
that  time  to  appoint  all  the  officers,  and  regulate  all  the  concerns  of 
the  colony  :  and  they  were  authorized  to  collect  subscriptions  for 
fitting  out  the  colonists  and  supporting  them,  till  they  could  clear  the 
lands.  The  trustees  contributed  money  not  less  liberally  than  time 
and  labour ;  the  bank  subscribed  largely,  and  parliament  voted 
j£iO,000  for  the  advancement  of  a  design  which  was  every  way  con- 
ducive to  the  interest  of  the  common  weal.  The  first  expedition 
consisted  of  an  hundred  and  sixteen  settlers.  James  Oglethorpe, 
one  of  the  trustees,  embarked  with  them  ;  an  active,  enterprising, 
and  zealous  man.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  with  him  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  original  Journals,  and  to  have  been  guided  by  them  in  the 
choice  of  a  situation  for  his  settlement ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
tradition  of  the  Indians  ;  their  forefathers,  they  said,  had  held  a  con- 
ference with  a  warrior  who  came  over  the  great  waters,  and  they 
pointed  out  a  funeral  barrow,  under  which  the  chief  who  had  con- 
ferred with  him,  was  buried,  by  his  own  desire,  in  the  spot  where 
the  conference  had  been  held. 

The  site  of  the  new  settlement  was  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sa- 
vannah, which  bends  like  a  sickle  in  that  part  ;  the  banks  are  about 
forty  feet  high,  and  on  the  top  is  what  in  the  language  of  the  colonic? 
is  called  a  bluff, — plain  high  ground,  extending  about  half  a  mile 
along  the  river,  and  some  five  or  six  miles  up  the  country.  Ships 
drawing  twelve  feet  water,  may  ride  within  ten  yards  of  the  shore. 
In  the  centre  of  the  plain  the  town  was  marked  out,  opposite  .in 
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island  of  rich  pasturage.  From  the  key  there  was  a  fine  prospect 
of  the  coast  in  one  direction,  and  an  island  called  Tybee,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  ;  on  the  other  the  wide  stream,  bordered  with 
liii^h  woods  on  both  sides,  glittered  in  the  distance  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  Tlie  country  belonged  to  the  Creek  Indians  ;  they 
weie  computed  at  this  time  to  amount  to  about  25,000  souls  ;  war 
and  disease,  and  the  vices  of  savage  life,  having  greatly  reduced  their 
numbers.  An  Indian  woman  who  had  married  a  trader  from  Caro- 
lina, acted  as  interpreter  between  the  English  and  her  countrymen  ; 
her  services  were  at  first  purchased  with  presents,  and  liberally  re- 
warded afterwards  by  an  annuity  of  an  hundred  pounds.  Fifty  chief- 
tains and  elders,  from  the  eight  tribes  who  composed  the  confede- 
racy of  the  Creeks,  were  deputed  to  confer  with  Oglethorpe,  and 
treat  of  an  alliance.  In  t!ie  name  of  these  confederated  tribes, 
Weecachumpa,  the  Long  Chief,  informed  the  British  adventurers 
what  was  the  extent  of  country  which  they  claimed  as  their  inherit- 
ance ;  he  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  the  white  men  to  the  red  ; 
he  said  that  they  were  persuaded  that  the  Great  Power,  who  dwelt 
in  heaven  and  all  around,  (and  he  threw/  his  hands  abroad,  and  pro- 
longed his  articulation  as  he  spake,)  had  sent  the  English  thither  for 
their  good,  and  therefore  they  were  welcome  to  all  the  land  which 
the  Creeks  did  not  use  themselves. 

Tomo-chichi,  to  whose  tribe  this  part  of  the  country  belonged, 
then  presented  him  with  a  buffalo  skin,  adorned  on  the  inside  with 
the  head  and  feathers  of  an  eagle.  The  eagle,  he  said,  signified 
speed,  and  the  butlalo  strength.  The  English  were  swift  as  the 
eagle,  and  strong  as  the  buffalo.  Like  the  eagle,  they  fte%v  over  the 
great  waters  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  ;  and  like  the  buf- 
falo, they  were  so  strong  that  nothing  could  withstand  them.  The 
feathers  of  the  eagle,  he  said,  were  soft,  and  signified  love  ;  the  skin 
of  the  buffalo  was  warm,  and  signified  protection  ;  therefore  he  ho- 
ped the  English  would  love  and  protect  the  family  of  the  Creeks. 
The  alliance  was  soon  concluded,  a  stipulation  being  made,  that 
Tiherever  a  town  was  laid  out,  a  certain  portion  of  land  should  be 
allotted  to  the  natives.  Oglethorpe  then  presented  each  of  their 
Micoes.  or  King.^,  with  a  shirt,  a  laced  coat,  and  a  laced  hat  ;  each 
of  the  warriors  with  a  gun,  and  each  of  their  attendants  with  a  duffle 
cloak,  and  a  few  trifles. 

Oglethorpe  returned  to  England  the  following  year,  and  look  with- 
him  Tomo-chichi,  Sonawki  liis  wife,  and  Tooanahowi  his  son,  with 
seven  other  Indians.  They  were  presented  to  George  II.  at  Ken- 
sington, where  the  Micoe  offered  a  calumet  to  the  king,  and  addressed 
him  in  a  characteristic  and  not  ineloqtient  oration.  "  This  day  I 
see  the  majesty  of  your  face,  the  greatness  of  your  house,  and  the 
number  of  your  people.  I  am  come  in  my  old  days,  though  I  cannot 
fxpect  to  see  any  advantage  to  myself;  I  am  come  for  the  good  of 
the  children  of  ail  the  nations  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Creeks,  that 
they  may  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  English.  These  are 
feathers  of  the  eagle,  which  is  the  swiftest  of  birds,  and  which  flieth 
around  our  nations.  These  feathers  in  our  land  are  a  sign  of  peace, 
and  have  been  carried  from  town  to  town  there.  We  have  brousht 
thp.m  over  to  kave  them  with  you,  0  great  King^  as  a  token  of 
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.everlasting  peace.     O   great  King,  whatever  words  you  shall  say 
unto  me,   I  will  faithfully  tell  them  to  all  the   Kings  of  the  Creek 
nations."     The  orator   addressed  the  Q,ueen  also  in  these  words  : 
"  1  am  glad  to  see  this  day,  and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
mother  of  this  great  people.     As  our  people  are  joined  with  your 
majesty's,  we  humbly  hope  to  find  you  the  common  mother  and  pro- 
tectress of  us  and  all  our  children."    Tomo-chichi  and  his  companions 
had   no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied   with  their  reception  in  England. 
They  were  objects  not  only  of  curiosity,  but  of  kindness.     A  weekly 
allowance  was  assigned  them  of  twenty  pounds,  during  their  stay  of 
four  months  ;  they  lived   during  most  of  the  time  at  the  tables  of 
persons  of  distinction  ;  liberal  presents  were  made  them,  and  when 
they  embarked  for  their  own  country,  they  were  carried  in  one  of 
the  king's  carriages  to  Gravesend.     A  number  of  protestant  Saltz- 
burghers,*  expelled  by  their  own  government  on  account  of  religion, 
went  over  with  them.     A  large  party  of  Highlanders  followed  in  the 
year  ensuing,  and  the  prospects  of  the  colony  were  so  promising, 
that  parliament  granted    a   supjily  of   £26,000.      And    when   Mr. 
Oglethorpe  returned  bringing  with   him  the  Wesleys,  he  took  out 
about  three  hundred  passengers  in  two  ships. 

Such  was  the  history  of  the  settlement  to  which  Wesley  went  out 
as  Chaplain  and  Missionary  ;  and  such  had  been  its  progress  when 
he  arrived  there.  No  colony  was  ever  established  upon  principles 
more  honourable  to  its  projectors.  The  device  upon  their  seal  was 
the  genius  of  the  colony  seated  between  the  two  rivers  which  were 
its  boundaries,  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  his  head,  a  spear  in  one 
hand,  and  a  cornucopia  in  the  other  :  on  the  reverse  were  some  silk 
worms  at  their  work,  with  the  words  A'un  sibi  scd  aliis  for  the  motto 

*  The  expulsion  of  these  Saltzlmrgliers  uns  the  last  whnlcfale  net  or  intolerance  committed  bj-  a 
Roman  Catholic  government.  Of  all  acts  of  the  kiml,  however,  it  was  executed  with  the  least  inhu- 
manity, and  the  most  cause.  The  archbishop  was  a  humane  and  conscientious  man,  and  endoavouredi 
by  all  means  of  gentleness  and  persuasion  to  maintain  that  conformity  of  belief  in  his  dominions, 
which,  both  as  prince  and  prelate,  acconling  to  the  laws  and  tlio  I'aith  which  he  professed,  it  was  his 
duly  to  preserve,  but  the  spirit  of  reformation  which  had  arisen  \\as  not  to  be  suppressed  by  the 
preaching  of  Franciscan  friars;  and  in  a  country  where  the  e^roater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were 
passionately  attached  to  the  religion  of  their  lathers,  with  all  its  forms  and  fables,  and  the  rest 
were  possessed  with  an  uncompromisinjx  and  enthusiastic  determination  of  worshipping  God  in 
their  own  w.iy,  the  only  means  of  iireventing  a  civil  war,  sooner  or  later,  was  to  mnlie  the  minority 
depart  in  peace,  and  this  was  not  done  till  lliey  hn<l  threatened  to  call  upon  a  foreign  power  ibr 
support.  About  25,000  persons,  a  tenth  part  of  the  nopulation,  migrated  on  this  occasion.  Their 
property  was  sold  for  them  under  the  King  of  Prussia's  protection  ;  some  injustice  and  considerable 
loss  must  needs  have  been  suffered  by  such  a  sale,  and  the  chancellor, by  whom  this  strong  measure 
was  rarried  into  eftect,  is  accused  of  having  enriched  himself  by  the  transaction.  Sever.toen  thou- 
sand of  the  emigrants  settled  in  the  Prussian  stales.  Their  march  will  long  be  rememi)ered  in 
Germany.  The  Catholic  magistrates  at  Augsburg  shut  the  gates  against  iheni,  but  the  Protestants 
in  the  city  prevailed,  and  lodged  them  in  their  houses.  The  Count  of  Stolberg  Warnegerode  gave 
a  dinner  to  ,-ibout  900  in  his  palace:  they  were  also  liberally  entertained  and  relieved  by  the  llul(» 
of  Brunswick.  At  Leipsic  the  clergy  met  them  at  the  gates,  and  entered  with  them  in  processioiij 
singing  one  of  Luther's  hymns;  ^e  magistrates  quartered  them  upon4Re  inhabitants,  and  a  collr.-- 
tion  was  made  for  them  in  the  church,  several  merchants  subscribing  1,000  dollars  each.  TheUnivcr- 
sity  of  Wittenberg  went  out  to  meet  them  with  the  Reel  or  at  their  head,  and  collections  were  made 
from  house  to  house.  "  We  thought  it  an  honour,"  s.iys  one  of  the  Professors,  "  to  receive  our  poor 
guests  in  that  city  where  Luther  first  preached  the  doctrines  for  which  they  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don iheir  native  homes."  These  demonstrations  of  the  popular  feeling  render  it  more  than  probable 
that,  if  a  religious  war  had  been  allowed  to  begin  in  Saltzburg,  it  would  have  spread  throughout 
Germany. 

Thirty-three  thousand  pounds  were  rais<'d  in  London  for  the  relief  of  the  Saltzburghcrs  ;  many 
of  them  settled  in  Georgia, — colonists  of  the  best  description.  They  called  their  settlement  Ebene- 
zcr.  Whitefield,  in  1738,  was  wonderfully  pleased  with  their  order  and  industry.  "Their  lands," 
he  says,  "are  improved  surprisingly  for  the  time  they  have  been  there,  and  I  believe  they  h.ive  far 
the  best  crop  of  any  in  the  cohmy.  They  are  blest  with  two  such  pious  ministers  as  I  have  not  often 
seen.  They  have  no  courts  of  Judicature,  but  all  little  ditrerences  are  immediately,  and  implicitly 
decided  by  their  ministers,  whom  they  look  upon  ai\d  love  as  their  fathers.  They  have  likewise  ,in 
dphan  house,  in  which  are  seventeen  children  and  one  widow,  and  I  was  mucli  deligiited  to  see 
•he  rcgTilarity  whercwitb  it  is  managed." 
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The  conduct  of  the  trustees  did  not  discredit  their  professions  ;  they 
looked  for  no  emohnnent  to  tlieoiselves  or  their  representatives 
after  them  ;  and  the  first  principle  which  they  laid  down  in  their 
laws  was,  no  slave  should  be  employed.  This  was  regarded  at  the 
lime  as  their  great  and  fundamental  error  ;  it  was  afterwards  re- 
pealed ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  colony,  being  the  only 
one  in  America  which  prohibited  slavery  in  its  foundation,  was  the 
last  which  gave  its  reluctant  assent  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 
But  there  were  solid  political  reasons  for  the  prohibition,  even  if 
the  everlasting  principles  of  humanity  and  justice  had  not  been 
regarded  ;  for  the  Spaniards,  who  have  been  little  scrupulous  as  to 
the  means  of  carrying  on  war  in  the  new  world,  had  formed  a  regi- 
ment of  refugee  negroes  from  Carolina,  who  were  paid  and  clothed 
like  the  Spanish  troops,  and  officered  from  among  themselves  ;  they 
had  proclaimed  freedom  for  all  who  would  join  them,  and  had  emis- 
saries actively  employed  in  encouraging  them  to  escape  from  slavery. 
Some  other  regulations,  although  equally  well  designed,  were  not 
equally  wise.  None  of  the  colonists  were  to  be  permitted  to  trade 
with  the  Indians,  except  such  as  should  obtain  a  special  license  for 
that  purpose  : — this  was  placing  the  settlers  in  a  worse  condition 
than  any  other  colonists,  the  law  therefore  was  sure  to  render  them 
discontented,  and  to  be  disobeyed.  The  lands  were  granted  upon  a 
feudal  principle,  the  possessors  being  bound  to  take  the  field  when- 
ever the  public  service  might  require  ;  but  as  if  the  evils  of  a  feudal 
aristocracy  could  possibly  arise  in  a  commercial  colony,  estates  were 
to  be  granted  only  in  tail  male,  lest  large  tracks,  by  descents  and 
intermarriages,  should  fall  into  one  hand  ; — thus,  from  the  appre- 
hension of  remote  and  imaginary  danger,  the  odious  injustice  of  a 
Salic  law  in  private  possessions  was  introduced.  And  the  importa- 
tion of  rum  was  prohibited  :  it  is  said  that  this  spirit,  when  properly 
diluted,  is  proved  by  experience  to  be  the  wholesomest  and  most 
refreshing  drink,  as  well  as  the  cheapest,  for  workmen  in  that  foggy 
and  burning  climate  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  to  forbid  the  use  of  a 
thing  good  in  itself,  because  it  is  liable  to  be  abused,  is  subjecting  the 
worthy  part  of  the  community  to  a  privation  for  the  sake  of  the 
worthless. 

The  ship  in  which  Wesley  was  embarked  cast  anchor  near  Tybee 
island,  "  wliere  the  groves  of  pines,  running  along  the  shore,  made," 
he  says,  "  an  agreeable  prospect,  showing,  as  it  were,  the  bloom  of 
spring  in  the  depth  of  winter."  On  the  following  morning  they 
landed  on  a  small  uninhabited  island,  where  Mr.  Oglethorpe  led  them 
to  a  rising  ground,  and  they  all  knelt  and  retil^nsd  thanks  to  God  for 
having  arrived  in  safety.  Mr.  Oglethorpe  went  that  day  to  Savan- 
nah, and  returned  the  next,  bringing  with  him  Augusttis  Gottlieb 
Spangenberg,  one  of  the  pastors  of  the  Moravians.  Wesley  per- 
ceiving iti  hiin  the  same  character  which  in  his  fellow-passengers 
had  impressed  him  so  strongly,  asked  his  advice  concerning  his  own 
conduct  in  a  situation  which  was  new  to  him  ;  the  German  replied, 
"  My  brother,  I  must  first  ask  you  one  or  two  questions.  Have  you 
the  witness  within  yourself?  Does  the  Spirit  of  God  bear  witness 
with  your  spirit  that  you  are  a  child  of  God  ?"  Wesley  had  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  be  himself  the  teacher  :  it  was  the  first  time 
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that  he  had  been  treated  as  a  novice  or  a  child  in  spiritual  things  : 
he  was  surprised,  and  knew  not  what  to  answer  ;  the  German  per- 
ceived this,  and  said,  "  Do  you  know  Jesus  Christ  ?"  After  a  pause 
he  repHed,  "  I  know  he  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world."  "  True," 
Fejoined  Spangenberg,  "but  do  you  know  he  has  saved  you?" 
VVesley  answered,  "  I  hope  he  has  died  to  save  me."  The  Mora- 
vian only  added,  "  Do  you  know  yourself?"  and  Wesley,  who  was 
evidently  awed  by  this  catechism,  confesses,  that  in  answering  "  I 
do,"  he  feared  he  was  but  uttering  vain  words.  The  account  which 
Spangenberg  gave  of  himself  strengthened  the  impression  which  this 
conversation  had  made.  He  had  spent  some  years  at  the  university 
of  Jena,  he  said,  in  learning  languages  and  the  vain  philosophy, 
which  he  had  now  long  been  labouring  to  forget.  It  had  pleased 
God  to  overturn  his  heart  by  means  of  some  who  preached  the  word 
with  power,  and  he  then  immediately  threw  aside  all  learning,  except 
what  tended  to  sjdvation.  He  then  began  teaching  poor  children, 
and  having  been  invited  to  Halle,  was  banished  from  ihence,  because 
many  faults  were  found  both  with  his  behaviour  and  his  preaching  : 
he  had  removed  accordingly  to  Herrnhut,  and  had  been  sent  from 
thence  to  Georgia,  to  regulate  the  Moravian  establishment. — Wesley 
inquired  whither  he  was  to  go  next ;  his  answer  was,  "  I  have 
thoughts  of  going  to  Pennsylvania  :  but  what  God  will  do  with  me  I 
know  not.  I  am  blind.-  I  am  a  child.  My  Father  knows,  and  I 
am  ready  to  go  wherever  he  calls." 

The  brothers  now  separated.  Charles  went  with  Ingham  to  Fre- 
derica,  a  settlement  on  the  west  side  of  the  Island  of  St.  Simons,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Alatamaha.*  John  and  Delamotte  took  up  their 
lodging  with  the  Germans  at  Savannah,  till  the  house  which  was  in- 
tended for  them  should  be  erected.  "  We  had  now,"  says  Wesley, 
*'  an  opportunity,  day  by  day,  of  observing  their  whole  behaviour  ; 
for  we  were  in  one  room  with  them  from  morning  to  night,  unless  for 
the  little  time  spent  in  walking.  They  were  always  employed, 
always  cheerful  themselves,  and  in  good  humour  with  one  another. 
They  had  put  away  all  anger,  and  strife,  and  wrath,  and  bitterness, 
and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking.  They  walked  worthy  of  the  voca- 
tion wherewith  they  were  called,  and  adorned  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
in  all  things."  And  having  been  present  at  a  consultation  concern- 
ing the  aifairs  of  their  church,  in  which,  after  several  hours  spent  in 
conference  and  prayer,  they  proceeded  to  the  election  and  ordina- 
tion of  a  bishop,  he  says,  that  "  the  great  simplicity,  as  well  as  so- 
lemnity of  the  whole,  almost  made  him  forget  the  seventeen  hundred 
years  between,  and  imagine  himself  in  one  of  those  assemblies  where 
form  and  state  were  not,  but  Paul  the  tent-maker,  or  Peter  the  fisher- 
man presided — yet  with  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power." 
Among  the  things  of  which  he  was  chiefly  afraid  upon  leaving  Eng- 
land, one  had  been,  that  he  should  never  again  have  so  many  faithful 
friends  as  he  left  there.  He  now  exclaimed,  "  But  who  knoweth 
the  mercy  and  power  of  God !     From  ten  friends  I  am  a  while  se- 

*  The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  Liancourt  ^ays,  that  the  three  branches  of  the  river  Alalamaha, 
with  the  island  of  St.  Siluons,  which  lies  facing  them,  form  the  best,  deepest  and  safest  harbour  oo 
Ihe  American  coast,  below  the  Chesapeake. 
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cluiled,  and  he  hath  opened  me  a  door  into  the  whole.  Moravian 
church." 

\V'lien  Dr.  Burton  proposed  Wesley  as  a  proper  person  for  the 
mission  to  Georgia,  he  was  influenced  by  an  opinion,  that  the  more 
men  were  inured  to  a  contempt  of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
life,  to  serious  tliou2;iits  and  IJodily  austerities,  the  titter  they  were 
for  such  an  undcrtaiiing.  He  told  him  that  the  apostolical  manner 
of  preaching  from  liouse  to  house  might  be  effectual,  and  turn  many 
to  righteousness.  He  reminded  him  (as  if  seeing  upon  what  rock 
he  was  most  likely  to  be  wrecked)  of  how  great  importance  it  was 
to  distinsuish  with  prudence,  "  between  what  is  essential  and  what 
is  merely  circumstantial  to  Christianity  ;  between  what  is  indispen- 
sable and  what  is  variable  ;  between  what  is  of  divine  and  what  is  of 
human  authority  ;"  and  he  warned  him,  that  the  people  among  whom 
he  was  going  were  "  babes  in  the  progress  of  their  Christian  life, 
to  be  fed  with  milk  instead  of  strong  meat."  In  one  point  Dr.  Bur- 
ton judged  rightly  ;  no  man  was  more  desirous  of  courting  discomfort, 
or  more  able  to  endure  privations  and  fatigue  ;  in  all  other  points 
never  was  man  more  thoroughly  unfit  for  the  service  which  he  had 
undertaken.  It  seems  at  first  to  have  been  supposed  that  he  w-ould 
be  engaged  more  as  a  missionary  than  as  a  chaplain,  and  he  thought 
himself  called  to  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  But  when  Tomo- 
chichi  came  to  welcome  the  governor  on  his  arrival,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  intended  teacher,  it  appeared  that  unforeseen  obstacles 
hiid  arisen.  "  I  am  glad  you  are  come,"  said  the  chief,  speaking 
through  the  female  interpreter  to  Wesley  ;  "  when  I  was  in  Eng- 
land, 1  desired  that  some  would  speak  the  Great  Word  to  me  :  and 
my  nation  then  desired  to  hear  it.  But  now  we  are  all  in  confusion. 
Yet  I  am  glad  you  are  come.  I  will  go  up  and  speak  to  the  wise  men 
of  our  nation,  and  I  hope  they  will  hear.  But  we  would  not  be 
made  Christians  as  the  Spaniards  make  Christians  :  we  would  be 
taught  before  we  are  baptized."  Wesley  made  answer,  "  There 
is  but  One,  He  that  sitteth  in  Heaven,  who  is  able  to  teach  man  wis- 
dom. Though  we  are  come  so  far,  we  know  not  whether  He  will 
please  to  teach  you  by  us,  or  no.  If  He  teaches  you,  you  will  learn 
wisdom  ;  but  we  can  do  nothing."  Had  he  been  master  of  their 
language,  like  those  excellent  men  Eliot  and  Roger  Williams,  the 
manner  of  his  speech  indicates  that  he  would  have  addressed  them 
successfully  in  their  own  style  ;  but  he  never  seems  to  have  attempt- 
ed the  arduous  task  of  acquiring  it  ;  and  when  an  opportunity  offered 
of  going  among  the  Choctaws,  and  Mr.  Oglethorpe  objected  to  it, 
because  there  was  danger  of  being  intercepted  or  killed  by  the 
French  ;  and  still  more  because  of  the  inexpediency  of  leaving  Sa- 
vannah without  a  minister,  the  two  brethren  discussed  these  objec- 
tions with  the  Moravians,  and  acceded  to  their  opinion,  that  they 
ought  not  yet  to  go.  In  Georgia,  indeed,  as  the  Jesuits  had  found  it 
in  South  America,  the  vicinity  of  a  white  settlement  would  have 
proved  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  In- 
dians. When  Tomo-chichi  was  urged  to  listen  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  he  keenly  replied,  "  VVhy,  these  are  Christians  at 
Savannah  !  these  are  Christians  at  Frederica  !"  Nor  was  it  without 
good  apparent  reason  thfit  the  poor  savage  exclaimed,  "  Christian 
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fnuch  drunk  !  Christian  beat  men  !  Christian  tell  lies  !    Devil  Chris- 
tian !  Me  no  Christian  !" 

Wesley,  however,  was  well  pleased  at  first  with  his  situation  :  the 
place,  he  said,  was  pleasant  beyond  imagination  :  he  was  even  per- 
suaded that  it  was  exceeding  healthful,  and  he  wrote  to  his  mother, 
saying,  he  should  be  heartily  glad  if  any  poor  and  religious  men  or 
women  of  Epworth  or  Wroote  could  come  over  to  him  ;  inviting 
them  with  a  promise  of  land  enough,  and  of  provisions  till  they  could 
live  upon  its  produce.  He  was  satisfied  also  with  his  reception, 
and  the  effect  which  he  produced.  The  people  crowded  to  hear 
him  ;  and  when  he  beheld  the  deep  attention  with  which  they  re- 
ceived the  word,  and  the  seriousness  that  afterwards  sate  upon  all 
their  faces,  he  could  scarce  refrain  from  anticipating  a  continuance 
of  the  impression,  "  in  spite,"  he  says,  "  of  experience,  and  reason, 
and  Scripture  aitogethei."  One  of  the  ladies  to  whom  he  was  in- 
troduced on  his  first  landing,  assured  him  that  he  Avould  see  as  well- 
drest  a  congregation  on  Sunday,  as  most  which  he  had  seen  in  Lon- 
don. "  I  did  so,"  he  says,  "  and  soon  after  took  occasion  to  ex- 
pound those  Scriptures  which  relate  to  dress,  and  to  press  them 
freely  upon  my  audience,  in  a  plain  and  close  application.  All  the 
time  that  I  afterwards  ministered  at  Savannah,  I  saw  neither  ji,old  in 
the  Church,  nor  costly  apparel  ;  but  the  congregation  in  general  was 
almost  constantly  clothed  in  plain  clean  linen  or  woollen.  All,"  he 
said,  "  was  smooth,  and  fair,  and  promising  :  man}^  seemed  to  be 
awakened  :  all  were  full  of  respect  and  commendation."  He  taught 
one  school  and  Delamotte  another :  some  of  Delamotte's  boys,  who 
wore  shoes  and  stockings,  thought  themselves  superior  to  the  poor 
fellows  who  went  barefoot ;  and  Wesley  proposed  to  change  schools 
for  a  while,  that  he  might  endeavour  to  cure  an  evil  which  his  friend 
found  himself  unable  to  remedy.  To  effect  this,  he  went  into  the 
school  without  shoes  and  stockings  himself.  The  boys  stared  at 
him  and  at  each  other  ;  he,  of  course,  took  no  notice,  but  kept  them 
to  their  work  :  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  unshod  party  felt  the 
comfort  of  being  thus  countenanced,  and  before  the  week  was  over, 
pride  stood  no  longer  in  the  way  of  discijjline  or  of  economy,  and 
many  of  the  others  came  to  school  bare-legged  also. 

This  was  not  the  only  instance  in  which  he  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  vanities  of  the  world  :  one  of  the  better  order  of  colonists 
gave  a  ball;  the  public  prayers  began  about  the  same  time;  the 
church  was  full,  and  the  ball-room  so  empty,  that  the  entertainment 
could  not  go  forward.  He  perceived  that  this  made  many  persons 
angry,  and  he  did  not  perceive  that  it  would  have  been  prudent  as 
well  as  easy  not  to  have  excited  such  feelings  on  such  an  occasion. 
All  might  have  continued  well,  cOuld  he  but  have  remembered  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Burton,  to  consider  his  parishioners  as  babes  in  their 
progress,  and  therefore  to  feed  them  with  milk.  Instead  of  this,  he 
drenched  them  with  the  physic  of  an  intolerant  discipline.  Following 
the  rubric  in  opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  English  church,  he  in- 
sisted upon  baptizing  children  by  immersion,  and  refused  to  baptize 
them  if  the  parents  would  not  consent  to  this  rude  and  perilous  me- 
thod. Some  persons  he  would  not  receive  as  sponsors,  because  they 
were  not  communicants  ;  and  when  one  of  the  most  pious  men  in 
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the  colony  earnestly  desired  to  be  admitted  to  the  commtfnion,  be- 
cause be  was  a  dissenter  he  refused  to  administer  it  to  him,  unless 
he  would  submit  to  be  re-baptized;  and  he  would  not  read  the 
burial  service  over  another  f6r  the  same  reason,  or  for  some  one 
founded  upon  the  same  principle.  He  was  accused  of  making  his 
sermons  so  many  satires  upon  particular  persons,  and  for  this  cause 
his  auditors  fell  off;  for  though  one  might  have  been  very  well  pleas- 
ed to  hear  the  others  preached  at,  no  person  liked  the  chance  of  be- 
\nz  made  the  mark  himself.  All  the  quarrels  which  had  occurred 
since  his  arrival,  were  occasioned,  it  was  affirmed,  by  his  intermed- 
dling conduct.  "  Besides,"  said  a  plain  speaker  to  him,  "  the  peo- 
ple say  they  are  Protestants,  but  as  for  you  they  cannot  tell  what  re- 
ligion you  are  of;  they  never  heard  of  such  a  religion  before,  and 
they  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it." 

it  was  not  merely  by  his  austere  opinions  and  ascetic  habits  that 
Wesley  gave  occasion  to  this  notion.  With  all  his  rigid  adherence 
to  the"  letter  of  the  rubric,  his  disposition  for  departing  from  the 
practices  of  the  church,  and  establishing  a  discipline  of  his  own,  was 
now  beginning  to  declare  itself.  He  divided  the  public  prayers,  fol- 
lowing, in  this  respect,  the  original  appointment  of  the  church,  which, 
he  said,  was  still  observed  in  a  few  places  in  England  :  so  he  per- 
formed the  morning  service  at  five,  and  reserved  the  communion  of- 
fice, with  the  sermon,  for  a  separate  service  at  eleven  :  the  evening 
service  was  at  three.  He  visited  his  parishioners  from  house  to 
house  in  order,  setting  apart,  for  this  purpose,  the  hours  between 
twelve  and  three,  when  they  could  not  work  because  of  the  heat. 
And  he  agreed  with  his  companions  to  form,  if  they  could,  the  more 
serious  parishioners  into  a  little  society,  who  should  assemble  once 
or  twice  a  week  for  the  purpose  of  improving,  instructing,  and  ex- 
horting each  other  :  from  these  again  a  smaller  number  was  to  be 
selected  for  a  more  intimate  intercommunion,  which  might  be  for- 
warded partly  by  the  minister's  conversing  singly  with  each,  and 
partly  by  inviting  them  altogether  to  the  minister's  house  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  Mr.  Oglethorpe  so  far  accorded  with  his  views  of  re- 
formation, as  to  give  orders  that  no  person  should  profane  the  Sab- 
bath by  fishing  or  fowling  upon  that  day  ;  but  the  governor,  who  had 
■cares  enough  to  disquiet  him,  arising  from  the  precarious  state  of  the 
Colony,  was  teazed  and  soured  by  the  complaints  which  were  now 
perpetually  brought  against  the  two  brothers,  and  soon  began  to  wish 
that  he  had  brought  out  with  him  men  of  more  practicable  tempers. 

The  best  people  are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  new  colonies  ; — 
formed  as  such  establishments  hitherto  have  been  in  modern  times, 
they  usually  consist  of  adventurers,  who  have  either  no  fortune  to 
lose,  or  no  character, — the  most  daring,  or  the  most  desperate  mem- 
bers of  society.  Charles  Wesley  attempted  the  doubly  difficult  task 
of  reforming  some  of  the  lady  colonists,  and  reconciling  their  petty 
jealousies  and  hatreds  of  each  other  ;  in  which  he  succeeded  no  fur- 
ther than  just  to  make  them  cordially  agree  in  hating  him,  and  cabal- 
ling to  get  rid  of  him  in  any  way.  He  had  not  been  six  days  at  Fre- 
derica  before  he  was  involved  in  so  many  disputes  and  disagreeable 
circumstances,  that  he  declared  he  would  not  spend  six  days  more  in 
the  same  manner  for  all  Georgia, — but  it  was  neither  in  his  power  t9 
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change  his  situation  so  soon,  nor  to  improve  it.  As  he  was  at  praj^ers 
in  a  myrtle  grove,  a  gun  was  fired  from  the  other  side  of  the  bushes, 
and  the  ball  passed  close  by  him  :  he  believed  it  was  aimed  at  him, 
yet  if  there  had  really  been  a  design  against  his  life,  they  who  made 
the  attempt  would  not  so  easily  have  given  up  their  purpose.    Ogle- 
thorpe was  at  this  time  gone  inland  with  the  Indians,  to  see  the  limits 
which  they  claimed.     During  his  absence  the  doctor  chose  to  shoot 
during  service-time  on  the  Sunday,  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon,  and  so 
near  the  church,  that  the  constable  thought  it  his  duty  to  go  out  and 
deliver  him  to  the  commanding  officer,  who  put  him  under  arrest  in 
the  guard-room.      This  was  of  course  imputed  to  the  chaplain  ;  the 
doctor's  wife  poured  out  a  torrent  of  execrations  against  him  in  the 
street  ;  and  to  heighten  the  indignation  which  was  excited,  the  doctor 
himself  refused  to  go  out  to  any  patient,  though  his  services  wero 
wanted  by   a  woman  at  the  time.     When  Oglethorpe  returned,   lie 
found  Frederica  in  an  uproar,  and  he  was  informed  that  a  plan  was 
concerted   among  the  settlers  for  abandoning  the  colony,  and  that 
Charles  Wesley  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  mischief.     The  accu- 
sation came  in  too  authentic  a  manner  to  be  disregarded,  for  it  was 
made  by  the  spokesman  of  the  discontented,  who  in  their  name  de- 
manded leave  to  depart.     Oglethorpe  accordingly  sent  for  him,  and 
charged  him  with  mutiny  and  sedition,  yet  treated  him  with  some  re- 
mains of  kindness,  and  said,  that  he  should  not  scruple  shooting  half- 
a-dozen  of  those  fellows  at  once,  but  that  from  regard  to  him  he  had 
spoken  to  him  first.     A  cross-examination,  skilfully  managed,  made 
the  accuser  himself  admit  that  Charles  Wesley  had  no  otherwise  ex- 
cited the  mutineers  to  this  resolution  than  by  forcing  them  to  prayers. 
Still    an   uncomfortable    feeling  remained   in    Oglethorpe's    breast, 
which  no  explanation  could  remove  : — he  had  expected  that  men  of 
such  talents,  such  learning,  such  piety,  and  such  zeal  as  the  Wesleys, 
would  have  contributed  essentially  to  the  good  order  of  the  colony  : 
and  he  complained  that  instead  of  love,  meekness,  and  true  religion 
among  the  people,  there  was  nothing  but  mere  formal  prayers  :  but 
of  the  form,  he  was  soon  convinced,  there  was  as  little   as   of  the 
reality,  seldom  more  than  half-a-dozen  attending  at  the  public  ser- 
vice.    Still  he  thought  Charles   had  raised  these   disorders, — -as  in 
truth  he   had  been  the   occasion  of  them  by   his   injudicious  zeal  ^ 
Charles  asked  whether  it  was  his  wish  that  he  should  altogether  for- 
bear from  conversing  with  the  parishioners.     To  this  the  governor 
would  give  no   answer  ;  but  he   spoke  of  the  difficulties  of  his   own 
situation  ;   ''  Every  thing  was  in  confusion,"  he  said  :   "  it  was  much 
easier  to  govern  a  thousand  persons  than  threescore  ;  and  he  durst 
not  leave  them  before  they  were  settled." 

This  interview  left  neither  party  in  an  enviable  state  of  mind. 
Charles  wrote  to  his  brother,  the  letter  was  intercepted,  and  the 
scoundrel  who  opened  it  proclaimed  its  contents  :  instead  of  writing: 
again,  he  resolved  to  send  Ingham  to  iiim.  There  was  one  person 
of  better  character  among  these  profligate  settlers,  who  burst  into 
tears  when  he  took  leave  of  Ingham,  and  said,  "  One  good  man  i«' 
leaving  us  already  ;  I  foresee  nothing  but  desolition.  Mustmy  poor 
children  be  brought  up  like  these  savages  ?"  And  Charles  himself, 
feeling  the  utter  loneliness  in  which  he  was  left,  though  b'lt  by  a 
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temporary  separation,  exclaims  in  his  journal,  "  O  happy,  happy 
friend  !  abiit,  erupit,  cvasit ;  but  wo  is  me  that  I  am  still  constrained 
to  dwell  in  Meshech  !  I  languished,"  he  says,  "  to  bear  him  com- 
pany, followed  him  with  my  eye  till  out  of  sight,  and  then  sunk  into 
deeper  dejection  of  spirit  than  I  had  known  before."  Mr.  Oglethorpe 
now  began  to  manifest  his  displeasure  in  a  manner  not  more  distress- 
ing to  its  object  than  dishonourable  to  himself.  Charles  Wesley, 
expecting  to  live  with  him  as  his  secretary,  had  taken  out  with  him 
from  England  no  furniture  of  any  kind  :  he  was  now  informed  that 
Mr.  Oglethorpe  had  given  orders  that  no  one  should  use  his  things  ; 
and  upon  observing  that  he  supposed  the  order  did  not  extend  to  him, 
was  told  by  the  servant  that  he  was  particularly  included  by  name. 
"  Thanks  be  to  God,"  said  he,  "  it  is  not  yet  made  capital  to  give 
me  a  morsel  of  bread.  I  begin  now,"  he  says  in  his  journal,  "  to  be 
abused  and  slighted  into  an  opinion  of  my  own  inconsiderableness. 
I  could  not  be  more  trampled  upon  were  I  a  fallen  minister  of  state. 
The  people  have  found  out  that  1  am  in  disgrace  ;  my  few  well-wish- 
ers are  afraid  to  speak  to  me  :  some  have  turned  out  of  the  way  to 
avoid  me  ;  others  have  desired  that  I  would  not  take  it  ill  if  they  seem- 
ed not  to  know  nie  when  we  should  meet.  The  servant  that  used  to 
wash  my  linen  sent  it  back  unwashed.  It  was  great  cause  of  triumph 
that  I  was  forbidden  the  use  of  Mr.  Oglethorpe's  things,  which  in 
effect  debarred  me  of  most  of  the  conveniences,  if  not  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  I  sometimes  pitied  them,  and  sometimes  diverted  my- 
self with  the  odd  expressions  of  their  contempt;  but  I  found  the 
benefit  of  having  undergone  a  much  lower  degree  of  obloquy  at 
Oxford." 

Hitherto  he  had  lain  on  the  ground  in  the  corner  of  a  hut  :  some 
boards  were  now  to  be  distributed  from  the  public  stores,  and 
he  applied  for  some  to  use  as  a  bedstead,  but  they  were  given  to 
every  person  except  himself.  Outward  hardships  and  inward  conflicts, 
above  all,  the  bitterness  of  reproach  from  Mr.  Oglethorpe,  who  was 
the  only  man  he  wished  to  please,  wore  him  out  at  last,  and  he  was 
forced  to  lie  down  by  what  he  called  a  friendly  fever.  "  My  sick- 
ness," he  says,  "  I  knew  could  not  be  of  long  continuance,  as  I  was 
in  want  of  every  help  and  convenience  :  it  must  either  soon  leave 
me,  or  release  me  from  further  sufferings."  Some  charitable  persons 
brought  him  gruel,  which  produced  a  salutary  perspiration,  and 
being  a  little  relieved,  the  next  day  he  was  able  to  bury  a  poor  man, 
who  had  been  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon,  but  in  a  state  of 
such  weakness,  that  he  was  led  out  to  perform  the  funeral  service, 
and  envied  the  man  his  quiet  grave.  On  the  first  day  of  his  illness 
he  got  the  old  bedstead  to  lie  upon,  on  which  the  wounded  man  had 
expired;  he  possessed  it  only  one  night;  Oglethorpe  was  brutal 
enough  to  give  it  away  from  under  him,  and  refused  to  spare  one  oi 
the  carpenters  to  mend  him  up  another. 

John,  meantime,  being  relieved  by  Ingham,  at  Savannah,  embarked 

in  a  sort  of  flat-bottomed  barge  called  a  pettiagaw,  for  Frederica.  At 

night  he  wrapt  himself  from  head  to  foot  in  a  large  cloak  to  keep  off 

ihe  sand  flies,  (for  they  were  anchored  near  an  island,)  and  lay  down 

/    on  the  quarter-deck.     About  midnight  he  was  greatly  astonished  by 

'    finding  himself  under  water  ;  he  had  rolled  overboard,  and  in  so  sound 
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a  sleep  that  he  did  not  wake  while  falling  :  his  presence  of  mind, 
which  never  forsook  him,  served  him  here  in  good  stead,  and  swim- 
ming round  to  the  other  side  of  the  vessel  where  there  was  a  boat  tied, 
he  climbed  up  by  the  rope.    Contrary  winds  delayed  him  six  days  on 
the  passage.     Charles  began  to  recover  from  the  moment  of  his  bro- 
ther's arrival.     In  his  natural  indignation  at  the  treatment  which  he 
received,  he  had  resolved  rather  to  perish   for  want  of  necessaries, 
than   submit  to  ask  for  them ;  by   John's  advice,  however,   he  de- 
parted from  this  resolution,  and  the  way  to  reconciliation  was  thus 
opened. — Wesley  remained  about  a  week  at  Frederica.     A  few  days 
after  his  departure,  Mr.  Oglethrope  sent  for  Charles,  and  a  remark- 
able scene  ensued.     The  governor  began  by  saying  he   had  taken 
some  pains  to   satisfy  his   brother,  but  in  vain.     "  It  matters  not," 
said  he.     "  1  am  now  going  to  death  :  you    will    see  me  no  more. 
Take  this  ring,  and  carry  it  to  Mr.  V. :  if  there  be  a  friend  to  be 
depended  on,  he  is  one. — His  interest  is  next  to  Sir  Robert's  :   what- 
ever you  ask  within  his  power,  he  will  do  for  you,  your  brother  and 
family.     I  have  expected  death  for  some  days.     These  letters  show 
that  the  Spaniards  have  long  been  seducing  our  allies,  and  intend  to 
cut  us  off  at  a  blow.     I  fall  by  my  friends  on  whom  I  depended  to 
send  their  promised  succours.     But  death  is  nothing  to  me  :  he  will 
pursue  all  my  designs,   and  to  him  I  recommend  them  and  you." 
He  then  gave  him  a  diamond  ring.     Charles  Wesley,  who  had  little 
expected  such  an  address,  took  it,  and  replied,  "  If  I  am  speaking  to 
you  for  the  last  time,  hear  what  you  will  quickly  know  to  be  a  truth, 
as  soon  as  you  are  entered  on  a  separate  state.     This  ring  1  shall 
never  make  use  of  for  myself.     I  have  no  worldly  hopes  :   I  have  re- 
nounced the  world  :  life  is  bitterness  to  me  :   1  came  hither  to  lay  it 
down.     You  have  been  deceived  as  well  as   I.     1  protest  my  inno- 
cence of  the  crimes  I  am  charged  with,  and  think  myself  now  at  li- 
berty to  tell  you  what  I  thought  never  to  have  uttered." — The  ex- 
planation into  which  he  then  entered,  so  satisfied  Oglethorpe,  that 
his  feelings  were  entirely  changed  :  all  his  old  love  and  confidence 
returned  ;  and  he  embraced  Charles  and  kissed  him  with  the  most 
cordial  affection.     They  went  together  to  the  boat,  where  he  waited 
some  minutes  for  his  sword  :  a  mourning  sword  was  twice  brought 
him,  which  he  twice  refused  to  take  ;  at  last  they  brought  his  own  : 
it  had  been  his  father's.     "  With  this  sword,"  said  he,  "  I   was  ne- 
ver yet  unsuccessful."     When  the  boat  pushed  off,  Charles  Wesley 
ran  along  the  shore  to  see  his  last  of  him.     Oglethorpe  seeing  him 
and  two  other  persons  run  after  him,  stopt  the  boat,  and  asked  if 
they  wanted  any  thing.     One  of  them,  the  officer,  whom  he  had  left 
with  the  command,  desired  his  last  orders  :  Charles  then  said,  "  God 
is  with  you  :  go  forth  Christo  duce  et  auspice  Chrislo.''-      Oglethorpe 
replied,    "  You  have   some  verses   of  mine  :    you   there   see   my 
thoughts  of  success."     The  boat  then   moved   off,  and  Charles  re- 
mained praying  that  God  would  save  him  from  death,  and  wash  away 
all  his  sins. 

On  the  fifth  day,  Oglethorpe  returned  in  safety.  An  enemy's 
squadron  of  three  large  ships,  and  four  smaller,  had  been  for  three 
weeks  endeavouring  to  make  a  descent,  but  the  wind  continued 
against  them,  till  they  could  wait  no  longer.     Charles  returned  him 
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ibe  ring.  "  When  I  gave  rtyou,"  said  the  governor,  ''  I  iieVer  ex- 
j)ccted  to  see  you  aguin,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  of  service  to  your 
brother,  and  you.  1  had  many  omens  of  my  death,  but  God  has  been 
jjleased  to  preserve  a  life  which  was  never  valuable  to  me,  and  yet 
in  the  continuance  of  it,  I  thank  God,  I  can  rejoice."  He  then  talk- 
ed of  the  strangeness  of  his  deliverance,  when  betrayed,  as  it  appear- 
ed, on  all  sides,  and  without  human  support  ;  and  he  condemned 
himself  for  his  late  conduct,  imputing  it,  however,  to  want  of  time 
for  consideration,  and  the  state  of  his  mind.  "  1  longed,  Sir,"  said 
Charles,  "  to  see  you  once  more,  that  1  might  tell  you  some  things 
before  we  finally  parted  ;  but  then  I  considered,  that  if  you  died, 
you  would  kuow  them  all  in  a  moment."  Oglethorpe  replied,  "  I 
Itnow  not  whether  separate  spirits  regard  our  little  concerns  ;  if  they 
do,  it  is  as  men  regard  the  follies  of  their  childhood,  or  I  my  late  pas-J 
sioiiateiiess."  About  three  months  afterwards,  Mr.  Oglethorpe  sent 
him  to  England  with  despatches,  and  followed  him  thither  in  the  au- 
tumn of  the  same  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year,  it  was  determined  that  Ing- 
ham should  go  to  England  also,  and  endeavour  to  bring  over  some  of* 
their  &  lends  to  assist  them.  When  Wesley  had  been  twelve  months 
in  Georgia,  he  sent  to  the  trustees  an  account  of  the  expenses  for  that 
time,  for  himself  and  Delamotte,  which,  deducting  building  and  jour- 
neys, amounted  to  only  £44.  4s.  4d.  A  salary  of  £60  was  allowed 
lor  his  maintenance,  which  he  had  resolved  not  to  accept,  thinking 
his  fellowship  sulficient  for  him  ;  but  his  brother  Samuel  expostula- 
ted with  him  upon  the  injustice  of  such  conduct,  both  to  himself  and 
to  those  who  should  come  after  him.  These  arguments  were  too  rea- 
sonable to  be  resisted,  especially  when  Wesley  looked  to  an  event 
which  would  have  deprived  him  of  his  income  from  college. 

Sophia  Causton,  the  niece  of  the  chief  magistrate  at  Savannah,  had 
tjxed  her    eyes  upon  Wesley  ;    and  it    is  said   that  Mr.    Oglethorpe 
wished  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  them,  thinking  it  the  like- 
liest means  of  reclaiming  him  from  those  eccentricities  which  stood 
in  tlu'  way  of  his  usefulness.     She  was  a  woman  of  line  person,  po- 
lished manners,   and  cultivated   mind,  and  was  easily  led  to  bear  her 
l)art  in  a  design  which  was  to  cure  an  excellent  man  of  his  extrava- 
gancies, and  give  her  a  good  husband.     Accordingly  she   was  intro- 
duced to  him  as  ooe  suflering  under  a  wounded  spirit,  and    inquiring 
after  the  way  of  eternal  life.     Nor  was   it  enough  to   place  herself 
thus  in  a  more  particular  manner  under  his  spiritual  guidance  ;  she 
became  his  pupil  also,  like  another  Heloisa.     She  dressed  always  in 
white,  and  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  to  please  his  taste  ;  and  when, 
m  consequence  of  his  having  taken    meat  and  wine,  one  day,  at  the 
General's  express   desire,  as  a  proof  that  he  did  not  think  the  use  of 
these  things  unlawful,  he  was  seized  with  fever,  and  confined  to  his 
bed,  she  attended  him  night  and  day  with  incessant  and  sincere  soli- 
citude.    AVesley's   manner  of  life  had  hitherto  estranged  him  from 
women,  and  he  felt  these  attentions  as  it  was  designed  he  should  feel 
them,     liutshe  had  a  difficult  part  to  act,  and  might  well  doubt  whe- 
ther with  all  his  virtues  it  was  likely  that  such  a  husband  would  make 
her  h>q>py.     While  she  was  at  Frederica,  he  wrote  to  his  brother 
Charha  concerning  her,  ia  language  which  stronelv  marks  his  anxie- 
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ty  ;  the  letter  was  partly  written  in  Greek,  that  it  might  not  be  ex- 
posed to  impertinent  curiosity.  It  was  to  this  purport  : — "  1  conjure 
you  spare  no  time,  no  address  or  pains  to  learn  the  true  cause  of  my 
friend's  former  grief.  1  much  doubt  you  are  in  the  right.  God  for- 
bid that  she  should  again  err  thus.  Watch  over,  guard  her  as  much 
as  you  possibly  can.  Write  to  me,  how  it  behooves  me  to  write  to 
her."  Here  not  being  under  Wesley's  eye,  her  life  was  not  regula- 
ted with  the  same  reference  to  his  opinion  ;  and  when  he  went  to 
Frederica,  some  weeks  after  his  brother's  departure,  "  he  found 
her,"  he  says,  "  scarce  the  shadow  of  what  she  was  when  he  had  left 
her."  He  endeavoured  to  convince  her  of  this  ;  the  kind  of  remon- 
strance excited  some  pain  and  some  pride  ;  and  in  her  resentment 
she  told  him  she  would  return  to  England  immediately.  "  1  was  at 
first  little  surprised,"  says  he,  "  but  1  soon  recollected  my  spirits, 
and  remembered  my  calling.* 

non  me,  qui  csrtera  vincpt 

Impetus  ;  at  rapitlo  coiitiarius  evebar  orbi." 

He  had  recourse  to  prayer,  however,  and  to  the  exhortations  of 
Ephrem  Syrus,  whom  he  thought  at  this  time  the  most  awakening 
writer  of  all  the  ancients  ;  and  after  several  fruitless  attempts,  he  at 
length  succeeded  in  dissuading  her  from  what  he  called  the  fatal  reso- 
lution of  going  to  England.  She  went  back  with  him  to  Savannah, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  believed  she  had  recovered  the  ground  which 
she  had  lost.  This  was  the  close  of  October.  "  In  the  beginning  of 
December,"  he  writes,  "  I  advised  Miss  Sophy  to  sup  earlier,  and 
Qot  immediately  before  she  went  to  bed.  She  did  so,  and  on  this  lit- 
tie  circumstance,  what  an  inconceivable  train  of  consequences  de- 
pend !  not  only  all  the  colour  of  remaining  life  for  her,  but  perhaps 
my  happiness  too." 

Notwithstanding  this  docility,  Delamotte  suspected  that  both  her 
obedience  and  her  devotion  wejre  merely  assumed  for  the  occasion  ; 
he  therefore  told  Wesley  what  he  thought  of  her  artfulness  and  his 
simplicity,  and  plainly  asked  him  if  it  was  his  intention  to  marry  her. 
That  he  had  formed  this  intention  in  his  heart,  is  beyond  a  doubt, 
but  he  had  not  declared  it  ;  the  question  embarrassed  him,  and  he 
made  no  decisive  answer  ;  but  being  staggered  by  what  Delamotte 
had  said,  he  called  upon  the  Moravian  Bishop.  The  Bishop  replied 
thus  : — "  Marriage  is  not  unlawful.  Whether  it  is  expedient  for 
you  at  this  time,  and  whether  this  lady  is  a  proper  wife  for  you, 
ought  to  be  maturely  considered."  The  more  he  considered,  the 
more  he  was  perplexed,  so  he  propounded  the  matter  to  the  elders 
of  the  Moravian  Church.  When  he  went  to  learn  their  determina- 
tion, he  found  Delamotte  sitting  with  the  elders  in  full  conclave  as- 
sembled ;  and  upon  his  proposing  the  question,  the  Bishop  replied  : 
•'  We  have  considered  your  case  ;  will  you  abide  by  our  decision  ?" 
He  made  answer  that  he  would.     Then,  said  the  Bishop,  we  advise 

*  It  was  perhaps  on  this  occasion,  that  he  composed  these  lines,  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  "  l^lain 
Account  of  Christian  Perfection,"  were  written  at  Savannah  in  the  year  1736  : 
Is  there  a  thing'  beneath  the  sun 

That  strives  with  thee  my  heart  to  share  ? 
Ah  tear  it  thence,  and  reign  alone, 
The  Lord  of  every  nation  there  .' 

Vol.  I.  9  » 
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you  to  proceed  do  further  in  this  business.  Upon  this  Wesley  re- 
plied, "  The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done,"  and  from  that  time,  in  per*^ 
feet  obedience  to  their  decision,  it  is  atfirmed  that  he  carefully  avoid- 
ed the  ladv's  company,  though  he  perceived  what  pain  this  change  in 
his  conduct  gave  lier.  Had  the  lady  herself  knoAvn  that  a  consulta- 
tion of  Moravian  elders  had  been  held  upon  her  case,  whatever  pain 
and  whatever  love  sl^e  might  have  felt,  would  soon  have  given  place 
to  resentment. 

Docile,  however,  as  he  had  shown  himself  to  his  spiritual  directors, 
his  private  diary  shows  what  pain  he  felt  in  their  decision,  and  that 
even  when  he  thought  it  best  for  his  salvation  that  the  match  should 
he  broken  off,  he  had  not  resolution  to  break  it  off  himself,  so  that  the 
point  on  his  part  was  still  undecided,  when  she  put  an  end  to  his 
strugsjles  by  taking  another  husband.  Passages  in  his  private  jour- 
nal uKike  this  beyond  a  doubt :  "  Feb.  5,  1737.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable dispensations  of  Providence  towards  me,  which  I  have  yet 
known,  began  to  show  itself  this  day.  For  many  days  after,  1  could 
not  at  all  judge  which  way  the  scale  would  turn  :  nor  was  it  fully  de- 
termined till  March  4,  on  which  God  commanded  me  to  pull  out  my 
right  eye  ;  and  by  his  grace  I  determined  so  to  do  ;  but  being  slack 
in  the  execution,  on  Saturday,  March  12,  God  being  very  merciful  to 
me,  my  friend  performed  what  I  could  not.  1  have  often  thought 
one  of  the  most  difficult  commands  that  ever  was  given,  was  that 
given  to  Ezekiel  concerning  his  wife.  But  the  difficulty  of  obeying 
such  a  direction  a})peared  to  me  now  more  than  ever  before,  when, 
considering  the  character  I  bore,  I  could  not  but  perceive  that  the 
word  of  the  Lord  was  come  to  me  likewise,  saying,  '  Son  of  man,  be- 
hold 1  take  away  from  thee  the  desire  of  thine  eyes  with  a  stroke, 
yet  neitiier  shalt  thou  mourn  nor  weep,  neither  shall  thy  tears  run 
down.'  "  The  fourth  of  March  appears  to  have  been  the  day  on 
whicli  tlie  consultation  was  held  :  "From  the  direction  I  received 
tVom  God  this  day,"  he  says,  "  touching  an  afl'air  of  the  last  impor- 
tance, 1  cannot  but  observe,  as  1  have  done  many  times  before,  the 
entire  mistake  of  many  good  men,  who  assert  that  God  will  not  an- 
swer your  prayer  unless  your  heart  be  w  holly  resigned  to  his  will. 
My  heart  was  not  wholly  resigned  to  his  will  ;  therefore,  I  durst 
not  depend  on  my  own  judgment  ;  and  for  this  very  reason  I  cried 
to  him  the  more  earnestly  to  supply  what  was  wanting  in  me.  And 
I  know,  anH  am  assured,  that  he  heard  my  voice,  and  did  send  forth 
his  liglit  and  his  truth."  The  twelfth  of  March  was  the  day  on 
which  Sophia  married  Mr.  Williamson,  "  being,"  says  Wesley,  "  the 
day  which  completed  the  year  from  my  first  speaking  to  her.  W^hat 
thou  doest,  O  God,  1  know  not  now,  but  I  shall  know  hereafter."* 

*  X'piin  this  part  of  We-^ley's  private  history,  Dr.  Whitehead  says,  "  Mr.  Wesley  has  observed  a 
tllcncf  ill  bis  printed  JDurnal  on  some  circumstances  of  this  affair,  which  has  induced  many  per- 
son? to  fuspcct  the  propriety  of  liis  conduct  in  this  business.  He  has,  however,  been  more  open  in 
hi*  private  journal,  whicli  was  written  at  the  time,  as  the  circumstances  arose.  And  as  this  private 
iournBl,  niid  his  other  papers,  lay  open  to  the  in'spection  of  his  friends  for  several  years,  I  cannot 
help  tUiiil^ing  that  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  reputation  of  themselves  and  Mr.  Wesley  to  have 
openly  avow  ed  the  fact,  thai  he  did  intend  to  marry  Miss  Causton,  and  was  not  a  little  pained  when 
sAe  broke  off  the  conne.iion  with  him.  From  a  careful  perusal  of  his  private  journal,  this  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  the  case.  But,  whatever  may  be  said  of  his  weakness,  (and  who  is  not  weak  in 
somethintr  or  other.')  or  of  bis  pimlence  in  this  affair,  nothing  can  be  laid  to  his  charg«  in  jwint  of 
criminality."  Wesley  would  naturally  say  as  little  as  possible  upon  this  subject  in  his  printed  jour- 
.iial;  and  in  private,  whether  he  remembered  the  lady  with  any  degree  of  tenderness  or  not,  he  must 
fiavc  bten  conscious  of  much  eccuatricity  during  tlie  course  of  the  attacbment,  and  great  indlscre.- 
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His  (irst  consolation  was  derived  from  reflecting  upon  the  part 
tvhictf  lie  believed  himself  called   to  perform.     Walking  to   one  of 
the  newly  settled  lots,  he  says,  "  I  plainly  felt  that  had  God  given  me 
such  a  retirement  with  the  companion  I  desired,  I  should  have  for- 
gotten the  work  for  which  I  was  born,  and  have  set  up  my  rest  in  this 
world."     It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  began  to  find  cause 
for  consolation  from  the  lady's  character,   which  took  its   natural 
course,  when  she  no  longer  acted  with  the  view  of  pleasing  him. 
"  God,"  he  says,  "  has  shown  me  yet  more  of  the  greatness  of  my 
deliverance,  by  opening  to  me  a  new  and  unexpected  scene  of  Miss 
Sophy's  dissimulation,     O  never  give  me  over  to  my  own  heart's 
desires,  nor  let  me  follow  my  oivn  imaginations  !"     Some  time  after- 
wards, immediately  after  the  communion,  he  mentioned  to  her  some 
things  in  her  conduct  which  he  thought  reprehensible  ;  no  man  but 
TVesley  would  have  done  so,  after  what  had  passed  between  them, 
but  at  this  time,  his  austere  notions  led  him  wrong  in  every  thing. 
The  reproof  irritated  her,  as  it  was  likely  to  do,  and  she  replied  an- 
grily, that  she  did  not  expect  such  usage  from  him,   and  turned  ab- 
ruptly away.     At  this  time  he  was  still  upon  friendly  terms  with  her 
uncle,  Mr.  Causton,  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  colony,  and  one  who 
had  hitherto  been  among  his  best  friends  :  he  had  attended  him  lately 
during  a  slow  illness,  with  a  kindness  of  which  that  gentleman  ap- 
peared fully  sensible,  and  Mrs.  Causton,  upon  hearing  what  had  now 
passed  with  her  niece,  endeavoured  to  excuse  her  to  Wesley,  ex- 
pressed her  sorrow  for  the  affair,  and  desired  him  to  tell  her  in  wri- 
ting what  it  was  which  he  disapproved.     The  matter  might  easily 
have  been  ended  here,  if  Wesley  had  so  chosen  ;  but  his  notions  of 
clerical  duty  during  this  part  of  his  life,  would  have  qualified  him  in 

tion  after  it  was  broken  off.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  his  private  journal  should  only  hint  at  tUe 
ronsultation  of  Moravians,  and  so  remotely,  that  unless  the  fact  had  elsewhere  been  mentioned,  it 
oould  never  have  been  inferred.  Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Moore  say,  "  There  is  a  silence  observed  in  Mr. 
Wesley's  journal  in  respect  to  some  parts  of  this  event,  which  it  is  possible  has  caused  even  friendly 
readers  to  hesitate  concerning  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  or  at  least  concerning  that  propnit;i 
which  they  might  be  led  to  expect  from  no  great  a  character.  IJut  what  has  hitherto  been  defec- 
tive, we  are  liappy  in  being  able  to  supply.  The  actors  in  this  scene  are  now,  we  may  hope,  in  a 
better  world  ;  the' last  of  them  died  but  a  few  years  since.  We  are  not,  therefore,  bound,  as  Mr. 
Wesley  thought  himself,  when  he  published  the  account,  to  let  a  veil  be  thrown  over  this  transac- 
tion :  rather  we  are  bound  to  let  his  innocevcij  nppcar  as  tht  light,  and  his  just  deuling  as  the  voon- 
dny."  They  add  some  circumstances  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  not  very  probable.  A  young  lady 
who  had  married  after  her  arrival  in  Georgia,  was  troubled  in  conscience,  and  told  Wesley,  undera 
promise  of  secrecy,  the  plot  w  hich  General  Oglethorpe  had  laid  to  «ure  him  of  his  enthusiasm, 
adding  these  words :  "  Sir,  I  had  no  rest  till  I  resolved  to  tell  you  the  whole  affair.  I  have  myself 
been  urged  to  that  behaviour  towards  you,  which  I  am  now  ashamed  to  mention.  Both  Miss  Sophia 
and  myself  were  ordered,  if  we  could  btit  succeed,  even  to  deny  you  nothing."  These  biograi)her:< 
say  further,  "when  General  Oglethorpe  perceived  by  Wesley's  altered  manner,  and  some  incautious 
expressions,  that  his  scheme  had  been  discovered,  he  gave  him  a  bint  that  there  were  Indians  who 
would  shoot  any  man  in  tlie  colony  for  a  bottle  of  rum,  and  actually  sent  an  Indian  to  intimidate  if 
not  to  murder  liim. 

Surely  it  cannot  lie  supposed  that  Wesley  wonjd  have  persisted  in  his  wish,  if  not  iu  his  purpose^ 
of  marrying  Sophia  Causton,  after  he  was  fully  assured  that  slip  had  designed  to  entrap  him  by 
such  means.  Vet  it  is  certain  that  he  persevered  in  that  mind  three  monllis  alter  Mr.  Oglethorpe's 
departure,  and  that  the  connexion  was  not  broken  off  by  him  at  last.  Dr.  Whitehead,  who  has 
printed  from  the  private  journal  Wesley's  own  remarks,  written  as  the  events  occurred,  censures 
with  great  justice  the  official  biographers,  saying,  "  1  cannot  help  thinking  it  would  have  been  more 
to  the  reputation  of  themselves  and  Mr.  Wesley,  to  have  openly  avowed  the  fact  that  he  did  intend 
to  marry  Miss  Causton,  and  was  not  a  little  pained  when  she  broke  off  the  connexion  with  him." 
With  regard  to  the  young  lady's  curious  confession,  Blr.  Wesley  seems  not  to  have  asked  himself 
the  question  whether  it  were  riiore  likely  that  Geneial  Oglethorpe  would  give  such  instructions  to 
two  young  women  under  his  protection,  or  that  one  of  those  women  should  have  invented  the  story 
for  purposes  of  mischief,  at  a  time  when  it  was  w  ished  to  dri»e  the  obnoxious  minister  out  of  the 
colony.  Mr.  Moore  believes  that  Mr.  Wesley  never  lelatrd  these  circumstances  to  any  person  but 
himself;  Dr.  Coke  was  wholly  ignorant  of  them  ;  and  he  supposes  that  Mr.  \\'esley  forbore  to  pub- 
lish tlie  whole  account,  chiefly  through  tcnderne'is  to  General  Oglethorpe.  There  was,  indeed,  suf- 
ficient reason  for  not  bringing  forward  a  charge  at  once  so  vague  and  so  atrocious  as  that  respecting 
the  Indian  •,  for  though  Messrs.  Coke  and  Moore  incline  to  think  the  man  was  sent  only  l»  intimidate 
the  story  is  not  related  so  as  to  leave  that  impression  tipon  the  reader. 
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other  ages  to  have  played  the  part  of  Becket  or  of  Hildebrand. 
What  he  wrote  to  the  lady  has  never  been  niade  pubhc  ;  the  temper 
in  which  it  was  written  may  be  estimated  by  the  letter  which  he  pre- 
viously sent  to  her  uncle.  "  To  this  hour  you  have  shown  yourself 
my  friend  ;  I  ever  have  and  ever  shall  acknowledge  it  :  and  it  is  my 
earnest  desire  that  he  who  hath  heretofore  given  me  this  blessing 
would  continue  it  still.  But  this  cannot  be  unless  you  will  allow  me 
one  request,  which  is  not  so  easy  a  one  as  it  appears, — don''t  condemn 
me  for  doing,  in  the  execution  of  my  office,  zahat  I  think  it  my  duty  to  do. 
If  you  can  prevail  upon  yourself  to  allow  me  this,  even  when  I  act 
without  respect  of  persons,  I  am  persuaded  there  will  never  be,  at 
least  not  long,  any  misunderstanding  between  us.  For  even  those 
Vvho  seek  it,  shall,  I  trust,  find  no  occasion  against  me,  except  it  he 
concerning  the  law  of  my  God."  This  curious  note  brought  Mr. 
Causton  to  his  house,  to  ask  how  he  could  possibly  think  he  should 
condemn  him  for  executing  any  part  of  his  office.  Wesley  replied, 
•'  Sir,  what  if  I  should  think  it  the  duty  of  my  office  to  repel  one  of 
your  family  from  the  Holy  Communion  ?"  "  If  you  repel  me  or  my 
wife,"  answered  Causton,  "  I  shall  require  a  legal  reason,  but  I  shall 
trouble  myself  about  none  else  ;  let  them  look  to  themselves." 

These  circumstances  must  needs  have  thrown  the  lady  into  con- 
siderable agitation  ;  she  miscarried  :  but  though  her  aunt  was  now 
so  incensed  against  Mr.  Wesley  as  to  impute  this  to  his  reproof  and 
the  letter  which  he  had  afterwards  written,  she  herself  was  gene- 
rous or  just  enough  to  declare  that  it  was  occasioned  by  anxiety  du- 
ring her  husband's  illness. — Causton  forbore  from  taking  any  part  in 
the  affair,  and  continued  his  usual  friendly  conduct  towards  the  un- 
tractable  chaplain  :  he,  however,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  the  ensuing 
month  persisted  in  his  purpose,  and  repelled  her  from  the  commu- 
nion. The  next  day  a  warrant  was  issued  against  him  for  defaming 
Sophia  Williamson,  and  refusing  to  administer  to  her  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  a  public  congregation  without  cause  ;  for 
which  injury  the  husband  laid  his  damages  at  one  thousand  pounds. 
Upon  this  warrant  he  was  carried  before  the  Recorder  and  one  of 
the  BailifTs  :  there  he  maintained  that  the  giving  or  refusing  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  a  matter  purely  ecclesiastical  ;  and,  therefore, 
he  would  not  acknowledge  their  power  to  interrogate  him  concern- 
ing it.  The  Bailiff,  nevertheless,  said  he  must  appear  at  the  next 
Court  holden  for  Savannah  ;  and  Williamson  desired  that  he  mi^-ht  be 
required  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance  ;  but  the  Bailiff  replied, 
that  Mr.  Wesley's  word  was  sutlicient.  Mr.  Causton,  still  profess- 
ing a  regard  to  the  friendship  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  between 
them,  required  him  to  give  the  reasons  for  his  conduct  in  the  Court- 
house, which  Wesley  refused,  saying,  he  apprehended  many  ill  con- 
sequences might  arise  from  so  doing  ;  "  Let  the  cause,"  he  said, 
•'  be  laid  before  the  trustees."  The  uncle  now  broke  off  all  terms,' 
and  entered  with  great  animosity  into  the  business  as  a  family  quar- 
rel, declaring  he  had  drawn  the  sword,  and  would  never  sheath  it  till 
he  had  obtained  satisfaction  :  and  he  called  upon  Wesley  to  give  the 
reasons  of  his  repelling  her  before  the  whole  congregation.  This 
he  did  accordingly,  in  writing,  to  the  lady  herself,  and  in  these 
words  :  '<  The  rules  whereby  1  proceed  are  these  :  so  many  as  in- 
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tend  to  be  partakers  of  the  Holy  Communion,  shall  signify  their 
names  to  the  Curate,  at  least  some  time  the  day  before.  This  you 
did  not  do.  And  if  any  of  these  have  done  any  wrong  to  his  neigh- 
bour by  word  or  deed,  so  that  the  congregation  be  thereby  offended, 
the  Curate  shall  advertise  him  that  in  any  wise  he  presume  not  to 
come  to  the  Lord's  Table,  until  he  hath  openly  declared  himself  to 
have  truly  repented.  If  you  offer  yourself  at  the  Lord's  Table  on 
Sunday,  I  will  advertise  you,  (as  I  have  done  more  than  once,) 
wherein  you  have  done  wrong.  And  when  you  have  openly  de- 
clared yourself  to  have  truly  repented,  I  will  administer  to  you  the 
mysteries  of  God." 

This  affair  was  now  the  whole  business  of  Savannah.     Causton 
was  so  far  forgetful  of  what  is  due  from  man  to  man  in  civilized  life, 
as  to   read  Wesley's  letters  to  the  lady  during  the  whole  course  of 
their  intimacy,  before  all  who  chose  to  hear  them,  omitting  such 
passages  as  did  not  exactly  suit  his  purpose,  and  helping  out  others 
by  a  running  comment.     Wesley  on  his  part,  at  the  request  of  seve- 
ral of  the  communicants,  drew  up  a  statement  of  the  case,  and  read 
it  after  the  evening  prayers  in  the  open  congregation  ;  a  conduct  not 
less  extraordinary,  though  less  reprehensible,  than  that  of  his  adver- 
sary.    An  affidavit  was  made  by  the  lady,  asserting  that  Mr.  Wesley 
had  many  times  proposed  marriage   to  her,  all  which  proposals  she 
had  rejected,  and  insinuating  much  more  than  it  asserted.     He  de- 
desired  a  copy  of  it,  and  was  told  by  Causton  that  he   might  have 
one  from  any  of  the   newspapers  in  America  ;  for  they  were  bent 
upon  the  double  object  of  blackening  his  character  and  driving  him 
from  the  colony.     A  grand  jury  was  summoned,  consisting  of  fifty 
persons,  no  trifling  proportion  of  the  adult  male  population  of  Savan- 
nah :  four-and-forty  met  ;  and  Wesley  complains  that  of  these  one 
was  a  Frenchman,  who  did  not  understand  English,  one  a  Papist,  one 
a  professed  infidel,  some  twenty  were  dissenters,  (all  of  course  unfit 
persons  to  decide  upon  a  question  relating  to  church  discipline,)  and 
several  others,  persons  who  had  personal  quarrels   with   him,   and 
had  openly  threatened  to  be  revenged.     Causton  addressed  them  in 
an  earnest  speech,  exhorting  them  to  beware  of  spiritual  tyranny, 
and  to  oppose  the  new  and  illegal  authority  which  was  usurped  over 
their  consciences  :  he  then  delivered  in  a  list  of  grievances,  which 
with  some  immaterial  alterations  was  returned  as  a  true  bill,  charging 
John  Wesley  with  having  "  broken  the  laws  of  the  realm,  contrary 
to  the  peace  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his  crown  and  dignity." 
The  indictment  contained   ten  counts,  of  which  the  first  was   for 
speaking   and    writing   to   Mrs,  Williamson   against  her  husband's 
consent ;  the  others  related  to  his  repelling  her  from  the  commu- 
nion, his  division  of  the  service,  and  his  conduct  respecting  baptisms 
and  burials.     He  appeared  before   the  court,  and   declared,  that  as 
nine  of  these  counts  related  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  they  were  not 
within  the  cognizance  of  that  tribunal  ;  but  that  which  concerned 
speaking  and  writing  to  Mrs.  Williamson  was  of  a  secular  nature,  he 
said,  and  therefore  he  desired  that  it  might  be  tried  upon  the  spot 
where  the  facts   complained   of  had  occurred.     But  it  was  in  vain 
that  he  repeatedly  demanded  a  hearing  on  this  charge  ;  and  in  this 
manner  more  than  three  months  elapsed.     During  that  time  a  donu 
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tion  of  ten  pound?  from  the  Vice-Provost  of  Eton  reached  him,  de- 
«i<rned  for  his  private  use  and  for  works  of  charity  :  when  it  arrived 
he  had  been  several  months  without  a  shilling  in  the  house,  but  not, 
he  says,  without  peace,  health,  and  contentment. 

Indeed  he  had  still  zealous  friends  in  the  cplony.     Even  among 
t!ie  jurors,  though  every  means  was  taken  to  select  men  who  were 
likely  to  favour  his  accusers,  and  no  means  of  prepossessing  thera 
against  him  were  spared,  twelve  persons  were  found,  who,  in  a  pa- 
per addressed  to  the  trustees,  protested  against  the  indictment  as  a 
scheme  for  gratifying  personal  malice  by  blackening  Mr.  Wesley's 
character.     The  indictment  was  found  toward  the  end  of  August, 
and  it  seems  that  its  first  effect  was  to  make  him  think  of  leaving  Sa- 
vannah :  but  on  the  tenth  of  September  he  says  in  his  private  jour- 
nal, "  I  laid  aside  the  thoughts  of  going  to  England  ;  thinking  it  more 
suitable  to  my  calling,  still  to  commend  my  cause  to  God,  and  not  to 
be  in  haste  to  justify  myself."     When  however  another  month  had 
elapsed,  and  the  business  appeared  no  nearer  its  decision,  he  consult- 
ed his  friends,  "  whether  God  did  not  call  him  to  return  to  England  ?'* 
The  reason,  he  said,  for  which  he  had  left  his  country  had  now  no 
force  ;  there    was  as  yet  no  possibility  of  instructing  the  Indians,* 
neither  had  he  found  or  heard  of  any  Indians  on  the  continent  of 
America,  who  had  the  least  desire  of  being  instructed. — But  it  is  not 
for  their  desire,  that  missionaries  whose  hearts  have  been  intently 
set  upon  this  good  work  have  waited;  and  though  the  North  AmeHcan 
tribes  have  been  found  far  less  docile  than  those  in  the  other  part  of 
the  new  continent,  still  sufficient  proof  had  been  given  both  in  Ca- 
nada and  New-England,  that  the  labour  of  love  was  not  lost  upon 
thera,  when  it  was  perseveringly  pursued.     Wesley  could  not  find 
'w'uat  he  did  not  seek  ;  other  and  greater  labours  were  reserved  for 
him  :  he  was  not  to  be  a  missionary  himself,  b+it  a  founder  of  mis- 
sions, in  which  men  more  suitable  for  the  work  would  find  their  pro- 
per and  most  meritorious  employment.      It  will  not  be  deemed  su- 
perstitious thus  to  notice  as  remarkable  the  manner  in  which  Wes- 
ley gave  up  the  object  for  which  he  went  to  Georgia,  without  one 
serious  eflort  for  its  accomplishment,  and  apparently  without  being 
conscious  of  any  want  of  effort,  or  any  change  in  himself. 

As  to  Savannah,  he  said,  he  had  never  engaged  himself,  either  by 
word  or  letter,  to  remain  there  a  day  longer  than  he  should  judge 
convenient  ;  nor  had  he  taken  charge  of  the  people  any  otherwise 
than  as  in  his  passage  to  the  heathen  ;  he  therefore  looked  upon  him- 
sell  to  be  fully  discharged  from  that  cure  by  the  vacating  of  his  prima- 
ry design  ;  and  besides,  there  was  a  probability  of  his  doing  more 
service  to  that  unhappy   people  in    England,  than  he  could  do   in 

*  Inpham  Iind  lived  amonfr  the  Creek  Indians  for  a  few  months,  and  had  besrun  to  compose  a 
gianiinar  in  tlieir  Ifinguage.  Wesley  has  recorded  a  cui'ious  dialofriie  between  himself  and  some 
I'hicl.aNuws,  which  I  do  not  insert  in  this  |)lace  l)ecause  it  is  printed  amone  the  notes  to  Madoc. 
On  his  part  it  consisted  of  well-direrted  qnestions.  Whitel3;>ld  was  not  so  likely  to  have  led  these 
Indians  into  the  rit;ht  \\ay,  if  we  may  judjje  by  his  conference  with  poor  Tomo-chichi,  when  that 
rhiel  was  at  the  point  of  death.  I  defired  his  nephew  Tooanoowee,  who  could  talk  Kni:lish,Iie  says, 
to  inquire  of  his  uncle  "  whether  he  thou<fht  he  should  die  ;"  he  answered  "  he  could  not  tell."  I 
then  aslied  "  w  here  he  thoug-ht  he  should  go  after  death  .'"  He  replied,  "  To  Heavec.*'  But.  alas, 
how  can  a  dnmkard  enK^r  there !  I  then  exhorted  Tooanoowee.  who  is  a  tall  proper  youth,  not  to 
S:et  drunk, telliiif-  him  he  understood  English,  and  therefore  would  be  punished  the  more  if  hi  did 
/lOI  live  better.  J  then  asked  him  whether  he  i)elieved  a  Heaven  ?  He  answered.  "  Ves."  1  then 
asked,  wjielfcer  he  believed  a  Udl '  and  tlestribcU  it  by  pointing  to  the  fiie :  he  repUeil, "  No." 
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Georgia,  by  representing  the  real  state  of  the  colony  to  the  trustees, 
without  fear  or  favour.  His  friends,  of  whom  the  Moravians  were 
probably  the  greater  number,  listened  attentively  to  this  reasoning  ; 
and  after  considering  it  well,  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  go, 
but  not  yet.  So  for  the  present  he  laid  aside  the  thought,  being  per- 
suaded that  when  the  time  was  come,  God  would  make  the  way 
plain  before  his  face.  Anotlier  six  weeks  elapsed,  during  which  he 
appeared  at  two  more  courts,  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  hear  him- 
self reviled  in  calumnious  athdavits  by  Mr.  Causton.  Weary  of  this, 
he  laid  the  case  again  before  his  friends,  and  they  agreed  with  him 
now  that  it  was  proper  he  should  depart.  Accordingly  he  called  upon 
Causton  to  give  him  notice  of  his  intention,  and  obtain  money  for 
the  expenses  of  his  voyage  ;  and  he  posted  up  a  paper  in  the  great 
square  with  these  words, — "  Whereas  John  Wesley  designs  shortly 
to  set  out  for  England,  this  is  to  desire  those  who  have  borrowed 
any  books  of  him  to  return  them  as  soon  as  they  conveniently  can." 
He  fixed  his  departure  for  the  2d  of  December,  when  he  proposed 
to  set  our  for  Carolina  about  noon,  the  tide  then  serving  :  at  10 
o'clock  on  that  morning  the  magistrates  sent  for  him,  to  say  that  he 
must  not  quit  the  province,  because  he  had  not  answered  the  allega- 
tions brought  against  him.  He  replied  *'  that  he  had  appeared  at 
six  or  seven  courts  successively  in  order  to  answer  them,  and  had 
not  been  suffered  so  to  do,  when  he  desired  it  time  after  time." 
They  insisted  nevertheless  that  he  should  not  go  unless  he  would 
give  security  to  answer  those  allegations  in  their  court.  He  asked 
what  security  ;  and  after  they  had  consijlted  together  some  two 
hours,  the  recorder  produced  a  bond  engaging  him,  under  a  pe- 
nalty of  lifty  pounds,  to  appear  in  their  court  when  he  should  be  re- 
quired ;  and  he  added  that  Mr.  Williamson  also  required  bail,  that 
he  should  answer  his  action.  Upon  this  he  replied  resolutely,  that 
he  would  neither  give  bond  nor  bail,  saying,  "  You  know  your  busi- 
ness, and  I  know  mine." 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  magistrates  desired  nothing  more  than 
to  make  him  withdraw  ;  but  in  order  to  keep  up  appearances,  and 
stigmatize  his  departure  as  if  it  were  a  flight  from  justice,  they  pub- 
lished an  order  that  afternoon,  requiring  all  the  officers  and  sentinels 
to  prevent  him  from  leaving  the  colony,  and  forbidding  any  person 
to  assist  him  so  to  do.  This  order  was  not  meant  to  be  obeyed.  "  Be- 
ing now,"  he  says,  "  only  a  prisoner  at  large  in  a  place  where  I 
knew  by  experience  every  day  would  give  fresh  opportunity  to  pro- 
Kure  evidence  of  words  1  never  said,  and  actions  I  never  did,  I  sa\f 
clearly,  the  hour  was  come  for  leaving  this  place  ;  and  soon  as  even- 
ing prayers  were  over,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  tide  then  serving, 
1  shook  off  the  dust  of  my  feet,  and  left  Georgia,  after  having 
preached  the  gospel  there  (not  as  1  ought,  but  as  I  was  able)  one 
year  and  nearly  nine  months."  }Ie  had  three  companions,  one  of 
whom  meant  to  go  with  him  to  England,  the  other  two  to  settle  at 
Carolina.  They  landed  at  Purrysburg  early  in  the  morning,  and 
not  being  able  to  procure  a  guide  for  Port  Royal,  set  out  an  hour 
before  sunrise  to  walk  there  without  one.  After  two  or  three 
hours  they  met  an  old  man,  who  led  them  to  a  line  of  trees  which 
had  been  marked  by  having  part  of  the  bark  cut  off;  trees  so  mark- 
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cd  are  said  to  be  blazed,  and  the  path  thus  indicated  is  called  a  blaze  ; 
bv  following  that  line  the  old  man  said  they  might  easily  reach  Port 
Koyal  in  five  or  six  hours.     It  led  them  to  a  swamp,  which  in  Ame- 
rica means   a  low  watery  ground  overgrown  with  trees  or  canes  ; 
here  they  wandered  about  three  hours  before  they  discovered  an- 
other blaze,  which  they  followed  till  it  divided  into  two  branches  ; 
they  pursued  the  one  through  an  almost  impassable  thicket  till  it 
ended  ;  then  they  returned  and  took  the  other  with  no  better  suc- 
cess.    By  this  time  it  was  near  sunset,  and  with  a  strange  improvi- 
dence they  had  set  out  with  no  other  provision  than  a  cake  of  gin- 
gerbread which  Wesley  had  in  his  pocket.     A  third  of  this  they  had 
divided  at  noon,  and  another  third  served  them  for  supper,  for  it  was 
necessary  to  reserve  some  portion  for  the  morrow.     They  were  in 
want  of  drink  :  so  thrusting  a  stick  into  the  ground  and  finding  the  end 
moist,  they  dug  with  their  hands,  till  at  about  three  feet  depth  they 
found  water;  "  We  thanked  God,"  he  says,  "  drank,  and  were  refresh- 
ed."    It  was  a  sharp  night  ;  he  however  had  inured  himself  to  pri- 
vations and  physical  hardships  ;  they  prayed,  lay  down  close  to  each 
other,  and  slept  till  near  six  in  the  morning.     Then  they  steered  due 
east  for  Port  Royal,  till  finding  neither  path  nor  blaze,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  the  woods  grew  thicker  and  thicker,  they  thought  it  advisa- 
ble to  find  their  way  back  if  they  could,  for  this  was  not  easy  in  such 
a  wilderness.     By  good  hap,  for  it  was  done  ^vithout  any  apprehen- 
sion that  it  might  be  serviceable,  Wesley  on  the  preceding  day  had 
followed  the  Indian  custom  of  breaking  down  some  young  trees  in 
the  thickest  part  of  the  woods  ;  by  these  landmarks  they  were  guid- 
ed when  there  was  no  other  indication  of  the  way,  and  in  the  after- 
noon they  reached  the  house  of  the  old  man,  whose  directions  they 
had  followed  so  unsuccessfully.     The  next  day  they  obtained  a  guide 
to  Port  Royal,  and  thence  they  took  boat  for  Charles  Town. 

Having  remained  there  ten  days,  and  then  taking  leave  of  Ame- 
rica, but  hoping  that  it  was  not  for  ever,  he  embarked  for  England. 
He  had  abated  somewhat  of  his  rigorous  mode  of  life  ;  now  he  re- 
turned to  what  he  calls  his  old  simplicity  of  diet,  and  imputed  to  the 
change  a  relief  from  sea-sickness,  which  might  more  reasonably 
have  been  ascribed  to  continuance  at  sea.  Wesley  was  never  busier 
in  the  work  of  self  examination  than  during  this  homeward  voyage. 
Feeling  an  ajjjjrehension  of  danger  from  no  apparent  cause,  while 
the  sea  was  smooth  and  the  wind  light,  he  wrote  in  his  journal,  "  Let 
us  observe  hereon  ;  1.  That  not  one  of  these  hours  ought  to  pass 
out  of  my  remembrance  till  1  attain  another  manner  of  spirit,  a  spirit 
equally  willing  to  glorify  God  by  life  or  by  death.  2.  That  whoever 
is  uneasy  on  any  account,  (bodily  pain  alone  excepted,)  carries 
in  himself  his  own  conviction  that  he  is  so  far  an  unbeliever.  Is  he 
uneasy  at  the  apprehension  of  death  ?  Then  he  believeth  not  that 
to  die  is  gain.  At  any  of  the  events  of  life  ?  Then  he  hath  not  a 
firm  belief  that  all  things  work  together  for  his  good.  And  if  he 
bring  the  matter  more  close,  he  will  always  find,  besides  the  general 
want  of  faith,  every  particular  uneasiness  is  evidently  owing  to  the 
want  of  some  particular  Christian  temper."  He  felt  himself  sor- 
rowful and  heavy  without  knowing  why  ;  though  what  had  passed, 
and  the  state  (if  excitement  in  which  he  had  so  Long  been  kept, 
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might  well  have  explained  to  him  the  obvious  cause  of  his  depression. 
In  this  state,  he  began  to  doubt  whether  his  unwillingness  to  dis- 
course earnestly  with  the  crew  was  not  the  cause  of  his  uncomforta- 
ble feelings,  and  went,  therefore,  several  times  among  the  sailors 
with  an  intent  of  speaking  to  them,  but  could  not.  "  I  mean,"  he 
says,  "  I  was  quite  averse  from  speaking  ;  I  could  not  see  how  to 
make  an  occasion,  and  it  seemed  quite  absurd  to  speak  without.  Is 
this  a  sufficient  cause  of  silence,  or  no  ?  Is  it  a  prohibition  from  the 
good  Spirit?  or  a  temptation  from  nature  or  the  evil  one?"  The 
state  of  the  pulse  or  the  stomach  would  have  afforded  a  safer  solution. 
At  this  time,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  he  thus  accused  himself, 
and  prayed  for  deliverance  :  "  By  the  most  infallible  of  proofs — in- 
ward feeling,  I  am  convinced,  1.  Of  unbelief,  having  no  such  faith 
in  Christ  as  will  prevent  my  heart  from  being  troubled  ;  vvhich  il, 
could  not  be  if  I  believed  in  God,  and  rightly  believed  also  in  Him  ; 
2.  Of  pride,  throughout  ray  life  past,  inasmuch  as  I  thought  I  had. 
what  I  find  I  have  not  ;  3.  Of  gross  irrecoUection,  inasmuch  as  in  a 
storm  I  cry  to  God  every  moment,  in  a  calm  not  ;  4.  Of  levity  and 
luxuriancy  of  spirit,  recurring  whenever  the  pressure  is  taken  off, 
and  appearing  by  my  speaking  words  not  tending  to  edify  ;  but  most 
by  the  manner  of  speaking  of  my  enemies.  Lord  save,  or  I  perish  ! 
Save  me,  1.  By  such  a  faith  as  implies  peace  in  life,  and  in  death  : 
2.  By  such  humility  as  may  till  my  heart  from  this  hour  for  ever, 
with  a  piercing  uninterrupted  sense,  JVihil  est  quod  hactenus  Jeci, 
having  evidently  built  without  a  foundation  :  3.  By  such  a  recollec- 
tion as  may  cry  to  thee  every  moment,  especially  when  all  is  calm  ; 
give  me  faith,  or  I  die  !  give  me  a  lowly  spirit !  otherwise  niihi  non 
sit  suave  vivere  :  4.  By  steadiness,  seriousness,  (fSjj.voTvje,  sobriety  of 
spirit,  avoiding  as  tire  every  word  that  tendeth  not  to  edifying,  and 
never  speaking  of  any  who  oppose  me,  or  sin  against  God,  without 
all  my  own  sins  set  in  array  before  my  f^ice."  In  this  state  he  roused 
himself  and  exhorted  his  fellow  travellers  with  all  his  might  ;  bu!. 
the  seriousness  with  wiiich  he  impressed  them  soon  disappeared 
when  he  left  them  to  themselves.  A  severe  storm  came  on  ;  at  first 
he  was  afraid,  but  having  found  comfort  in  prayer,  lay  down  at  night 
with  composure,  and  fell  asleep.  "  About  midnight,"  he  says,  "  we 
were  awakened  by  a  confused  noise  of  seas  and  wind  and  men's 
voices,  the  like  to  which  I  had  never  heard  before.  The  sound  of 
the  sea  breaking  over  and  against  the  sides  of  the  ship,  1  could 
compare  it  to  nothing  but  large  cannon,  or  American  thunder.  The 
rebounding,  starting,  quivering  motion  of  the  ship  much  resembled 
what  is  said  of  earthquakes.  The  captain  was  upon  deck  in  an  in- 
stant, but  his  men  could  not  hear  what  he  said.  It  blew  a  jjroper 
hurricane,  which  beginning  at  southwest,  then  v/eut  west,  northwest, 
north,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  round  by  the  east  to  the  south- 
west point  again.  At  the  same  time  the  sea  running,  as  they  term 
it,  mountains  high,  and  that  from  many  diiferent  points  at  once,  the 
ship  would  not  obey  the  helm  ;  nor  indeed  could  the  steersman, 
through  the  violent  rain,  see  the  compass  ;  so  he  was  forced  to  let 
her  run  before  the  wind  ;  and  in  half  an  hour  the  stress  of  the  storm 
was  over.     About  noon  the  next  day  it  ceased." 

While  it  continued,  Wesley  made  a  resolution  to  apply  his  spiritual 
Vol.  I.  "         10  p 
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labours  not  only  to  the  whole  crew  collectively,  but  to  every  separate 
individual  ;  and  in  the  performance  of  this  resolution  he  recovered 
•4ii;  former  elasticity  of  spirit,  feeling  no  more  of  that  fearfulness  and 
heaviness  which  had  lately  weighed  him  down.  Upon  this  change 
he  says,  "  one  who  thinks  the  being  in  Oreo,  as  they  phrase  it,  an 
indispensable  preparative  for  being  a  Christian,  would  say  I  had 
hotter  have  continued  in  that  state  ;  and  that  this  unseasonable 
relief  was  a  cur?e,  not  a  blessing.  Nay.  but  who  art  thou,  O  man, 
who  in  favour  of  a  wretched  hypothesis,  thus  blasphemest  the  good 
gift  of  God?  Hath  not  he  himself  said,  '  This  also  is  the  gift  of  God, 
if  a  man  have  power  to  rejoice  in  his  laboar  V  Yea,  God  setteth  his 
own  seal  to  his  weak  endeavours,  while  he  thus  '  answereth  him  in' 
the  joy  of  his  heart.'  " 

The  state  of  his  mind  at  this  time  is  peculiarly  interesting,  while 
it  was  thus  agitated  and  impelled  toward  some  vague  object,  as  yet 
he  knew  not  what,  by  the  cense  of  duty  and  of  power,  and  while 
those  visitations  of  doubt  were  frequent,  which  darken  the  soul 
when  they  pass  over  it.  "  I  went  to  America,"  he  says,  ■'  to  con- 
vert the  Indians  ;  but  oh  !  who  shall  convert  me  ?  Who,  what  is  he 
that  will  deliver  me  from  this  evil  heart  of  unbelief  ?  1  have  a  fair 
summer  religion,  1  can  talk  well,  nay,  and  believe  myself,  while  no 
danger  is  near :  but  let  death  look  me  in  the  face,  and  my  spirit  is 
troubled  ;  nor  can  1  say  to  die  is  gain.  I  think  verily  if  the  Gospel 
be  true,  1  am  safe  :  for  I  not  only  have  given  and  do  give  all  m]/ 
goods  to  feed  the  poor ;  1  not  only  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  drowned, 
or  whatever  else  God  shall  appoint  for  me,  but  I  follow  after  chanty, 
(though  not  as  1  ought,  yet  as  I  can,)  if  haply  I  may  attain  it.  I  now 
believe  the  Gospel  is  true.  /  show  my  faith  by  my  works,  by  staking 
my  all  upon  it.  1  would  do  so  again  and  again  a  thousand  times,  if 
the  choice  were  still  to  make.  Whoever  sees  me,  sees  I  would  be 
a  Cliristian.  Therefore,  are  my  ways  not  like  other  men''s  ways . 
therefore,  I  have  been,  1  am,  I  am  ccmtent  to  be,  a  by-word,  a  pro 
verb  of  reproach.  But  in  a  storm  I  think,  what  if  the  Gospel  be  no! 
true  ?  then  thou  art  of  all  men  most  foolish.  For  what  hast  thou 
given  thy  goods,  thy  ease,  thy  friends,  thy  reputation,  thy  country, 
thy  life  ?  For  what  art  thou  wandering  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ? 
a  dream  ?  a  cunningly  devised  fable  ?  Oh,  who  will  deliver  me  from 
this  fear  of  death !  What  shall  I  do  ?  Where  shall  I  fly  from  it  '. 
Should  I  fight  against  it  by  thinking,  or  by  not  thinking  of  it  ?  A 
wise  man  advised  me  some  time  since,  '  Be  still,  and  go  on.'  Perhaps 
this  is  best :  to  look  upon  it  as  my  cross  ;  when  it  comes,  to  let  it 
humble  me,  and  quicken  all  my  good  resolutions,  especially  that  of 
praying  without  ceasing  ;  and  other  times  to  take  no  thought  about 
it,  but  quietly  to  go  on  in  the  work  of  the  Lord."  It  is  beautilully 
said  by  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  "  There  is,  as  in  philosophy,  so  in  di- 
vinity, sturdy  doubts  and  boisterous  objections,  wherewith  the  unhap- 
piness  of  our  knowledge  too  nearly  acquainteth  us  ;  more  of  these 
no  man  hath  known  than  myself,  which  I  confess  I  conquered,  not  in 
a  martial  posture,  but  on  my  knees."  What  is  remarkable  in  Wes- 
ley's case  is,  that  these  misgivings  of  taith  should  have  been  felt  by 
him  chiefly  in  times  of  danger,  which  is  (.lirectly  contrary  to  general 
■experience- 
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And  now  he  reviewed  the  progress  of  his  own  religious  life^ 
"  For  many  years  I  have  been  tossed  about  by  various  winds  of  doc- 
trine. I  asked  long  ago,  '  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?'  The 
Scripture  answered,  Keep  the  commandments,  believe,  hope,  love. — 
I  was  early  warned  against  laying,  as  the  Papists  do,  too  much  stress 
on  outward  works,  or  on  a  faith  without  works,  which  as  it  does  not 
include,  so  it  will  never  lead  to  true  hope  or  charity.  Nor  am  I 
sensible  that  to  this  hour  I  have  laid  to  much  stress  on  either.  But 
I  fell  among  some  Lutheran  and  Culvinist  authors,  who  magnified 
faith  to  such  an  amazing  size,  that  it  hid  all  the  rest  of  the  command- 
ments. I  did  not  then  see  that  this  was  the  natural  effect  of  their  over- 
grown fear  of  popery,  being  s6  terrified  with  the  cry  of  merit  and 
good  works,  that  they  plunged  at  once  into  the  other  extreme  ;  in 
this  labyrinth  I  was  utterly  lost,  not  being  able  to  find  out  what  the 
error  was,  nor  yet  to  reconcile  this  uncouth  hypothesis,  either  with 
Scripture  or  common  sense.  The  English  writers,  such  as  Bishop 
Beveridge,  Bishop  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Nelson,  a  little  relieved  me  from 
these  well-meaning  wrong-headed  Germans.  Only  when  they  inter- 
preted Scripture  in  different  ways,  1  was  often  much  at  a  loss.  And 
there  was  one  thing  much  insisted  on  in  Scripture, — the  unity  of  the 
church,  which  none  of  them,  I  thought,  clearly  explained.  But  it 
was  not  long  before  Providence  brought  me  to  those  who  showed  me 
a  sure  rule  of  interpreting  Scripture,  consensus  veterum :  Quod  ab 
omnibus,  quod  ubique,  quod  semper  credilum ;  at  the  same  time  they 
sufficiently  insisted  upon  a  due  regard  to  the  one  church  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places.  Nor  was  it  long  before  I  bent  the  bow  too  far  the 
other  way  :  by  making  antiquity  a  co-ordinate  rather  than  sub-ordi- 
nate  rule  with  Scripture  ;  by  admitting  several  doubtful  writings  ; 
by  extending  antiquity  too  far  ;  by  believing  more  practices  to  have 
been  universal  in  the  ancient  church  than  ever  were  so  ;  by  not 
considering  that  the  decrees  of  a  provincial  synod  could  bind  only 
that  province,  and  the  decrees  of  a  general  synod  only  those  pro- 
vinces whose  representatives  met  therein  ;  that  most  of  those  de- 
crees were  adapted  to  particular  times  and  occasions,  and  conse- 
quently, when  those  occasions  ceased,  must  cease  to  bind  even  those 
provinces.  These  considerations  insensibly  stole  upon  me  as  I  grew 
acquainted  with  the  mystic  writers,  whose  noble  descriptions  of  union 
with  God  and  internal  religion,  made  every  thing  else  appear  mean, 
flat,  and  insipid.  But  in  truth  they  made  good  works  appear  so  too  : 
yea,  and  faith  itself,  and  what  not  ?  They  gave  me  an  entire  new- 
view  of  religion,  nothing  like  any  I  had  before.  But  alas  !  it  was 
nothing  like  that  religion  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  loved  and 
taught.  I  had  a  plenary  dispensation  from  all  the  commands  of  God  ; 
the  form  was  thus  :  Love  is  all  :  all  the  commands  beside  are  only 
means^of  love :  you  must  choose  those  which  you  feel  are  means  ta 
you,  and  use  them  as  long  as  they  are  so.  Thus  were  all  the  bands 
burst  at  once  ;  and  though  I  could  never  fully  come  into  this,  nor 
contentedly  omit  what  God  enjoined,  yet,  I  know  not  how,  1  fluctua- 
ted between  obedience  and  disobedience.  I  had  no  heart,  no  vigour, 
no  zeal  in  obeying,  continually  doubting  whether  I  was  right  or 
wrong,  and  never  out  of  perplexities  and  entanglements.  Nor  can 
1  at  this  hour  give  a  distinct  account,,  how  or  wheo  1  camo  a  little 
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back  toward  the  right  way  ;  only  my  present  seo^e  is  this,  all  the 
other  enemies  of  Christianity  are  triilers,  the  mystics  are  the  most 
dangerous  ;  they  stab  it  in  the  vitals,  and  its  most  serious  professors 
are  most  likely  to  fdl  by  them." 

Having  landed  at  Deal,  the  returning  missionary  recorded  solemn- 
ly his  own  self-cpndemnation,  and  sense  of  his  own  imperfect  faith. 
«'  It  is  now,"  he  said,  "  two  years  and  almost  four  months  since  I  left 
my  native  country,  in  order  to  teach  the  Georgian  Indians  the  nature 
of  Christianity.  But  what  have  1  learnt  myself  meantime  ?  Why, — 
what  i  the  least  of  all  suspected,— that  I,  who  went  to  America  to 
convert  others,  was  never  myself  converted  to  God.  I  am  not  mad, 
thoti"-h  1  thus  speak,  but  /  speak  the  'm-ords  of  truth  and  soberness;  if, 
liaply,  some  of  those  who  still  dream  may  awake,  and  see  that  as  I 
am,  so  are  they.  Are  they  read  in  philosophy  ?  So  was  I.  In  an- 
cient or  modern  tongues  ?  So  was  1  also.  Are  they  versed  in  the 
science  of  divinity  ?  I  too  have  studied  it  many  years.  Can  they  talk 
fluently  upon  spiritual  things  ?  The  very  same  could  I  do.  Are  they 
plenteous  in  alms  ?  Behold,  I  gave  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor. 
Do  they  give  of  their  labour  as  well  as  their  substance  ?  I  have  la- 
boured more  abundantly  than  them  all.  Are  they  willing  to  suffer  for 
their  brethren  ?  1  have  thrown  up  my  friends,  reputation,  ease,  coun- 
try. 1  have  put  my  life  in  my  hand  wandering  into  strange  lands  ; 
1  have  given  my  body  to  be  devoured  by  the  deep,  parched  up  with 
heat,  consumed  by  toil  and  weariness,  or  whatsoever  God  shall  please 
to  bring  upon  me.  But  does  all  this  (be  it  more  or  less,  it  matters 
not)  make  me  acceptable  to  God  1  Does  all  I  ever  did,  or  can,  know, 
say,  give,  do,  or  suffer,  justify  me  in  his  sight  ?  If  the  oracles  of  God 
are  true,  if  we  are  still  to  abide  by  the  Laxs  and  Testimony,  all  these 
things,  though  when  ennobled  by  faith  in  Christ  they  are  holy,  and 
just,  and  good,  yet  without  it  are  dung,  and  dross.  Thus  then  have 
1  learned,  in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  that  my  whole  heart  is  altogether 
corrupt  and  abominable,  and  consequently  my  whole  life  : — that  oiy 
own  works,  my  own  sufferings,  my  own  righteousness,  are  so  far  from 
reconciling  me  to  an  otTended  God,  so  far  from  making  any  atonement 
for  the  least  of  those  sins,  which  are  more  in  number  than  the  hairs 
of  my  head,  that  the  most  specious  of  them  need  an  atonement  them- 
selves ; — that  having  the  sentence  of  death  in  my  heart,  and  nothing 
in  or  of  myself  to  plead,  I  have  no  hope  but  that  of  being  justified 
freely  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesiis, — but  that  if  1  seek  I 
shall  find  Christ,  and  be  found  in  him.  If  it  be  said  that  1  have  faith, 
(for  many  such  things  have  I  heard  from  many  miserable  comforters,) 
1  answer,  so  have  the  devils, — a  sort  of  faith  ;  but  still  they  are  stran- 
gers to  the  covenant  of  promise.  The  faith  I  want  is  a  sure  trust  and 
confidence  in  God,  that  through  the  merits  of  Christ  my  sins  are  for- 
given, and  I  reconciled  to  the  favour  of  God.  I  want  that  faith  which 
none  can  have  without  knowing  that  he  hath  it ;  (though  many  ima- 
gine they  have  it,  who  have  it  not ;)  for  whosoever  hath  it  is  freed 
from  sin;  the  "whole  body  of  sin  is  destroyed  in  him  :  he  is  freed  from 
fear,  having  peace  vsith  God  through  Christ,  and  rejoicing  in  the  hope 
<f  the  glory  of  God.  And  he  is  freed  from  doubt,  having  the  love  of 
God  shed  abroad  in  his  heart,  through  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  givea 
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tinto  him,  which  Spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  his  spirit,  that  he 
is  a  child  of  God." 

Yet  on  reflecting  upon  the  time  which  he  had  spent  in  Georgia, 
he  saw  many  reasons  to  bless  God  for  having  carried  him  into  that 
strange  land.  There  he  had  been  humbled  and  proved, — there  he 
had  learned  to  know  what  was  in  his  heart :  there  the  passage  had 
been  opened  for  him  to  the  writings  of  holy  men  in  the  German, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  tongues;  for  ho  acquired  the  Spanish  in  order 
to  converse  with  his  Jewish  parishioners,  and  read  prayers  in  Italian 
to  a  few  Vaudois  :  and  there  he  had  been  introduced  to  the  church 
of  Herrnhut, — an  event  of  considerable  importance  to  his  future  lite. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

PROGRESS   OF   VVHITEPIELD  DURING  WESLEy's   ABSENCE. 

WESLEY  A  PUPIL  OF  THE  MORAVIANS. 

Whitefield  sailed  from  the  Downs  for  Georgia  a  few  hours  only 
before  the  vessel  which  brought  Wesley  back  from  thence  cast  an- 
chor there.  The  ships  passed  in  sight  of  each  other,  but  neither  of 
these  remarkable  men  knew  that  so  dear  a  friend  was  on  the  deck  at 
which  he  was  gazing.  But  when  Wesley  landed,  he  learned  that  his 
coadjutor  was  on  board  the  vessel  in  the  offing  ;  it  was  still  possible 
to  communicate  with  him  ;  and  Whitefield  was  not  a  little  surprised 
at  receiving  a  letter  which  caiitained  these  words  :  "  When  I  saw 
God,  by  the  wind  which  was  carrying  you  out,  brought  me  in,  1  asked 
counsel  of  God.  His  answer  you  have  enclosed."  The  enclosure 
was  a  slip  of  paper  with  this  sentence,  "Let  him  return  to  London." 
Wesley  doubting,  from  his  own  experience,  whether  his  friend  couli 
be  so  usefully  employed  in  America  as  in  England,  had  referred  the 
question  to  chance,  in  which,  at  that  time,  he  trusted  implicitly,  and 
this  was  the  lot*  which  he  had  drawn.  But  Whitefield,  who  never 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  this  superstition,  was  persuaded  that  he  wi*s 
called  to  Georgia;  and,  even  if  he  had  not  felt  that  impression  upon 
his  mind,  the  inconsistency  of  returning  to  London  in  obedience  to 
a  lot,  which  had  been  drawn  without  his  consent  or  knowledge,  and 
breaking  the  engagements  which  he  had  formed,  would  have  been 
glaring,  and  the  inconvenience  not  inconsiderable.  He  betook  him- 
self to  prayer  :  the  story  of  the  prophet,  in  the  book  of  Kings,  came 

*  This  remarkable  instance  of  Wesley's  predilection  for  the  practice  of  sortileg'e,  is  not  noticed  by 
jaitlier  of  his  biographers.  Wliitefiekl  himself  relatt-;  it.  in  a  letter  published  at  the  time  of  their  Ee- 
paration.  "We  sailed  immediatch-,"  he  adds.  "Some  nuiiitbs  after,  I  received  a  letter  from  voii 
at  Georgia,  wherein  y  111  u  role  words  to  llii'i  cHeit:  'lliough  Oiud  never  before  gave  me  a  \vniii<_^ 
lot,  yet,  perhaps,  he  suffered  me  to  liave  sucli  a  lot,  al  that  time,  to  try  what  was  in  your  heart.'  1 
.should  never,"  says  Whitefield,  '•  have  pulili.shed  this  private  transaction  to  the  world,  did  not  the 
glory  of  God  call  me  to  it.  It  is  plain  you  h.id  a  wrong  lot  given  you  here,  and  justly,  because  you 
tempted  (iod  in  drawing  one."  Whitefield,  ;ifterwarcls,  in  his  remarks  upon  bishop  Lavingtiiu's 
book,  refers  to  this  subject,  in  a  manner  which  does  him  honour.  "  My  mentioning,"  he  says,  "  Mr. 
Wesley's  casting  a  lot  on  a  private  occasion,  luiown  only  to  God  and  ourselves,  has  put  me  to  preiit 
pain. — It  was  wrong  in  me  to  publish  a  private  Iran.'action  to  the  world;  and  very  ill-judged  to  think 
the  glory  of  God  could  be  promoted  by  unnecessarily  exposing  my  friend.  For  this  I  have  asked 
liotli  God  and  him  pardon  years  ag'o.  And  though  1  believe  both  have  forgiven  me,  yet  I  believe  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  forgive  myself.  As  it  was  a  public  fault,  I  think  it  shouWI  be  publicly  acknfjw- 
ledf_'ed;  and  I  thank  a.  kind  Providence  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  of  doing  i(." 
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forcibly  to  his  recollection,  how  he  turned  back  from  his  appointed 
course'  because  another  prophet  told  him  it  was  the  will  of  the 
Lord  that  he  should  do  so,  and  for  that  reason  a  lion  met  him  by  the 
way.  So  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage.  The  previous  career  of  the 
disciple  in  England,  during  the  master's  absence  iu  America,  must  now 
be  retraced. 

Less  clear,  less  logical,  less  formed  for  command  and  legislation 
than  Wesley,  Whitetield  was  of  a  more  ardeat  nature,  and  arrived  at 
the  end  of  his  spiritual  course,  before  Wesley  had  obtained  sight  of 
the  goal.  It  was  soon  after  his  introduction  to  the  two  brothers  that 
he  thus  outran  them.  In  reading  a  treatise,  entitled  "  The  Life  ©f 
Gud  in  the  Soul  of  Man,"  wherein  he  found  it  asserted,  that  true  re- 
ligion is  a  union  of  the  soul  with  God  or  Christ,  formed  within  us,  a 
ray  of  divine  light,  he  says,  instantaneously  darted  in  upon  him,  and 
from  that  moment  he  knew  that  he  must  be  a  new  creature.  But  in 
seeking  to  attain  tiiat  religious  state  which  brings  with  it  the  peace 
that  passeth  all  understanding,  the  vehemence  of  his  disposition  led 
him  into  greater  excesses  than  any  of  his  compeers  at  Oxford.  He 
describes  himself  as  having  all  sensible  comtbrts  withdrawn  from 
him,  overwhelmed  with  a  horrible  fearfulness  and  dread,  all  power 
of  meditation,  or  even  thinking,  taken  away,  his  memory  gone,  his 
v.liole  soul  barren  and  dry,  and  his  sensations,  as  he  imagined,  like 
those  of  a  man  locked  up  in  iron-  armour.  "  Whenever  I  knelt 
down,"  he  says,  "  I  felt  great  pressures  both  on  soul  and  body  ;  and 
have  often  prayed  under  the  weight  of  them  till  the  sweat  came 
through  me.  God  oidy  knows  how  many  nights  I  have  lain  upon  my 
bed,  groaning  under  what  1  lelt.  Whole  days  and  weeks  have  I  spent 
in  lying  prostrate  on  the  ground  in  silent  or  vocal  prayer."  In  this 
state  he  began  to  practise  austerities,  such  as  the  Komish  supersti- 
t'ion  encourages  :  he  chose  the  worst  food,  and  affected  mean  appa- 
rel ;  he  made  himself  remarkable  l)y  leaving  off  powder  in  his  hair, 
when  every  one  else  was  powdered,  because  he  thought  it  unbecom- 
ing a  penitent  ;  and  he  wore  woollen  gloves,  a  patched  gown,  and 
dirty  shoes,  as  visible  signs  of  humility.  Such  conduct  drew  upon 
him  contetrtpt,  insult,  and  the  more  serious  consequence  ;  that  part 
of  tliat  pay  on  which  he  depended  for  his  support  was  taken  from  him 
by  men  v/ho  did  not  choose  to  be  served  by  so  slovenly  a  servitor. 
Other  excesses  injured  his  health  :  he  would  kneel  under  the  trees 
in  (/'hrist's  church  walk,  in  silent  prayer,  shivering  the  while  with 
cold,  till  the  great  bell  summoned  him  to  his  college  for  the  night  : 
he  exposed  himself  to  cold  in  the  morning  till  his  hands  were  quite 
black  :  he  kept  Lent  so  strictly,  that,  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
day?, his  oidy  food  was  coarse  bread  and  sage  tea,  without  sugar. 
The  end  of  this  was,  that  before  the  termination  of  the  forty  days  he 
had  scarcely  strength  enough  left  to  creep  up  stairs,  and  was  under  a 
physician  for  many  weeks. 

At  the  close  of  the  severe  illness  which  he  had  thus  brought  on 
himself,  a  happy  change  of  mind  confirmed  his  returning  health  ; — 
it  may  best  he  related  in  his  own  words.  He  says,  "  notwithstanding 
my  fit  of  sickness  continued  six  or  seven  weeks,"  I  trust  I  shall  have 
reason  to  bless  God  for  it  through  the  endless  ages  of  eternity.  For 
about  the  end  of  the  seventh  week,  after  havina:  undergone  innu- 
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merabie  buffetings  of  Satan,  and  many  months  inexprcs'ibie  trials, 
by  night  and  day,  under  the  spirit  of  bondage,  God  was  pleased  al 
length  to  remove  the  heavy  load,  to  enable  me  to  lay  liold  on  his 
dear  Son  by  a  living  faith,  and  by  giving  me  the  spirit  of  adopfion,  to 
seal  me,  as  I  humbly  hope,  even  to  the  day  of  everlasting  redemption. 
But  oh  !  with  what  joy,  joy  unspeakable,  even  joy  that  was  full  of, 
and  big  with  glory,  was  my  soul  filled,  when  the  weight  of  sin  wpnt 
off,  and  an  abiding  sense  of  the  pardoning  love  of  God,  and  a  full  as- 
surance of  faith,  broke  in  upon  my  disconsolate  soul  !  Surely  it  was 
the  day  of  my  espousals, — a  day  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance. At  first  my  joys  were  like  a  spring  tide,  and,  as  it  were, 
overflowed  the  banks.  Go  where  I  would.  I  could  not  avoid  singing 
of  psalms  almost  aloud  ;  afterwards  they  became  more  settled,  and, 
blessed  be  God,  saving  a  i^ew  casual  intervals,  have  abode  and  in- 
creased in  my  soul  ever  since." 

The  Wesleys  at  this  time  were  in  Georgia  ;  and  some  person, 
who  feared  lest  the  little  society  which  they  had  formed  at  Oxford 
should  be  broken  up  and  totally  dissolved  for  want  of  a  superinten- 
dent, had  written  to  a  certain  Sir  John  Philips  of  London,  who  was 
ready  to  assist  in  religious  works  with  bis  purse,  and  recommended 
Whitefield  as  a  proper  person  to  be  encouraged  and  patronized  more 
especially  for  this  purpose.  Sir  John  immediately  gave  him  an  an- 
nuity of  £20,  and  promised  to  make  it  £30,  if  he  would  continue  at 
Oxford  ;  for  if  this  place  could  be  leavened  with  the  vital  spirit  of 
religion,  it  would  be  like  medicating  the  waters  at  their  spring. 
His  illness  rendered  it  expedient  for  him  to  change  the  air  ;  and  he 
went  accordingly  to  his  native  city,  where,  laying  aside  all  other 
books,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  reading 
them  upon  his  knees,  and  praying  over  every  line  and  v»'ord. — 
"  Thus,"  as  he  expresses  himself,  "  he  daily  received  fresh  life, 
light,  and  power  from  above  ;  and  found  it  profitable  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness,  every  way  sufficient  to 
make  the  man  of  God  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good 
word  and  work."  His  general  character,  his  demeanour  at  church, 
his  visiting  the  poor,  and  praying  with  the  prisoners,  attracted  the 
notice  of  Dr.  Benson,  the  then  bishop  of  Gloucester,  who  sent  for 
him  one  day  after  the  evening  service,  and  having  asked  his  age, 
which  was  little  more  than  twenty-one,  told  him,  that  although  he 
had  resolved  not  to  ordain  any  one  under  three-and-twenty,  he 
should  think  it  his  duty  to  ordain  him  whenever  he  came  for  holy 
orders.  Whitefield  himself  had  felt  a  proper  degree  of  fear  at  un- 
dertaking so  sacred  an  office  ;  his  repugnance  was  now  overruled 
by  this  encouragement,  and  by  the  persuasion  of  his  friends  ;  and 
as  he  preferred  remaining  at  Oxford,  Sir  John  Philips's  allowance 
■was  held  a  sufficient  title  by  the  bishop,  who  would  otherwise  have 
provided  him  with  a  cure.  Whitefield  prepared  himself  by  absti- 
nence and  prayer  ;  and  on  the  Saturday  eve,  retiring  to  a  hill  near 
the  town,  he  there  prayed  fervently  for  about  two  hours,  in  behalf 
of  himself  and  those  who  were  to  enter  into  holy  orders  at  the  same 
time.  On  the  following  morning  he  was  ordained.  "  I  trust,"  he 
says,  "  I  answered  to  every  question  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart ; 
and  heartily  prayed  thatGod  might  say  Amen.     And  when  the  bishcp 
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laid  his  hands  upon  my  head,  if  my  vile  heart  doth  not  deceive 
me,  I  offered  up  my  whole  spirit,  soul  and  body,  to  the  service  of 
God's  sanctuary." — "  Let  come  what  will,  life  or  death,  depth  or 
height,  I  shall  henceforwards  live  like  one  who  this  day,  in  the 
presence  of  men  and  angels,  took  the  holy  sacrament,  upon  the  pro- 
fession of  being  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  take  upon  me 
that  ministration  in  the  church.  I  can  call  heaven  and  earth  to  wit- 
ness, that  when  the  bishop  laid  his  hand  upon  me,  I  gave  myself  up 
to  be  a  martyr  for  Him  who  hung  upon  the  cross  for  me.  Known 
xinto  him  are  all  future  events  and  contingencies  ;  1  have  thrown 
myself  blindfold,  and,  1  trust,  without  reserve,  into  His  Almighty 
hands."  Such  were  his  feelings  at  the  hour,  and  they  were  not  be- 
lied by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  after  life. 

Bishop  Benson  appears  to  have  felt  a  sincere  regard  for  the  young 
man  whom  he  had  thus  ordained,  little  aware  of  the  course  which 
ho  was  designed  to  run.  Whitetield  speaks  at  this  time  of  having  re- 
ceived from  the  good  prelate  another  present  of  five  guineas  ;  "  a 
great  supply,"  he  says,  "  for  one  who  had  not  a  guinea  in  the  world." 
He  began  with  as  small  a  stock  of  sermons  as  of  worldly  wealth  ;  it 
had  been  his  intention  to  have  prepared  at  least  an  hundred,  where- 
with to  commence  his  ministry  ; — he  found  himself  with  only  one  ; 
it  proved  a  fruitful  one  ;  for  having  lent  it  to  a  neighbouring  clergy- 
man, to  convince  him  how  unlit  he  was,  as  he  really  believed  him- 
self to  be,  for  the  work  of  preaching,  the  clergyman  divided  it  into 
two,  which  he  preached  morning  and  evening  to  his  congregation, 
and  sent  it  back  with  a  guinea  for  its  use.  With  this  sermon  he  tirst 
appeared  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  where  he 
had  been  baptized,  and  where  he  had  first  received  the  sacrament. 
Curiosity  had  brought  together  a  large  congregation  ;  and  he  now, 
he  says,  felt  the  unspeakable  advantage  of  having  been  accustomed 
to  public  speaking  when  a  boy  at  school,  and  of  exhorting  and  teach- 
ing the  prisoners  and  poor  people  at  Oxford.  More  than  this,  he 
felt  what  he  believed  to  be  a  sense  of  the  Divine  presence,  and 
kindling  as  he  went  on  in  this  belief,  spake,  as  he  thought,  with 
some  degree  of  gospel  authority.  A  few  of  his  hearers  mocked, 
but  upon  the  greater  number  a  strong  impression  was  produced,  and 
complaint  was  made  to  the  bishop  that  fifteen  persons  had  been  driven 
mad  by  the  sermon.  The  good  man  replied,  he  wfshed  the  madness 
might  not  be  forgotten  before  the  next  Sunday. 

That  same  week  he  returned  to  Oxford,  took  his  degree,  and  con- 
tinued to  visit  the  prisoners,  and  inspect  two  or  three  charity 
schools  which  were  supported  by  the  Methodists.  With  this  state 
of  life  he  was  more  than  contented,  and  thought  of  continuing  in  the 
University  at  least  for  some  years,  that  he  might  complete  his 
studies,  and  do  what  good  he  might  among  the  gownsmen  ;  to  con- 
vert one  of  them  would  be  as  much  as  converting  a  whole  parish. 
From  thence,  however,  he  was  invited  ere  long  to  officiate  at  the 
Tower  chapel,  in  London,  during  the  absence  of  the  curate.  It  was 
a  summons  which  he  obeyed  with  fear  and  trembling  :  but  he  was 
soon  made  sensible  of  his  power;  for  though  the  first  time  he  en- 
tered a  pulpit  in  the  metropolis  the  congregation  seemed  disposed  to 
sneer  at  him  on  account  of  his  youth,  they  grew  serious  during  hi»^ 
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discourse,  showed  him  great  tokens  of  respect  as  he  came  down,  and 
blessed  him  as  he  passed  along,  while  inquiry  was  made  on  every 
side,  from  one  to  another,  who  he  was.  Two  months  he  continued 
in  London,  reading  prayers  every  evening  at  Wapping  chapel,  and 
twice  a  week  at  the  Tower,  preaching  and  catechising  there  once  ; 
preaching  every  Tuesday  at  Ludgate  prison,  and  daily  visiting  the 
soldiers  in  the  infirmary  and  barracks.  The  chapel  was  crowded 
when  he  preached,  persons  came  from  different  parts  of  the  town  to 
hear  him,  and  proof  enough  was  given  that  an  earnest  minister  will 
make  an  attentive  congregation. 

Having  returned  to  Oxford,  the  Society  grew  under  his  care,  and 
friends  were  not  wanting  to  provide  for  their  temporal  support. 
Lady  Betty  Hastings  allowed  small  exhibitions  to  some  of  his  disci- 
ples ;  he  himself  received  some  marks  of  well-bestowed  bounty, 
and  was  intrusted  also  with  money  for  the  poor.  It  happened  after 
a  while  that  Mr.  Kinchin,  the  minister  of  Diimmer,  in  Hampshire, 
being  likely  to  be  chosen  Dean  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  invited 
him  to  officiate  in  his  parish  while  he  went  to  Oxford,  till  the  elec- 
tion should  be  decided.  Here  VVhitefield  found  himself  among  poor 
and  illiterate  people,  and  his  proud  heart,  he  says,  could  not  at 
first  brook  the  change  ;  he  would  have  given  the  world  for  one  of 
his  Oxford  friends,  and  "  mourned  for  want  of  them  like  a  dove." 
He  found,  however,  in  one  of  Mr.  Law's  books,  a  fictitious  character 
held  up  for  imitation  :  this  ideal  being  served  him  for  a  friend  ;  and 
be  had  soon  full  satisfaction,  as  well  as  full  employment,  in  pursuing 
the  same  round  of  duties  as  his  predecessor.  For  the  people  had 
been  taught  by  their  pastor  to  attend  public  prayers  twice  a-day  ; 
in  the  morning  before  they  went  to  work,  and  in  the  evening  after 
they  returned  from  it  :  their  zealous  minister  had  also  been  accus- 
tomed to  catechise  the  children  daily,  and  visit  his  parishioners  from 
house  to  house.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  Whitefield  allotted  eight 
hours  to  these  offices,  eight  for  study  and  retirement,  and  eight  for 
the  necessities  of  nature  :  he  soon  learnt  to  love  the  people  among 
whom  he  laboured,  and  derived  from  their  society  a  greater  im- 
provement than  books  could  have  given  him. 

While  he  was  in  London,  some  letters  from  Ingham  and  the  Wes-' 
leys  had  made  him  long  to  follow  them  to  Georgia  :  but  when  he 
opened  these  desires  to  his  friends,  they  persuaded  him  that  la- 
bourers were  wanting  at  home  ;  that  he  had  no  visible  call  abroad  ; 
and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  wait  and  see  what  Providence  might  point 
out  for  him, — not  to  do  any  thing  rashly.  He  now  learnt  that 
Charles  Wesley  was  come  over  to  procure  assistance  ;  and  though 
Charles  did  not  invite  him  to  the  undertaking,  yet  he  wrote  in  terms 
which  made  it  evident  that  he  was  in  his  thoughts,  as  a  proper  per-, 
son.  Soon  afterwards  came  a  letter  from  John  :  "  Only  Mr.  Dela- 
motte  is  with  me,"  said  he,  "  till  God  shall  stir  up  the  hearts  of 
some  of  his  servants,  who,  putting  their  lives  in  his  hands,  shall  come 
over  and  help  us,  where  the  harvest  is  so  great,  and  the  labourers 
90  few.  W^hat  if  thou  art  the  man,  Mr.  Whitefield  ?"  In  another 
letter,  it  was  said,  "  Do  you  ask  me  what  you  shall  have  ? — Food  to 
eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on  ;  a  house  to  lay  your  head  in,  such  as 
your  Lord  had  not :  and  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away." 

Vol.  I.  H  *  n 
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Upon  reading  this,  his  heart,  he  says,  leaped  within  him,  and,  as  it 
were,  echoed  to  the  call.  The  desire  thus  formed  soon  ripened  into 
a  purpose,  for  which  all  circumstances  seemed  favourable.  Mr. 
Kinchin  had  been  elected  Dean,  and  must  therefore  reside  at  Col- 
lege ;  he  would  take  upon  him  the  charge  of  the  prisoners  :  Harvey 
was  ready  to  supply  his  place  in  the  curacy  ;  there  were  many 
Indians  in  Georgia, — for  their  sake  it  was  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance that  serious  clersymen  should  be  sent  over  :  there  he  should 
find  Wesley,  his  spiritual  teacher  and  dear  friend  :  a  sea  voyage, 
too,  might  not  improbably  be  helpful  to  his  weakened  constitution. 
Thus  he  reasoned,  finding  in  every  circumstance  something  which 
fliittercd  liis  purpose  :  and  having  strengthened  it  by  prayer  into  a 
settled  resolution,  which  he  knew  could  never  be  carried  into  effect 
if  he  "  conferred  with  flesh  and  blood,"  he  wrote  to  his  relations  at 
Gloucester,  telling  them  his  design,  and  saying,  that  if  they  would 
promise  not  to  dissuade  him,  he  would  visit  them  to  take  his  leave  ; 
but  otherwise  he  would  embark  without  seeing  them,  for  he  knew 
his  own  weakness. 

Herein  he  acted  wisely,  but  the  promise  which  he  extorted  was 
not  strictly  observed  :  his  aged  mother  wept  sorely  ;  and  others,  who 
had  no  such  cause  to  justify  their  interference,  represented  to  him 
what  "  [)retty  preferment"'  he  might  have  if  he  would  stay  at  home. 
The  Bishop  approved  his  determination,  received  him  like  a  father, 
as  he  always  did,  and  doubted  not  but  that  God  would  bless  him,  and 
that  he  would  do  much  good  abroad.  From  Gloucester  he  went  to 
bid  his  friends  at  Bristol  farewell.  Here  he  was  held  in  high  honour  ; 
the  mayor  appointed  him  to  preach  before  the  corporation  ;  Quakers, 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  people  of  all  denominations,  flocked  to  hear 
him  :  the  churches  were  as  full  on  week  days  as  they  used  to  be  on  Sun- 
days ;  and  on  Sundays  crowds  were  obliged  to  go  away  for  want  of 
room.  "  The  whole  city,"  he  said,  "  seemed  to  be  alarmed."  But 
though  he  says  that  "  the  Word  was  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword, 
and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Birth  made  its  wav  like  rurhtninc 
into  the  hearer's  consciences,"  the  doctrine  had  not  yet  assumed  a 
fanatic  tone,  and  produced  no  extravagance  in  public. 

He  himself,  however,  was  in  a  state  of  high  enthusiasm.  Having 
been  accepted  by  General  Oglethorpe  and  the  trustees,  and  present- 
ed to  the  Bi>^hop  of  London  and  the  Primate,  and  finding  that  it 
would  be  some  months  before  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  to  embark 
would  be  ready,  he  went  for  a  while  to  serve  the  church  of  one  of 
his  fiiends  at  Stonehouse,  in  his  native  county  ;  and  there  he  de- 
scribes the  habitual  exaltation  of  his  mind  in  glowing  language.  Un- 
common manifestations,  he  says,  were  granted  him  from  above. 
Early  in  the  morning,  at  noonday,  evening,  and  midnight — nay,  all 
the  day  long,  did  the  Redeemer  visit  and  refresh  his  heart.  Could 
the  trees  of  the  wood  speak,  they  would  tell  what  sweet  communion 
he  and  his  Christian  brethren  had  under  their  shade  enjoyed  with 
their  God.  "  Sometimes  as  I  have  been  walking,"  he  continues, 
"  my  soul  would  make  such  sallies,  that  I  thought  it  would  go  out  of 
the  body.  At  other  times  I  would  be  so  overpowered  with  a  sense 
of  God's  infinite  majesty,  that  I  would  be  constrained  to  throw  mv- 
STjif  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  oflfer  my  soul  as  a  blank  in  hh 
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hands,  to  write  on  it  what  he -pleased.  One  night  was  a  time  never 
to  be  forgotten.  It  happened  to  lighten  exceedingly.  I  had  been 
expounding  to  many  people,  and  some  being  afraid  to  go  home,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  accompany  them,  and  improve  the  occasion,  to 
stir  them  up  to  prepare  for  the  riming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  In  my 
return  to  the  parsonage,  whilst  others  were  rising  from  their  beds, 
and  frightened  ahnost  to  death  to  see  the  lightning  run  upon  the 
ground,  and  shine  from  one  part  of  the  heaven  unto  the  other,  I  and 
another,  a  poor  hut  pious  countryman,  were  in  the  tield,  praising., 
praying  to,  and  exulting  in  our  God,  and  longing  for  that  time  when 
Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  in  a  tlame  of  tire  !  Oh  that  my 
soul  may  be  in  a  like  frame  when  he  shall  actually  come  to  call 

me!" 

From  hence  he  went  again  to  Bristol,  having  received  many  and 
pressing  invitations.  Multitudes  came  out  on  foot  to  meet  him,  and 
some  in  coaches,  a  mile  without  the  city  ;  and  the  people  saluted 
and  blest  him  as  he  passed  along  the  street.  He  preached  about 
live  times  a  week  to  such  congregations,  that  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty he  could  make  way  along  the  crowded  aisles  to  the  reading- 
desk.  "  Some  hung  upon  the  rails  of  the  organ-loft,  others  climbed 
upon  the  leads  of  the  church,  and  altogether  made  the  church  so 
hot  with  their  breath,  that  the  steam  would  fall  from  the  pillars  like 
drops  of  rain."  When  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon,  and  said 
to  the  people  that  perhaps  they  might  see  his  face  no  more,  high 
and  low,  young  and  old,  burst  into  tears.  Multitudes  after  the  ser- 
mon followed  him  home  weeping  :  the  next  day  he  was  employed 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  midnight  in  talking  and  giving  spiri- 
tual advice  to  awakened  hearers  ;  and  he  left  Bristol  secretly  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  to  avoid  the  ceremony  of  being  escorted  by 
horsemen  and  coaches  out  of  the  town. 

The  man  who  produced  this  extraordinary  effect  had  many  natural 
advantages.  He  was  something  above  the  middle  stature,  well  pro- 
portioned, though  at  that  time  slender,  and  remarkable  for  a  native 
gracefulness  of  manner.  His  complexion  was  very  fair,  his  features 
regular,  his  eyes  small  and  lively,  of  a  dark  blue  colour  :  in  recover- 
ing from  the  measles  he  had  contracted  a  squint  with  one  of  them  ; 
but  this  peculiarity  rather  rendered  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance more  rememberable,  than  in  any  degree  lessened  the  effect  of 
its  uncommon  sweetness.  His  voice  excelled  both  in  melody  and 
compass,  and  its  fine  modulations  were  happily  accompanied  by  that 
grace  of  action  which  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  which 
has  been  said  to  be  the  chief  requisite  of  an  orator.  An  ignorant  man 
described  his  eloquence  oddly  but  strikingly,  when  he  said,  that  Mr. 
Whitetield  preached  like  a  lion.  So  strange  a  comparison  conveyed 
no  unapt  a  notion  of  the  force  and  vehemence  and  passion  of  that 
oratory  which  awed  the  hearers,  and  made  them  tremble  like  Felix 
before  the  apostle.  For  believing  himself  to  be  (Jie  messenger  of 
God,  commissioned  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  he  spoke  as  one 
conscious  of  his  high  credentials,  with  authority  and  power  ;  yet  in 
all  his  discourses  there  was  a  fervent  and  melting  charity,  an  ear- 
nestness of  persuasiort,  an  outpouring  of  redundant  love,  partaking 
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the  virtue  of  that  faith  from  which  it  'flowed,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed 
to  enter  tlie  heart  which  it  pierced,  and  to  heal  it  as  with  balm. 

The  same  flood  of  popularity  followed  him  iti  London.  He  was  in- 
vited to  preach  at  Cripplegate,  St.  Anne's,  and  Foster-Lane  churches, 
at  six  on  Sunday  morning,  and  to  assist  in  administering  the  sacra- 
ment :  so  many  attended,  that  they  were  obliged  to  consecrate  fresh 
elements  twice  or  thrice,  and  the  stewards  found  it  difficult  to  carry 
the  offerings  to  the  communion-table.  Such  an  orator  was  soon  ap- 
plied to  by  the  managers  of  various  charities  ;  and  as  his  stay  was 
to  be  so  short,  they  obtained  the  use  of  the  churches  on  week  days. 
It  was  necessary  to  place  constables  at  the  doors  within  and  without, 
such  multitudes  assembled  ;  and  on  Sunday  mornings  in  the  latter 
months  of  the  year,  long  before  day,  you  might  see  the  streets  filled 
■with  people  going  to  hear  him,  with  lanthorns  in  tlieir  hands.  Above 
a  thousand  pounds  were  collected  for  the  charity  children  by  Ijis 
preaching — in  those  days  a  prodigious  sum,  larger  collections  being 
made  than  had  ever  betbre  been  known  on  like  occasions.  A  para- 
graph was  published  in  one  of  the  newspapers,"  speaking  of  his  suc- 
cess, and  announcing  where  he  was  to  preach  next :  he  sent  to  the 
printer,  requesting  that  nothing  of  this  kind  might  be  inserted  again  ; 
the  fellow  replied,  that  he  was  paid  for  doing  it,  and  that  he  would  not 
lose  two  shillings  for  any  body.  The  nearer  the  time  of  his  depar- 
ture approached,  the  more  eager  were  the  people  to  hear  him,  and 
the  more  warmly  they  expressed  their  admiration  and  love  for  the 
preacher.  Tliey  stopt  him  in  the  aisles  and  embraced  him  ;  they 
waited  upon  him  at  his  lodgings  to  lay  open  their  souls  ;  they  beg- 
ged religious  books  of  him,  and  entreated  him  to  write  their  names 
with  his  own  hand  :  and  when  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon, 
here,  as  at  Bristol,  the  whole  congregation  wept  and  sobbed  aloud. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  left  London,  and  embarked  at  Gravesend 
for  Georgia. 

This  unexampled  popularity  excited  some  jealousy  in  a  part  of 
the  clergy,  and  in  others  a  more  reasonable  inquiry  concernins  the 
means  whereby  it  was  obtained.  Complaints  were  made  that  the 
crowds  who  followed  him  left  no  room  ibr  the  parishioners,  and 
spoiled  the  pews  ;  and  he  wa«  compelled  to  print  the  sermon  on  the 
Nature  and  Necessity  of  our  Regeneration,  or  New  Birth  in  Christ 
Jesus,  through  the  imjtortunity  of  friends,  he  says,  and  the  asper- 
sions of  enemies,  it  was  reported  in  London  that  the  Bishop  in- 
tended to  silence  hira,  upon  the  complaint  of  the  clergy.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  rej)ort,  he  waited  upon  the  Bishop,  and  asked  whether 
any  such  complaint  had  been  lodged.  Being  satisfactorily  answered 
in  the  negative,  he  asked  whether  any  objection  could  be  made 
iigainst  his  doctrine  ;  the  Bishop  replied,  no  :  he  knew  a  clergyman 
who  had  heard  him  preach  a  plain  scriptural  sermon.  He  then 
asked  whether  his  Lordship  would  give  him  a  license  ;  and  the 
Bishop  avoided  a  direct  reply,  by  saying  that  he  needed  none,  for 
he  was  going  to  Georgia.  Evidently  he  thought  this  a  happy  desti- 
nation for  one  whose  fervent  spirit  was  likely  to  lead  him  into  ex- 
travagances of  doctrine  as  well  as  of  life  ;  for  sometimes  he  scarcely 
allowed  himself  an  hour's  sleep,  and  once  he  spent  a  whole  night 
among  his  disciples  in  prayer  and  praise.     His  frequent  intercourse 
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with  the  more  serious  Dissenters  gave  cause  of  offence  :  for  the 
evils  which  Puritanism  had  brought  upon  this  kingdom  were  at  that 
time  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven.  He  "  found  their  conversation 
savoury,"  and  judged  rightly,  that  the  best  way  to  bring  them  over 
was  not  by  bigotry  and  railing,  but  by  moderation,  and  love,  and  un- 
dissembled  holiness  of  life.  And  on  their  part  they  told  him,  that  if 
the  doctrine  of  the  New  Birth  and  Justification  by  Faith  were  pow- 
erfully preached  in  the  church,  there  would  be  but  few  Dissenters 
in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  the  manner  in  which  he  dwelt  upon 
this  doctrine  alarmed  some  of  the  clergy,  who  apprehended  the  con- 
sequences ;  and  on  this  account  he  was  informed,  that  if  he  conti- 
nued in  that  strain,  they  would  not  allow  him  to  preach  any  more  in 
their  pulpits. 

Doubtless  those  persons  who  felt  and  reasoned  thus,  rejoiced  in 
Whitefield's  departure  to  a  country  where  the  whole  force  of  his 
enthusiasm  might  safely  expend  itself.  But  in  all  stirring  seasons, 
when  any  great  changes  are  to  be  operated,  either  in  the  sphere  of 
human  knowledge  or  of  human  actions,  agents  enough  are  ready  to 
appear  ;  and  those  men  who  become  for  posterity  the  great  land- 
marks of  their  age,  receive  their  bias  from  the  times  in  which  they 
live,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  before  they 
themselves*  give  the  directing  impulse.  It  is  apparent,  that  though 
the  Wesleys  should  never  have  existed,  Whitefield  would  have  given 
birth  to  Methodism  :  and  now  when  Whitefield,  having  excited  this 
powerful  sensation  in  London,  had  departed  for  Georgia,  to  the  joy 
of  those  who  dreaded  the  excesses  of  his  zeal,  no  sooner  had  he  left 
the  metropolis  than  Wesley  arrived  there,  to  deepen  and  widen  the 
impression  which  Whitefield  had  made.  Had  their  measures  been 
concerted,  they  could  not  more  entirely  have  accorded.  The  first 
sermon  which  Wesley  preached  was  upon  these  strong  words  :  "  If 
any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature  ;"  and  though  he  him- 
self had  not  yet  reached  the  same  stage  in  his  progress  as  his  more 
ardent  coadjutor,  the  discourse  was  so  high  strained,  that  he  was  in- 
formed he  was  not  to  preach  again  in  that  pulpit. 

This  was  on  the  second  day  after  his  arrival  in  London.  Two 
days  afterwards  he  met,  at  the  house  of  a  Dutch  merchant,  three 
Moravian  brethren,  by  name  Wenceslaus  Neisser,  George  Schulius, 
"  and  Peter  Boehler  ;  all  these  were  just  arrived  from  Germany,  and 
the  two  latter  were  on  their  way  to  Georgia.  He  marks  the  day  in 
his  journal  as  much  to  be  remembered  on  account  of  this  meeting. 
On  the  next  Sunday  he  preached  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  and  there 
also  was  informed  that  he  was  to  preach  no  more.  In  the  course  of 
the  week  he  went  to  Oxford,  whither  Peter  Boehler  accompanied 
him,  and  where  he  found  only  one  of  the  little  society  which  he  had 
formed  there  ;  the  rest  having  been  called  to  their  several  stations  in 
the  world.  During  these  days  he  conversed  much  with  the  Mora- 
vian, but  says,  that  he  understood  him  not ;    and  least  of  all  when  he 

*  '=  I  have  often  observed,"  ?ays  Cowley,  "  (with  all  submission  and  resignation  of  spirit  to  the  in- 
scrutable mysteries  of  Eternal  Providence,)  that  when  the  fulness  and  maturity  of  time  is  come,  that 
j)roduces  the  great  confusions  aud  changes  in  the  world,  it  usually  pleases  God  to  make  it  appear 
by  the  manner  of  them,  that  they  are  not  the  effects  of  human  force  or  policy,  but  of  the  divine  jus- 
tice and  predestination :  and  though  we  see  a  man,  like  that  which  we  call  Jack  of  the  Clock  Hous9. 
striking,  as  it  were,  the  hour  of  that  fulness  of  time,  yet  our  reason  must  needs  be  convinced,  that 
the  haad  is  moved  by  some  secret,  and  to  us  from  V'itbout,  invisible  directiou." 
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said,  Mi  frafer,  mi  frater,  excoquejula  est  ista  tua  Philosphta.  Ere 
long,  being  with  his  mother  at  Salisbury,  and  preparing  for  a  jour- 
ney lo  his  brother  Samuel,  at  Tiverton,  he  was  recalled  to  Oxford  by 
a  message  that  Charles  was  dying  there  of  a  pleurisy  :  setting  off  im- 
mediately upon  this  mournful  summons,  he  found  him  recovering, 
and  Peter  Boehler  with  him.  Boehler  possessed  one  kind  of  Philo- 
sophy in  a  higher  degree  than  his  friend  :  the  singularity  of  their  ap- 
pearance and  manner  excited  some  mockery  from  the  under-gra- 
duates,  and  the  German,  who  perceived  that  Wesley  was  annoyed 
by  it  chiefly  on  his  account,  said,  with  a  smile,  Mi/rater,  non  adhicret 
vestibns, — "  it  does  not  even  stick  to  our  clothes."  This  man,  a  per- 
son of  no  ordinary  powers  of  mind,  became  Wesley's  teacher  :  it  is 
no  slight  proof  of  his  commanding  intellect,  that  he  was  listened  to 
as  such;  and  by  him,  "  in  the  hands  of  the  great  God,"  says  Wesley, 
*'  1  was  clearly  convinced  of  unbelief, — of  the  want  of  that  faith 
whereb}'  alone  we  are  saved."  A  scruple  immediately  occurred  to 
him  whether  he  ought  not  to  leave  off  preaching, — for  how  could  he 
preach  to  others  who  had  not  faitli  himself?  Boehler  was  consulted 
whether  he  should  leave  it  off,  and  answered,  "  By  no  means." 
•'  But  what  can  I  preach  ?"  said  Wesley.  The  Moravian  replied, 
"  Preach  faith  till  you  have  it ;  and  then,  because  you  have  it,  you 
will  preach  faith."  Accordingly  he  began  to  preach  this  doctrine, 
though,  he  says,  his  soul  started  back  from  the  work. 

He  had  a  little  before  resolved,  and  written  down  the  resolution  as 
a  covenant  with  himself,  that  he  would  use  absolute  openness  and  un- 
reserve towards  all  whom  he  should  converse  with  ;  that  he  would 
labour  after  continual  seriousness,  not  willingly  indulging  himself  in 
any  the  least  levity  of  behaviour,  nor  in  laughter,  no,  not  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  that  he  would  speak  no  word,  and  take  no  pleasure,  which 
did  not  tend  to  the  glory  of  God.     In  this  spirit  he  began  to  exhort 
the  hostess  or  the  servants  at  an  inn,  the  chance  company  with  whom 
he  was  set  <it  meat,  and  the  traveller  with  whom  he  fell  in  on  the 
road  :  if  a  passing  salutation  were  exchanged,  a  word  of  religious  ex- 
hortation was  added.     Mr.  Kinchin,  the  good  minister  of  Dummer, 
was  one  of  his  fellow  travellers  in  a  journey  to  and  from  Manches- 
ter ;  and   because  they  neglected  to  instruct  those  who   attended 
them  while  they  dined  at  Birmingham,  Wesley  says  thty  were  re- 
proved for  their  negligence  by  a  severe  shower  of  hail.     No  clamour 
having  as  yet  gone  forth  against  the  Methodists,  the  natural  eflect  of 
their  unusual  conduct  was  not  disturbed  bv  any  prejudices  or  vulgar 
prepossession.     Some  were  attentive,   some    were   affected,   some 
were  unconcerned  ;  but  all  were  astonished.     A   stranger  hearing 
him  address  tlie  ostler,  followed  him  into  the  house,  and  said,  "  I  be- 
lieve you  are  a  good  man,  and  I  come  to  tell  you  a  little  of  my  life  :" 
the  tears  were  in  his  eyes  all  the  while  he  spoke,  and  the  travellers 
had  good  hope  that  not  a  word  of  their  advice  would  be  lost.     At 
another  place  they  were  served  by  a  gay  young  woman,  who  listen- 
ed to  them  with  utter  indifference  ;  however,  when  they  went  away, 
"  she  fixed  her  eyes,  and  neither  moved  nor  said  one  word,  but  ap- 
peared as  much  astonished  as  if  she  had  seen  one  risen  from  the 
dead."  A  man  who  sat  with  his  hat  on  while  Mr.  Wesley  said  grace, 
changed  countenance  at  his  discourse  during  dinner,  stole  it  otf  his 
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head,  and  laying  it  down  behind  him,  said,  all  they  were  saying  was 
true,  but  he  had  been  a  grievous  sinner,  and  not  considered  it  as  he 
ought  :  now,  with  God's  help,  he  would  turn  to  him  in  earnest.  A 
Quaker  fell  in  with  him,  well  skilled  in  controversy,  and  "  therefore 
sufficiently  fond  of  it."  After  an  hour's  discourse,  Wesley  advised 
him  to  dispute  as  little  as  possible,  but  rather  to  follow  after  holiness, 
and  walk  humbly  with  his  God. 

Having  returned  to  Oxford,  and  being  at  a  meeting  of  his  religious 
friends,  his  heart  was  so  full  that  he  could  not  confine  himself  to  the 
forms  of  prayer  which  they  were  accustomed  to  use  at  such  times  ; 
and  from  that  time  forth  he  resolved  to  pray  indifferently  with  or 
without  form,  as  the  occasion  and  the  impulse  might  indicate.  Here  he 
met  Peter  Boehler  again ;  and  was  more  and  more  amazed  by  the  account 
the  Moravian  gave  of  the  fruits  of  living  faith,  and  the  holiness  and  hap- 
piness wherewith,  be  affirmed,  it  was  attended.  The  next  morning  he 
began  his  Greek  Testament,  "  resolving  to  abide  by  the  law  and  the 
testimony,  and  being  confident  that  God  would  thereby  show  him 
whether  this  doctrine  was  of  God."  After  a  few  weeks  they  met 
once  more  in  London,  and  Wesley  assented  to  what  he  said  of  faith, 
but  was  as  yet  unable  to  comprehend  how  this  faith  could  be  given 
instantaneously,  as  Boehler  maintained  ;  for  hitherto  he  had  had  no 
conception  of  that  perpetual  and  individual  revelation  which  is  now 
the  doctrine  of  his  sect.  He  could  not  understand  "  How  a  man  cOuld 
at  once  be  thus  turned  from  darkness  to  light,  from  sin  and  misery  to 
righteousness  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  seeing  Boehler  in  a 
happier  state  of  mind  than  himself,  he  regarded  him  as  having  at- 
tained nearer  to  Christian  perfection  ;  and  the  Moravians,  from  the 
hour  that  he  became  acquainted  with  them,  had  evidently  obtained  a 
strong  ascendency  over  him.  He  searched  the  Scriptures  again, 
touching  the  difference  between  them,  the  point  upon  which  he 
halted  ;  and  examining  more  particularly  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he 
says,  that  he  was  utterly  astonished  at  finding  scarcely  any  instancec 
there  of  other  than  instantaneous  conversions.  "  Scarce  any  other 
so  slow  as  that  of  St.  Paul,  who  was  three  days  in  the  pangs  of  the 
New  Birth."  Is  it  possible  that  a  man  of  Wesley's  acuteness  should 
have  studied  the  scriptures  as  he  had  studied  them,  till  the  age  of 
five-and-thirty,  without  perceiving  that  the  conversions  which  they 
record  are  instantaneous  ?  and  is  it  possible,  that  he  should  not  now 
have  perceived  that  they  were  necessarily  instantaneous,  because 
they  were  produced  by  plain  miracles  ? 

His  last  retreat  was,  that  although  the  Almighty  had  wrought  thus 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  the  times  were  changed,  and  what 
reason  was  there  for  supposing  that  he  worked  in  the  same  manner 
DOW  ?  "  But,"  he  says,  "  I  was  beat  out  of  this  retreat  too  by  the 
concurring  evidence  of  several  living  witnesses,  who  testified  God 
had  thus  wrought  in  themselves  ;  giving  them  in  a  moment  such  a 
faith  in  the  blood  of  his  Son,  as  translated  them  out  of  darkness  into 
light,  out  of  sin  and  fear  into  holiness  and  happiness.  Here  ended 
my  disputing  ;  I  could  now  only  cry  out,  "Lord,  help  thou  my  un- 
belief!" In  after  life,  when  Wesley  looked  back  upon  this  part  of 
his  progress,  he  concluded  that  he  had  then  the  faith  of  a  servant, 
though  not  of  a  son.     At  the  time  he  believed  himself  to  be  without 
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faith,  Charles  was  angry  at  the  language  which  he  held,  for  Charles 
had  not  kept  pace  with  him  in  these  latter  changes  of  opinion,  and 
told  him  he  did  not  know  what  mischief  he  had  done  by  talking  thus. 
"  And  indeed,"  says  Wesley,  as  if  contemplating  with  exultation  the 
career  which  he  was  to  run,  "  it  did  please  God  to  kindle  a  fire, 
which  1  trust  shall  never  be  extinguished." 

While  he  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  between  forty  and  fifty  per- 
sons, for  so  many,  including  the  Moravians,  were  now  collected  in 
London,  agreed  to  meet  together  weekly,  and  drew  up  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  their  society,  "  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
God  by  St.  James,  and  by  the  advice  of  Peter  Boehler  ;"  in  such  es- 
timation did  Wesley  at  this  time  hold  his  spiritual  master.  They 
were  to  be  divided  into  several  bands  or  little  companies,  none  con- 
sisting of  fewer  than  five,  or  more  than  ten  persons  ;  in  these  bands 
every  one  in  order  engaged  to  speak  as  freely,  plainly,  and  concisely 
as  he  could,  the  real  state  of  his  heart,  with  his  several  temptations 
and  deliverances  since  the  last  meeting.  On  Wednesday  evenings,  at 
eight  o'clock,  all  the  bands  were  to  have  a  conference,  beginning  and 
ending  with  hymns  and  prayer.  Any  person  who  desired  admission 
into  this  society  was  to  be  asked,  what  were  his  motives,  whether 
he  would  be  entirely  open,  using  no  kind  of  reserve,  and  whether 
he  objected  to  any  of  the  rules.  When  he  should  be  proposed,  every 
one  present  who  felt  any  objection  to  his  admission,  should  state  it 
fairly  and  fully  :  they  who  were  received  on  trial  were  to  be  formed 
into  distinct  bands,  and  some  experienced  person  chosen  to  assist 
them  ;  and  if  no  objection  appeared  to  them  after  two  months,  they 
might  then  be  admitted  into  the  society.  Every  fourth  Saturday  was 
to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  general  intercession  ;  and  on  the  Sunday 
sevennight  following,  a  general  love-feast  should  be  held,  from  seven 
till  ten  in  the  evening.  The  last  article  provided  that  no  member 
should  be  allowed  to  act  in  any  thing  contrary  to  any  order  of  the 
society,  and  that  any  person  who  did  not  conform  to  those  orders 
after  being  thrice  admonished,  should  no  longer  be  esteemed  a 
member. 

These  rules  were  in  the  spirit  of  the  Moravian  institutions,  for 
Wesley  was  now  united  with  the  Brethren  in  doctrine,  as  far  as  he 
understood  their  doctrine,  and  well  disposed  to  many  parts  of  their 
discipline.  Charles  also  now  yielded  to  Peter  Boehler's  command- 
ing abilities,  and  was  by  him  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  a  faith 
differing  from  any  thing  which  he  hnd  yet  felt  or  imagined.  The 
day  after  he  had  won  this  victory,  Boehler  left  London  lo  embark 
for  Georgia.  "  0  what  a  work,"  says  Wesley,  "  has  God  begun 
since  his  coming  into  England  !  Such  a  one  as  shall  never  come  to  an 
end,  till  Heaven  and  earth  pass  away  !" — so  fully  was  he  possessed 
with  a  sense  of  the  important  part  which  he  was  to  act,  and  of  the 
extensive  influence  which  his  life  and  labours  would  produce  upon 
mankind,  that  these  aspiring  presages  were  recorded  even  now, 
whilst  he  was  in  the  darkest  and  most  unsatisfactory  state  of  his  pro- 
gress. In  preaching,  however,  he  was  enabled  to  speak  strong 
words,  and  his  "  heart  was  so  enlarged  to  declare  the  love  of  God," 
that  it  did  not  surprise  him  to  be  informed  he  was  not  to  preach. 
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again  in  those  churches  where  he  had  given  this  free  utterance  to 
the  fulness  of  his  feeUngs. 

At  this  time  he  addressed  a  remarkable  letter  to  William  Law,  the 
extraordinnry  man  whom  he  once  regarded  as  his  spiritual  instruc- 
tor. The  letter  began  in  these  words  :  "  It  is  in  obedience  to  what 
I  think  to  be  tlie  call  of  God,  that  I,  who  have  the  sentence  of  death 
in  my  own  soul,  take  upon  me  to  write  to  you,  of  whom  I  have  often 
desired  to  learn  the  first  elements  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  If  you 
are  born  of  God,  you  will  approve  the  design,  though  it  may  be  but 
■weakly  executed  ;  if  not,  I  shall  grieve  for  you,  not  lor  myself.  For 
as  I  seek  not  the  praise  of  men,  so  neither  regard  I  the  contempt 
either  of  you  or  any  other."  With  this  exordium  he  introduced  a 
severe  lecture  to  his  discarded  master.  For  two  years  he  said  he 
had  been  preaching  after  the  model  of  Mr.  Laxv's  two  practical 
treatises,  and  all  who  heard  had  allowed  that  the  law  was  great,  won- 
derful, and  holy  ;  but  when  they  attempted  to  fulfil  it,  Uiey  found 
thiit  it  was  too  high  for  man,  and  that  by  doing  the  works  of  the  law 
should  no  flesh  living  be  justified.  He  had  then  exhorted  to  pray 
earnestly  for  grace,  and  use  all  those  other  means  of  obtaining  it 
which  God  hath  appointed.  Still  he  and  his  fi^earers  were  more  and 
more  convinced  that  by  this  law  man  cannot  live  ;  and  under  this 
heavy  yoke  he  might  have  groaned  till  death,  had  not  a  holy  man,  to 
whom  God  had  lately  directed  him,  answered  his  complaining  at 
once,  by  saying,  "  Beheve,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.  BeHeve  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  thy  heart,  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible 
to  thee.  Strip  thyself  naked  of  thy  own  works  and  thy  own  right- 
eousness, and  flee  to  him."  "  Now,  Sir,"  continued  Wesley,  "  suf- 
fer me  to  ask,  how  will  you  answer  it  to  our  common  Lord  that  you 
aevergave  me  this  advice  ?  Why  did  I  scarcely  ever  hear  you  name 
the  name  of  Christ  ;  never  so  as  to  ground  any  thing  upon  faith  in 
his  blood  ?  If  you  say  you  advised  other  things  as  preparatory  to  this, 
what  is  thi-i  but  laying  a  foundation  below  the  foundation  ?  is  not 
Christ  then  the  First  as  well  as  the  last  ?  If  you  say  you  advised 
them,  because  you  knew  that  1  had  faith  already,  verily  you  knew 
nothing  of  me;  you  discerned  not  my  spirit  at  all."  Law  had  given 
good  proof  of  his  discernment  when  he  said  to  the  aspirant,  "  Sir,  I 
perceive  you  would  fain  convert  the  world  !" 

"I  know  that  I  had  not  faith,"  he  continues  ;  "  unless  the  faith  of  a 
devil,  the  faith  of  Judas,  that  speculative,  notional,  airy  shadow, 
which  lives  in  the  head,  not  in  the  heart.  But  what  is  this  to  the 
living,  justifying  faith,  the  faith  that  cleanses  from  sin  ? — I  beseech 
you.  Sir,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  to  consider  deeply  and  impartiallj^, 
whether  the  true  reason  of  your  never  pressing  this  upon  me,  was 
not  this,  that  you  had  it  not  yourself?"  He  then  warned  him,  on  the 
authority  of  Peter  Boehler,  whom  he  called  a  man  of  God,  and 
ivhom  he  knew,  he  said,  to  have  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  his  state  was  a 
very  dangerous  one  ;  and  asked  him  whether  his  extreme  roughness, 
and  morose  and  sour  behaviour,  could  possibly  be  the  fruit  of  ahving 
faith  in  Christ  ? 

To  this  extraordinary  letter,  Law  returned  a  temperate  answer. 
I'  As  you  have  written,"  said  he,  "  in  obedience  to  a  divine  call,  and 
in  conjunction  with  another  extraordinary  good  young  man,  whom 
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you  know  to  have  the  Spirit  of  God.  so  I  assure  you,  that  consider- 
iiis;  your  letter  in  that  view,  I  neither  desire,  nor  dare  to  make  the 
gmailest  defence  of  myself.     1  h;ive  not  the  least  inclination  to  ques- 
tion your  mission,  nor  the  smallest  repugnance  to  own,   receive, 
reverence,  and  submit  myself  to  you  both,  in  the  exalted  character 
to  which  you  lay  claim.     But  upon    supposition  that  you  had  here 
only  acted  by  that  ordinary  li^ht,  which  is  common  to  good  and  sober 
minds,  I  should  remark  upon  your  letter  as  follows  :  How  you  may 
have  been  two  years  preaching  the  doctrine  of  the  two  Practical 
Discourses,  or  how  you  may  have  tired  yourself  and  your  hearers  to 
no  purpose,  is  what  I  cannot  say  much  to.     A  huly  man,  you  say, 
taught  you  thus  :  Believe  and  thou  shalt  be  saved.    Believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  xi-ilh  all  thy  heart,  and  nothing  shall  be  impossible  to  thee.     Strip 
thyself  naked  of  thy  oa-n  works  and  thy  ou-n  righteousness,   and  Jlee  to 
him.     I  am  to  sujipose  that  till  you  met  with  this  holy  man  you  had 
not  been  taught  this  doctrine.     Did  you  not,  above  two  years  ago. 
give  a  new  translation  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  '    Will  you  call  Thomas 
to  account,  and  to  answer  it  to  God,  as  you  do  me,  for  not  teaching 
you  that  doctrine  .'     Or  will  you  say  that  you  took  upon  you  to  re- 
store the  true  sense  of  that  divine  writer,  and  to  instruct  others  how 
they  might  best  profit  by  reading  him,  before  you  had  so  much  as  a 
hleral  knowledge  of  the  most  plain,  open,  and  repeated  doctrine  in 
his  book  ?    You  cannot  but  remember  what  value  I  always  expressed 
tor  Komj)is,  and  how  much  I  recommended  it  to  your  meditations. 
You  have  had  a  great  many  conversations  with  me,   and  1  dare  say 
that  you  never  was  with  me  for  half  an  hour  without  my  being  large 
upon  that  very  doctrine,  which  you  make  me  totally  silent  and  igno- 
rant of.     How  far  I  may  have  discerned  your  spirit,  or  the  spirit  of 
others  that  have  conversed  witii  me,  may,  perhaps,  be  more  a  secret 
to  you  than  you  imagine.    But  granting  you  to  be  right  in  the  account 
of  your  own  faith,  how  am  I  chargeable  with  it  ? 

'•  1  am  to  suppose  that  after  you  had  been  meditating  upon  an  au- 
thor that,  of  all  others,  leads  us  the  most  directl}'  to  a  real,  living 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  after  you  had  judged  yourself  such  a  master  of 
his  sentiments  and  doctrines,  as  to  be  able  to  publish  them  to  the 
world,  with  directions  and  instructions  concerning  such  experimen- 
tal divinity  ;  that  years  after  you  had  done  this,  you  had  only  the 
faith  of  a  devil  or  Judas,  an  empty  notion  only  in  your  head  ;  and 
that  you  was  in  this  state  through  ignorance  that  there  was  any  bet- 
ter to  be  sought  after  ;  and  that  you  was  in  this  ignorance,  because  I 
never  directed  or  called  you  to  this  true  faith.  But,  Sir,  as  Kempis 
and  I  have  both  of  us  had  your  acquaintance  and  conversation,  so 
l>ray  let  the  fuilt  be  divided  betwixt  us  ;  and  I  shall  be  content  to 
have  it  said  that  I  left  you  in  as  much  ignorance  of  this  faith  as  he 
did,  or  that  you  learnt  no  more  of  it  by  conversing  \vith  me  than  with 
him.  If  you  had  only  this  faith  till  some  weeks  ago,  let  me  advise 
you  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  believing,  that  because  you  have  changed 
your  language  or  expressions,  you  have  changed  your  faith.  The 
head  can  as  easily  amuse  itself  with  a  living  and  justifying  faith  in  the 
blood  of  Jesus,  as  with  any  other  notion  ;  and  the  heart,  which  you 
suppose  to  be  a  place  of  security,  as  being  the  seat  of  self-love,  is 
more  deceitful  than  the  head.     Your  last  paragraph  concerning  my 
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sour,  rough  behaviour,  I  leave  in  its  full  force  ;  whatever  you  can 
say  of  me  of  that  kind,  without  hurting  yourself,  will  be  always  well 
received  by  me." 

Many  years  afterwards,  Wesley  printed,  and  in  so  doing  sanctioned, 
an  observation  of  one  of  his  correspondents,  which  explains  the  dif- 
ference that  now  appeared  to  him  so  frightful  between  his  own  doc- 
trine and  that  of  William  Law.  "  Perhaps,"  said  this  writer,  "  what 
the  best  heathens  called  Reason,  and  Solomon  Wisdom,  St.  Paul 
Grace  in  general,  and  St.  John  Piighteousness  or  Love,  Luther  Faith, 
and  Fenelon  Virtue,  may  be  only  different  expressions  for  one  and 
the  self-same  blessing,  the  light  of  Christ  shining  in  different  degrees 
under  different  dispensations.  Why  then  so  many  words  and  so  little 
charity  exercised  among  Christians,  about  the  particular  term  of  a 
blessing  experienced  more  or  less  by  all  righteous  men  !"  There 
are  sufficient  indications  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  Wesley 
reposed  in  this  feeling  of  Catholic  charity,  to  which  his  heart  always 
inclined  him. 

His  brother,  who  had  been  longer  in  acknowledging  the  want  of 
efficient  faith,  attained  it  first.  "  I  received,"  says  Wesley,  "  the 
surprising  news  that  he  had  found  rest  to  his  soul.  His  bodily 
strength  (though  it  was  just  after  a  second  return  of  pleurisy)  return- 
ed also  from  that  hour.  Who  is  so  great  a  God  as  our  God  !"  He 
continued  himself  the  three  following  days  under  a  continual  sense  of 
sorrow  and  heaviness  : — this  was  his  language  ;  "  Oh,  why  is  it  that 
so  great,  so  wise,  so  holy  a  God  will  use  such  an  instrument  as  me  ! 
Lord,  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead !  "But  wilt  thou  send  the  dead  to 
raise  the  dead  ?  Yea,  thou  sendest  whom  thou  zcilt  send,  and  showest 
mercy  by  whom  thou  witt  show  mercy,  Amen  !  Be  it  then  accord- 
ing to  thy  will  !  If  thou  speak  the  word,  Judas  shall  cast  out  devils." 
And  again  he  thus  expressed  himself:  "  I  feel  that  I  am  sold  under 
sin.  I  know  that  I  deserve  nothing  but  wrath,  being  full  of  all  abo- 
minations. All  my  works,  my  righteousness,  my  prayers,  need  an 
atonement  for  themselves.  1  have  nothing  to  plead. — God  is  holy, 
I  am  unholy. — God  is  a  consuming  fire,  1  am  altogether  a  sinner, 
meet  to  be  consumed. — Yet  I  hear  a  voice, — Believe,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved.  He  that  believeth  is  passed  from  death  unto  life.  Oh, 
let  no  one  deceive  us  by  vain  words  as  if  we  had  already  attained 
this  faith  !  By  its  fruits  we  shall  know. — Saviour  of  men,  save^  us 
from  trusting  in  any  thing  but  Thee  !  Draw  us  after  Thee  ! — Let  us 
be  emptied  of  ourselves,  and  then  fill  us  with  all  peace  and  joy  in 
believing,  and  let  nothing  separate  us  from  thy  love  in  time  or  eter- 
nity." This  was  his  state  till  Wednesday,  May  24th,  a  remarkable 
day  in  the  history  of  Methodism,  for  upon  that  day  he  dates  his  con- 
version,— a  point,  Sciy  his  official  biographers,  of  the  utmost  magni- 
tude, not  only  with  respect  to  himself,  but  to  others. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  he  went  very  unwillingly  to  a  Society 
in  Aldersgate-street,  where  one  of  the  assembly  was  reading  Luther's 
preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  What  followed  is  considered 
by  his  disciples  as  being  of  deep  importance  ;  it  may  therefore  best 
be  given  in  his  own  word^  :  "  About  a  quarter  before  nine,  w  hile  he 
Was  describing  the  change  which  God  works  in  the  heait  throu!i,h 
faith  in  Christ,  1  felt  my  heart  strangely  warmed  ;  1  fcU  I  did  truitt  in 
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Christ,  Christ  alone,  for  salvation  :  and  an  assurance  was  given  me, 
that  he  had  taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine,  and  saved  me  from  the 
law  of  sin  and  death.  I  began  to  pray  with  all  my  might  for  those 
who  had  in  a  more  special  manner  despitefully  used  me  and  persecu- 
ted me.  I  then  testified  openly  to  ail  there  what  I  now  first  felt  ia 
my  heart.  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  enemy  suggested,  This 
cannot  be  faith,  for  where  is  thy  joy  ?"  How  many  a  thought  arising 
from  that  instinctive  logic  which  is  grounded  on  common  sense,  has 
been  fathered  upon  the  personified  principle  of  evil  !  Here  was  a 
plain  contradiction  in  terms, — an  assurance  which  had  not  assured 
him.  He  returned  home,  and  was  bufleted  with  temptations  ;  he 
cried  out,  and  they  fled  away  ;  they  returned  again  and  again.  "  I  as 
often  lifted  up  my  eyes,"  he  says,  "  and  He  sent  me  help  from  his 
holy  place.  And  lierein  1  found  the  difference  between  this  and  my 
former  state  chiefly  consisted.  1  was  striving,  yea,  fighting  with  all 
my  might  under  the  law,  as  well  as  under  grace  ;  but  then  1  was 
sometimes,  if  not  often  conquered  ;  now  I  was  always  conqueror." 

Before  Samuel  Wesley  removed  to  Tiverton,  his  house  in  Dean's 
Yard  had  been  a  home  for  John  and  Charles  whenever  they  went  to 
London.  After  his  removal,  a  family  of  the  name  of  Hutton,  who 
were  much  attached  to  him,  desired  that  his  brothers  would  make 
the  same  use  of  their  house,  and  accordingly  Charles  went  there  on 
his  return  from  Georgia,  and  John  also.  When,  however,  they 
were  proceeding  fast  toward  the  delirious  stage  of  enthusiasm, 
Charles  chose  to  take  up  his  quarters  with  a  poor  brazier  in  Little 
Britain,  that  the  brazier  mighT;  help  him  forward  in  his  conversion. 
A  few  days  after  John  also  had  been  converted,  as  he  termed  it, 
when  Mr.  Hutton  had  finished  a  sermon,  which  he  was  reading  on  a 
Sunday  evening  to  his  family  and  his  guests,  John  stood  up,  and  to 
their  utter  astonishment  assured  them  that  he  had  never  been  a 
Christian  till  within  the  last  five  days  ;  that  he  was  perfectly  certain 
of  this,  and  that  the  only  way  for  them  to  become  Christians  was  to 
believe  and  confess  that  they  were  not  so  now.  Hutton,  who  was 
exceedingly  surprised  at  such  a  speech,  only  replied,  "  Have  a  care, 
Mr.  Wesley,  how  you  despise  the  benefits  received  by  the  two  sacra- 
ments !" — But  when  he  repeated  the  assertion  at  supper,  in  Mrs. 
Hutton's  presence,  she  made  answer  with  female  readiness,  "  If 
you  were  not  a  Christian  ever  since  I  knew  you,  you  was  a  great 
hypocrite,  for  you  made  us  all  believe  you  were  one."  He  replied, 
"that  when  we  had  renounced  every  thing  but  faith,  and  then  got 
into  Christ,  then  and  not  till  then  had  we  any  reason  to  believe  we 
were  Christians."  Mr.  Hutton  asked  him,  "  If  faith  only  was  ne- 
cessary to  save  us,  why  did  our  Saviour  give  us  liis  divine  sermon 
on  the  mount  ?" — But  Wesley  answered,  "  that  was  the  letter  that 
killelh.''''  "  Hold,"  said  his  antagonist,  "  you  seem  not  to  know  what 
you  say  ;  are  our  Lord's  words  the  letter  that  killeth  ?" 

But  it  would  have  been  as  easy  to  cure  a  fever  by  reasoning  with 
the  patient,  as  to  have  made  Wesley  at  this  time  doubt  the  soundness 
of  his  new  opinions.  He  had  just  been  abridging  the  life  of  Mr. 
Haliburton  ;  "My  son,"  says  Mrs.  Hutton  in  a  letter  to  Samuel 
Wesley,  "designed  to  print  it,  to  show  the  experience  of  that  holy 
roan  of  iu-dwelling,  &:r.     Mr.  Hutton  and  I  have  forbidden  him  (o 
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be  concerned  in  handing  such  books  into  the  world  ;  but  if  your  bro- 
ther John  or  Charlos  think  it  will  tend  to  promote  God's  glory,  they 
will  soon  convince  my  son  that  God's  glory  is  to  be  preferred  to  his 
parents'  commands.  It  was  a  very  great  alfliction  to  them,"  she 
said,  "  to  see  their  two  children  drawn  into  these  wild  notions  by 
their  great  opinion  of  Mr.  John's  sanctity  and  judgment  ;"  she  sup- 
posed that  Mr.  John  was  about  to  visit  his  brother  at  Tiverton  ;  and 
if  his  brother  could  then  either  confine  or  convert  him,  it  would  be 
a  great  charity  to  many  other  honest,  well-meaning,  simple  souls,  as 
%vell  as  to  her  children. — When  he  knew  his  behaviour,  he  certainly 
would  not  think  him  "  a  quite  right  man  ;"  and  unless  some  stop 
could  be  put  to  his  extravagance  in  exhorting  people  to  disregard 
all  teaching  but  by  such  a  spirit  as  came  in  dreams  to  some,  and  in 
visions  to  others,  the  mischief  which  he  would  do  wherever  he  went, 
among  ignorant  but  well-meaning  Christians,  would  be  very  great. 
She  described  her  son  as  good-humoured,  very  undesigning,  and 
sincerely  honest  ;  but  of  weak  judgment,  and  so  fitted  for  any  delu- 
sion. He  had  been  ill  of  a  fever,  and  so  many  of  these  fancied  saints 
gathered  about  him,  that  she  expected  his  weak  brain  would  have 
been  quite  turned. 

To  this  letter,  which  represented  a  real  and  by  no  means  a  light 
aflliction,  Samuel  Wesley  returned  such  an  answer  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  good  and  religious  man  of  sound  jmlgment. 
"  Falling  into  enthusiasm,"  said  he,  "  is  being  lost  with  a  witness  ; 
and  if  you  are  troubled  for  two  of  your  children,  you  may  be  sure 
I  am  so,  for  two  whom  I  may  in  some  sense  call  mine*  who  if  once 
turned  that  way  will  do  a  world  of  mischief,  much  more  than  even 
otherwise  they  would  have  done  good,  since  men  are  much  easier 
to  be  led  into  evil  than  from  it. — What  Jack  means  by  his  not  being 
a  Christian  till  last  month,  I  understand  not.  Had  he  never  been  in 
covenant  with  God  ? — '  then,'  as  Mr.  Hutton  observed,  '  baptism 
was  nothing.'  Had  he  totally  apostatized  from  it  ? — I  dare  say  not : 
and  yet  he  must  either  be  unbaptized,  or  an  apostate,  to  make  his 
words  true.  Perhaps  it  might  come  into  his  crown,  that  he  was  in 
a  state  of  mortal  sin  unrepented  of,  and  had  long  lived  in  such'  a 
course.  This  I  do  not  believe  ;  however,  he  must  answer  for  him- 
self. But  where  is  the  sense  of  requiring  every  body  else  to  confess 
that  of  themselves,  in  order  to  commence  Christians  ?  Must  they 
confess  it  whether  it  be  so  or  no  ?  Besides,  a  sinful  course  is  not 
an  abolition  of  the  covenant ;  for  that  very  reason,  because  it  is  a 
breach  of  it.     If  it  were  not,  it  would  not  be  broken. 

'•  Renouncing  every  thing  but  faith,  maybe  every  evil,  as  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  :  this  is  a  very  orthodox  sense,  but 
no  great  discovery.  It  may  mean  rejecting  all  merit  of  our  own 
good  works. — What  Protestant  does  not  do  so  ?  Even  Bellarmine 
on  his  death-bed  is  said  to  have  renounced  all  merits  but  those  of 
Christ.  If  this  renouncing  regards  good  works  in  any  other  sense, 
as  being  unnecessary,  or  the  like,  it  is  wretchedly  wicked  ;  and  to 

*  Mrs.  Hutton  says  in  one  of  her  letters,  "your  brothers  are  much  more  oblig-ated  to  you  than 
many  childreu  are  to  their  parents ;  you  doinfj  for  them  as  a  most  kind  and  judicious  parent,  when 
you  had  not  the  same  obligation."— It  seems  probable  that  both  John  and  Charles  were  beholden  to 
liira  for  the  means  of  their  education. 
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call  oi:r  Saviour's  word  the  letter  that  killeth.is  no  less  than  blasphc- 
nivagiiinst  the  Son  of  Man.  It  is  nnere  Q,i]akerism,  making  the  out- 
ward Christ  an  enemy  to  the  Christ  within." 

Having  thf-n  noticed  some  ravings  which  Mrs.  Button  had  repeated 
to  him,  and  which,  he  said,  looked  like  downright  madness,  he 
says,  "  I  do  not  hold  it  at  all  unlikely,  that  perpetual  intenseness  of 
thought,  and  want  of  sleep,  may  have  disordered  my  brother.  I 
have  been  told  that  the  Quakers'  introversion  of  thought  has  ended 
in  madness  :  it  is  a  studious  stopping  of  every  thought  as  fast  as  it 
arises,  in  order  to  receive  the  Spirit.  1  wish  the  canting  fellovvs 
had  never  had  any  followers  among  us,  who  talk  of  in-dwellings, 
experiences,  getting  into  Christ,  &:c.  &c.  ;  as  I  remember  assurances 
used  to  make  a  gi'cat  noise,  which  were  carried  to  stich  a  length, 
that  (as  far  as  nonsense  can  he  understood)  they  rose  to  fruition  :  in 
utter  defiance  of  Christian  hope,  since  the  question  is  unanswerable, 
What  a  man  hath,  why  does  he  yet  hope  for  ?  But  I  will  Relieve 
none,  wi;hout  a  miracle,  who  shall  pretend  to  be  wrapped  up  into 
the  third  heaven.  I  hope  your  son,"  he  continues,  "  does  not 
think  it  as  plainly  revealed  that  he  shall  print  an  enthusiastic  book, 
as  it  is  that  he  shall  obey  his  father  and  his  mother.  Suppose  it 
were  never  so  excellent,  can  that  supersede  your  authority  ?  God 
deliver  us  from  visions  that  shall  make  the  law  of  God  vain  !  I 
pleased  myself  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  Jack  ;  but  now  that 
is  over,  and  I  am  afraid  of  it.  I  know  not  where  to  direct  to  him, 
or  where  he  is. — I  heartily  pray  God  to  stop  the  progress  of  this 
lunacy." 

Before  this  letter  was  written,  Jolin  had  left  England.  After  his 
new  birth,  he  had  continued  about  a  fortnight  in  heaviness,  because 
of  manifold  temptations, — in  peace,  but  not  in  joy.  A  letter  which 
he  received  perplexed  him,  because  it  maintained,  that  "  no  doubt- 
ing could  consist  with  the  least  degree  of  true  faith  ;  that  whoever 
at  any  time  felt  any  doubt  or  fear,  was  not  weak  in  faith,  but  had  no 
faith  at  all  ;  and  that  none  had  any  faith  till  the  law  of  the  spirit  of 
life  had  made  him  wholly  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death." 
Begging  God  to  direct  him,  he  opened  his  Testartient,  and  his  eye 
fell  upon  that  passage  where  St.  Paul  speaks  of  babes  in  Christ,  who 
were  not  able  to  bear  strong  meat,  yet  he  says  to  them,  "  Ye  are 
God's  building,  ye'are  the  temple  of  God."  Surely  then,  he  rea- 
soned, these  men  had  some  degree  of  faith,  though  it  is  plain  their 
faith  was  but  weak.  His  mind,  however,  could  not  bear  to  be 
thus  5awn  asunder,  as  he  calls  it  ;  and  he  determined  to  visit  the 
Moravians  atHerrnhut,  in  the  hope  that  "  conversing  with  those  holy 
men,  who  were  themselves  living  witnesses  of  the  full  power  of  faith, 
and  yet  able  to  bear  with  those  that  are  weak,  would  be  a  means  of 
so  establishing  his  soul,  that  lie  might  go  on  from  faith  to  faith,  and 
fom  ptrenjilh  to  strength." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    MORAVIANS WESLEY    IN    GERMANY. 

Few  religions  communities  may  look  back  upon  their  history  with  \\ 
so  mucli  satisfaction  as  the  United  Brethren.  In  tlie  ninth  century 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  Bohemia,  from  Greece.  When  Bo- 
hemia was  united  to  the  empire  by  Otho  1.  the  people  were  bron£;ht 
under  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  compelled  to  receive  a  liturgy  which 
they  did  not  understand.  Their  first  king,  VVratislas,  remonstrated 
against  this,  and  entreated  the  Pope  that  the  church  service  might 
continue  to  be  performed  in  the  language'"*^  of  the  country.  The  Pope 
replied,  "  Dear  son,  know  that  we  can  by  no  means  grant  your  re- 
quest ;  for  having  frequently  searched  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  have 
there  discovered,  that  it  has  pleased,  and  still  pleases  Almighty  God, 
to  direct  his  worship  to  be  conducted  in  hidden  language,  that  not 
every  one,  especially  the  sim{)le,  might  understand  it.  For  if  it 
were  performed  in  a  manner  altogether  intelligible,  it  might  easily 
be  exposed  to  contempt  ;  or  if  imperfectly  understood  by  half-learn- 
ed persons,  it  might  happen  that  by  hearing  and  contemplating  the 
word  too  frequently,  errors  might  be  engendered  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  which  would  not  be  easily  eradicated.  Therefore,  what  your 
people  ignorantly  require,  can  in  no  wise  be  conceded  to  them  ;  and 
we  now  forbid  it  by  the  power  of  God  and  his  holy  Apostle  Peter." 
The  Papacy  prevailed,  because  it  was  supported  by  the  secular 
power  ;  but  many  still  retained  the  custom  of  their  fathers  ;  and 
when  some  of  the  VValdenses  sought  refuge  from  persecution  in  Bo- 
hemia, they  tbund  people  who,  if  not  in  fellowship  with  them,  were 
disposed  to  receive  their  doctrines.  The  ground  was  thus  ready 
for  the  seed  when  WicklifTe's  writings  were  introduced :  those  wri- 
tings produced  a  more  immediate  efiectj  there,  than  they  did  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  Bohemia  gave  to  reformed  religion,  in  Muss  the  first,  and 
in  Jerome  the  most  illustrious  of  its  martyrs. 

The  story  of  the  religious  war  which  ensued  ought  to  be  written 
in  a  popular  form,  and  read  in  all  countries  ;  no  portion  of  history 
exemplifies  more  strikingly  the  impolicy  of  persecution,  the  madness 
of  fanaticism,  and  the  crimes  and  the  consequences  of  anarchy.  And 
these  awtul  lessons  would  be  rendered  more  impressive,  by  the  he- 
roic circumstances  with  which  they  are  connected  ;  for  greater  intre- 

*  The  Botiemians  pleaded  a  miracle  in  support  of  the  privllpc^e  which  they  claimed  of  having  di- 
vine service  performed  in  their  own  tonj^ue.  They  bad  recinested  permission  from  Pope  Nicholas, 
thruugh  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  in  that  country,  Methmlius  and  Cyrilhis,  who  undertook 
the  coinndssion  without  the  slightest  hope  of  succeeding  in  it,— indeed  in  the  expectation  that  thev 
should  subject  themselves  to  the  scorn  of  the  Sacred  College.  But  when  the  matter  was  pro]  ound- 
ed  in  that  College,  a  voice  was  heard,  saying,  "  Omnis  xpiritus  laudt.t  Dominum,  et  omnis  lingua 
corifiteiitur  turn."  And  the  Pope,  says  I  he  legfend,  in  obedience  to  the  text  which  was  thus  divinely 
quoted,  acceded  to  the  petition  of  tlie  Bohemians. 

Duhrarius,  p.  26. 

t  Their  knowledge  of  the  Scripture  was  one  of  the  causes  which  their  enemies  assigned  fortheir 
heresy.  2'ertia  cmtsa  est,  q^iia  Novum  'ratamtntum  tt  l^'etus  vulgaritFr  tianstuhnml,  ct  sic  dncent 
et  disnuit.  (''idi  tt  audi-ji  rustimm  idiotam,qiu  Inh  rtcUfwit  dt  verba  ad  vtrbum,  etp/urts  alios  qtii  iVo- 
vum  Tfstnincntum  tot-um  si'ivtrunt pe rfti:te.  But,  according  to  tliis  writer's  account,  theyjmade  some 
extraordinary  blunders  in  their  translation.  In  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John,  for  instance,  he  say«. 
mi,  id  est  povcj,  CMTOseTircce^ej-Mnt ;  si4t  diceiites,  iJ  e,s4  «ies.  This  is  not  credible  upon  such  te.sti- 
mony. 

Dt  Waldauiibai,  apnd  Scriptores  rerum  Bohtmicaram,  p.  222. 
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pidity  was  never  displayed  than  by  those  peasants,  who  encountered 
armed  enemies  with  no  better  weapons  than  their  tlails  ;  and  the  mo- 
dern science  of  fortification  may  be  traced  to  that  general,  who,  after 
he  had  lost  his  only  eye  in  battle,  continued  to  lead  his  devoted  troops 
to  victory  ;  and  who  with  his  dyingbreath,  ordered  that  a  drum  should 
be  made  of  his  skin  :  "  the  sound  of  it,"  he  said,  "  would  put  the 
Germans  to  Hight."  This  struggle  for  reformation  was  made  too 
soon  ;  that  under  the  Elector  Palatine  too  late.  His  feeble  attempt 
at  maintaining  the  kingdom  to  which  he  was  elected,  ended  in  the  loss 
of  his  hereditary  dominions  :  his  paternal  palace,  which  for  beaut}^ 
of  structure  and  situation  has  rarely  been  equalled,  was  destroyed, 
and  at  this  day  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  impressive  of  all  modern 
ruins  :  his  family  became  wanderers,  but  his  grandson  succeeded  to 
the  British  throne,  and  that  succession  secured  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties  of  Britain.  Bohemia  paid  dearly  for  this  final  strug- 
gle ;  her  best  blood  was  shed  by  the  executioner,  and  her  freedom 
was  extinguished. 

The  persecution  that  followed  was  deliberately  planned  and  ef- 
fected. The  Protestant  clergy  were  banished,  lirst  from  Prague, 
and  what  till  now  had  been  the  free  cities, — soon  from  the  whole 
kingdom.  After  a  short  interval,  the  nobles  of  the  same  persuasion 
were  subjected  to  the  same  sentence,  and  their  estates  confiscated. 
The  common  people  were  forbidden  to  follow,  for  the  law  regarded 
them  as  belonging  to  the  soil.  Among  the  exiled  preachers  was  John 
Amos  Comenius,  once  well  known  in  schools  by  his  Janua  Lingua- 
rum  reserata,  notorious  in  his  day  for  accrediting  the  dreams  of  cer- 
tain crazy  enthusiasts,  but  most  to  be  remembered  for  the  part  which 
he  bore  in  the  history  of  the  Moravian  church.  He  being  harbour- 
ed by  a  noble,  continued  to  visit  his  congregation  at  Fulaek,*  till  the 
nobles  w  ere  banished  ;  then  taking  with  him  a  part  of  his  flock,  he 
emigrated  through  Silesia  into  Poland.  When  they  reached  the 
mountains  on  the  confines,  he  looked  back  upon  his  country,  which 
he  was  about  to  leave  for  ever  ;  and  falling  on  his  knees,  his  com- 
panions kneeling  and  weeping  with  him,  he  prayed  that  God  would 
not  utterly  remove  his  gospel  from  Bohemia,  but  still  reserve  to  him- 
self a  seed.  A  hundred  years  afterwards  that  pra3'er  was  inscribed 
within  the  ball  of  the  Bohemian  church-steeple,  at  Berlin,  when  it 
was  regarded  as  a  prophecy  that  had  been  accomplished. 

At  a  synod,  held  at  Lissa,  in  1632,  Comenius  was  consecrated  Bi- 
shop of  the  dispersed  Brethren  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  During 
the  thirty  years'  war,  he  lived  in  a  state  of  high  excitement  and  tur- 
bulent hope,  till  disappointment  and  age  brought  with  them  more 
wisdom,  and  a  more  contented  reliance  upon  Providence.  He  then 
found  a  melancholy  consolation  in  recording  the  history  and  discipline 
of  a  church,  which  he  believed  would  die  with  him;  and  he  dedica- 
ted this  book,  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  and  as  a  precious  legacy, 
to  the  Church  of  England,  to  use  it  according  to  their  own  pleasure, 
and  preserve  it  as  a  deposit  for  the  posterity  of  the  Brethren.    "  You," 

*  The  inhabitants  of  this  little  town  still  speak  of  him  a?  the  last  minister  of  the  Picards,  and  as  a. 
wise  and  leiirned  man.  An  hospital  ha^  been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  hou'^e  in  which  he  used  to 
nreachjbut  it  is  slil!  called  Zbor,  the  Assembly,  or  the  Meeting-House. 

Crane's  Hirtrnj  nfthe  Brethren,  irp.nslated  hrj  Lotrobe,  p.  58. 
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said  he,  "  have  just  cause  indeed  to  love  her,  even  when  dead,  wTio, 
whilst  yet  living,  went  before  }'ou  in  her  good  examples  of  faith  and 
patience.  God  himself,  when  he  took  away  and  laid  waste  his  peo- 
ple's land,  city,  temple,  because  of  their  unthanlcfulness  for  his  bless- 
ings, He  would  still  have  the  basis  of  the  altar  to  be  left  in  its  place, 
upon  which  after  ages,  when  they  should  be  returned  to  themselves 
and  to  God,  they  might  build  again.  If,  then,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
there  have  been  fouud  in  us  (as  wise  men  and  godly  have  sometimes 
thought)  any  thing  true,  any  thing  honourable,  any  thing  just,  any 
thing  pure,  any  thing  to  be  loved,  and  of  good  report,  and  if  any  vir- 
tue, and  any  praise,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  may  not  die  with  us 
when  we  die  ;  and  at  least  that  the  very  ioundations  be  not  buried  ia 
the  rubbish  of  present  ruins,  so  that  the  generations  to  come  should 
not  be  able  to  tell  where  to  find  them.  And  indeed  this  care  is  taken, 
and  provision  is  made  on  this  behalf,  by  this  our  trust  intrusted  in  your 
hands." 

Comenius  comforted  himself  by  thinking  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  events  which  he  had  lived  to  witness,  the  gospel  would  pass  away 
from  Christendom  to  other  nations,  "  that  so,  as  it  was  long  ago,  our 
stumbling  might  be  the  enriciiing  of  the  world,  and  our  diminishing 
the  riches  of  the  Gentiles.  The  consideration,"  said  he,  "  of  this  so 
much-to-be-admired  eternal  Providence,  doth  gently  allay  the  grief 
which  1  have  taken  by  reason  of  the  ruin  of  the  church  of  my  native 
country,  of  the  government  of  which  (so  long  as  she  kept  her  station) 
the  laws  are  here  described  and  set  forth  in  view  ;  even  myself,  alas  | 
being  the  very  last  superintendent  of  all,  am  fain,  before  your  eyes, 
O  Churches  !  to  shut  the  door  after  me." 

He  was,  however,  induced,  by  the  only  other  surviving  Bishop  of 
the  Brethren,  to  assist  in  consecrating  two  successors,  that  the  epis- 
copal succession  among  them  might  not  be  broken  :  one  of  these  was 
his  son-in-law,  Peter  Figulus  Jablonsky,  who  was  consecrated  for  the 
Bohemian  Branch,  iii  spent  contra  spem,  in  hope,  against  all  expecta- 
tion, that  that  branch  might  be  restored. 

Before  his  banishment,  Comenius  had  been  minister  of  the  little 
town  of  Fulnek,  in  the  margravate  of  Moravia  ;  there  he  was  long  re- 
membered with  veneration,  and  there,  and  in  the  surrounding  village, 
the  doctrines  which  he  had  so  sedulously  inculcated  were  cherished 
in  secret.  The  Brethren,  though  compelled  to  an  outward  conformity 
with  the  Romish  establishment,  met  together  privately,  preserved  a 
kind  of  domestic  discipline,  and,  when  the  rinsingof  the  cup,  which, 
for  a  while,  had  been  allowed  them,  was  withheld,  they  administered 
the  communion  among  themselves  :  the  magistrates  knew  these  things, 
and  sometimes  interfered,  and  punished  such  infractions  of  the  law, 
as  were  complained  of,  with  fine  and  imprisonment ;  but  the  govern- 
ment had  learned  wisdom  and  moderaiiou  from  experience,  and  was 
averse  from  any  violent  persecution,  relying  upon  length  of  time  and 
worldly  conveniences  for  producing  a  perfect  conformity  to  the  do- 
minant church.  From  time  to  time  such  of  the  Brethren  as  could 
find  means  of  removal,  lied  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia  into  the  Pro- 
testant parts  of  Germany,  and  in  this  way  a  silent  but  considerable 
emigration  took  place,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  10th  century.    One  of  these  emigrants,  by  name  Ghris- 

VoL.  I.  13  D 
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tian  David,  and  by  trade  a  carpenter,  becoming  zealous  for  the  faith 
of  his  fathers,  and  the  increase  of  true  religion,  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure a  safe  establishment  for  such  of  his  brethren  as  might  be  desi- 
rous of  following  his  example,  and  shaking  the  dust  of  their  intolerant 
country  from  their  feet,  to  settle  in  a  land  where  they  might  enjoy 
their  own  form  of  worship.  By  this  means  application  was  made, 
through  two  reformed  clergymen,  to  Niklaas  Ludwig,  Count  of  Zin- 
zendorf. 

Count  Zinzendorf,  then  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  age,  was  a 
Saxon  nobleman  of  great  ardour  and  eccentricity.  His  minil  had  re- 
ceived a  strong  religious  bias,  from  early  education  under  his  grand- 
mother, and  being  then  placed  under  the  care  of  Professor  Franke, 
the  Pietist,  at  Hrdle,  that  good  man  inoculated  with  enthusiasm  a 
more  fiery  disposition  than  his  own.  Already  when  a  boy  he  had 
formed  religious  societies  ;  already  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  vow 
to  labour  for  the  conversion  of  tlie  heathen,  not  in  his  own  person, 
but  by  enabling  others  who  should  be  well  qualified  thus  to  devote 
themselves.  If  his  relations  would  have  allowed  him,  he  would 
have  entered  into  holy  orders  at  this  early  age  ;  and  when  prevented 
from  this  design,  he  purchased  the  lordship  of  Bertholdsdorf,  in 
Lusatia,  meaning  there  to  pass  his  life  in  retirement.  He  was,  how- 
ever, induced  by  his  grandmother  to  accept  an  otKce  in  the  Saxon 
(jovernment.  To  this  personage  Christian  David's  application  was 
made  known  ;  he  re})lied,  that  the  emigrants  might  come  when  they 
pleased,  he  would  endeavour  to  provide  for  them  a  place  where 
they  should  not  be  molested,  and  meantime  would  receive  them  at 
Bertholdsdorf.  Accordingly  ten  persons  from  the  village  of  Sehlen, 
in  J^Ioravia,  set  of!  for  this  asylum  under  Christian  David's  guidance. 
On  their  arrival,  it  was  thought  better  that  they  should  settle  in  some 
spot  by  themselves  than  in  the  village,  and  the  Count's  major-domo, 
i»  man  who  took  a  religious  interest  in  their  behalf,  led  them  to  a 
place  where  it  was  intended  they  should  build.  It  was  a  piece  of 
ground  near  a  hill  called  the  Hutberg,  or  Watch-Hill,  on  the  high 
road  to  Zittau  :  the  site  had  little  to  recommend  it  ;  it  was  over- 
grovt'n  with  brakes  and  brambles  ;  it  wus  boggy,  so  that  wagons  fre- 
(pienlly  stuck  last  there  ;  and  there  was  a  want  of  water.  Heitz, 
the  major-domo,  had  gone  there  twice  before  sunrise,  to  observe  the 
rising  of  the  vapours,  and  infer  from  thence  in  what  part  a  well  might 
be  dug  with  most  likelihood  of  success  ;  and  on  these  occasions  he 
had  prayed  fervently,  that  these  measures,  for  the  benefit  of  these 
poor  fugitives,  might  be  successful,  and  had  resolved  that  he  would 
build  the  first  house  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  When  they  came  to 
the  ground,  one  of  the  women  objected  to  it,  and  asked  where  they 
were  to  get  water  in  that  wilderness  ; — they  would  rather  have  set- 
tled in  the  village  :  Christian  David,  however,  saw  what  convenien- 
ces there  were  for  building  on  the  spot,  and  striking  his  axe  into  on^ 
of -the  trees,  exclaimed,  "Here  hath  the  sparrow  found  an  house, 
and  the  swallow  a  nest  for  herself,  even  thine  altars,  O  Lord  of  hosts  !" 
So  they  began  their  work  without  assistance,  but  cheerfully  and  full 
of  hope. 

The  Count's  grandmother,  Lady  Gersdorf,  who  resided  near  at 
Hennersdorf,  seat  them  a  cow,  that  the  children  might  not  want  milk. 
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The  first  tree  was  felled  on  the  J  7th  of  June,  1722,  and  on  the  7th 
of  October  they  entered  their  lirst  liouse.  "  Alay  God  bless  the 
work," — said  the  major-domo,  in  the  report  which  he  transmitted  to 
his  master,  — "  according  to  his  lovinu;  kindness,  and  £;rant  that  Your 
Excellency  may  build  a  city  on  the  Watch-Hill,  (Hutberg,)  which 
may  not  only  stand  nnder  the  Lord's  guardianship,  hut  where  all  the 
inhabitants  may  stand  upon  the  watch  of  the  Lord!"  (Herrn  Hut.) 
In  allusion  also  to  the  name  of  the  ground,  he  preached  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  house  upon  this  text  from  Isaiah  :  "  I  will  set  watchmen 
upon  thy  walls,  O  Jerusalem  !  which  shall  never  hold  their  peace 
day  nor  night  :  ye  that  make  mention  of  the  Lord  keep  not  silence, 
and  give  him  no  rest  till  he  establish,  and  till  he  make  Jerusalem  a 
praise  in  the  earth."  From  these  circumstances  the  settlement  which 
was  thus  formed  obtained  the  well  known  name  of  Herrnhut,  the 
watch  of  the  Lord. 

Zinzendorf  meantime  took  little  thought  of  these  transactions,  for 
he  was  engaged  in  wooing  and  wedding  the  Countess  Erdmuth  Doro- 
thea Reuss.  At  the  close  of  the  j^ear,  as  he  was  taking  his  lady  to 
Heunersdorf,  he  saw  from  the  road,  equally  to  his  surprise  and  satis- 
faction, a  house  in  the  wood,  upon  which  he  stopt,  went  in  to  bid  the 
Moravians  welcome,  and  fell  on  his  knees  with  them  and  prayed. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  took  possession  of  the  mansion  which  had  been 
built  for  him  at  Bertholdsdorf.  Here  he  collected  round  him  a  knot 
of  religious  friends,  amons;  others  Baron  Frederic  de  Watteville,  his 
fellow  student  under  Professor  Franke,  and  who  like  himself  had 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  Pietism  from  their  tutor.  The  lady  Joanna  de 
Zetzschwitz  also  came  there,  whom  the  Baron  afterwards  married  : 
she  brought  some  girls  to  be  educated  under  her  care,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  what  was  subsequently  called  the  Economy  of  Girls 
at  Herrnhut,  The  kinsmen  of  the  Moravian  emigrants  were  question- 
ed by  their  lords  the  Jesuits  of  Olmutz  concerning  the  flight  of  their 
relations,  and  having  undergone  some  imprisonment  on  that  account, 
and  being  threatened  with  the  inquisition,  because,  after  their  release, 
they  had  requested  leave  to  emigrate  also,  they  thought  it  best  to 
abandon  their  possessions,  and  fly  to  the  same  place  of  refuge.  The 
settlers  at  Herrnhut  found  themselves  so  comfortably  established  that 
some  of  them  went  back  to  bring  away  their  friends  and  relations  ; 
this  gave  occasion  to  severities  on  the  part  of  the  government ;  and 
the  Count  at  length  thought  it  adviseable  to  go  into  Moravia  himself, 
and  explain  to  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Olmutz  that  his  intention  had 
only  been  to  grant  an  asylum  on  his  estates  to  a  few  protestant  fami- 
lies. He  endeavoured  to  procure  some  indulgence  for  them  in  their 
own  country  :  this,  he  was  told,  could  not  be  done  :  It  was  added  that 
they  should  not  be  prevented  from  emigrating*  quietly,  but  that  such 

*  «  Those,"  says  Oranz,  "  who  sought  nothinq-  hut  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  and  on  that  account 
forsook  their  possessions,  parents  orohililreij,  friends  and  relation*,  were  favoured  v.  ith  such  success 
that  they  were  often  able  to  free  themselves  from  their  chains  in  a  wonderful  manner,  to  leap  from 
an  hi»h  prison  without  hurt,  to  pass  through  the  guards  undiscovered  in  the  open  day,  or  to  run 
away  and  hide  themselves  from  tfiera.  Were  they  stopped  on  the  road,  the  upright  representation 
of  the  true  end  of  their  emigrating-,  and  the  pitt'ous  cries  of  their  children,  had  such  an  effect,  that 
they  were  snllered  to  pass,  liut  those  who  secretly  disposed  of  their  ]>roperty,  and  took  the  money 
with  them,  or  wanted  to  go  off  with  loaded  wag-nn^,  werefre(|Uentlyeilher  betrayed,  or,  when  they 
had  got  halfway  on  their  journey,  stopped,  and  brought  back  again,  or  plundered  of  their  e6ects." 
P.  103.  In  a  certain  6lage  of  enlhusiasm,  men  aiP  eijuallv  jiroiie  to  i;.\pci;t  rAirncles  asd  to  bcliive 
tbem. 
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as  returned  to  instigate  others  to  remove  must  take  the  consequence. 
This  was  a  wise  and  inimane  poHcy,  scarcely  to  have  been  expected 
from  an  Austrian  government  at  that  time. 

All  emigrants,  however,  were  not  indiscriminately  received  :  they 
•were  examined  respecting  the  manner  in  which  they  had  left  their 
own  country,  and  their  answers  were  carefully  minuted,  that  legal 
evidence  might  be  given  if  it  were  required  concerning  their  recep- 
tion ;  and  if  after  a  while  it  appeared  that  any  person  had.  remo- 
ved for  any  other  than  a  religious  motive,  he  was  furnished  with 
money  for  his  journey,  and  sent  back.  The  first  discussions  con- 
cerning discipline  were  occasioned  by  five  young  and  ardent  men, 
who  fled  from  Moravia,  before  the  connivance  of  the  government 
was  understood,  and  set  out  singing  the  same  hymn  which  their  pre- 
decessors had  sung  when  they  abandoned  their  country  in  a  like 
manner,  and  for  a  like  cause,  an  hundred  years  before  them.  One 
of  them  was  that  David  Nitschmann  whom  Wesley  afterwards  found 
at  Savannah.  These  brethren  insisted  that  the  economy  of  their  fa- 
thers should  be  restored,  and  when  the  Count  and  the  ministers  at 
Herrnhut  did  not  at  once  accede  to  their  proposal,  they  were  about 
more  than  once  to  take  up  their  staves  and  depart.  Disputes  con- 
cerning doctrine  as  well  as  discipline  soon  sprang  up,  and  the  evil 
passions  by  which  dissention,  schism,  and  the  mutual  hatred  of  reli- 
gious factions  are  produced,  seemed  at  one  time  likely  to  destroy  the 
new  settlement.  Perhaps  this  is  the  only  instance  in  ecclesiastical 
history  wherein  such  disputes  have  been  completely  adjusted  ;  and 
this  must  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  which  Count  Zinzendorf  pos- 
sessed as  the  patron  and  protector  of  the  emigrants,  at  least  as  much 
as  to  his  great  talents  and  undoubted  piety.  The  day  upon  which 
they  all  agreed  to  a  constitution,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  he  ever  af- 
terwards called  the  critical  day,  because  it  was  then  decided,  "  whe- 
ther Herrnhut  should  prove  a  nest  of  sects,  or  a  living  congregation 
of  Christ."  It  was,  however,  subsequently  taken  into  consideration 
more  than  once,  whether  they  should  lay  aside  their  peculiar  disci- 
pline for  the  sake  of  avoiding  evil  reports  ;  Count  Zinzendor/  him- 
self inclined  at  one  time  to  this  concession,  and  thought  it  better 
that  they  should  be  entirely  embodied  in  the  Lutheran  church,  with 
which  they  professed  a  perfect  conformity  in  doctrine  :  the  brethren, 
who  were  then  between  o  and  600  in  number,  regarded  the  disci- 
pline as  the  precious  inheritance  which  had  been  left  them  by  their 
fathers,  but  they  consented  to  let  the  question  be  decided  by  lot,  in 
full  confidence  that  the  decision  would  be  directed  by  immediate  Pro- 
vidence. Two  verses,  therefore,  from  St.  Paul  were  written  on 
separate  papers.  The  first  was  in  support  of  Count  Zinzendorf's 
motion  :  "  To  them  that  are  without  law,  be  ye  as  without  law,  (be- 
ing not  without  law  to  God,  but  under  the  law  in  Christ,)  that  ye  may 
gain  them  that  are  without  law."*  The  text  of  the  second  lot  was 
this,  "  Therefore,  brethren,  stand  fast,  and  hold  the  traditions  which 
ye  have  been  taught."t  The  trial  was  preceded  by  fervent  prayer  : 
a  child  of  four  years  old  drew  the  second  lot ;  and  they  "  entered 
from  that  day  (in  their  own  words)  into  a  covenant  with  each  other, 

*  1  Cor.  ix.  2 J.  t  2  Thess.  ii.  15. 
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to  remain  upon  this  footing,  and  in  this  constitution  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  and  to  preach  his  gospel  in  all  the  world,  and 
among  ail  nations  whithersoever  he  should  b£  pleased  to  send  and 
scatter  them  abroad." 

By  this  time  the  establishment  at  Herrnhut  had  excited  much 
curiosity  in  Germany.  In  one  day  above  fifty  letters  were  received 
soliciting  information  concerning  it,  and  many  visiters,  among  whom 
were  persons  of  high  rank,  came  to  see  things  with  their  own  eyes. 
The  new  community  was  attacked  also  from  various  quarters.  A 
Jesuit  began  the  war,  and  there  were  Lutheran  divines  who  entered 
into  it  upon  the  same  side.  Count  Zinzendorf  was  too  wise  to  en- 
gage in  controversy  himself.  "  The  world  hates  me,"  said  he  ;  "  that 
is  but  natural  :  some  of  my  mother's  children  are  angry  with  me  ; 
this  is  grievous.  The  former  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  me 
that  I  should  lose  my  time  with  it,  and  the  others  are  too  important 
to  me,  to  put  them  to  shame  by  an  answer."  But  although  his  own 
conduct  was  more  uniformly  discreet  than  that  of  any  other  founder 
of  a  Christian  community,  (it  would  be  wronging  the  Moravian  bre- 
thren (o  designate  them  as  a  sect,)  he  was  involved  in  difficulties  by 
the  indiscretion  of  others,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  government  under 
■which  he  lived.  He  was  therefore  ordered  to  sell  his  estates,  and 
afterwards  banished.  Against  the  first  of  these  mandates  he  had 
provided  by  conveying  his  estates  to  his  wife  ;  and  though  he  was 
soon  permitted  to  return  to  his  own  country,  yet  as  the  brethren 
were  only  continuing  in  Saxony  upon  sufferance,  it  was  judged  ad- 
visable to  enlarge  themselves  by  establishing  colonies  in  countries, 
where  the  magistrates  would  not  interfere  with  them,  and  no  foreign 
prince  would  interfere  with  their  protectors.  When  the  Count  re- 
signed his  estates,  he  devoted  himself  from  that  time  wholly  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord,  and  more  especially  among  that  congregation 
of  exiles  which  God  had  committed  to  his  care,  and  which  he  regard- 
ed as  a  parish  destined  to  him  from  eternity.  Having  now  resolved 
to  enter  into  holy  orders,  he  wished  at  once  to  obtain  a  rank  in  the 
reformed  church,  which  might  not,  according  to  common  opinion, 
appear  derogatory  to  the  royal  order  of  Danebrog,  wherewith  the 
King  of  Denmark  had  invested  him.  There  was  in  the  duchy  of 
VVurteraberg  a  convent  of  St.  George,  in  the  Black  Forest,  near  the 
Brigach,  which  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Danube  :  at  the  Refor- 
mation this  convent  had  been  made  a  bishopric,  but  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1634,  it  had  not  been  rebuilt,  and  the  prelacy  had 
ceased.  Count  Zinzendorf  proposed  to  the  Duke,  if  he  would  renew 
it  in  his  favour,  to  restore  the  convent  at  his  own  expense,  and  found 
a  theological  seminary  there  as  a  prelate  of  the  Wurtemberg  church. 
But  the  Duke,  who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  though  the  sovereign  of 
a  Protestant  countr}',  would  do  nothing  which  could  give  umbrage 
to  those  of  his  own  persuasion. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  German  of  high  birth  enters  into  holy  orders. 
Hitherto,  perhaps,  the  Count  had  retained  something  of  the  pride 
of  birth.  Upon  this  repulse  the  last  remains  were  subdued.  Un- 
der the  name  of  De  Freydek,  which,  though  it  was  one  of  his 
titles,  sufficiently  disguised  him,  he  went  as  private  tutor  into  a  mer- 
chant's family  at  Stralsund,  that  he  might  pass  through  the  regular 
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examination  of  the  clergy  in  that  character,  as  a  candidate  in  divi- 
nity ;  and  having  preached  and  been  approved  in  that  city,  he  was 
ordained  at  Tubingen,  resigning  his  Danish  order,  because  he  was 
not  permitted  to  wear  it  in  the  pulpit.  Missionaries  were  now  sent 
abroad  iVom  Herrnhut,  and  colonies  established  in  various  parts  of" 
the  Continent.  Nitschmann  was  consecrated  at  Berlin  by  Jabionsky 
and  hi?  colleague,  to  be  a  bishop  or  senior  of  the  Moravian  Brethren, 
and  in  the  ensuing  year  he  and  Jabionsky,  in  the  same  city,  conse- 
crated the  Count.  He  had  previously  been  in  England  to  consult 
with  Archbishoj)  Potter  whether  or  no  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  employing  the  Brethren 
as  their  niissionaries  in  Georgia.  The  reply  of  that  learned  and 
liberal  prelate  was,  that  the  Moravian  Brethren  were  an  Apostolical 
and  Episco|)al  Church,  not  sustaining  any  doctrines  repugnant  to  the 
Church  of  England  ;  that  they,  therefore,  could  not  with  propriety, 
nor  ought  to  be  hindered  from  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen. 
And  after  the  Count  had  been  consecrated,  the  Archbishop  address- 
ed to  him  a  letter. 

The  Count  was  still  a  banished  rnan  from  Saxony,  when  Wesley 
•with  his  old  fellow  traveller  Ingham,  and  six  other  companions  of 
the  same  spirit,  (three  of  whom  were  Germans,)  left  England  to  visit 
the  Moravian  Brethren  at  Herrnhut ;  in  expectation  that  by  commu- 
nion with  them  his  faith  would  be  established.  They  landed  at  Rot- 
terdam and  proceeded  to  Ysselstein  ;  by  desire  of  the  Princess  Dow- 
ager of  Orange,  a  colony  had  been  established  here  on  her  barony, 
as  a  convenient  station  where  they  who  were  about  to  embark  for 
foreign  missions  might  prepare  for  the  voyage.  Baron  de  Watte- 
ville  was  residing  here,  and  here  Wesley  found  some  of  his  English 
acquaintance  domesticated,  and  passed  a  day  with  the  community  io 
religious  exercises,  and  in  "  hearing  from  them,"  he  says,  "  the 
wonderful  work  which  God  was  beginning  to  work  over  all  the 
earth."  They  travelled  on  foot  to  Cologne,  went  up  the  Rhine  to 
Mentz,  and  were  received  at  Frankfort  by  Peter  Boehler's  father. 
The  next  day  they  reached  Marienborn,  where  Zinzendorf  had  a 
family  of  disciples,  consisting  of  about  fifty  persons,  gathered  out  of 
many  nations.  "  And  here,"  says  Wesley,  "  I  continually  met  with 
what  I  sought  for — living  proofs  of  the  power  of  faith  ;  persons 
saved  from  inward  as  well  as  outward  sin,  by  the  love  of  God  she*! 
abroad  in  their  hearts  ;  and  from  all  doubt  and  fear,  by  the  abiding 
witness  of  the  Holy  Ghust  given  unto  them." 

Here  he  collected  the  opinions  of  the  Count  upon  those  peculiar 
points  of  doctrine  in  which  he  was  most  interested  :  thev  were  fully 
delivered  in  a  conference  for  strangers  ;  and  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion. Can  a  man  be  justified  and  not  know  it  ?  and  they  were  to  this 
etlect  :  1.  Justification  is  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  2,  The  moment  a 
man  flies  to  Christ,  he  is  justified  ;  3.  and  has  peace  with  God,  but 
aoi  always  joy  :  4.  nor  perhaps  may  he  know  he  is  justified  till  long 
after;  6.  for  the  assurance  of  it  is  distinct  from  justification  itself. 
G.  But  others  may  know  he  is  justified,  by  his  power  over  sin,  by  his 
seriousness,  his  love  of  the  brethren,  and  his  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  which  alone  proves  the  spiritual  life  to  be  begun. 
7,  To  be  Justified  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be  born  of  God  :— here 
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Wesley  remarks,  no  ;  this  is  a  mistake.  Lastly,  8.  When  a  man  is 
awakened  he  is  begotten  of  God,  and  his  fear  and  sorrow,  and  sense 
of  the  wrath  of  God,  are  the  pangs  of  the  new  birth."  These  were 
not  the  tenets  which  Wesley  had  learnt  from  Feter  Boehler,  who 
seems  more  than  any  other  man  to  have  possessed,  at  one  time,  a 
commanding  intluence  over  the  Enghsh  aspirant.  He  taught  thus  : 
1.  When  a  man  has  a  living  faith  in  Christ,  then  he  is  justified  ;  2. 
this  living  faith  is  always  given  in  a  moment;  3.  and  in  that  moment 
he  has  peace  with  God  ;  4.  which  he  cannot  have  without  knowing 
that  he  has  it  ;  5.  and  being  born  of  God  he  sinneth  not  ;  6.  and 
he  cannot  have  this  deliverance  from  sin  without  knowing  that 
he  has  it. 

Both  statements  Wesley  noted  in  his  journal,  expressing  no  opi- 
nion upon  either,  though  undoubtedly  he  agreed  with  Boehler.  Of 
the  Count  he  says  little  :  Zinzendorf  and  Wesley  had  admired  and 
loved  each  other  at  a  distance,  but  their  friendsliip  was  not  likely  to 
be  improved  by  a  nearer  intercourse.  The  Count  stood  in  the  dou- 
ble relation  of  Prophet  and  Patron  to  the  Moravians.  He  was  still 
the  German  Baron  ;  and  in  a  countpy  where  feudal  pride  had  abated 
nothing  of  its  pretensions,  his  rank  and  power  unavoidably,  though 
perhaps  unwittingly,  increased  and  confirmed  his  authority  over  a 
people  who  stood  in  need  of  his  protection,  and  had  been  bred  up, 
many  of  them,  in  vassalage,  and  all  in  conscious  inferiority.  Watte- 
ville,  the  only  member  of  the  Moravian  church  who  was  his  equal 
in  rank,  acknowledged  the  ascendancy  of  his  talents,  and  he  lived  in 
a  spiritual  empire  within  which  his  discourses  and  writings  were  re- 
ceived as  oracles,  and  his  influence  was  supreme.  Wesley  came 
to  visit  him  with  impressions  altogether  favourable;  he  had  submitted 
himself  almost  as  a  disciple  to  Boehler,  and  had  still  the  feelings  of 
a  disciple  rather  than  a  teacher  when  he  reached  Marienborn.  Yet, 
though  in  this  state  of  mind  he  would  be  little  disposed  to  provoke 
controversy,  and  certainly  had  no  desire  to  detect  errors  among  a 
people  whom  he  hoped  to  find  as  perfect  as  he  had  fancied  them  to 
be,  Zinzendorf  must  sometimes  have  felt  the  edge  of  his  keen  logic 
No  man  in  the  character  of  a  religious  inquirer,  had  ever  before 
approached  him  upon  a  footing  of  fair  equality  ;  and  from  the  mere 
novelty  of  this  circumstance,  if  not  from  instinctive  jealousy,  or  na- 
tural penetration,  he  was  likely  soon  to  perceive  that  Wesley  was 
not  a  man  who  would  be  contented  with  holding  a  secondary  place. 
They  certainly  parted  with  a  less  favourable*  opinion  of  each  other, 
than  each  had  entertained  before  the  meeting. 

Enjt  the  coummunity  appeared  to  Wesley  such  as  his  ardent  imagi- 
nation had  prefigured  them,  and  under  this  impression  he  wrote  of 
them  from  Marienborn  to  his  brother  Samuel.  "  God,"  said  he, 
"  has  given  me,  at  length,  the  desire  of  my  heart  ;  I  am  with  a  church 

*Mr.Hampson,inliisIife  of  Wesley,  relates  that  the  Count,  who  regarded  him  as  a  pupil,  ordered 
him  one  day  to  dig  in  the  garden.  "  When  Mr.  Wesley  had  been  there  some  time  working  in  his- 
shirt,  and  in  a  high  perspiration,  he  called  upun  him  to  get  into  a  carriage  that  was  in  waiting,  to 
pay  a  visit  to  a  German  Count ;  nor  would  hesuiTer  him  either  to  wash  his  bands,  or  to  put  on  his 
coat.  '  Vou  must  be  simple,  my  brother !'  was  a  full  answer  to  all  his  remonstrances  ;  and  away  he 
■went  like  a  crazed  man  in  statu  quo."  Mr.  iiampson  adds,  that  he  has  no  doubt  of  the  authcntirity 
of  this  anecdote :  but  it  is  not  likely  that  Zinzendorf,  who  had  been  in  England,  should  have  exact- 
ed this  proof  of  docility  from  an  English  clergyman,  nor  that  Wesley  should  have  submitted  to  it- 
Simiiaf ,  but  Hiorc  extravagant  tales,  are  conunun  in  muuaitic  history. 
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whose  conversation  is  in  Heaven,  in  whon)  is  the  mind  that  was  in 
Christ,  and  who  so  walk  as  he  walked.  As  they  have  all  one  Lord 
and  one  faith,  so  they  are  all  partakers  of  one  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
meekness  and  love,  which  uniformly  and  continually  animates  all 
their  conversation.  Oh  !  how  high  and  holy  a  thing  Christianity  is  ! 
and  how  widely  distant  from  that,  1  know  not  what,  which  is  so  call- 
ed, though  it  neither  purifies  the  heart,  nor  renews  the  life,  after 
the  image  of  our  blessed  Redeemer.  I  grieve  to  think  how  that  ho- 
ly name  by  which  we  are  called,  must  be  blasphemed  among  the 
heathen,  while  they  see  discontented  Christians,  passionate  Chris- 
tians, resentful  Christians,  earthly-minded  Christians.  Yea,  to  come 
to  what  we  are  apt  to  count  small  things,  while  they  see  Christians 
judging  one  another,  ridiculing  one  another,  speaking  evil  of  one  an- 
other, increasing  instead  of  bearing  one  another's  burdens.  How 
bitterly  would  Julian  have  applied  to  these,  '  See  how  these  Chris- 
tians love  one  another  !'  I  know  I  myself,  I  doubt  you  sometimes, 
and  my  sister  often,  have  been  under  this  condemnation." 

He  had  intended  to  rest  at  Marienborn  only  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
he  remained  a  fortnight.  As  the  travellers  advanced  in  Germany 
they  were  grievously  annoyed  by  municipal  and  military  examina- 
tions, which  were  conducted  with  the  most  phlegmatic  inhospitalit}'. 
These  senseless  interruptions  provoked  Wesley,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  English  liberty  in  his  motions,  and  who  was  impatient  of 
nothing  so  much  as  of  loss  of  time.  "  I  greatly  wonder,"  said  he, 
*'  that  common  sense  and  common  humanity  (for  these,  doubtless, 
subsist  in  Germany  as  well  as  England)  do  not  put  an  end  to  this 
senseless,  inhuman  usage  of  strangers,  which  we  met  with  at  almost 
every  German  city.  I  know  nothing  that  can  reasonably  be  said  in 
its  defence  in  a  time  of  full  peace,  being  a  breach  of  all  the  common, 
even  heathen  laws  of  hospitality.  If  it  be  a  custom,  so  much  the 
worse,  the  more  is  the  pity,  and  the  more  the  shame."  They  were 
sometimes  carried  about  from  one  magistrate  to  another  for  more 
than  two  hours,  before  they  were  suffered  to  go  to  their  inn.  After 
a  journey  of  eleven  days  from  Marienborn  they  reached  Herrnliut. 

This  place,  the  first  and  still  the  chief  settlement  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren,  consisted  at  that  time  of  about  an  hundred  houses,  built 
upon  the  great  road  from  Zittau  to  Lobau.  The  Brethren  had  cho- 
sen to  build  by  the  road-side,  because  they  expected  to  find  occasion 
for  offering  instruction  to  travellers  as  they  might  be  passing  by. 
The  visiters  were  lodged  in  the  house  appointed  for  strangers.  And 
here  Wesley  found  one  of  his  friends  from  Georgia,  and  had  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  and  inquiring  fully  into  the  economy  of  this  re- 
markable people,  who  without  the  restriction  of  a  vow  had  submitted 
to  a  rule  of  life,  as  formal  as  that  of  a  monastic  order,  and  though  in 
some  respects  less  burthensom.e,  in  others  not  less  fantastic.  The 
sexes  were  divided  each  into  five  classes,  the  three  first  consisting 
of  children  according  to  their  growth,  the  two  others  of  the  young, 
and  of  the  married.  The  single  men,  and  single  women  and  widows 
dwelt  in  separate  houses,  but  eacfc  in  community.  Two  women  kept 
a  nightly  watch  in  the  women's  apartment,  and  two  men  in  the 
street.  They  were  expected  to  pray  for  those  who  slept,  and  to 
eing  hymns  which  might  excite  feelines  of  devotion  in  those  who 
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were  awake.  There  was  an  Eldest  over  each  sex,  and  two  inferior 
eldests,  over  the  young  men  and  the  boys,  and  over  the  unmarried 
women  and  the  girls.  Besides  this  classification  according  to  sex, 
age,  and  condition,  each  household  was  considered  as  a  separate  class, 
and  had  its  helper  or  deacon,  its  censor,  its  monitor,  its  almoner,  and 
its  servant  or  helper  of  the  lowest  order  ;  in  the  female  classes 
these  offices  were  filled  by  women.  The  deacon  or  helper  was  to 
instruct  them  in  their  private  assemblies  ;  to  take  care  that  outward 
things  were  done  decently  and  in  order,  and  to  see  that  every  mem- 
ber grew  in  grace,  and  walked  suitably  to  his  holy  calling.  The  cen- 
sors were  to  observe  the  smallest  things,  and  report  them  either  to 
the  helpers  or  monitors,  and  the  monitors  might  freely  admonish 
even  the  rulers  of  the  Church.  And  as  if  this  system  of  continual 
inspection  were  not  sufficient,  there  were  secret  monitors,  besides 
those  who  were  known  to  hold  that  office.  They  were  sub-divided 
into  bands,  the  members  of  which  met  together  twice  or  thrice  a 
week  to  confess  their  faults  one  to  another,  and  pray  for  one  ano- 
ther. Every  band  had  its  leader  chosen  as  being  a  person  of  the 
most  experience,  and  all  these  leaders  met  the  superior  Eldest  every 
week,  for  the  purpose  of  "  laying  open  to  him  and  to  the  Lord 
whatsoever  hindered  or  furthered  the  work  of  God  in  the  souls  com- 
mitted to  their  charge." 

There  were  four  pastors  or  teachers  as  they  were  called,  at 
Herrnhut,  and  these  persons  were  regularly  ordained.  They  were 
overseers  of  the  whole  flock,  and  were  the  only  men  except  the  el- 
dest, and  one  or  two  of  the  helpers,  who  were  allowed  to  converse 
with  the  women.  The  elders,  and  teachers,  and  helpers,  held  one 
weekly  conference  concerning  the  state  of  the  souls  under  their  care, 
another  concerning  the  youth,  and  a  daily  one  relating  to  the  out- 
ward affairs  of  the  church.  The  censors,  monitors,  almoners,  attend- 
ants on  the  sick,  servants,  schoolmasters,  young  men,  and  even  the 
children,  had  also  their  weekly  conferences  relating  to  their  several 
©ffices  and  duties,  and  once  a  week  there  was  a  conference  at  which 
any  person  might  be  present,  and  propose  any  question  or  doubt. 
Public  service  was  performed  every  morning  and  evening  at  eight 
o'clock  :  it  consisted  of  singing,  and  expounding  the  Scriptures,  with 
a  short  prayer,  which  in  the  evening  was  usually  mental  :  and  this 
latter  service  concluded  with  the  kiss  of  peace.  On  Sunday,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  daily  service,  and  the  regular  church  service  at  Ber- 
tholdsdorf,  the  superior  eldest  gave  separate  exhortations  to  all  the 
members  of  the  community,  who  were  divided  for  that  purpose  into 
fourteen  classes,  spending  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  each  class. 
After  the  evening  eight  o'clock  service,  the  young  men  went  round 
the  town  singing  hymns.  On  the  first  Saturday  in  the  month  the  sa- 
crament was  administered,  and  they  washed  each  other's  feet,  the 
men  and  women  apart  ;  the  second  was  a  solemn  prayer  day  for  the 
children  ;  the  third  was  set  apart  for  a  general  intercession  and 
thanksgiving  ;  the  fourth  was  the  monthly  conference  of  all  the  supe- 
riors of  the  church.  And  a  round  of  perpetual  prayer  through 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  was  kept  up  by  married  men  and  wo- 
men, maids,  bachelors,  boys  and  girls,  twenty-four  of  each,  who  vo- 
lunteeredto  relieve  each  other  in  this  endless  service. 

Vol.  I.  14  d 
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in  this  respect,  with  that  of  the  churches.  "  Their  solemn  addresses 
to  God,"  said  he,  "  are  not  interrupted  either  by  the  formal  drawl 
of  a  parish-clerk,  the  screaming  of  boys,  who  bawl  out  what  they 
neither  feel  nor  understand,  or  the  unseasonable  and  unmeaning 
impertinence  of  a  voluntary*  on  the  organ.  When  it  is  seasonable 
to  sing  praise  to  God,  they  do  it  with  the  spirit  and  the  understand- 
ing also  ;  not  in  the  miserable,  scandalous  doggrel  of  Hopkins  and 
Sternhold,  but  in  psalms  and  hymus,  which  are  both  sense  and  poe- 
tryf  such  as  would  sooner  provoke  a  critic  to  turn  Christian,  than  a 
Christian  to  turn  critic.  What  they  sing  is  therefore  a  proper  con- 
tinuation of  the  spiritual  and  reasonable  service,  being  selected  for 
that  end  ;  not  by  a  poor  hum-drum  wretch,  who  can  scarcely  read 
what  he  drones  out  with  such  an  air  of  importance,  but  by  one  who 
knows  what  he  is  about,  and  how  to  connect  the  preceding  with  the 
following  part  of  the  service.  Nor  does  he  take  just  '  two  staves,' 
but  more  or  less,  as  may  best  raise  the  soul  to  God  ;  especially 
•when  sung  in  well-composed  and  well-adapted  tunes  ;  not  by  a 
handful  of  wild  unawakened  striplings,  but  by  a  whole  serious  con- 
gregation :  and  these  not  lolling  at  ease,  or  in  the  indecent  posture 
of  sitting,  drawling  out  one  word  after  another,  but  all  standing  be- 
fore God,  and  praising  him  lustily,  and  with  a  good  courage."  He 
especially  enjoined  that  the  whole  congregation  should  sing,  that 
there  should  be  no  repetition  of  words,  no  dwelling  upon  disjointed 
syllables,  and  that  they  should  not  sing  in  parts,  but  with  one  heart 
and  voice,  in  one  simultaneous  and  uninterrupted  feeling. t 

The  preachers  were  forbidden  to  introduce  any  hymns  of  their 
own  composing  ;  in  other  respects  they  had  great  latitude  allowed 
them  :  they  might  use  the  liturgy,  if  they  pleased,  or  an  abridgment 
of  it,  which  Mr.  Wesley  had  set  forth  ;  or  they  might  discard  it 
altogether,  and  substitute  an  extemporaneous  service,  according  to 
their  own  taste  and  that  of  the  congregation.  Like  the  Jesuits,  in 
this  respect,  they  were  to  adapt  themselves  to  all  men.  The  ser- 
vice was  not  long :   Wesley  generally  concluded  it  within  the  hour. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

METHODISM    IN    WALES    AND    IN    SCOTLAND. 

Upon  Wesley's  first  journey  into  Wales,  he  thought  that  most  of 
the  inhabitants  were  indeed  ripe  for  the  Gospel.  "  1  mean,"  says 
he,  "  if  the  expression  appear  strange,  they  are  earnestly  desirous 
of  being  instructed  in  it ;  and  as  utterly  ignorant  of  it  they  are  as 
any  Creek  or  Cherokee  Indian.  I  do  not  mean  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  name  of  Christ;  many  of  them  can  say  both  the  Lords  Prayer 
and  the   Belief;  nay,  and  some  all  the  Catechism  :  but  take  them 

*  Yet  Wesley  has  noticed,  that  he  onee  found  at  church  an  uncommon  blessing,  when  he  least  of 
ill  expected  it ;  namely,  "while  the  organist  was  playin§f  a  voluirary." 

t  This  feelinir,  however,  must  have  been  disturbed  in  a  strange  ninmjer,if  the  preachers  observed 
the  directions  of  the  first  Conference,  to  g-uard  against  formality  in  singing, by  often  slopping  short, 
and  asi.iiig  the  people,  "  Now,  do  you  know  what  vou  said  last  ?  Did  yon  speak  no  more  than  yoO 
felt  ?    Pid'jou  sing  it  as  onto  the  Lord,  with  the  spirit  ajid  with  tjje  understanding  also  ?" 
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out  of  the  road  of  wh§t  the_y  have  learned  by  rote,  and  (he}-  know 
no  more  (nine  in  ten  of  those  with  whom  1  conversed)  either  of 
Gospel  salvation,  or  of  that  faith  whereby  alone  we  can  be  saved, 
than  Chicali  or  Tomo-chiciii."  This  opinion  was  fornied  during  a 
journey  tlirough  the  most  civilized  part  of  South  Wales.  He  was 
not  deceived  in  judging  that  tiie  Welsh  were  a  people  highly  sus- 
ceptible of  such  impressions  as  he  designed  to  make  ;  but  he  found 
himself  disabled  in  his  progress,  by  his  ignorance  of  their  h'uguage. 
*'  Oh,"  he  exclaims,  "  what  a  fieavy  curse  was  the  confusion  of 
tongues,  and  how  grievous  are  the  effects  of  it.  All  the  birds  of  , 
the  air,  all  the  beasts  of  the  field,  understand  the  language  of  their 
own  species  ;  man  only  is  a  barbarian  to  man,  unintelligible  to  his 
own  brethren  !"  This  difficulty  was  insuperable.  He  found,  how- 
ever, a  (ew  Welsh  clergymen,  who  entered  into  his  views  with  ho- 
nest ardour,  and  an  extravagance  of  a  new  kind  grew  np  in  their 
congregations.  After  the  preaching  was  over,  any  one  who  pleased 
gave  out  a  verse  of  a  hymn  ;  and  tliis  they  sung  over  and  over  again, 
with  all  their  might  and  main,  thirty  or  forty  times,  till  some  of  them 
worked  themselves  into  a  sort  of  drunkenness  or  madness  :  they 
were  then  violently  agitated,  and  leaped  up  and  down,  in  all  manner 
of  postures,  frequently  for  hours  together.  "  1  think,"  says  Wes- 
ley, "  there  needs  no  great  penetration  to  understand  this.  They  are 
honest,  upright  men,  who  really  feel  the  love  ot  God  in  their  hearts  ; 
but  they  have  little  experience  either  of  the  ways  of  God  or  the 
devices  of  Satan  ;  so  he  serves  himself  by  their  simplicity,  in  order 
to  wear  them  out,  and  to  bring  a  discredit  on  the  work  of  God." 
This  was  the  heginning  of  the  *Jumpers. 

Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Erskine,  the  remarkable  men  who  made  the 
secession  from  the  Scotch  church,  invited   Whitefield  into  Scotland, 
before  his  ijreach  with  Wesley.     Accordingly,  in  the  year  1741,  he 
accepted  the  invitation  ;  and  thinking  it  proper  that  they  should  have 
thetirst  fruits  of  his  ministry  in  that  kingdom,  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon in  the  seceding  meeting-house  belonging  to  Kalph   Erskine,  at 
Dumferline.     The  room  was  thronged  ;  and  when  he  had  named  his 
text,  the  rustling  which  was  made  by  the  congregation  opening  their, 
bibles  all  at  once  surprised  him,  who  had  never,  till  then,  witnessed 
a   similar   practice.     A   few  days   afterwards  he  met  the    Associate 
Presbytery  of  the  Seceders  by  their  own  desire  ;  a  set  of  grave  ve- 
nerable men.     They  soon  proposed  to  form  themselves  into  a  pres- 
bytery,   and    were   proceeding  to  choose   a  moderator,    when   Mr. 
Whitefield  asked  them  for  what  purpose  tliis  was  to  be  done  :  they 
made  answer,  it  was  to  discourse  and  set  him  right  about  the  matter 
©f  church  government,  and  the  solemn  league  and  covenant.      Upon 
this  Mr.  Whitefield  observed,  they  might  save  themselves  the  trou- 
ble, for  he  had  no  scruples  about  it  ;  and  that  settling  church  govern- 
ment, and  preaching  about  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  was  not 
his  plan.     And  then  he  gave  them  some  account  of  the  history  of  his 
own  mind,  and  the  course  of  action  in  which  he  was  engaged.     This, 
however,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Associate  Presbytery,  though 


*  "  At  seven 
ent  parts,  in  the 


in  the  morning,"  says  Whitefield,  "  have  I  seen,  perhaps  ten  tluiusaiid.  from  difler- 
e  midst  of  asermon.cryinfc,  Gofunniii  t  htn'yii'-,  it  .dy  to  leap  for  joy."    Had  they 


eni  parts,  in  tne  iniast  oi  a  sermon,  cry  infr,  Uofunnin  t  oeii'yii-,  it  .dy  to  leap  tor 
heea  reprehended  at  that  time,  this  extravagant  folly  might  have  been  prevented. 
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To  thie  part  of  their  discipline,  and  not  to  any  depravity  of  man- 
ners, that  fanatical  language  of  the  Moravians  may  be  distinctly  tra- 
ced, which  exposed  them  at  one  time  to  much  obloqtiy,  and  which  in 
any  other  age  would  most  certainly  have  drawn  upon  theno  a  fiery 
persecution,  with  every  appearance  of  justice.  Love  in  its  ideal 
sense  could  have  no  more  existence  among  such  a  people  than 
among  the  Chinese,  where  a  husband  never  sees  the  wife  for  whom 
he  has  bargained  til!  she  is  sent  home  to  him  in  a  box.  But  when 
Count  Zinzendorf  and  the  founders  of  his  Moravian  Church  had 
stript  away  the  beautiful  imaginative  garment,  they  found  it  expe- 
dient to  provide  fi^-lenves  for  naked  natuie  ;  and  madness  never 
gave  birth  to  combinations  of  more  monstrous  and  blasphemous  ob- 
scenity, than  they  did  in  their  fantastic  allegories  and  spiritualiza- 
tions.  In  such  freaks  of  perverted  fancy,  the  abominations  of  the 
Phallus  and  the  Lingam  have  unquestionably  originated  :  and  in 
some  such  *al)ominations  Moravianism  might  have  ended,  had  it  been 
instituted  among  the  Mingreiian  or  Malabar  Christians,  where  there 
was  no  antiseptic  inlluence  of  surrounding  circumstances  to  preserve 
it  from  putrescence.  Fortunately  for  themselves  and  for  that  part 
of  the  heathen  world,  among  whom  they  have  laboured,  and  still  are 
labouring  with  exemplary  devotion,  the  Moravians  were  taught  by 
their  assailants  to  correct  this  perilous  error  in  time.  They  were 
an  innocent  people,  and  could  therefore  with  serenity  oppose  the 
testimony  of  their  lives  to  the  tremendous  charges  which  upon  the 
authority  of  their  own  writings  were  brought  against  them.  And 
then  first  seeing  the  olfensiveness,  if  not  the  danger  of  the  loathsome 
and  impious  extravagances  into  which  they  had  been  betrayed,  they 
corrected  their  books  and  their  language  ;  and  from  that  time  they 
have  continued  not  merely  to  live  without  reproach,  but  to  enjoy  in 
a  greater  degree  than  any  other  sect,  the  general  good  opinion  of 
every  other  religious  community. 

This  beneficial  change  was  not  etfected  till  several  years  after 
Wesley's  visit  to  Herrnhut.  He  was  not  sufficiently  conversant 
with  the  German  language  to  discover  the  offence,  and  perhaps  for 
the  same  reason  remained  ignorant  of  certain  whimsical  opinions, 
which  might  entitle  Count  Zinzendorf  to  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
history  of  heresy.  During  his  stay  tiiere.  Christian  David  arrived. 
Wesley  had  heard  much  of  this  extraordinary  man,  and  was  prepared 
to  expect  great  benefit  from  his  conversation.  When  he  mentions 
his  arrival  in  the  journal,  he  adds,  "  Oh  may  God  make  him  a  mes- 
senger of  glad  tidings!"  "  Four  times,"  he  says,  "  1  enjoyed  the 
blessing  of  hearing  him  preach,  and  every  time  he  chose  the  very 
subject  which  I  should  have  desired  had  I  spoken  to  him  before." 
This  was  his  doctrine  concerning  the  ground  of  faith.  "  You  must 
be  humbled  before  God  ;  you  must  have  a  broken  and  contrite  heart. 
But  observe,  this  is  not  the  foundation  !  it  is  not  this  by  which  you 
are  justified.  This  is  not  the  righteousness,  it  is  no  part  of  the  righte- 
ousness by  which  you  are  reconciled  unto  God.  This  is  nothing  to 
your  justification.     The  remission  of  your  sins  is  not  owing  to  this 

*  The  readrr  who  may  have  perused  Uimius's  Narrative  of  the  Rise  and  Pi-ogress  of  the  Herrnhu- 
ters,  and  the  Responsyrial  Letters  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  TubiDgeii,  annexed  to  it,  will  not 
think  this  lan^age  too  strong-. 
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cause,  either  in  whole  «r  in  part.  Nay,  it  may  hinder  justificatioa 
if  you  build  any  thing  upon  it.  To  think  you  must  be  more  contrite, 
more  humble,  more  2;rievBd,  more  sensible  of  the  weight  of  sin  be- 
fore you  can  be  justified,  is  to  lay  your  contrition,  your  grief,  your 
humiliation  for  the  foundation  of  your  being  justified,  at  least  for  a 
part  of  it.  Therefore  it  hinders  your  justification,  and  a  hindrance 
it  is  which  must  be  removed.  The  right  foundation  is  not  your  con- 
trition, (though  that  is  not  jour  own,)  not  your  righteousness,  no- 
thing of  your  own :  nothing  that  is  wrought  in  you  by  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  but  it  is  something  w.thovt  you — the  righteousness  and  the 
blood  of  Christ.  For  this  is  :he  word,  '  to  him  that  believeth  on 
God,  that  justifieth  the  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted  for  righteous- 
ness.' This  then  do  if  you  woild  lay  aright  foundation.  Go  straight 
to  Christ  with  all  your  ungodliness  ;  tell  him,  thou  whose  eyes  are 
as  a  flame  of  fire  searching  my  heart,  seest  that  I  am  ungodly  !  I  plead 
nothing  else.  I  do  not  say  I  am  humble  or  contrite  :  but  I  am  ungodly, 
therefore  bring  me  to  him  that  justifieth  the  ungodly  !  Let  thy  blood  be 
the  propitiation  for  me  ! — Here  is  a  mystery,  here  the  wise  men  of' 
the  world  are  lost :  it  is  foolishness  unto  them.  Sin  is  the  only 
thing  which  divides  men  from  God,  sin  (let  him  that  heareth  under- 
stand) is  the  only  thing  which  anites  them  to  God — for  it  is  the  only 
thing  which  moves  the  Lamb  of  God  to  have  compassion  upon  them, 
and  by  his  blood  to  give  them  access  to  the  Father.  This  is  the 
word  of  reconciliation  which  we  preach  :  this  is  the  foundation 
which  never  can  be  moved." 

Wesley,  who  wrote  down  the  substance  of  this  discourse,  did  not 
perhaps  immediately  perceive  how  easily  this  doctrine  might  be  most 
mischievously  abused  ;  but  he  saw  at  once  with  what  forcible  elTect 
it  might  be  preached,  and  it  will  be  5een  how  well  he  profited  by 
the  lesson.  He  heard  also  from  Christian  David  and  from  other  of 
the  Brethren,  accounts  of  what  is  callel  their  experience — the  state 
of  feeling  and  conflicts  of  thought  through  which  they  had  passed 
before  they  attained  a  settled  religious  peace.  This  full  assurance, 
or  plerophory  of  faith,  as  it  is  termed  bj  Wesley,  was  defined  to  him 
by  Arvid  Gradin,  a  Swede.  "  I  had,"  said  the  Swede,  "  from  our 
Lord  what  I  asked  of  him,  the  vXii^ocpopia  iridTeug,  the  fulness  of  faith, 
which  is  repose*  in  the  blood  of  Christ  ;  a  firm  confidence  in  God 
and  persuasion  of  his  favour,  with  a  deliverance  from  every  fleshly 
desire,  and  a  cessation  of  all,  even  inward  sins.  In  a  word,  my  heart, 
which  before  was  agitated  like  a  troubled  sea,  was  in  perfect  quiet- 
ness, like  the  sea  when  it  is  serene  and  calm."  "  This,"  says  Wes- 
ley, "  was  the  first  account  I  ever  heard  from  any  living  man,  of 
what  I  had  before  learned  myself  from  the  oracles  of  God,  and  had 
been  praying  for,  with  the  little  company  of  my  friends,  and  expect- 
ing for  several  years." 

"  I  would  gladly,"  he  says,  "  have  spent  my  life  here  :  but  my 
master  calling  me  to  labour  in  another  part  of  his  vineyard,  I  was 
constrained  to  take  my  leave  of  this  happy  place."  After  a  fort- 
night's tarriance,  therefore,  he  departed  on  foot  as  he  came,  and  re- 
turned to  England. 

*  "  Requics  in  snnguinc  Christi ;  Jirmajiducia  in  T)ev.m,  tt  permasio  de  gratia  divina ;  tranquiUitas 
mentis  summa,ntque  serenitns  et  pax ;  cum  absentia  omnis  daiderii  carvalis,  et  eessatione penratorum 
rtirtni  internorum.  Verbo,  cor  quod  antea  instar  mom  turbulertti  agitabfUur,  in  mmma  Juit  requie, 
tnstar  maris  lereni  et  tranijuUli." 
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CHAPTER  vL 

WESLEY     IN    LONDON. WHITEFIELD    BETtfRNS     TO     ENGLAND — 

WIIITEFIELD    IT    CRISTOI.. 

Charles  Wesley  had  not  known  Lis  brother's  intention  of  visit- 
ing Herrnhut  till  he  had  set  o«t  for  Germany.  He  was  not  sufficient- 
ly recovered  to  have  accompanied  him,  but  he  kept  up,  during  his 
absence,  the  impression  which  had  been  produced,  and  John  found, 
upon  his  return,  that  the  society  which  now  met  together  consisted 
of  thirty-two  persons.  His  presence,  however,  was  required  ;  "  for 
though,"  says  he,  "  a  great  door  had  been  opened,  the  adversaries 
had  laid  so  many  stumbling  blocks  before  it,  that  the  weak  were 
daily  turned  out  of  the  way.  Numberless  misunderstandings  had 
arisen,  by  means  of  which  the  way  of  truth  was  much  blasphemed  ; 
and  thence  had  sprung  anger,  clamour,  bitterness,  evil-speaking, 
envyings,  strifes,  railings,  evil  siirmises,  whereby  the  enemy  had 
gained  such  an  advantage  over  the  little  flock,  that  of  the  rest  durst  no 
man  join  himself  to  them."  Nor  was  this  all — a  dispute  arose  con- 
cerning predestination,  the  most  mischievous  question  by  which 
human  presumption  has  ever  been  led  astray.  This  matter  was 
laid  to  rest  for  the  present,  and  a  few  weeks  after  his  return,  Wes- 
ley had  eight  bands  of  men  and  two  of  women  under  his  spiritual 
direction. 

He  informed  his  German  friends  of  the  state  of  things  in  an  epis- 
tle, with  the  superscription,  "  To  the  Church  of  God  which  is  in 
Herrnhut,  John  Wesley,  an  snworthy  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
God  which  is  in  England,  wisheth  all  grace  and  peace  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  The  style  of  this  epistle  corresponded  to  the  intro- 
duction. It  began  thus  :  "  Glory  be  to  God,  even  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  his  unspeakable  gift !  for  giving  me  to  be 
an  eyewitness  of  your  faith  and  love,  and  holy  conversation  in  Christ 
Jesus.  1  have  borne  testimony  thereof,  with  all  plainness  of  speech, 
in  many  parts  of  Germany,  and  thanks  have  been  given  to  God,  by 
many,  on  your  behalf.  We  are  endeavouring  here  also,  by  the 
grace  which  is  given  us,  to  be  followers  of  you,  as  ye  are  of  Christ." 
He  wrote  also  to  Count  Zinzendorf.  "  May  our  gracious  Lord,  who 
counteth  v.hatsoever  is  done  to  the  least  of  his  bi-ethren  as  done  to 
himself,  return  sevenfold  to  you  and  the  Countess,  and  to  all  the 
brethren,  the  kindness  you  did  to  us.  It  would  have  been  great 
satisfaction  to  me,  if  i  could  have  spent  more  time  with  the  Chris- 
tians who  love  one  another.  But  that  could  not  be  now,  my  Mas- 
ter having  called  me  to  work  in  another  part  of  his  vineyard.  I 
hope,"  he  added,  "  if  God  permit,  to  see  them  at  least  once  more, 
were  it  only  to  give  them  the  fruit  of  my  love,  the  speaking  freely 
on  a  few  things  which  I  did  not  approve,  perhaps  because  I  did  not 
understand  them." 

Count  ZinziMidoif  would  not  have  been  very  well  pleased  if  he 
had  known  that  one  of  the  things  which  Wesley  disapproved,  was 
ihe  supremacy  which  he  exercised  over  the  Moravians.     For  Wes- 
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ley,  immediately  apon  his  return,  had  begun  a  letter  to  the  Mora- 
vian Church,  in  a  very  different  strain  from  the  epistle  which  he 
afterwards  substituted  for  it.  Instead  of  a  grave  and  solemn  super- 
scription, it  began  with,  "  My  dea."  Brethren  ;"  and  after  saying 
that  he  greatly  approved  of  their  conferences  and  bands,  their 
method  of  instructing  children,  and  their  great  care  of  the  souls 
committed  to  their  charge,  he  proceeded  to  propose,  "  in  love  and 
meekness,"  doubts  concerning  certfin  parts  of  their  conduct,  which 
he  wished  them  to  answer  plainly,  <nd  to  consider  well.  "  Do  yon 
not,"  he  pursued,  "  wholly  neglect  joint  fasting?  Is  not  the  Count 
all  in  all  ?  Are  not  the  rest  mere  shadows,  calling  him  Rabbi ; 
almost  implicitly  both  believing  and  obeying  him  ?  Is  there  not 
something  of  levity  in  your  behaviour  ?  Are  you  in  general  serious 
enough  !  Are  you  zealous  and  wachful  to  redeem  time  ?  Do  you 
not  sometimes  fall  into  trilling  conversation  ?  Do  you  not  magnify 
your  own  church  too  much  ?  Do  j'ou  believe  any  who  are  not  of  it 
to  be  in  gospel  liberty  ?  Are  you  lot  straitened  in  your  love  ?  Do 
you  love  your  enemies  and  wickiid  men  as  yourselves  ?  Do  you 
not  mix  human  wisdom  with  divine,  joining  worldly  prudence  with 
heavenl}'  ?  Do  you  not  use  cunniig,  guile,  or  dissimulation  in  many 
cases  ?  Are  you  not  of  a  close,  i;nk,  reserved  temper  and  beha- 
viour ?  Is  not  the  spirit  of  secrecy  the  spirit  of  your  communion  ? 
Have  you  that  child-like  opennsss,  frankness,  and  plainness  of 
speech,  so  manifest  to  all  in  the  Apostles  and  first  Christians  ?" 

Some  of  these  queries  savourpf  supererogatory  righteousness, 
and  as  they  contain  no  allusion  ether  to  the  wild  heretical  fancies 
which  are  deducible  from  Count  Zinzendorfs  writings,  nor  to  his 
execrable  language,  it  is  evident  tliat  Wesley  must  have  been  igno- 
rant of  both.  He  saw  much  to  di?;)pprove  in  the  Moravians,  but  he 
says,  that  being  fearful  of  trusting  lis  own  judgment,  he  determined 
to  wait  yet  a  little  longer.  Indeer,  he  thought  that  whatever  might 
be  the  errors  of  the  United  Brethren,  the  good  greatly  prepondera- 
ted ;  and  therein  he  judged  of  them  more  truly,  as  well  as  more 
charitably,  than  when  he  afterwards  separated  from  them. 

How  he  judged  of  himself  at  this  time  appears  by  the  result  of  a 
curious  self-examination,  in  which  he  tried  himself  by  the  test  of 
St.  Paul  :  "  If  any  man  be  in  Cftrist,  he  is  anew  creature.  Old  things 
are  past  away.  Behold  all  things  are  become  new.'''  "  First,"  says 
Wesley,  *' his  judgments  are  new:  his  judgment  of  himself,  of  hap- 
piness, of  holiness.  He  judges  himself  to  be  altogether  fallen  short 
of  the  glorious  image  of  God  ;  to  have  no  good  thing  abiding  in  him, 
but  all  that  is  corrupt  and  abominable  ;  in  a  word,  to  be  wholly 
earthly,  sensual,  and  devilish,  a  motley  mixture  of  beast  and  devil. 
Thus,  by  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  1  judge  of  myself.  Therefore 
I  am  in  this  respect  a  new  creature.  , 

"  Again,  his  judgment  concerning  happiness  is  new.  He  would 
as  soon  expect  to  dig  it  out  of  the  earth,  as  to  find  it  in  riches,  ho- 
nour, pleasure,  (so  called,)  or  indeed  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  crea- 
ture. He  knows  there  can  be  no  happiness  on  earth,  but  in  the 
enjoyment  of  God,  and  in  the  foretaste  of  those  rivers  of  pleasure 
nrhich  flow  at  bis  right  hand  for  evermore.     Thus,  by  the  sr?.ri'  ni 
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God  in  Christ,  I  judge  of  happiness.     Therefore  I  am  in  this  respect 
a  new  creature. 

"  Yet  again,  his  judgment  concerning  holiness  is  new.  He  no 
longer  judges  it  to  be  an  outwjrd  thing  ;  to  consist  either  in  doing 
no  harm,  in  doing  good,  or  in  using  the  ordinances  of  God.  He 
sees  it  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soil  ;  the  image  of  God  fresh  stamped 
on  the  heart ;  an  entire  renewa  of  the  mind  in  every  temper  and 
thought,  after  the  likeness  of  tim  that'  created  it.  Thus,  by  the 
grace  of  God  in  Christ,  I  judge  »f  holiness.  Therefore  1  am  in  this 
respect  a  new  creature. 

"  Secondly,  his  designs  are  ntw.  It  is  the  design  of  his  life,  not 
to  heap  up  treasures  upon  earth  not  to  gain  the  praise  of  men,  not 
to  indulge  the  desires  of  the  fl(sh,  the  desire  of  the  eye,  or  the 
pride  of  life  :  but  to  regain  the  image  of  God,  to  have  the  life  of 
God  again  planted  in  his  soul,  atd  to  be  renewed  after  his  likeness 
in  righteousness  and  all  true  holness.  This,  by  the  grace  of  God 
in  Christ,  is  the  design  of  my  life.  Therefore  I  am  in  this  respect 
a  new  creature. 

"  Thirdly,  his  desires  are  new,  and  indeed  the  whole  train  of  his 
passions  and  inclinations  ;  they  ar3  no  longer  fixed  on  earthly  things  ; 
they  are  now  set  on  the  things  of  Heaven.  His  love  and  joy  and 
hope,  his  sorrow  and  fear,  have  all  respect  to  things  above  :  they 
all  point  heavenward.  Where  lis  treasure  is,  there  is  his  heart 
also. — I  dare  not  say  I  am  a  new  creature  in  this  respect,  for  other 
desires  often  arise  in  my  heart  :  )ut  they  do  not  reign,  I  put  them 
all  under  my  feet  through  Christ  which  strengtheneth  me  ;  there- 
fore, I  believe  that  He  is  creating  me  anew  in  this  also,  and  that  He 
has  begun,  though  not  finished  his  work. 

"  Fourthly,  his  conversation  is  new.  It  is  always  seasoned  with 
salt^  and  Jit  to  minister  grace  to  thehearers.  So  is  mine,  by  the  grace 
of  God  in  Christ ;  therefore,  I  sm  in  this  respect  a  new  creature. 

"Fifthly,  his  actions  are  new.  The  tenor  of  his  life  singly  points 
at  the  glory  of  God  ;  all  his  substance  and  time  are  devoted  thereto  : 
whether  he  eats  or  drinks,  or  whatever  he  does,  it  either  springs  from, 
or  leads  to  the  love  of  God  and  mm.  Such,  by  the  grace  of  God 
in  Christ,  is  the  tenor  of  my  life  ;  therefore,  in  this  respect,  I  am  a 
new  creature. 

"  But  St.  Paul  tells  us  elsewhere,  that  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is 
love,  peace,  joy,  long-svffering,  gentleness,  meekness,  temperance. 
Now,  although  by  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  I  find  a  measure  of 
some  of  these  in  myself,  viz.  of  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
meekness,  temperance  :  yet  others  I  lind  not :  I  cannot  tind  in  m)-^- 
self  the  love  of  God  or  of  Christ ;  lience,  my  deadness  and  wander- 
ings in  public  prayer  ;  hence  it  is  that  even  in  the  holy  communion, 
I  have  rarely  any  mor^  than  a  cold  attention  ;  hence,  when  I  hear 
•f  the  highest  instance  of  God's  love,  my  heart  is  still  senseless  and 
unaffected  ;  yea,  at  this  moment  1  feel  no  more  love  to  Him  than  to 
one  I  had  never  heard  of.  Again,  1  have  not  that  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  no  settled,  lasting  joy  ;  nor  have  I  such  a  peace  as  excludes 
the  possibility  either  of  fear  or  doubt.  When  holy  men  have  told 
me  I  had  no  faith,  I  have  often  doubted  whether  I  had  or  no  ;  and 
those  doi^bts  have  made  me  very  uneasy,  till  t  was  relieved  by 
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prayer  and  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Yet  upon  the  whole,  although  f 
have  not  yet  that  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  nor  that  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  my  heart,  nor  the  full  assurance  of  faith,  nor  the  (proper) 
tvitness  of  the  Spirit  with  my  spirit  that  I  am  a  child  of  God,  much 
less  am  I,  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the  words,  in  Christ  a  new 
creature  ;  I  nevertheless  trust  that  1  have  a  measure  of  faith,  and 
am  accepted  in  the  Beloved  :  I  trust  the  handwriting  that  was  against 
Die  is  blotted  out,  and  that  I  am  reconciled  to  God  through  his  Son." 

This  representation  of  his  own  state  is  evidently  faithful ;  hig 
Moravian  friends  did  not,  however,  judge  of  it  so  favourably.  De- 
iaraotte,  whose  less  active  and  less  ambitious  spirit  rested  content- 
edly after  he  had  joined  the  brethren,  said  to  him,  "  You  are  better 
than  you  was  at  Savannah.  You  know  that  you  was  then  quite 
wrong  ;  but  you  are  not  right  yet.  You  know  that  you  was  then 
blind  ;  but  you  do  not  see  now.  1  doubt  not  but  God  will  bring  you 
to  the  right  foundation  ;  but  I  have  no  hope  for  you  while  you  are 
on  the  present  foundation  ;  it  is  as  different  from  the  true,  as  the  right 
hand  from  the  left.  You  have  all  to  begin  anew.  I  have  observed 
all  your  words  and  actions,  and  I  see  you  are  of  the  same  spirit  still : 
you  have  a  simplicity,  but  it  is  a  simplicity  of  your  own  ;  it  is  not  the 
simplicity  of  Christ.  You  think  you  do  not  trust  in  your  own  works  ; 
but  you  do  trust  in  your  own  works.  You  do  not  believe  in  Christ. 
You  have  a  present  freedom  froni  sin  ;  but  it  is  only  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  it,  not  a  deliverance  from  it  ;  and  you  have  a  peace,  but  it 
is  not  a  true  peace  ;  if  death  were  to  approach,  you  would  find  all 
your  fears  return  ;  but  I  am  forbid  to  say  any  more  ;  my  heart  sinks 
in  me  like  a  stone." 

This  censure  lost  nothing  of  its  oracular  solemnity  by  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  concluded.  Wesley  was  troubled  by  it,  and  had  re- 
course to  bibliomancy,  which  was  then  his  favourite  practice  for 
comfort. — He  begged  of  God,  he  says,  an  answer  of  peace,  and 
opened  on  these  words  ;  "  As  many  as  walk  according  to  this  rule, 
peace  be  on  them,  and  mercy  upon  the  Israel  of  God.''  A  second  trial 
gave  him  for  a  text.  My  hour  is  not  yet  come.  The  opinion  of  ordi- 
nary men  he  despised  :  he  triumphed  over  obloquy,  and  he  was  im- 
penetrable to  all  reasoning  which  opposed  his  favourite  tenets,  or 
censured  any  part  of  his  conduct  ;  but  when  one  who  entered  into 
his  feelings  with  kindred  feeling,  and  agreed  with  him  entirely  in 
(jpinion,  assumed  towards  him  the  language  of  reproof  and  commise- 
ration, then  he  was  disturbed,  and  those  doubts  came  upon  him  again, 
which  might  have  led  him  to  distrust  his  enthusiastic  doctrine  of  assu- 
rance. This  disquietude,  which  chance  texts  of  Scripture  might  as 
easily  have  aggravated  as  allayed,  was  rem6ved  by  the  stimulants  of 
action  and  opposition,  and  more  especially  by  sympathy  and  success  ; 
for  though  he  might  easily  err  concerning  the  cause  of  the  effects 
which  he  produced,  it  was  impossible  to  doubt  their  reality,  and  in 
many  cases  their  utility  was  as  evident  as  their  existence. 

During  his  absence  in  Germany,  Charles  had  pmyed   with  some 
condemned*  criminals  in  Newgate,  and  accompanied  them,  with  two 

*  The  Ordinary,  on  these  occasions,  made  but  a  sorry  figure.  "  He  would  read  prayers,"  Charles 
Wesley  says,  "and  he  preached  most  miserably."  When  this  poor  man,  who  seems  willing  enougll 
to  have  done  bis  duty  i(  he  had  known  how ,  would  have  got  upon  the  cart  with  the  pritunen  at  th« 

Vol.  I.     ..  i5  v 
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Other  clergymen,  to  Tjburn.  In  consequence  of  this,  another  party 
of  poor  crentures  in  the  same  dreadful  situation  implored  the  same 
assistance,  and  the  two  brothers  wrought  them  i^to  a  state  of  mind 
not  less  happy  than  that  of  Socrates,  when  he  drank  the  hemlock. 
"  It  was  the  most  glorious  instance,"  says  Wesley,  "  I  ever  saw,  of 
faith  triumphing  over  sin  and  death."  One  of  the  sufferers  was  ask- 
ed how  he  fell  a  few  minutes  only  before  the  point  of  death,  and  he 
calmly  answered,  "  I  feel  a  peace  which  I  could  not  have  believedto 
be  possible  ;  and  I  know  it  is  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
understanding."  Well  might  he  be  encouraged  in  his  career  by  such 
proofs  of  his  own  power  !  Even  f re nz}'  was  rebuked  before  him  :  in 
one  of  the  workhouses  which  he  visited,  was  a  young  woman  raving 
mad,  screaming  and  tormenting  herself  continually.  His  countenance* 
and  manner,  and  voice,  always  impressive,  and  doubly  so  to  one 
tvho  had  been  little  accustomed  to  looks  of  kindness  and  words  of 
'consolation,  acted  upon  her  as  oil  upon  the  waves  :  the  moment  that 
he  began  she  was  still,  and  while  he  encouraged  her  to  seek  relief  in 
prayer,  saying,  "Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  able  and  willing  to  deliver 
you,"  the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks.  "  O  where  is  faith  upon 
earth  ?"  he  exclaims,  when  he  relates  this  anecdote  ;  "  why  are 
these  poor  wretches  left  under  the  open  bondage  of  Satan  ?  Jesus  '.. 
Master  !  give  thou  medicine  to  heal  their  sickness  ;  and  deliver 
those  who  are  now  also  vexed  with  unclean  spirits  !"  Wesley  al- 
ways maintained  that  madness  was  frequently  occasioned  by  demo- 
niacal possession,  and  in  this  opinion  he  found  many  to  encourage 
him.  At  this  time  his  prayers  were  desired  for  a  child  who  was 
"  lunatic,  and  sore  vexed  day  and  night,  that  our  Lord  might  be 
pleased  to  heal  him,  as  he  did  those  in  the  days  of  his  fiesh."  While 
the  apostolical  character  which  he  assumed  was  thus  acknowledged, 
and  every  day's  experience  made  him  more  conscious  of  his  own 
strength,  opposition  of  any  kind  served  only  to  make  him  hurry  on 
in  his  career,  as  water  when  it  is  poured  into  a  raging  conflagration, 
augments  the  violence  of  the  fire. 

Gib»!on  was  at  that  time  bi»)hop  of  London  :  he  was  of  a  mild  and 
conciliating  temper  ;  a  distinguished  antiquary,  a  sound  scholar, 
equally  frugal  and  beneficent,  perfectly  tolerant  as  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian, and  conscientiously  attached  as  becomes  a  Bishop  to  the  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  the  Church  in  which  he  held  so  high  and  con- 
spicuous a  station.  The  two  brothers  waited  upon  him  to  justify 
their  conduct  ;  this  seems  to  have  been  a  voluntary  measure  on 
their  part,  and  the  conversation  which  took  place,  as  far  as  it  has 
been  made  public,  reflects  more  credit  upon  the  Bishop  than  upou 
them.  With  regard  to  that  particular  tenet  which  now  notoriously 
characterized  their  preaching,  the  prelate  said,  "  If  by  assurance 
you  mean  an  inward  persuasion,  whereby  a  man  is  conscious  in  him- 
self, after  examining  his  life  by  the  law  of  God  and  weighing  his  own 
sincerity,  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  salvation,  and^cceptable  to  God,  I 
do  fjiot  see  how  any  good  Christian  can  be  without  such  an  assa- 
ranee."     They  made  answer  that  they  contended  for  this,  and  com- 

Ijlare  of  exerution,  thpy  begrged  that  he  would  not,  and  the  mob  kept  him  down. — What 
kind  of  machine  a  Newgate  Ordinary  was  in  those  days,  may  be  seen  in  Fielding  :  the  one 
who  edififs  Jonathan  Wild  with  a  sermon  before  the  punch  comes  in,  seems  to  have  been  drawfl 
frirm  the  lifo. 
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plained  that  the}'  had  been  charged  with  Antinomianism  because  they 
preached  justification  by  faith  alone.  But  this  was  not  the  assurance 
for  which  they  contended.;  they  contended  against  it;  and  in  the 
place  of  that  calm  and  settled  reliance  upon  the  goodness  of  Al- 
mighty God,  which  results  from  reason  and  revelation,  and  is  the  re- 
ward of  a  well-spent  life,  they  required  an  enthusiastic  confidence  aa 
excessive  as  the  outrageous  self-condemnation  by  which  it  was  to  be 
preceded,  and  in  which  it  was  to  have  its  root. 

They  spoke  also  upon  the  propriety  of  rebaptizing  Dissenters  : 
Wesley  said  that  if  any  person  dissatisfied  with  lay-baptism  should 
desire  episcopal,  he  should  think  it  his  duty  to  administer  it :  the 
Bishop  said  he  was  against  it  himself;  and  the  interview  ended  with 
his  telling  them  that  they  might  have  free  access  to  him  at  all  times. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  Charles  availed  himself  of  this  permis- 
sion, and  informed  him  that  a  woman  had  desired  him  to  baptize  her, 
not  being  satisfied  with  her  baptism  by  a  Dissenter  ;  she  said  sure, 
and  unsure  were  not  the  same.  The  Bishop  replied,  that  he  wholly, 
disapproved  of  it  :  and  Charles  Wesley  made  answer  that  he  did  not 
expect  his  approbation,  but  only  came  in  obedience  to  give  him  no- 
tice of  his  intention.  "  It  is  irregular,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  I  never 
receive  any  such  information,  but  from  the  minister." — "  My  Lord, 
the  Rubric  does  not  so  much  as  require  the  minister  to  give  you  no- 
tice, but  any  discreet  person  :  I  have  the  minister's  leave."  "  Who 
gave  you  authority  to  baptize  ?" — "  Your  Lordship,"  replied 
Charles,  (for  he  had  been  ordained  priest  by  him,)  "  and  I  shall  ex- 
ercise it  in  any  part  of  the  known  world." — "  Are  you  a  licensed 
curate  ?"  said  the  Bishop,  who  began  to  feel  justly  offended  at  the 
tenor  of  this  conversation  ;  and  Charles  Wesley,  who  then  perceived 
that  he  could  no  longer  appeal  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  replied  he  had 
the  leave  of  the  proper  minister. — "  But  do  you  not  know  that  no^ 
man  can  exercise  parochial  duty  in  London  without  my  leave  ?  It  is 
only  sub  silentio.^^ — "  But  you  know  many  do  take  that  permission  for 
authority,  and  you  yourself  allow  it." — "  It  is  one  thing  to  connive," 
said  the  Bishop,  "  and  another  to  approve  :  I  have  power  to  inhibit 
you." — "  Does  your  Lordship  exact  that  power  ?  Do  yoa  now  inhibit 
me  ?"  The  answer  was,  "  Oh,  why  will  you  push  matters  to  an  ex- 
treme !"  and  the  Bishop  put  an  end  to  this  irritating  interview  by 
^^)''"g»  "  Well,  Sir,  you  knew  my  judgment  before,  and  you  know  it 
now."  Charles  Wesley  would  not  reflect  with  much  satisfaction 
upon  this  dialogue  when  he  and  his  brother  altered  their  opinions 
respecting  the  point  in  dispute.  They  had,  indeed,  great  reason  to 
admire  the  temper  and  the  wisdom  of  this  excellent  Prelate,  and  of 
the  Primate  also  upon  whom  they  waited  to  justify  themselves,  soon 
afterwards,  without  a  summons.  "  He  showed  us,"  says  Charles, 
"  great  affection,  and  cautioned  us  to  give  no  more  umbrage  than 
was  necessary  for  our  own  defence,  to  forbear  exceptionable  phra 
3es,  and  to  keep  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church."  We  told  him  we 
expected  persecution  would  abide  by  the  Church  till  her,  articles 
and  homilies  were  repealed.  He  assured  us  he  knew  of  no  design 
in  the  governors  of  the  Church  to  innovate  ;  neither  should  there 
be  any  innovation  while  he  lived.  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that 
?Vhs  "great  and  good  man,"  as  Wesley  deservedly  calls  Archbishop 
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Potter,  gave  bitn  an  advicefor  which  he  acknowledged,  maDy  yearsaf- 
terwards,  that  he  had  ever  since  luul  occasion  to  bless  God.  "  If 
you  desire  to  be  extensively  useful,  do  not  spend  your  time  and 
strength  in  contending  for  or  against  such  things  as  are  of  a  disputa- 
ble nature  ;  but  in  testifying  against  open,  notorious  vice,  and  in  pro- 
moting real,  essential  holiness." 

But  whatever  benefit  Wesley  might  have  derived  from  this  wise 
counsel  in  his  cooler  years,  he  was  in  no  stale  to  profit  by  it  when  it 
was  given.  At  that  time  he  exclaimed,  "  God  deliver  me  and  all 
that  seek  him  in  sincerity,  from  what  the  world  calls  Christian  pru- 
dence!^' He  was  in  the  high  fever  of  enthusiasm,  and  they  among 
whom  he  conversed  were  continually  administering  cordials  which 
kept  the  passion  at  its  height.  One  of  them  thus  describes  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  "  born  of  God  :  it  was  an  instantaneous  act : 
my  whole  heart  was  fifled  with  a  divine  power,  drawing  all  the  facul- 
ties of  my  soul  after  Christ,  which  continued  three  or  four  nights 
and  days.  It  was  as  a  mighty  rushing  wind  coming  into  the  soul, 
enabling  me  from  that  moment  to  be  more  than  conqueror  over  those 
corruptions  which  before  I  was  always  a  slave  to.  Since  that  time 
the  whole  bent  of  my  will  hath  been  towards  him  day  and  night, 
even  in  my  dreams.  I  know  that  I  dwell  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  me  ; 
I  am  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh."  This  looks  like  Mo- 
ravian language  :  but  the  most  extraordinary  effusion  of  enthusiastic 
raptures  which  has,  perhaps,  ever  been  produced  in  a  Protestant 
country,  was  addressed  to  Wesley  at  this  time  by  one  of  his  disci- 
ples, a  young  woman,  in  her  twentieth  year,  who  calls  him  her  most 
dear  and  honoured  father  in  Christ.  Her  eyes,  she  said,  had  been 
opened,  and  though  her  life  had  been  what  the  world  calls  irre- 
proachable, she  had  found  that  her  sins  were  great,  and  that  God 
kept  an  account  of  them.  Her  very  tears  were  sin  ;  she  doubted, 
feared  and  sometimes  despairetl  ;  her  heart  became  hard  as  a  stone, 
even  the  joy  which  she  received  at  the  sacrament  went  out  like  a 
lamp  for  want  of  oil,  and  she  fell  into  her  old  state,  a  state  of  dam- 
nation. A  violent  pain  in  the  head  seized  her  whenever  she  began 
to  pray  earnestly,  or  cry  out  aloud  to  Christ.  When  she  was  in  this 
atate,  her  sister,  who  had  just  received  the  atonement,  came  to  see 
ber,  and  related  her  own  happy  regeneration.  "  That  night,"  she 
continues,  "  I  went  i-nlo  the  garden,  and  considering  what  she  bad 
told  me,  I  saw  Him  by  faith,  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of  fire.  Him 
who  justifieth  the  ungodly.  I  told  Him  1  was  ungodly,  and  it  was  for 
me  that  He  died  ;  His  blood  did  I  plead  with  great  faith,  to  blot  out 
the  handwriting  that  was  against  me.  1  told  my  Saviour  that  Ke 
had  promised  to  give  rest  to  all  that  were  heavy  laden  ;  this  promise 
I  claimed,  and  I  saw  Him  by  fiith  stand  condemned  before  God  in  my 
stead.  1  saw  the  fountain  opened  in  His  side.  As  I  hungered  he 
fed  me  ;  as  I  thirsted  He  gave  me  out  of  that  fountain  to  drink.  And 
60  strong  was  my  faith,  that  if  I  had  all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world 
laid  upon  me,  I  knew  and  na-  sure  one  drop  of  His  blood  was  sutbcient 
to  atone  for  all.  Well,  I  clave  unto  him,  and  He  did  wash  me  in 
His  blood  :  He  hath  clothed  me  with  His  righteoiivness,  and  has  pre- 
sented me  to  His  Father,  to  His  God  and  my  God,  a  pure  spotless 
virgin,  as  if  I  had  never  committed  anv  sin.    "Think  what  a  transport 
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(it  joy  I  was  then  in,  when  I  that  was  lost  and  undone,  dropping  into 
hell,  felt  a  Redeemer  come  who  is  mighty  to  save,  to  save  to  the  utter- 
most.'  Yet  I  did  not  receive  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  at  that  time  ; 
but  in  about  half  an  hour  the  devil  came  with  great  power  to  tempt 
me  ;  however,  I  minded  him  not,  but  went  in  and  lay  down  pretty 
much  composed  in  my  mind.  My  sins  were  forgiven,  but  I  knew  I 
was  not  yet  born  of  God.  In  the  morning  1  tound  the  work  of  the 
Spirit  was  very  powerful  upon  me  ;  as  my  mother  bore  me  with 
great  pain,  so  did  I  feel  great  pain  in  my  soul  in  being  born  of  God. 
Indeed  I  thought  the  pains  of  death  were  upon  me,  and  that  my  soul 
was  then  taking  leave  of  the  body  ;  I  thought  1  was  going  to  Him 
whom  1  saw  with  strong  faith,  standing  ready  to  receive  me.  In 
this  violent  agony  I  continued  about  four  hours,  and  then  I  began  to 
feel  the  Spirit  of  God,  bearing  wit7iess  with  my  spirit,  that  I  was  born 
of  God.  Oh,  mighty,  powerful,  happy  change  ! — The  love  of  God 
was  shed  abroad  in  my  heart,  and  a  flame  kindled  there  with  pains  so 
violent  yet  so  very  ravishing,  that  my  body  was  almost  torn  asunder. 
1  loved  ;  the  Spirit  cried  strong  in  my  heart  ;  I  sweated  ;  I  trembled  ; 
I  fainted  ;  I  sung  ;  1  joined  my  voice  with  those  that  excel  in  strength  ; 
my  soul  was  got  up  into  the  holy  mount  ;  I  had  no  thoughts  of  com- 
ing down  again  into  the  body  ;  I  who  not  long  before  had  called  to 
the  rocks  to  fall  on  me,  and  the  mountains  to  cover  me,  could  now 
call  for  nothing  else,  but  Come,  Lord  Jesus!  Corne  quickly! — Oh,  I 
thought  my  head  was  a  fountain  of  water  !  1  was  dissolved  in  love  : 
My  beloved  is  mine,  and  lam  his  ;  He  has  all  charms  ;  He  has  ravish- 
ed my  heart  ;  He  is  my  comforter,  my  friend,  my  all.  He  is  now 
in  his  garden,  feeding  among  the  lilies  !  Oh,  I  am  sick  of  love  ;  He  is 
altogether  lovely,  the  chiefest  among  ten  thousand  !  Ob,  how  Jesus 
tills,  Jesus  extends,  Jesus  overwhelms  the  soul  in  which  he  dwells  I" 
That  a  Franciscan  or  Dominican  confessor  should  encourage  ravings 
and  raptures  like  these  in  an  enthusiastic  girl,  with  a  view  to  some 
gainful  imposture,  or  to  fouler  purposes,  would  be  nothing  extraor- 
dinary ;  for  such  things  have  sometimes  passed  current,  and  some- 
times been  detected.  In  Wesley's  case  it  is  perfectly  certain  that 
no  ill  motive  existed,  and  that  when  he  sanctioned  the  rhapsody  by 
making  it  public,  he  was  himself  in  as  high  a  state  of  excitement  as 
his  spiritual  daughter  :  but  it  is  remarkable  that  when  the  fermenta- 
tion of  his  zeal  was  over,  when  time  and  experience  had  matured 
his  mind,  and  Methodism  had  assumed  a  sober  character  as  well  as  a 
consistent  form,  he  should  have  continued  to  send  it  abroad  without 
one  qualifying,  sentence,  or  one  word  of  caution  to  those  numerous 
readers,  who,  without  such  caution,  would  undoubtedly  suppose  that 
it  was  intended  for  edification  and  example. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  VVhitefield  returned  from  Georgia  : 
during  a  residence  of  three  months  there,  he  had  experienced  none 
of  those  vexations  which  had  embittered  Wesley's  life  among  the  colo- 
nists ;  for  though  he  discharged  his*  duty  with  equal  fervour  and  equal 

*  "  My  ordinary  way,"  he  says,  "  of  dividing  my  ministerial  labours  has  been  as  follows ;  On  Sun- 
day moroin',',  at  five  o'clock,  I  publicly  expound  the  lesson  for  the  morning  or  evening:  service,  as  I 
see  most  suited  to  the  people's  edification  :  at  ten  I  preach  and  read  prayers  ;  at  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon I  do  the  same,  and  at  seven  expound  part  of  the  Church  Catecliism,  at  which  great  num- 
bers are  usually  present.  I  visit  from  house  to  house,  read  public  prayers,  and  catechize  (unless 
6oi]ielliin;»  cxtraoidinary  happ«.ns)  and  visit  the  sick  every  dsyj  and  read  to  as  many  of  the  paj-ish- 
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plainness,  he  never  attempted  to  revive  obsolete  forms,  noi 
insi;;ted  upon  unnecessary  scruples.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
people  of  Savannah,  that,  though  they  knew  his  intimacy  with 
Wesley,  they  received  him  at  first  without  any  appearance  of  ill- 
vk'ill,  and  soon  became  so  attached  to  him,  that,  as  he  says,  he  was  re- 
ally happy  in  his  little  foreign  cure,  and  could  have  cheerfully  re- 
mained among  them.  Two  objects,  however,  rendered  it  necessa- 
ry for  him  to  return  to  England  ;  first,  that  he  might  receive  priest's 
orders  ;  and  secondly,  that  he  might  raise  contributions  for  founding 
and  supporting  an  orphan-house  in  the  colony.  To  this  design  his 
attention  had  previously  been  called  by  Charles  Wesley  and  Gene- 
ral Oglethorpe  ;  and  he  was  encouraged  by  the  signal  success  of  Pro- 
fessor Franke,  in  establishing  a  similar  institution  at  Halle.  Accord- 
ingly he  sailed  for  Europe,  and  after  a  miserable  voyage  of  nine 
weeks  and  three  days,  when  they  had  been  long  upon  short  allow- 
ance, had  exhausted  their  last  cask  of  water,  and  knew  not  where 
they  were,  they  came  safe  into  Limerick  harbour. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  London,  he  waited  on  the  Bishop  and  on 
the  Primate  :  they  received  him  favourably,  and  no  doubt  were  in 
hopes  that  the  great  object  which  he  now  had  in  view  would  fix  him 
in  Georgia,  where  there  was  no  danger  that  his  enthusiasm  should 
take  a  mischievous  direction.  The  trustees  highly  approved  his 
conduct ;  at  the  request  of  the  magistrates  and  settlers  they  present- 
ed him  with  the  living  of  Savannah,  and  he  was  ordained  priest  by 
his  venerable  friend  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester.  "  God  be  praised," 
says  he  ;  "I  was  praying  night  and  day  whilr^t  on  shipboard,  if  it 
might  be  the  divine  will,  that  good  Bishoj)  Benson,  who  laid  bands 
on  me  as  a  deacon,  might  now  make  me  a  priest ;  and  now  my  prayer 
is  answered."  There  remained  the  business  of  raising  money  for 
the  orphan-house,  and  this  detained  him  in  England  long  enough  to 
take  those  decisive  measures  which,  jn  their  inevitable  consequen- 
ces, led  step  by  step  to  the  separation  of  the  Methodists  from  the 
Church,  and  their  organization  as  a  sect. 

Many  societies  had  by  this  time  been  formed  in  London,  but  the 
central  place  of  meeting  was  a  large  room  in  Fetter-lane.  Here 
they  had  their  love-feasts,  at  which  they  ate  bread  and  water  in  the 
intervals  of  singing  and  praying,  and  where  they  encouraged  each 
other  in  excesses  of  devotion,  which,  if  they  found  the  mind  sane, 
were  not  likely  long  to  leave  it  so.  "  On  the  first  night  of  the  new 
year,"  says  Wesley,  "  Mr.  Hall,  Kinchin,  Ingham,  Whitefield, 
Hutcliins,  and  my  brother  Charles,  were  present  at  our  love-feast, 
with  about  sixty  of  our  brethren.  About  three  in  the  morning,  as  we 
were  continuing  instant  in  prayer,  the  power  of  God  came  mightily 
upon  us,  insomuch,  that  many  cried  out  for  exceeding  joy,  and  many 
fell  to  the  ground.  As  soon  as  we  were  recovered  a  little  from  that 
awe  and  an)azement  at  the  presence  of  his  majesty,  we  broke  out 
with  one  voice,  We  praise  thee,  O  God  ;  lee  ackno-ui-[edge  thee  to  be  the 
Lord."     "  it  was  a  Pentecost  season,  indeed,"  says   Whitefield  : 

ioncrs  as  will  come  to  the  par«onage-house  thrice  a  week."  (Journals,  p.  90.)  And  in  one  of  his 
lcttcr.«.hesay;,"  I  visit  from  liouse  to  house,  ratechize,  read  prayers  twice,  and  expound  the  two 
second  lessons  everj  U;iy  ;  read  tu  a  house-ful!  of  people  three  tiiiies  a  week ;  expound  the  two  le.s- 
soTis  nt  five  in  the  niorninp,  read  prayers  and  preach  twice,  and  expound  the  catechism  to  servants. 
Ac.  at  seven  la  the  evetrtng  every  Suiulay."    (Letter  40.) 
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'*  sometimes  whole  nights  were  spent  in  prayer.  Often  have  we 
been  filled  as  with  new  wine  ;  and  often  have  I  seen  them  over- 
whelmed.with  the  Divine  Presence,  and  cry  out,  *  Will  God  indeed 
dwell  with  men  upon  earth  ?  How  dreadful  is  this  place  !  This  is 
no  other  than  the  house  of  God  and  the  gate  of  Heaven!'  " 

Meetings  of  this  kind  prolonged  far  into  the  midnight,  and  even 
through  the  night,  vvere  what  neither  the  Wesleys  nor  Whiteficld 
approved  in  their  cooler  age.  They  gave  just  offence  to  the  better 
part  of  the  clerg}'  ;  and  men  who  were  neither  deficient  in  piety  nor 
in  zeal,  properly  refused  to  lend  their  pulpits  to  preachers  who 
seemed  to  pride  themselves  upon  setting  prudence  at  defiance.  But 
if  this  had  not  driven  them  to  field-preaching,  they  would  have  ta- 
ken to  that  course,  from  a  necessity  of  a  different  nature.  One  Sun- 
day, when  Whitefield  was  preaching  at  Bermondsey  church,  as  he 
tells  us,  "  with  great  freedom  in  his  heart,  and  clearness  in  his  voice," 
to  a  crowded  congregation,  near  a  thousand  people  stood  in  the 
churchyard  during  the  service,  hundreds  went  away  who  could  not 
find  room,  and  he  had  a  strong  inclination  to  go  out  and  preach  to 
them  from  one  of  the  tomb-stones.  "  This,"  he  says,  "  put  me  first 
upon  thinking  of  preaching  without  doors.  I  mentioned  it  to  some 
friends,  who  looked  upon  it  as  a  mad  notion.  However,  we  knelt 
down  and  prayed  that  nothing  may  be  done  rashly.  Hear  and  an- 
swer, O  Lord,  for  thy  name's  sake!" 

About  a  fortnight  afterwards  he  went  to  Bristol.  Near  that  city  is 
a  tract  of  country  called  Kingswood  ;  formerly,  as  its  name  implies, 
it  had  been  a  royal  chase,  containing  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand acres,  but  it  had  been  gradually  appropriated  by  the  several 
lords  whose  estates  lay  round  about  its  borders  ;  and  their  title, 
which  for  a  long  time  was  no  better  than  what  possession  gave  them, 
had  been  legalized.  The  deer  had  long  since  disappeared,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  wood  also  ;  and  coal  mines  having  been  discover- 
ed there,  from  which  Bristol  derives  its  chief  supply  of  fuel,  it  was 
now  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  as  lawless  as  the  foresters,  their 
forefathers,  but  far  more  brutal,  and  differing  as  much  from  the  peo- 
ple of  the  surrounding  country  in  dialect  as  in  appearance.  They 
had  at  that  time  no  place  of  worship,  for  Kingswood  then  belonged 
to  the  out-parish  of  St.  Philip  and  Jacob  ;  and  if  the  colliers  had 
been  disposed  to  come  from  a  distance  of  three  and  four  miles,  they 
would  have  found  no  room  in  the  parish  church  of  a  populous  suburb. 
When  upon  his  last  visit  to  Bristol,  before  his  embarcation.  White- 
field  spoke  of  converting  the  savages,  many  of  his  friends  said  to  him, 
"  What  need  of  going  abroad  for  this  ?  Have  we  not  Indians  enough 
at  home  ?  If  you  have  a  mind  to  convert  Indians,  there  are  colliers 
enough  in  Kingswood." 

Toward  these  colliers,  Whitefield,  as  he  says,  had  long  felt  his 
bowels  yearn,  for  they  were  very  numerous,  and  yet  as  sheep  hav- 
ing no  shepherd.  In  truth,  it  was  a  matter  of  duty  and  of  sound  po- 
licy, (which  is  always  duty,)  that  these  people  should  not  be  left  in  a 
state  of  bestial  ignorance  ;  heathens,  or  worse  than  heathens,  in  the 
midst  of  a  Christian  country,  and  brutal  as  savages,  in  the  close  vici- 
nity of  a  city  which  was  then  in  extent,  wealth,  population,  and  com- 
mercial importance,  the  second  city  in  England.     On  the  afternoon-. 
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therefore,  of  Saturday,  Feb.  17,  1739,  he  stood  upon  a  mount,  in  a 
place  called  Rose  Green,  his  "  first  field  pulpit,"  and  preached  to  as 
many  as  came  to  hear,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  such  an.  address. 
"  I-  thought,"  says  he,  "  it  might  be  doing  the  service  of  my  Creator, 
who  had\  mountain  for  his  pulpit,  and  the  heavens  for  a  sounding- 
board  ;  and  who,  when  his  gospel  was  refused  by  the  Jews,  sent  his 
servants  into  the  highways  and  hedges."  Not  above  two  hundred 
persons  g;ithered  around  him,  for  there  had  been  no  previous  notice 
of  his  inTcntion  ;  and  these  perhaps  being  no  way  prepared  for  his 
exhortations,  were  more  astonished  than  impressed  by  what  they 
heard.  But  the  first  step  was  taken,  and  Whitefield  was  fully  aware 
of  its  importance.  "  Blessed  be  God,"  he  says  in  his  journal,  "  that 
the  ice  is  now  broke,  and  I  have  now  taken  the  field.  Some  may 
censure  me  ;  but  is  there  not  a  cause  ?  Pulpits  are  denied,  and  the 
poor  colliers  ready  to  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge."  It  was  not,  ' 
however,  because  pulpits  were  denied  him  that  he  had  preached  up- 
on the  mount  at  Rose  Green  :  but  in  the  course  wherein  he  was 
proceeding,  that  which  at  first  was  choice,  soon  became  necessity. 

When  Whitefield  arrived  at  Bristol,  the  Chancellor  of  that  diocess 
had  told  him  that  he  would  not  prohibit  any  minister  from  lending 
him  a  church  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  week  he  sent  for  him,  and 
told  him  he  intended  to  stop  his  proceedings.  He  then  asked  him 
by  what  authority  he  preached  in  the  diocess  of  Bristol  without  a 
license.  Whitefield  replied,  "  I  thought  that  custom  was  grown  ob- 
solete.— And  why,  pray.  Sir,  did  not  you  ask  the  clergyman  this 
question  who  preached  for  you  last  Thursday  ?"  This  reply  he 
relates  without  the  slightest  sense  of  its  impropriety  or  irrelevance. 
The  Chancellor  then  read  to  him  those  canons  which  forbade  any 
minister  from  preaching  in  a  private  house.  Whitefield  answered, 
he  apprehended  they  did  not  apply  to  professed  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England — When  he  was  informed  of  his  mistake,  he  said, 
"  there  is  also  a  canon,  Sir,  forbidding  all  clergymen  to  frequent 
taverns  and  play  at  cards;  why  is  not  that  put  in  execution?" 
and  he  added,  that  notwithstanding  those  canons,  he  could  not  but 
speak  the  things  which  he  knew,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed as  usual.  The  answer  was  written  down,  and  the  Chancellor 
then  said,  "  I  am  resolved.  Sir,  if  you  preach  or  expound  anywhere 
in  this  diocess  till  you  have  a  license,  I  will  first  suspend,  and  then 
excommunicate  you."  With  this  declaration  of  war  they  parted  : 
but  the  advantage  was  wholly  on  the  side  of  Whitefield,  for  the  day 
of  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  gone  by  :  laws  which  have  long  slept 
may  sometimes  be  awakened  to  an  ill  purpose,  rarely  to  a  good  one  ; 
and  where  discipline  is  obsolete,  and  the  laws  are  feeble,  enthusiasm, 
like  Drawcansir  in  the  rehearsal,  can  do  whatever  it  dares. 

Whitefield  had  none  of  that  ambition  which  formed  so  promi- 
nent a  part  of  Wesley's  character  :  but  he  had  a  great  longing  to  be 
persecuted.  Upon  recording  his  interview  with  the  Chancellor  in 
iiis  journal,  he  says,  "  this  day  my  Master  honoured  me  more  thaa 
ever  he  did  yet  ;"  and  his  letters  are  full  of  aspirations  for  martyr- 
dom, and  prophetic  hopes  which,  in  a  persecuting  age,  would  infalli- 
bly have  wrought  their  own  accomplishment.  "  O  dear  Mr.  H.," 
he  says  to  one  of  his  correspondents,  "  my-heart  is  drawn  towards 
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London  most  strangely.     Perhaps  you  may  hear  of  your  friend's  im- 
prisonment ;  1  expect  no  other  preferment.     God  grant  I  may  be- 
have so,  that  when  I  sufier  it  may  not  be  for  my  own  imprudences, 
but  for  righteousness'  sake,  and  then  i  am  sure  the  spirit  of  Christ  and 
of  glory  will  rest  upon  my  soul."     Soon  afterwards  he  says,  "  The 
hour  of  my  imprisonment  is  not  yet  come  ;   1  am  not  fit  as  yet  to  be 
so  highly  honoured."     Then  again  his  hopes  are  exalted  :  ^'  1  am 
only  beginning  to  begin  to  be  a  Christian.     I  must  suffer  also  as  well 
as  ch  for  my  dear  Master.     Perhaps  a  storm  is  gathering.     I  believe 
God  will  permit  it  to  fall  on  my  head  iirst.    This  comes  then,  honour- 
ed Sir,  to  desire  your  prayers  that  none  of  those  things  may  move 
me  ;  and  that  1  may  not  count  even  my  life  dear  unto  me  :  so  that  I 
may  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I   have  re- 
ceived of  the  Lord  Jesus.    Though  1  die  for  him,  yet  1  beseech  you, 
honoured  Sir,  to  pray  that  1  may  not  in  any   way  deny   him."     And 
again,  "  The  hour  of  suffering  is  not  yet  come.     God  prepare  us  all 
for  it !   I  expect  to  suflcr  for  my  blessed  Master's  name  sake.     But 
wherefore  do  1   fear?  my  Master  will  pray  for  me  :   if  the  gospel 
continues  to  run  and  have  such  free  course,  I  must  suffer  as  well  as 
preach  for  my   dear  Lord  Jesus.     O  lift  up  your  hands,  deal  Sir,  in 
the  congregation  of  the  faithful,  that  1  may  willingly,  if  need  be,  re- 
sist unto  blood  :  but  not  with  carnal  weapons.     Taking  the  sword 
out  of  the  hand  of  God's  spirit,  I  fear,  has  more  than  once  stopped 
the  progress   of  the  gospel.     The  Quakers,  tliough  wrong  in  their 
principles,  yet  I  think  have  left  us  an  example  of  patient  suffering, 
and  did  more  by  their  bold,  unanimous,  and  persevering  testimonies, 
than  if  they  had  taken  up  all  the  arms  in  the  kingdom.     In  this  re- 
spect I   hope  1  shall  follow  them  as  they  did  Christ  ;  and  though  I 
die  for  him,  yet  take  up  no  carnal  weapon  in  defence  of  him  in  any 
wise." — "If the  vvoik   goes  on,   a  trying  time    will  come.      1  pray 
God  the  same  spirit  may  be  Jound  in  all  that  profess  the  Lord  Jesus, 
as  was  in  the  primitive  saints,  confessors,  and  martyrs.     As  for  my 
own  part,  I  expect  nothing  but  afflictions  and  bonds.     The  spirit,  as 
well  as  the  doctrines  of  popery,  prevails  much  in  many  protestants' 
hearts  ;  they   already  breathe    out  threatenings  ;  what   wonder   if, 
when  in  their  power,  they  should  breathe  out  slaughters  also  ?  This 
is  my  comfort,  the  doctrines  I  have  taught  are  the  doctrines  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  doctrines  of  our  own  and  of  other  reformed  churches.      If  I 
suffer  for  preaching  them,  so  be   it !  Thou  shalt  answer  for  me,  O 
Lord  my  God  !   1  rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  it,  and  beseech  thee,  my 
dear  Redeemer,  to  strengthen  me  in  a  suffering  hour."     Such  fears, 
or  rather  such  hopes,  were  suited  to  the  days  of  Queen  Mary,  Bishop 
Gardiner,  and  Bishop  Bonner  ; — they  are  ridiculous  or  disgusting  in 
the  time  of  George  the  Second,  Archishop  Potter,  and  Bishop  Gib- 
son.    It  might  be  suspected  that  Whitefield  had  grown  deranged  by 
the  perpetual  reading  of  Fox's  Martyrs,  like  Don  Quixote  over  his 
books  of  chivalry,  and  Loyola  over  the  Lives  of  the  Saints.     But  it 
was  neither  by   much   reading,  nor  much  learning,  that  Whitefield 
was  aff"ected.     His  heart  was  full  of  benevolence  and    piety — his 
feelings  were  strong  and  ardent,  his  knowledge  little,  and  his  judg- 
ment  weak — and,  by   gazing  intensely  and  continuously  upon  one 
bright  and  blazing  truth,  he  had  blinded  himself  to  all  things  else. 
Vo;-.   1.  16  n 
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Having  once  taken  the  field,  he  was  soon  encouraged  to  persevere 
in  so  promising  a  course.  All  the  churches  being  now  shut,  and, 
as  be  says,  if  open,  not  able  to  contain  half  that  came  to  hear,  he 
went  again  to  Kingswood  :  his  second  audience  consisted  of  some 
two  thousand  persons,  his  third  from  four  to  five  thousand,  and  they 
went  on  increasing  to  ten,  fourteen,  twenty  thousand.  "  The  sun 
shone  very  bright,"  he  says,  "  and  the  people  standing  in  such  an 
awful  manner  round  the  mount,  in  the  profoundest  silence,  filled  me 
with  a  holy  admiration.  Blessed  be  God  for  such  a  plentiful  har- 
vest. Lord,  do  thou  send  forth  more  labourers  into  thy  harvest  !" 
On  another  occasion  he  says,  "  The  trees  and  hedges  were  full. 
All  was  hii?h  when  I  began  :  the  sun  shone  bright,  and  God  enabled 
ine  to  preach  for  an  hour  with  great  power,  and  so  loud,  that  all,  I 

was  told,  could   hear  me.     Blessed   be  God  Mr.  spoke  right ; 

the  fire  is  kindled  in  the  coinitry  T' — "  To  behold  such  crowds  stand- 
ing together  in  such  an  awful  silence,  and  to  hear  the  echo  of  their 
singing  run  from  one  end  of  them  to  the  other,  was  very  solemn  and 
striking.  How  iuluiitely  more  solemn  and  striking  will  the  general 
assembly  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  be,  when  they  join 
in  singing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb  in  Heaven  !"  Yet  he 
says,  "  As  the  scene  was  new,  and  1  had  just  began  to  be  an  extem- 
pore preacher,  it  often  occasioned  many  inward  conflicts.  Some- 
times, when  twenty  thousand  people  were  before  me,  I  had  not  ia 
my  own  apprehension,  a  word  to  say  either  to  God  or  them.  But 
I  never  was  totally  deserted  ;  and  frequently  (for  to  deny  it  would 
be  lying  against  God)  so  assisted,  that  I  knew  by  happy  experience 
what  our  Lord  meant  by  saying,  out  of  his  belly  shall  Jloxs)  rivers  of 
living  Tiu<ers."  The  deep  silence  of  his  rude  auditors  was  the  first 
proof  that  he  had  impressed  them  ;  and  it  may  well  be  imagined  how 
greatly  the  consciousness  and  confidence  of  his  own  powers  must 
have  been  increaseii,  when,  as  he  says,  he  saw  the  white  gutters 
made  by  the  tears  which  plentifully  fell  down  their  black  cheeks — 
hi  ick  as  they  came  out  of  their  coal-pits.  "  The  open  firmament 
above  me,"  says  he,  "  the  prospect  of  the  adjacent  fields,  with  the 
sight  of  thousands  and  thousands,  some  in  coaches,  some  on  horse- 
back, and  some  in  the  trees,  and  at  times  all  affected  and  drenched 
in  tears  together  ;  to  which  sometimes  was  added  the  solemnity  of 
tiie  approaching  evening,  was  almost  too  much  for.  and  quite  over- 
came me." 

^VhiIe  Whitefield  thus  with  such  signal  success  was  renewing  a 
practice  which  had  not  been  seen  in  England  since  the  dissolution  of 
the  monastic  orders,  Methodism  in  London  had  reached  its  highest 
point  of  extravagance,  and  produced  upon  susceptible  subjects  a 
bodily  disease,  peculiar  and  infectious  ;  which  both  by  those  who 
excited  and  those  who  experienced  it,  was  believed  to  be  part  of  the 
process  of  regeneration,  and,  therefore,  the  work  of  God.  The 
hrst  patients  having  no  example  to  encourage  them,  naturally  re- 
strained themselves  as  much  as  they  could  ;  they  fell  however  into 
convulsive  motions,  and  could  not  refrain  from  uttering  cries  ;  and 
these  things  gave  oflence  at  first,  and  occasioned  disputes  in  the 
society.  Charles  Wesley  thought  them  "  no  sign  of  grace."  The 
first  violent  case  which  occurred,  was  that  of  a  middle-aged  woman 
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in  the  middle  rank  of  life,  who  for  three  years  had  been  "under 
strong  convictions  of  sin,  and  in  such  a  terror  of  mind,  that  she  hud 
DO  comfort  in  any  thing,  nor  any  rest  day  or  night."  The  minister 
of  her  parish,  whom  she  had  consulted,  assured  her  husband  that 
she  was  stark  mad,  and  advised  him  to  send  immediately  for  a  phy- 
sician ;  and  the  physician  being  of  the  same  opinion,  she  was  bled, 
blistered,  and  drenched  accordingly.  One  evening  in  a  meeting 
where  Wesley  was  expounding  to  live  or  six  hundred  persons,  she 
suddenly  cried  out  as  if  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  appeared  to 
some  of  those  about  her  almost  to  be  in  that  state  ;  others,  however, 
who  began  to  have  some  experience  in  such  cases,  understood  that 
it  was  the  crisis  of  her  spiritual  struggles.  "  We  prayed,"  says 
Wesley  in  a  letter  to  Whitetield,  "  that  God,  who  had  brought  her  to 
the  birth,  would  give  her  strength  to  bring  forth,  and  that  he  would 
work  speedily  that  all  might  see  it,  and  fear,  and  put  their  trust  ia 
the  Lord." — "  Five  days  she  travailed  and  groaned,  being  in  bon- 
dage ;  then,"  he  continues,  "  our  Lord  got  himself  the  victory,"  and 
from  that  time  the  woman  was  full  of  joy  and  love,  and  thanksgivings 
were  rendered  on  her  account. 

Another  woman  was  affected  under  more  remarkable  circumstan- 
ces :  Wesley  visited  her  because  she  was  "  above  measure  enraged 
at  the  ne~''  way,  and  zealous  in  opposing  it."  He  argued  with  her 
till  he  pei'.eived  that  argument  had  its  usual  effect  of  inflaming  more 
and  more  a  mind  that  was  already  feverish.  He  then  broke  off  the 
dispute,  and  entreated  that  she  would  join  with  him  in  prayer,  and 
she  so  far  consented  as  to  kneel  down  :  this  was,  in  fact,  submitting 
herself.  "  In  a  few  minutes  she  fell  into  an  extreme  agony  both  of 
body  and  soul,  and  soon  after  cried  out  with  the  utmost  earnestness, 
'  Now  I  know  I  am  forgiven  for  Christ's  sake  '.'  Many  other  words 
she  uttered  to  the  same  effect,  witnessing  a  hope  full  of  immortality. 
And  from  that  hour  God  set  her  face  as  a  flint  to  declare  the  faith 
which  before  she  persecuted."  This  Wesley  calls  one  of  the  most 
surprising  instances  of  divine  power  that  he  ever  remembered  to 
have  seen.  The  sincerity  of  the  subject  he  never  questioned,  and 
perhaps  there  was  no  cause  for  questioning  it  ;  like  Mesmer  and  his 
disciples,  he  had  produced  a  new  disease,  and  he  accounted  for  it  by 
a  theological  theory  instead  of  a  physical  one.  As  men  are  intoxi- 
cated by  strong  drink  affecting  the  mind  through  the  body,  so  are 
they  by  strong  passions  influencing  the  body  through  the  mind. 
Here  there  was  nothing  but  what  would  naturally  follow  when  per- 
sons, in  a  state  of  spiritual  drunkenness,  abandoned  themselves  to 
their  sensations,  and  such  sensations  spread  rapidly,  both  by  volun- 
tary and  involuntary  imitation. 

Whitefield  was  at  this  time  urging  Wesley  that  he  would  come  to 
Bristol  without  delay,  and  keep  up  the  sensation  which  had  been 
produced  there,  for  he  himself  must  prepare  for  his  return  to 
Georgia — These  solicitations  were  enforced  by  Mr.  Seward  of 
Evesham,  a  young  man  of  education  and  fortune,  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  attached  of  Whitefield's  converts.  It  might  have 
been  thought  that  Wesley,  to  whom  all  places  were  alike,  would 
have  hastened  at  the  call,  but  he  and  his  brother,  instead  of  taking 
the  matter  into  calm  and  rational  consideration,  had  consulted  the 
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Bible  upon  the  business,  and  stumbled  upon  uncomfortable  texts. 
The  first  was,  "■  Jnd  some  of  them  7i)ould  have  taken  him;  bvtno  man 
laid  hands  on  him,''  to  which  they  added,  "  no!  till  the  time  was 
come,"  that  its  import  might  correspond  with  the  subsequent  lots. 
Another  was  "  Get  thee  up  into  this  mountain,  and  die  in  the  Mount, 
-^'hither  thou  gnest  up,  a7id  be  gathered  unto  thy  people."  The  next 
trial  confirmed  tlie  impression  which  these  had  made  :  "  And  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  raept  for  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty  days." 
These  verses  were  sufficiently  ominous,  but  worse  remained  behind  : 
"  1  will  show  him  how  great  things  he  must  suffer  for  my  name's  sake  ;" 
and  pushing  the  trial  still  further,  they  opened  upon  the  burial  of  St. 
Stephen  the  proto-martyr.  "  Whether,"  says  Wesley  in  his  jour- 
nal, "  this  was  permitted  only  for  the  trial  of  our  faith,  God  know- 
eth,  and  the  event  will  show."  These  unpropitious  texts  rendered 
him  by  no  means  desirous  of  undertaking  the  journey,  and  when  it 
was  proposed  at  the  society  in  Fetter-lane,  Charles  would  scarcely 
bear  it  to  be  mentioned. — Yet,  like  a  losing  gamester,  who,  the 
worse  he  finds  his  fortune,  is  the  more  eagerly  bent  upon  tempting 
it,  he  appealed  again  to  the  oracles  of  God,  which  were  never  de- 
signed thus  to  be  consulted  in  the  spirit  of  heathen  superstition. 
"  He  received,"  says  tl)e  journal,  "  these  words,  as  spoken  to  him- 
self, and  answered  not  again."  "  .Son  of  man,  behold  I  take  from  thee 
the  desire  of  thine  eyes  with  a  stroke,  and  yet  shalt  thou  not  mourn  or 
•weep,  neither  shall  thy  tears  run  doTrn." — However  disposed  the  bro- 
thers might  have  been  that  he  should  have  dfeclined  the  journey 
without  further  consultation,  the  members  of  the  society*  continued 
to  dispute  upon  it,  till,  seeing  no  probability  of  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment by  any  other  means,  they  had  recourse  to  sortilege  :  and  the 
Jot  decided  that  Wesley  should  go.  This  being  determined,  they 
opened  the  Bible  "  concerning  the  issue,"  and  the  auguries  were  no 
better  than  before  :  "  When  wicked  men  have  slain  a  righteous  person 
?7i  /i(,s  own  house  tcpon  his  bed,  shall  I  not  now  require  his  blood  at  your 
hands,  and  take  you  away  from  the  earth  ?"  This  was  one  ;  the  final 
one  was,  "  Ahaz  slept  n-ith  his  fathers,  and  they  buried  him  in  the  city, 
even  in  Jerusalem.''''  There  are  not  so  many  points  of  similitude 
between  Bristol  and  Jerusalem,  as  between  Monmouth  and  Macedon, 
and  Henry  the  Fifth  was  more  like  Alexander  than  John  W^esley 
would  have  acknowlediied  himself  to  resemble  Ahaz  ;  btit  it  was 
clear  language  for  an  oracle.  "  We  dissuaded  my  brother,"  says 
Charles,  "  from  going  to  Bristol,  from  an  unaccountable  fear  that  it 
would  prove  fatal  to  him.  He  oftered  himself  willingly  to  whatever 
the  Lord  should  appoint.  The  next  day  he  set  out,  recommended  by 
xis  to  the  grace  of  God.  He  left  a  blessing  behind  him.  I  desired 
to  die  with  him."  "  Let  me  not  be  accounted  superstitious,"  says 
Wesley,  "  if  1  recite  the  remarkable  Scrii)tures  which  offered  as 
often  as  we  inquired  touching  the  consequences  of  this  removal." 
It  will  not  be  thought  superfluous  here  to  have  repeated  them. 

*  "  It  was  a  rule  of  (he  Society,"  says  Dr.  Wbiteliead,  "  tliat  am-  person  who  desired  or  desipned 
to  take  a  journey,  .should  first,  if  it  were  possible,  have  tlie  aijpiohaiion  of  the  bands;  so  entirely 
at  this  tiLue  were  the  ministers  under  the  direction  of  the  people."  But  as  there  were  no  settled 
ministers,  and  no  settled  place  at  this  lime,  it  is  evident  that  this  rule  had  nothing  to  do  with  church 
disclpliuc. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

WESLEY    AT    BRISTOL. 

At  Bristol  the  modern  practice  of  field-preaching  had  begun  ; 
and  the  foundations  of  Methodism,  as  a  substantive  and  organized 
sect,  existing  independently  of  the  Church,  were  now  to  be  laid  at 
Bristol.  These  are  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  that  city, 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  most  l)eautiful,  and  most  interesting  in 
England. 

Wesley  had  never  been  at  Bristol  before  :  Whitefield  received 
him  there,  and  introduced  him  to  persons  who  were  prepared  to 
listen  to  him  with  eager  and  intense  behef :  "  Help  him,  Lord  Je- 
sus," says  Whitefield,  "  to  water  what  thy  own  right  hand  hath 
planted,  for  thy  mercy's  sake  !"  Having  thus  provided  so  powerful 
a  successor,  he  departed.  Wherever  he  took  his  leave,  at  their 
places  of  meeting,  there  was  loud  weeping:  "Oh,"  he  exclaims, 
"these  partings!"  When  he  forced  himself  away,  crowds  were 
waiting  at  the  door  to  give  him  a  last  farewell,  and  near  twenty 
friends  accompanied  him  on  horseback.  "  Blessed  be  God,"  says 
he,  "  for  the  marvellous  great  kindness  he  hath  shown  me  in  this 
city  !  Many  sinners,  I  believe,  have  been  effectually  converted ; 
numbers  of  God's  children  greatly  comforted  ;  several  thousands  of 
little  books  have  been  dispersed  among  the  people  ;  about  two  hun- 
dred pounds  collected  for  the  orphan  house  ;  and  many  poor  families 
relieved  by  the  bounty  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Seward.  Shall  not  these 
things  be  noted  in  my  book  ?  God  forbid  they  should  not  be  written 
on  the  tables  of  my  heart.     Even  so.  Lord  Jesus  !" 

His  journey  lay  through  Kingswood  ;  and  there  the  colliers,  with- 
out his  knowledge,  had  prepared  an  entertainment  for  him.  Having 
been  informed  that  they  were  willing  to  subscribe  towards  building  a 
Charity  School  for  their  children,  he  had  preached  to  them  upon  the 
subject,  and  he  says  it  was  surprising  to  see  with  what  cheerfulness 
they  parted  with  their  money  on  this  occasion  ;  all  seemed  willing 
to  assist,  either  by  their  money  or  their  labour  ;  and  now  at  this 
farewell  visit  they  earnestly  entreated  that  he  would  lay  the  first 
stone.  The  request  was  somewhat  premature,  for  it  was  not  yet 
certain  whether  the  site  which  they  desired  would  be  granted  them  ; 
a  person,  however,  was  present  who  declared  he  would  give  a  piece 
of  ground  in  case  the  lord  of  the  manor  should  refuse,  and  White- 
field  then  laid  a  stone  ;  after  which  he  knelt,  and  prayed  God  that 
the  gates  of  hell  might  not  prevail  against  their  design  ;  the  colliers 
saying  a  hearty  Amen. 

On  the  day  before  his  departure  he  set  Wesley  an  example  of 
field-preaching.  "  I  could  scarce  reconcile  myself,"  says  Wesley, 
"  at  first  to  this  strange  way,  having  been  all  my  life,  till  very  lately, 
so  tenacious  of  every  point  relating  to  decency  and  order,  that  I 
should  have  thought  the  saving  of  souls  almost  a  sin,  if  it  had  not 
been  done  in  a  church."  The  next  day  he  observed  that  our  Lord's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  was  "  one  pretty  remarkable  precedent  of 
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field-preaching  ;  and,"  he  adds,  "  I  suppose  there  were  churches  at 
that  time  also  ;"  a  renaark  which  first  indicates  a  hostile  feeling  to- 
ward the  Establishment,  for  it  has  no  other  meaning.  "  On  the  mor- 
row, at  four  in  the  afternoon,"  he  says,  "  I  submitted  to  be  more 
vile,  and  proclaimed  in  the  highways  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation, 
speaking  from  a  little  eminence  in  a  ground  adjoining  to  the  city  to 
about  three  thousand  people.  'J'he  Scripture  on  which  1  spoke  was 
this,  (is  it  possible  any  one  should  be  ignorant  that  it  is  fulfilled  in 
every  true  minister  of  Christ  ?)  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,,, 
because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  He  hath 
fent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted  ;  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives^ 
and  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind ;  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised; 
to  proclaim  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.'"  There  is  much  of  the 
language  of  humility  here,  and  little  of  the  spirit  ;  but  it  was  scarcely 
possible  that  any  man  should  not  have  been  inflated  upon  discovering 
that  he  possessed  a  power  over  the  minds  of  his  fellow  creatures  so 
strong,  so  strange,  and  at  that  time  so  little  understood. 

The  paroxysms  of  the  disease  which  Methodism  excited,  had  not 
appeared  at  Bristol  under  Whitefield's  preaching  ;  they  became  fre- 
quent after  Wesley's  arrival  there.  One  day,  after  Wesley  had  ex- 
pounded the  fourth  chapter  of  Acts,  the  persons  present  "  called  up- 
on God  to  confirm  his  word."  "  Immediately,"  he  adds,  "  one  that 
stood  by,  to  our  no  small  surprise,  cried  out  aloud,  with  the  utmost 
vehemence,  even  as  in  the  agonies  of  death  :  but  we  continued  in 
prayer,  till  a  new  song  was  put  in  her  mouth,  a  thanksgiving  unto  our 
God.  Soon  after,  two  other  persons  (well  known  in  this  place,  as 
labouring  to  live  in  all  good  conscience  towards  all  men)  were  seized 
wiih  strong  pain,  and  constrained  to  roar  for  the  disqvietness  of  their 
heart.  But  it  was  not  long  before  they  likewise  burst  forth  into  praise 
to  God  their  Saviour.  The  last,  who  called  upon  God  as  out  of  the 
belly  of  hell,  was  a  stranger  in  Bristol  ;  and  in  a  short  space  he  also 
was  overwhelmed  with  joy  and  love,  knowing  that  God  had  healed 
his  backslidings.  So  many  living  witnesses  hath  God  given,  that 
his  hand  is  still  stretched  out  to  heal,  and  that  signs  and  ztonders  are 
even  now  wrought  by  his  holy  child  Jesus.'"  At  another  place,  "  a 
youiig  man  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  trembling  all  over, 
and  in  a  tew  minutes,  the  sorrows  of  his  heart  being  enlarged,  sunk 
down  to  the  ground  ;  but  we  ceased  not  calling  upon  God,  till  he 
raised  him  up  full  oi  peace  and  joy  in  the  Huly  Ghost."  Preaching  at 
Newgate,  Wesley  was  led  insensibly,  he  says,  and  without  any  pre- 
vious design,  to  declare  strongly  and  explicitly  that  God  willelh  all 
men  to  be  saved,  and  to  pray  that  if  this  were  not  the  truth  of  God, 
he  would  not  suffer  the  blind  to  go  out  of  the  way  ;  but  if  it  were, 
that  he  would  bear  witness  to  his  word.  "  Immediately  one,  and 
another,  and  another,  sunk  to  the  earth  ;  they  dropt  on  every  side 
as  thunderstruck."  "  In  the  evening  I  was  again  prest  in  spirit  to 
declare  that  Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all.  And  almost  before 
we  called  upon  him  to  set  his  seal,  he  answered.  One  was  so 
wounded  by  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  that  you  would  have  imagined 
she  could  not  live  a  moment.  But  immediately  his  abundant  kind- 
ness was  showed,  and  she  loudly  sang  of  his  righteousness." 

\Vhen  these  things  became  public,  they  gave  just  offence  ;  but 
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they  were  ascribed  to  a  wrong  cause.     A  physician,  who  suspected 
fraud,  was  led  by  curiosity  to  be  a  spectator  of  these  extraordinary 
exhibitions,   and  a  person  whom  he  had  known   many   years,   was 
thrown  into  the  fit  while  he  was  present.    She  cried  aloud,  and  wept 
violently.      He  who  could  hardly  believe  the  evidence  of  his  senses, 
"  went  and  stood  close  to   her,   and  observed  every  symptom,  till 
great  drops  of  sweat  ran  down  her  face,  and  all  her  bones  shook. 
He  then,"  says  Wesley,  "  knew  not  what  to  think,  being  clearly  con- 
vinced it  was  not  fraud,   nor  yet  any  natural  disorder.     But  when 
both  her  so-ul  and  body  were  healed  in  a  moment,  he  acknowledged 
the  finger  of  God."     Whatever  this  witness's  merit  may  have  been 
as  a  practitioner,  he  was  but  a  sorry  physiologist.     A  powerful  doc- 
trine preached  with  passionate  sincerity,  with  fervid  zeal,  and  with 
vehement  eloquence,  produced  a  powerful  effect  upon  weak  minds, 
ardent  feelings,  and  disordered  fancies.     There  are  passions  which 
are  as  infectious  as  the  plague,  and  fear  itself  is  not  more  so  than 
fanaticism.     W^hen  once  these  bodily  affections  were  declared  to  be 
the  work  of  grace,  the  process  of  regeneration,  the  throes  of  the  new 
birth,  a  free  license  was  proclaimed  for  every  kind  of  extravagance. 
And  when  the  preacher,  instead  of  exhorting  his  auditors  to  commune 
with  their  own  hearts,  and  in  their  chambers,  and  be  still,  encou- 
raged them  to  throw  off  all  restraint,  and  abandon  themselves  before 
the  congregation  to  these  mixed  sensations  of  mind  and  body,   the 
consequences  were  what  might  be  anticipated.    Sometimes  he  scarce- 
ly began  to  speak,  before  some  of  his  believers,  overwrought  with 
expectation,  fell  into  the  crisis,  for  so  it  may  be  called  in  Methodism, 
as  properly  as  in  Animal  Magnetism.     Sometimes  his  voice  could 
scarcely  be  heard  amid  the  groans  and  cries  of  these  suffering  and 
raving  enthusiasts.     It  was  not  long  before  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, began  to  act  the  demoniac  as  well  as  the  convert.     Wesley  had 
seen  many  hysterical  fits,  and  many  fits  of  epilepsy,  but  none  that 
were  like  these,  and  he  confirmed  the  patients  in  their  belief  thai 
they  were  torn  of  Satan.     One  or  two  indeed  perplexed  him  a  little, 
for  they  were  "  tormented  in  such  an  unaccountable  manner,  that 
they  seemed  to  be  lunatic,"  he  says,  "  as  well  as  sore  vexed."    But 
suspicions  of  this  kind,  made  little  impression  upon  bis  intoxicated 
understanding  ;   the  fanaticism  which  he  had  excited  in  others  was 
DOW  reacting  upon  himself.     How  should  it  have  been  otherivise  ? 
A  Q,uaker  who  was  present  at  one  meeting,   and   inveiglied  against 
what  he  called  the  dissimulation  of  these  creatures,  caught  the  con- 
tagious emotion  him-elf,  and  even  while  he  was  biting  his  lips  and 
knitting  his  brows,  dropt  down  as  if  he  had  been  struck  by  lightning. 
"  The  agony  he  was  in,"  says  Wesley,  "  was  even  terrible  to  behold  ; 
we  besought  God  not  to  lay  folly  to  his  charge,  and  he  soon  lifted  up 
his  head  and  cried  aloud,  '  Now  I  know  thou  art  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord.' " 

There  was  a  certain  weaver,  by  name  John  Haydon,  who  being 
informed  that  people  fell  into  strange  fits  at  these  societies,  went  to 
see  and  judge  for  himself.  Wesley  describes  him  as  a  man  of  regu- 
lar life  and  conversation  ;  who  constantly  attended  the  public  pray- 
ers and  sacraments,  and  was  zealous  for  the  church,  and  against  dis- 
senters of  every  denomination.     What  he  saw  satisfied  him  so  litilo. 
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that  he  went  about  to  see  his  acquaintance  one  after  another,  till  one 
in  the  morning,  labouring  lo  convince  them  that  it  was  all  a  delusion 
of  the  devil.  This  might  induce  a  reasonable  doubt  of  his  sanity  at 
the  time  ;  nor  is  the  suspicion  lessened  by  the  circumstance,  that 
when  he  had  sat  down  to  dinner  the  next  day,  he  chose,  before  he 
began  to  eat,  to  finish  a  sermon,  which  he  had  borrowed  upon  Salva- 
tion by  Taith.  In  reading  the  last  page  he  changed  colour,  fell  off 
his  chair,  beat  himself  against  the  ground,  and  screamed  so  terribly 
that  the  neighbours  were  alarmed  and  ran  into  the  house.  Wesley 
was  presently  informed  that  the  man  was  fallen  raving  mad.  "  I 
found  him,"  he  says,  "  on  the  tloor,  the  room  being  full  of  people, 
whom  his  wife  would  have  kept  without,  but  he  cried  out  aloud,  '  No, 
let  them  all  come,  let  all  the  world  see  the  just  judgment  of  God  !' 
Two  or  three  men  were  holding  him  as  well  as  they  could.  He  im- 
mediately fixed  his  eyes  upon  me,  and  stretching  out  his  hand,  cried, 
'  Ay,  this  is  he  who  1  said  was  a  deceiver  of  the  people  !  But  God 
has  overtaken  me.  1  said  it  was  all  a  delusion  ;  but  this  is  no  delu- 
sion !'  He  then  roared  out,  '  O  thou  devil,  thou  cursed  devil,  yea, 
thou  legion  of  devils  !  thou  canst  not  stay  !  Christ  will  cast  thee  out ! 
1  know  his  work  is  begun  !  Tear  me  to  pieces  if  thou  wilt  ;  but  thou 
canst  not  hurt  me  !'  He  then  beat  himself  against  the  ground  again,  his 
breast  heaving  at  the  same  time  as  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  great 
drops  of  sweat  trickling  down  his  face.  We  all  betook  ourselves  to 
prayer.  His  pangs  ceased,  and  both  his  body  and  soul  were  set  at 
liberty."  The  next  day  Wesley  found  him  with  his  voice  gone,  and 
his  body  weak  as  an  infant's,  "  but  his  soul  was  in  peace,  full  of 
love,  and  rejoicing  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God.'" 

In  later  years  Wesley  neither  expected  paroxysms  of  this  kind,  nor 
encouraged  them  ;  nor  are  his  followers  in  England  forward  to  ex- 
cite or  boast  of  them.  They  maintain,  however,  that  these  early 
cases  were  the  operation  of  grace,  and  attempt  to  prove  it  by  the  re- 
ality of  the  symptoms,  and  the  permanence  of  the  religious  impres- 
sions which  were  produced.  "  Perhaps,"  says  Wesley,  "it  might 
be  because  of  the  hardness  of  our  hearts,  unready  to  receive  any 
thing,  unless  we  see  it  with  our  eyes  and  hear  it  with  our  ears,  that 
God  in  tender  condescension  to  our  weakness  suffered  so  many  out- 
ward signs  at  the  very  time  when  he  wrought  the  inward  change, 
to  be  continually  seen  and  heard  among  us.  But  although  they  saw- 
signs  and  wonders,  for  so  I  must  term  them,  yet  many  would  not  be- 
lieve." These  things,  however,  occasioned  a  discussion  with  his 
brother  Samuel  :  and  Wesley  perhaps  remembered  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  his  life,  and  felt  the  force  of  the  arguments  which  had  no 
weight  with  him  while  he  was  in  this  state  of  exaltation. 

When  Wesley  wrote  to  his  eldest  brother  from  Marienborn,  he 
accused  him  and  his  wife  of  evil-speaking.  Mrs.  Wesley  had  once 
interrupted  Charles  when  he  offered  to  read  to  them  a  chapter  in 
Law's  Serious  Call  :  it  was  intended  as  an  indirect  lecture,  and  she 
told  him,  with  no  unbecoming  temper,  that  neither  she  nor  his  bro- 
ther wanted  it.  Wesley  observed  in  his  letter,  that  he  was  much  con- 
cerned at  this.  "  Yes,  my  sister,"  he  says,  "  I  must  tell  you,  in  the 
spirit  oflove,  and  before  God  who  searcheth  the  heart,  you  do  want 
It  ;  you  want  it  exceedingly.     I  know  no  one  soul  that  wants  to  read 
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and  consider  deeply  so  much  the  chapter  of  universal  love  and  that 
of  intercession.  The  character  of  Susurrus  there,  is  your  own.  I 
should  be  false  to  God  and  you,  did  I  not  tell  you  so.  Oh,  may  it  be 
so  no  longer  ;  but  may  you  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself,  both  io 
word  and  tongue,  aud  iu  deed  and  truth."  The  abundant  sincerity 
of  this  letter  might  atone  for  its  lack  of  courtesy.  Wesley  did  jus- 
tice to  his  brother,  iu  believing  that  he  would  always  receive  kindly 
what  was  so  intended  ;  and  after  his  return  to  England,  he  resumed 
the  attack.  "  I  again,"  he  says,  "  reccMmend  the  character  of  Su- 
surrus both  to  you  and  my  sister,  as  (wiiether  real  or  feigned)  stri- 
king at  the  root  of  a  fault,  of  which  both  she  and  you  were,  I  think, 
more  guilty  than  any  other  two  persons  1  have  known  in  my  life.  O 
may  God  deliver  both  you  and  me  from  all  bitterness  and  evil  speak- 
ing, as  well  as  from  all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism."  He 
then  entered  upon  a  vindication  of  his  own  conduct,  and  the  doctrine 
which  he  had  nevvl}'^  espoused,  in  reply  to  some  remarks  which  Mrs. 
Hutton's  letter  had  drawn  from  his  brother. 

"  With  regard  to  my  own  character,"  he  says,  "  and  my  doctrine 
likewise,  I  shall  answer  you  very  plainly.     By  a  Christian,   I  mean 
one   who  so  believes    in  Christ,  as  that    sin   hath  no  more  dominion 
over  him  ;  and  in  this  obvious  sense  of  the  word,  1  was  not  a  Chris- 
tian till  May  the  24th  last  past.     For  till  then  sin   had  the  dominion 
fiver  me,  although  I  fought  with  it  continually  ;  but  surely  then,  from 
that  time  to  this,  it  hath  not  ;  such  is  the  free  grace  of  God  in  Christ. 
What  sins   they   were   which   till  then  reigned   over  me,   and  from 
which  by  the  grace  of  God  I  am  now  free,  I  am  ready  to  declare  on 
the  house-top,  if  it   may  be  for  the  glory  of  God.     If  you  ask  by 
what  means  I  am  made  free,  (though    not  perfect,    neither  infallibly 
sure  of  my  perseverance,)  1  answer,   by  faith  in  Christ  ;   by  such  a 
a  sort  or  degree  of  faith  as  1  had  not  till  that  day. — The  crXy)Po(popia 
in<f-!u)s,  the  seal  of  the  spirit,  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  my  heart, 
and  producing  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  joy  which  no  man  taketh  away, 
joy  unspeakable   and  full  of  glory  ;  this  witness    of  the  spirit  I  have 
not,  but  I  patiently  wait  for  it.      I   know  many  who  have  already  re- 
ceived it,  more  than  one  or  two  in  the  very  hour  we    were  praying 
for  it.     And  having  seen  and  spoken  with  a  cloud  of  witnesses  abroad, 
as  well  as  in  my  own  country,  1  cannot  doubt  but  that  believers  who 
wait  and  pray  for  it,  will  hnd  these  scriptures  fulfilled  in  themselves. 
My  hope  is  that  they  will  be  fulliUed  in  me.     1  build  on  Christ,   the 
rock  of  ages  ;  on  his  sure  mercies  described  in  his   word,  and  on  his 
promises,  all  which  I  know  are  yea  and  amen.     Those  who  have  not 
yet  received  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  plero- 
phory  of  fliith,  (any,  or  all  of  which,  I  take  to  be   the   witness  of  the 
spirit  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  sons  of  God,)   1  believe   to  be 
Christians  in  that  imperfect   sense  wherein    I  call  myself  such.     O 
brother,  woulJ  to  God  you   would  leave  disputing  concerning  the 
things  which  you  know  not,  f  if  indeed  you  know  them  not,)  and  beg 
of  God  to  111!  up  what  is  yet  wanting  in  you  !  Why  should  not  you  al- 
so seek  till  you  receive  that  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all    under- 
standing ?  Who  shall  hinder  yon,  notzvithstanding  the  manifold  tewpta- 
lions,  from  rejoicing  with  joy  unspeakable  by  reason  <f  glory  ?  Amen  J 
Lord  Jesus  !  May  you  and  all  who  are  near  of  kin  to  you,  (if  you  have. 
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it  not  already,)  feel  his  love  shed  abroad  in  your  hearts,  by  his  spirit 
which  dwelleth  in  you,  and  be  sealed  with  the  holy  spirit  of  promise 
which  is  the  earnest  of  your  inheritance."  With  regard  to  some 
stories  to  which  Sumiiel  had  alluded  of  visions,  and  of  a  ball  of  fire 
falling  npon  a  female  convert,  and  inflaming  her  soul,  he  observed, 
that  if  all  which  had  been  said  upon  visions,  and  dreams,  and  balls 
of  lire,  were  fairly  proposed  in  syllogisms,  it  would  not  prove  a  jot 
more  on  one,  than  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  He  built  no- 
thing on  such  tales. 

To  this  Samuel  replied,  "  You  build  nothing  on  tales,  but  1  do. 
I  see  what  is  manifestly  built  upon  them.  If  you  disclaim  it,  and 
warn  poor  shallow  pates  of  their  folly  and  danger,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. They  are  counted  signs  or  tokens,  means  or  conveyances, 
proof  or  evidences  of  the  sensible  information,  &c.  calculated  to 
turn  fools  into  madmen,  and  put  them  without  a  jest  into  the  conditioa 
of  Oliver's  porter. — When  1  hear  visions,  &;c.  reproved,  discouraged, 
and  ceased  among  the  new  brotherhood,  I  shall  then  say  no  more 
of  them  ;  but  till  then  1  will  use  my  utmost  strength  that  God  shall 
o-ive  me,  to  expose  these  bad  branches  of  a  bad  root.  I  am  not  out 
of  my  way,  though  encountering  ot  wind-mills."  In  a  subsequent 
letter  he  says,  "  1  might  as  well  let  writing  alone  at  present,  for  any 
effect  it  will  have,  further  than  showing  you  1  neither  despise  you 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  am  angry  with  you  on  the  other.  Charles  has 
told  me,  he  believes  no  more  in  dreams  and  visions  than  I  do.  Had 
you  said  so,  I  believe  I  sliould  hardly  have  spent  any  time  upon  them^. 
though  I  lind  others  credit  them,  whatever  you  may  do." 

"  You  make  two  degrees  or  kinds  of  assurance,"  he  continues  : 
"  that  neither  of  them  are  necessary  to  a  state  of  salvation,  I  prove 
thus  :  1st.  Because  multitudes  are  saved  without  either.  These  are 
of  three  sorts,  all  infants  baptized,  who  die  before  actual  sin  ;  all 
persons  of  a  melancholy  and  gloomy  constitution,  who  without  a  mi- 
racle cannot  be  changed  ;  all  penitents  who  live  a  good  lite  after 
their  recovery,  and  yet  never  attain  to  their  tirst  state.  2dly.  The 
lowest  assurance  is  an  impression  from  God,  who  is  infallible,  that 
heaven  shall  be  actually  enjoyed  by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made. 
How  is  this  consistent  with  fears  of  miscarriage,  with  deep  sorrow, 
and  going  on  the  way  weeping  ?  How  can  any  doubt  after  such  certi- 
ficate ?  If  they  can,  then  here  is  an  assurance  whereby  the  person 
who  has  it  is  not  sure.  3dly.  If  this  be  essential  to  a  state  of  salva- 
tion, it  is  utterly  impossible  any  should  fall  from  that  state  finally  ; 
since,  how  can  any  thing  be  moi-e  fixed  than  what  Truth  and  Power 
has  said  he  will  perform  ?  Unless  you  will  say  of  the  matter  here  aS 
I  observed  of  the  person,  that  there  may  be  assurance  wherein  the 
thing  itself  is  not  certain." 

Wesley  replied,  "  To  this  hour  you  have  pursued  an  ignoratio 
elenchi.  Your  assurance  and  mine  are  as  different  as  light  and  dark- 
ness. I  mean  an  assurance  that  I  am  noza  in  a  state  of  salvation  :  you 
an  assurance  that  1  shall  persevere  therein. — No  kind  of  assurance, 
(that  1  know,)  or  of  faith,  or  repentance,  is  essential  to  their  salva- 
tion who  die  infants.  1  believe  God  is  regdy  to  give  all  true  peni- 
tents, who  fly  to  his  free  grace  in  Christ,  a'fuller  sense  of  pardon 
than  they  had  before  they  fell.     I  know  this  to  be  true  of  several* 
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whether  there  are  exempt  cases  I  know  not.  Persons  of  a  melan- 
choly and  gloomy  constitution,  even  to  some  degree  of  madness,  I 
have  known  in  a  moment  brought  (let  it  be  called  a  miracle,  I  quar- 
rel not)  into  a  state  of  firm,  lasting  peace  and  joy." 

It  was  from  Bristol  that  Wesley  wrote  this  letter,  when  he  was  ia 
the  full  career  of  triumphant  enthusiasm,  producing  effects  which  he 
verily  believed  to  be  miraculous.  "  My  dear  brother,"  he  says, 
"  the  whole  question  turns  on  matter  of  fact.  You  deny  that  God 
does  now  work  these  effects  ;  at  least  that  he  works  them  in  such  a 
manner.  I  affirm  both,  because  I  have  heard  those  facts  with  my 
ears,  and  seen  them  witli  my  eyes.  I  have  seen  (as  far  as  it  can  be 
seen)  many  persons  changed  in  a  moment  from  the- spirit  of  horror, 
fear,  and  despair,  to  the  spirit  of  hope,  joy,  peace  ;  and  from  sinful 
desires,  till  then  reigning  over  them,  to  a  pure  desire  of  doing  the 
will  of  God.  These  are  matters  of  fact,  whereof  I  have  been,  and 
almost  daily  am,  eye  or  ear  witness.  Upon  the  same  evidence  (as  to 
■the  suddenness  and  reality  of  the  change)  I  believe,  or  know  this, 
touching  visions  and  dreams  :  1  know  several  persons  in  whom  this 
great  change  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  was  wrought  either 
in  sleep,  or  during  a  strong  representation  to  the  eye  of  their  minds  of 
Christ,  either  on  the  cross,  or  in  glory.  This  is  the  fact  :  let  any 
judge  of  it  as  they  please.  But  that  such  a  change  was  then  wrought 
appears,  not  from  their  shedding  tears  only,  or  sighing,  or  singing 
psalms,  but  the  whole  tenor  of  their  life,  till  then  many  ways  from 
wicked,  from  that  time  holy,  just  and  good.  I  will  show  you  him 
that  was  a  lion  till  then,  and  is  now  a  lamb  ;  he  that  was  a  drunkard, 
but  now  exemplarily  sober  ;  the  whoremonger  that  was,  \vho  nov? 
abhors  the  very  lusts  of  the  flesh.  These  are  my  living  arguments 
for  what  I  assert,  that  God  now,  as  aforetime,  gives  remission  of 
sins,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  may  be  called  visions.  If 
it  be  not  so,  I  am  found  a  false  witness  ;  but,  however,  I  do  and  will 
testify  the  things  1  have  both  seen  and  heard." 

Samuel  had  said  to  him,  with  a  feeling  of  natural*  resentment,  "  I 
am  persuaded  you  will  hardly  see  me  face  to  face  in  this  world, 
though  somewhat  nearer  than  Count  Zinzendorf."  In  his  reply, 
Wesley  says,  "  I  do  not  expect  to  see  your  face  in  the  flesh.  Not 
that  I  believe  God  will  discharge  you  yet,  but  I  believe  1  have  near- 
ly finished  my  course  ;"  and  he  added,  that  he  expected  to  stay  at 
Bristol  some  time,  perhaps  as  long  as  he  was  in  the  body.  This  evi- 
dently alludes  to  the  impression  which  his  unlucky  Sortes  BibliccE. 
had  left  upon  his  mind  ;  but  it  alarmed  his  brother,  who  entreated 
him  to  explain  \v!mt  reason  he  had  for  thinking  he  should  Tiot  live 
long.  And  showing  at  the  same  time  his  love  for  John,  and  his  ad- 
miration of  the  great  qualities  which  he  possessed,  he  adds,  "  I 
should  be  very  angry  vvith  you,  if  you  cared  for  it,  should  you  have 
broken  your  iron  constitution  already  ;  as  I  was  with  the  glorious 
Pascal  for  losing  his  health,  and  living  almost  twenty  years  in  pain." 

*  In  a  subjcquent  letter,  he  thus  strongly  expresses  bis  disappointmenl  in  not  seeing'  his  brother- 
•'  I  heartily  pray  to  (ind  that  we  may  meet  each  other  with  joy  in  the  next  life  ;  and  beg-  him  to 
forgive  either  of  us,  as  far  as  guilty,  for  our  not  meeting  in  this.  I  acknowledge  his  Justice  in  ina- 
kiug  my  friends  stand  afar  ofl',  and  hiding  my  acquaintance  out  of  my  sight."  Wesley  must  have 
reHecled  upon  this  with  some  pain,  when,  a  few  months  gnly  after  it  waa  written,  he  lost  his  excd- 
lent  brother. 
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<'  I  argue  against  assnrance,"  he  says,  "  in  your  or  any  &ei!?e,  as 
part  of  the  gospel  covenant,  because  many  are  saved  without  it. 
You  own  you  cannot  deny  exempt  cases,  which  i5  giving  up  the  dis- 
pute. Your  a!isurance,  being  a  clear  impression  of  God  upon  the 
soul  1  «ay,  must  be  perpetual,  must  be  irreversible,  else  it  is  not  as- 
surance from  God,  infallible  and  omnipotent.  Your  seeing  persons 
reformed  is  nothing  to  this.  Dear  brother,  do  you  dream  I  deny 
tlip  grace  of  God  ?  but  to  suppose  the  means  whereby  they  are  so  m 
tliis  "sense,  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  very  ;i  petitio  principii  as  ever  was. 
You  quarrel  not  at  the  word  miracle,  nor  is  there  any  reason  yo« 
should,  since  you  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  thing.  You  say 
the  cross  is  strongly  represented  to  the  eye  of  the  mind.  Do  these 
words  signify  in  plain  Enghsh,  the  fancy?  Inward  eyes,  ears,  and 
feflings,'are  nothing  to  other  people.  I  am  heartily  sorry  such  alloy 
should  be  found  among  so  much  piety.  My  mother  tells  me  she 
fears  a  formal  schism  is  already  begun  among  you,  though  you  and 
Charles  are  ignorant  of  it.  For  God's  sake  take  care  of  that,  and 
banish  extemporary  expositions  and  extemporary  prayers,  I  have 
got  your  abridi^ment  of  Haliburton  ;  if  it  please  God  to  allow  me 
life  and  strength,  I  shall  demonstrate  that  the  Scot  as  little  deserves 
preference  to  all  Christians  but  our  Saviour,  as  the  book  to  all  wri- 
tino^s*  but  those  you  mention.  There  are  two  flagrant  falsehoods  in 
the  very  first  chapter.  But  your  eyes  are  so  fixed  upon  one  point, 
that  you  overlook  every  thing  else  ; — you  overshoot,  but  Whitefield 
raves." 

In  his  reply  to  this  letter,  John  recurred  to  his  own  notion  of 
assurance.  "  The  Gospel,"'  he  says,  "  promises  to  you  and  me, 
and  our  children,  and  all  that  are  afar  olf,  even  as  many  of  those 
whom  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call,  as  are  not  disobedient  unto  the 
heavenly  vision,  the  witness  of  God's  Spirit  with  their  spirit,  that  they 
are  the  children  of  God;  that  they  are  now-,  at  this  hour,  all  accept- 
ed in  the  beloved  :  but  it  witnesses  not  that  they  always  shall  be. 
It  is  an  assurance  o{  present  salvation  only  ;  therefore  not  necessa- 
rily perpetual,  neither  irreversible."  The  doctrine  is  unexception- 
able, the  error  lay  in  the  indiscreet  use  of  a  term,  which  in  strict 
lo^ic,  and  in  common  acceptation,  means  more  than  this,  and  cer- 
tainly would  be  understood  in  its  largest  import.  He  reverted  also 
to  the  same  facts  concerning  the  m:inner  in  which  this  assurance  was 
conveyed.  "  1  am  one  of  many  witnesses  of  this  matter  of  fact,  that 
God  does  now  make  good  this  his  promise  daily,  very  frequently 
during  a  representation  (how  made  1  know  not,  but  not  to  (he  out- 
ward eye)  of  Christ,  either  hanging  on  the  cross,  or  standing  on  the 
i-ii^lit  hand  of  God.  And  this  I  know  to  be  of  God,  because  from 
that  hour  the  person  so  affected  is  a  new  creature,  both  as  to  his  in- 
ward tempers  and  outward  life.  Old  things  are  past  away,  and  all 
Ihings  become  new."  His  brother's  argument  respecting  such  re- 
presentations is  here  left  unanswered,  because  it  was  unanswerable. 
But  the  state  of  his  own  judgment  at  this  time  is  ascertained,  (if  such 
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pxoof  were  necessary,)  by  his  continuing  in  a  belief  that  the  Scrip- 
tures had  communicated  to  him  a  knowledge  of  his  early  death.  In 
reply  to  his  brother's  affectionate  inquiry  upon  this  subject,  he  says, 
".1  am  now  in  as  good  health  (thanks  be  to  God)  as  I  ever  was  since 
I  remember,  and  I  believe  shall  be  so  as  long  as  I  live,  for  I  do  not 
expect  to  have  a  lingering  death.  The  reasons  that  induce  me  to 
think  I  shall  not  live  long,  are  such  as  you  would  not  apprehend  to 
be  of  any  weight.  I  am  under  no  concern  on  this  head  ;  let  my 
Master  see  to  it." 

The  case  of  John  Haydon  was  triumphantly  stated  in  this  letter. 
Wesley  was  firmly  convinced  that  such  cases  were  signs  and  won- 
ders ;  and  he  was  soon  enabled  to  answer,  as  he  believed,  victorious- 
ly, those  persons  who  maintained  that  they  were  purely  natural 
effects,  and  that  people  fainted  away  only  because  of  the  heat  and 
closeness  of  the  rooms  ;  or  who  affirmed  that  it  was  all  impos- 
ture ;  that  the  patients  might  avoid  such  agitations  if  they  would; 
else  why  were  these  things  done  only  in  their  private  societies  ? 
why  were  they  not  done  in  the  face  of  the  sun  ?  "  To-day,"  says 
Wesley  in  his  journal,  "  our  Lord  answered  for  himself.  For  while 
I  was  enforcing  these  words.  Be  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God,  he  be- 
gan to  make  bare  his  arm  ;  not  in  a  close  room,  neither  in  private, 
but,  in  the  open  air,  and  before  more  than  two  thousand  witnesses. 
One,  and  another,  and  another,  were  struck  to  the  earth,  trembling 
exceedingly  at  the  presence  of  his  power.  Others  cried  with  a  loud 
and  bitter  cry,  *  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved  V  and  in  less  than  an 
hour  seven  persons,  wholly  unknown  to  me  till  that  time,  were  re- 
joicing and  singing,  and  with  all  their  might  giving  thanks  to  the  God 
of  their  salvation."  In  the  evening  of  that  same  day,  at  their  meet- 
ing in  Nicholas-street,  he  was  interrupted  almost  as  soon  as  he  had 
begun  to  speak,  (so  strongly  were  his  auditors  now  predisposed  for 
the  iritluence,)  by  the  cries  of  one  "  who  was  pricked  to  the  heart," 
and  groaned  vehemently  for  pardon  and  peace.  Presently  another 
dropped  down  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  poor  little  boy  caught 
the  affection,  and  fell  also  in  one  of  those  frightful  tits.  The  nex't 
was  a  young  man,  by  name  Thomas  Maxfield,  a  stranger  in  Bristol, 
who  had  come  to  this  meeting  from  a  mere  motive  of  curiosity,  and 
there  received  an  impression  which  decided  the  course  of  his  future 
life.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  boy,  and  sunk  down  himself  as  one 
dead,  but  presentlj'  began  to  roar  and  beat  himself  against  the  ground, 
so  that  six  men  could  scarcely  hold  him.  "  Except  John  Haydon," 
says  Wesley,  "  I  never  saw  one  so  torn  of  the  Evil  One.  Mean- 
while many  others  began  to  cry  out  to  the  Saviour  of  all,  that  he 
woiild  come  and  help  them  ;  insomuch,  that  all  the  house,  and  in- 
deed all  the  street,  for  some  space,  was  in  an  uproar.  But  we  con- 
tinued in  prayer  ;  and  before  ten,  the  greater  part  found  rest  to  theic 
souls."  The  day's  work,  however,  was  not  yet  concluded.  "  I  was 
called  from  supper,"  he  says,  "  to  one  who,  feeling  in  herself  such 
a  conviction  as  she  had  never  known  before,  had  run  out  of  the  soci- 
ety in  all  haste,  that  she  might  not  expose  herself.  But  the  hand  of 
God  followed  her  still,  so  that  after  going  a  few  steps,  she  was  forced 
to  be  carried  home,  and  when  she  was  there,  grew  worse  and  worse. 
Sl>e  was  jn  a  violent  agony  when  we  came.     We  called  upon  God, 
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and  her  soui  found  rest.  About  twelve,  I  was  greatly  importuned 
to  go  and  visit  one  person  more.  She  had  only  one  struggle  after  I 
came,  and  was  tlien  tilled  with  peace  and  joy.  I  think  twenty-nine 
in  all  had  their  heaviness  turned  into  joy  this  day."  A  room,  in 
wliich  they  assembled  at  this  time,  was  propped  from  beneath  for 
security  ;  but,  with  the  weight  of  the  people,  the  floor  gave  way^,,- 
and  the  prop  fell  with  a  great  noise.  The  floor  sunk  no  further  ; 
but,  alarming  as  this  was,  after  a  little  surprise  at  first,  they  quietly 
attended  to  the  preacher  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  so  entirely  were 
Ihey  possessed  by  him.  When  he  held  forth  in  the  open  air,  rain, 
and  thunder  and  lightning  did  not  disperse  the  multitudes  who  gather- 
ed round  him.  He  himself  could  not  be  conscious  of  his  own  power. 
Preaching  at  Clifton  Church,  and  seeing  many  of  the  rich  there,  he 
says,  "  My  heart  was  much  pained  for  them,  and  I  was  earnestly 
desirous  that  some,  even  of  them,  might  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  But  full  as  1  was,  I  knew  not  where  to  begin  in  warning 
them  to  flee  from  tli,e  wrath  to  come,  till  my  Testament  opened  on 
these  words,  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance  ; 
in  applying  which  my  soul  was  so  enlarged,  that  methought  1  could 
have  cried  out  in  another  sense  than  poor  vain  Archimedes,  Give  me 
where  to  stand,  and  I  will  shake  the  earth." 

On  his  first  arrival  in  Bristol,  that  part  of  the  Methodist  discipline 
was  introduced  which  he  had  adopted  from  the  Moravians,  and  male 
and  female  bands  were  formed,  as  in  London,  that  the  members 
misiht  meet  together  weekly,  to  confess  their  faults  one  to  another, 
and  pray  one  for  anotiier.  "  How  dare  any  man,"  says  Wesley, 
"  deny  this  to  be,  as  to  the  substance  of  it,  a  means  of  grace  ordain- 
ed by  God  ?  unless  he  will  aflirm  with  Lutiier,  in  the  fury  of  his 
soliiidianism,  that  St.  James'  epistle  is  an  epistle  of  straw.  A  more 
important  measure  was  the  foundation  of  the  first  Methodist  preach- 
ing house  ;  and  this,  like  the  other  steps  which  led  inevitably  to  a 
separation  from  the  Church,  was  taken  without  any  such  design,  or 
any  perception  of  its  consequences.  The  rooms  in  which  the  Soci- 
eties at  Bristol  had  hitherto  met  in  Nicholas-street,  Baldwin-street, 
and  the  Back-lane,  were  small,  incommodious,  and  not  entirely  safe. 
They  determined,  therefore,  to  build  a  room  large  enough  for  all 
the  members,  and  for  as  many  of  their  acquaintances  as  might  be  ex- 
pected to  attend  :  a  piece  of  ground  was  obtained  in  the  Horse-Fair, 
near  St.  James'  churchyard,  and  there,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1739, 
"  the  first  stone  was  laid  with  the  voice  of  jtraise  and  thanksgiving." 
Wesley  himself  had  no  intention  of  being  personally  engaged  either 
ni  the  direction  or  expense  of  the  work  ;  for  the  property  had  been 
settled  upon  eleven  feoft'ees,  and  upon  them  he  supposed  the  whole 
responsibility  would  rest.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  the  work 
would  be  at  a  stand  if  he  did  not  take  upon  himself  the  payment  of 
all  the  workmen  ;  and  he  found  himself  presently  encumbered  with 
a  debt  ol  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which  he  was  to 
discharge  how  he  could,  for  the  subscription  of  the  Bristol  societies 
did  not  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  the  sum.  In  another  and  more  im- 
portant point,  his  friends  in  London,  and  Whitetield  more  especially, 
had  been  lurther-sighted  than  himself:  they  represented  to  him  that 
the  feofieos  would  •always  have  it  in  their  power  to  turn  him  out  of 
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the  room  after  he  had  built  it,  if  he  did  not  preach  to  their  liking  ; 
and  they  declared  that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
building,  nor  contribute  any  thing  towards  it,  unless  he  instantly  dis- 
charged all  feoflees,  and  did  every  thing  in  his  own  name.  Though 
Wesley  had  not  foreseen  this  consequence,  he  immediately  per- 
ceived the  wisdom  of  his  friends'  advice  :  no  man  was  more  alive  to 
the  evils  of  congregational  tyranny  ;  he  called  together  the  feoflees, 
cancelled  the  writings  without  any  opposition  on  their  part,  and  took 
the  whole  trust,  as  well  as  the  whole  management,  into  his  owq 
hands.  "  Money,"  he  says,  "  it  is  true,  I  had  not,  nor  any  human 
prospect  or  probability  of  .procuring  it  ;  but  I  knew  the  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof;  and  in  his  name  set  out,  nothing 
doubting." 

After  he  had  been  about  three  months  in  Bristol,  there  came 
pressing  letters  from  London,  urging  him  to  return  thither  as  soon  as 
possible,  because  the  brethren  in  Fetter-lane  were  in  great  confu- 
sion, for  want  of  his  presence  and  advice.  For  a  while,  therefore, 
he  took  leave  of  his  growing  congregation,  saying,  that  he  had  not 
found  such  love,  "  no,  not  in -^ng^/ajid,"  nor  so  child-like,  artless, 
teachable  a  temper,  as  God  had  given  to  these  Bristolians.  _^ 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

WHITEFIELD  IN  LONDON, FRENCH  PROPHETS. E"iTRAVAV 

GANCIES    OF    THE    METHODISTS. 

DtTRiNG  his  abode  at  Bristol,  Wesley  had  had  many  thoughts  coor 
corning  the  unusual  manner  of  his  ministering.  He  who  had  lately 
attempted,  with  intolerant  austerity,  to  enforce  the  discipline  of  the 
Church,  and  revive  practices  which  had  properly  been  sutfered  to 
fall  into  disuse,  had  now  broken  through  the  forms  of  that  Church, 
and  was  acting  in  defiance  of  her  authority.  This  irregularity 
he  justi6ed,  by  a  determination  to  allow  no  other  rule  of  faith,  or 
practice,  than  the  Scriptures  ;  not,  perhaps,  retlecting  that  in  this 
position  he  joined  issue  with  the  wildest  religious  anarchists.  "  God 
in  Scripture,"  he  reasoned,  "  commands  me,  according  to  my  power, 
to  instruct  the  ignorant,  reform  the  wicked,  confirm  the  virtuous  ; 
man  forbids  me  to  do  this  in  another's  parish,  that  is,  in  effect,  to  do 
it  at  all,  seeing  1  have  now  no  parish  of  my  own,  nor  probably  ever 
shall  ;  whom  then  shall  I  hear,  God  or  man  ?  If  it  be  just  to  obey 
man  rather  than  God,  judge  you;  a  dispensation  of  the  Gospel  is  com- 
mitted to  me,  and  wo  is  me  if  I  preach  not  this  Gospel.  But  where 
shall  1  preach  it  upon  what  are  called  Catholic  principles  ? — Why 
not  in  any  of  the  Christian  parts  of  the  habitable  earth,  for  all  these 
are,  after  a  sort,  divided  into  parishes  ?"  This  reasoning  led  him  to 
look  upon  all  the  world  as  his  parish.  "  In  whatever  part  of  it  I 
am,"  he  gays,  "  I  judge  it  meet,  right,  and  my  bounden  duty,  to  de- 
clare unto  all  that  are  willing  to  hear,  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation. 
This  is  the  work  which  I  know  God  has  called  me  to  do,  and  sure  I 
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am  that  His  blessing  attends  it :  His  servant  I  am,  and  as  such  am 
employed  (glory  be  to  Him)  day  and  night  in  His  service  ;  I  am 
employed  according  to  the  plain  direction  of  His  word,  as  1  have 
opportunity  o/" doing  good  unto  all  men.  And  His  providence  clearly 
concurs  with  His  word,  which  has  disengaged  me  from  all  things  else, 
that  I  might  singly  attend  on  this  very  thing,  a?id  go  about  doing  good." 

Some  of  the  disciples  in  London,  meantime,  had  pursued  their 
master's  fundamental  principle  further  than  he  had  any  intention  of 
following  it.  A  layman,  whose  name  was  Shaw,  insisted  that  a 
priesthood  was  an  unnecessary  and  unscriptural  institution,  and  that 
he  himself  had  as  good  a  right  to  preach,  baptize,  and  administer  the 
sacraments,  as  any  other  man.  Such  a  teacher  found  ready  believers  ; 
the  propriety  of  lay-preaching  was  contended  for  at  the  society  in 
Fetter-lane,  and  Charles  Wesley  strenuously  opposed  what  he 
called  these  pestilent  errors.  In  spite  of  his  opposition,  a  certain 
Mr.  Bowers  set  the  first  example.  Two  or  three  more  ardent 
innovators  declared  that  they  would  no  longer  be  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  "  Now,"  says  Charles,  in  his  journal,  "  am  I 
clear  of  them  ;  by  renouncing  the  Church,  they  have  discharged 
me."  Bovvers,  who  was  not  obstinate  in  his  purpose,  acknowledged 
that  he  had  erred,  and  was  reconciled  to  Charles  Wesley  :  but  owing 
to  these  circumstances,  and  to  some  confusion  which  the  French 
Prophets,  as  they  were  called,  were  exciting  among  the  Methodists, 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  summon  John  with  all  speed  from  Bristol. 

Charles  had  been  powerfully  supported  in  these  disputes  by 
Whitetield  and  his  friend  Hovvel  Harris,  a  young  and  ardent  Welsh- 
man, who  was  the  first  great  promoter  of  Methodism  in  his  own 
country. — The  former  had  now  taken  the  field  here  also  :  the  Vicar 
of  Islington  had  lent  him  his  pulpit,  but  the  Churchwarden  forbade 
him  to  preach  there  unless  he  could  produce  a  license  ;  and  White- 
field  gladly  interpreted  this  to  be  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  plea- 
sure, that  he  should  preach  in  the  churchyard,  which,  he  says,  his 
Master  by  his  providence  and  spirit  compelled  him  to  do.  "  To- 
morrow 1  am  to  repeat  that  mad  trick,  and  on  Sunday  to  go  out  into 
Moorfields.  The  word  of  the  Lord  runs  and  is  glorified  ;  people's 
hearts  seem  quite  broken  ;  God  strengthens  me  exceedingly  ;  I 
preach  till  I  sweat  through  and  through."  Public  notice  was  given 
of  his  intention,  and  on  the  appointed  day  a  great  multitude  assem- 
bled in  Moorfields.  This  tract  of  land,  which  is  already  so  altered 
that  Whitefield  would  no  longer  recognise  the  scene  of  his  triumph, 
and  which  will  soon  be  entirely  covered  with  streets  and  squares, 
was  originally,  as  its  name  implies,  a  marsh,  passable  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  only  by  a  causeway,  and  of  so  little  value 
that  the  whole  was  let  for  a  yearly  rent  of  four  marks.  It  was 
gradually  drained  ;  the  first  bricks  which  are  known  to  have  been 
used  ill  London  were  made  there  ;  and  in  process  of  time  the  greater 
part  of  the  ground  was  converted  into  gardens.  These  were  de- 
stroyed, that  the  City  Archers  might  exercise  themselves  there. 
The  bow  and  arrow  fell  into  disuse  ;  Bedlam  was  built  there  ;  part 
of  the  area  was  laid  out  in  gravel  walks,  and  planted  with  elms,  and 
these  convenient  and  frequented  walks  obtained  the  name  of^  the 
City  Mall.     But  from  the  situation  of  the  ground,  and  the  laxity  of 
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the  police,  it  had  now  become  a  royalty  of  the  rabble,  a  place  for 
wrestlers  and  boxers,  mountebanks  and  merry-andrews  ;  where  fairs 
were  held  during  the  holy-days,  and  where  at  all  times  the  idle,  the 
dissolute  and  the  reprobate  resorted  ;  they  who  were  the  pests  of 
society,  and  they  who  were  training  up  to  succeed  them  in  the  ways 
of  profligacy  and  wretchedness. 

Preaching  in  Moortields  was  what  Whitefield  called  attacking  Sa- 
tan in  one  of  his  strong  holds  ;  and  many  persons  told  him,  that  if 
he  attempted  it  he  would  never  come  away  from  the  place  alive. 
They  knew  not  the  power  of  impassioned  eloquence  upon  a  topic  in 
which  every  hearer  was  vitally  concerned  ;  and  they  wronged  the 
mob,  who  seldom  or  never  are  guilty  of  atrocities  till  they  are  delu- 
ded and  misled.  No  popular  prejudice  had  yet  gone  forth  against 
the  Methodists  ;  to  those  among  the  multitude  by  whom  he  was 
known,  he  was  an  object  of  devout  admiration,  and  all  the  others  re- 
garded him  with  curiosity  or  with  wonder,  not  with  any  hostile  or 
suspicious  feeling.  The  table  which  had  been  placed  for  him  was 
broken  in  pieces  by  the  crowd  ;  he  took  his  stand,  therefore,  upon 
a  wall  which  divided  the  upper  and  lower  Moortields,  and  preached 
without  interruption.  Tiiere  was  great  prudence  in  beginning  the 
attack  upon  Satan  on  a  Sunday  :  it  was  taking  him  at  disadvantage, 
the  most  brutal  of  his  black  guard  were  not  upon  the  ground,  or  not 
engaged  in  their  customary  sports  of  brutality  ;  and  the  preacher 
derived  some  protection  from  the  respect  which  was  paid  to  the  Sab- 
bath-day :  Whitetield  did  not  venture  as  yet  to  encounter  them  when 
they  were  in  full  force.  His  favourite  ground  upon  week-days  was 
Kennington-Common,  and  there  prodigious  multitudes  gathered  to- 
gether to  hear  him  ;  he  had  sometimes  fourscore  carriages,  (in  those 
days  no  inconsiderable  number  for  London  to  send  forth  on  such  an 
occasion.)  very  many  horsemen,  and  from  30  to  40,000  persons  on 
foot :  and  both  there,  and  on  his  Sunday  preachings  in  Moorfields, 
when  he  collected  for  the  orphan-house,  so  many*  half-pence  were 
given  him  by  his  poor  auditors,  that  he  was  wearied  in  receiving 
them,  and  they  were  more  than  one  man  could  carry  home. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  this  triumphant  career,  Wesley  arrived, 
and  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  accompanied  him  to  Blackheath,  ex- 
pecting to  hear  him  preach  :  but  when  they  were  upon  the  ground, 
where  about  12  or  14,000  persons  were  assembled,  Whitefield  de- 
sired him  to  preach  in  his  stead.  Wesley  was  a  little  surprised  at 
this,  and  somewhat  reluctant,  for  he  says  nature  recoiled  ;  he  did 
not  however  refuse,  and  being  greatly  moved  with  compassion  for 
the  rich  that  were  present,  he  addressed  his  discourse  particularly 
to  them  :  "  Some  of  them  seemed  to  attend,  while  others  drove  away 
with  their  coaches  from  so  uncouth  a  preacher."  VVhitefield  notices 
this  circumstance  in  his  journal  with  great  satisfaction  :  "  I  had  the 
pleasure,"  he  says,  "  of  introducing  my  honoured  and  reverend 
friend,  Mr.  John  Wesley,  to  preach  at  Blackheath.  The  Lord  give 
him  ten  thousand  times  more  success  than  he  has  given  me  !  I  went 
to  bed  rejoicing  that  another  fresh  inroad  was  made  into  Satan's  ter- 

*  At  Kennin«^on,  47/.  were  collected  one  evening-,  of  wliich  16/.  were  in  half-jience.    At  Moor* 
fields,  521.  IBs.  Gd.,  of  which  more  than  tneiily  jjouods  were  iu  Ualf-peiiKe. 
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ritories,  fjy  Mr.  Weslej's  following  me  in  field-preaching  in  London 
as  «el!  as  in  Bristol." 

It  deserves  particular  notice  that  no  fits  or  convulsions  had  as  yet 
been  produced  under  Whitefield's  preaching,  though  he  preached 
the  same  doctrine  as  the  VV^eslejs,  and  addressed  himself  with  equal 
or  greater  veiiemence  to  the  passions,  and  with  more  theatrical  ef- 
fect. But  when  Wesley,  on  the  second  day  after  his  arrival,  was 
preaching  to  a  society  in  Wapping,  the  symptoms  re-appeared  with 
their  usual  violence,  and  were  more  than  usually  contagious.  He 
had  begun  the  service,  he  says,  weary  in  body  and  weak  in  spirit ; 
and  felt  himself  unable  to  open  his  mouth  upon  the  text  which  he 
had  premeditated.  His  mind  was  full  of  some  place,  he  knew  not 
where,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  begging  God  to  direct 
him,  he  opened  the  Testament  on  these  words,  "  Having,  therefore^ 
brethren,  boldness  to  enter  into  the  Holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  by  a 
nerv  and  living  way  ■which  he  hath  consecrated  for  vs,  that  is  to  say,  his 
Jlesh, — let  us  draw  near  ta-ith  a  true  heart,  in  full  assurance  oj  faith, 
having  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies 
-cashed  with  pure  ■water.'"  If  such  a  prologue  to  the  scene  which  en- 
sues should  excite  a  su^^picion  of  Wesley's  sincerity,  he  would  be 
wi'onged  thereby  ;  suspicious  as  it  appears,  it  is  the  natural  repre- 
sentation of  one  who  under  a  strong  delusion  of  mind,  retraced  his 
own  feelings  after  the  event,  and  explained  them  by  the  preposses- 
sion which  fully  occupied  his  mind.  "  While,"  he  says,  "  I  was 
earnestly  inviting  all  men  to  enter  into  the  Holiest  by  this  7iew  and 
living  way,  many  of  those  that  heard  began  to  call  upon  God  with 
strong  cries  and  tears  ;  some  sunk  down,  and  there  remained  no 
strength  in  them  ;  others  exceedingly  tremhled  and  quaked  ;  some 
were  torn  with  a  kind  of  convulsive  motion  in  every  part  of  their 
bodies,  and  that  so  violently,  that  often  four  or  fiv^e  persons  could  not 
liold  one  of  them.  I  have  seen  many  hysterical  and  epileptic  fits, 
but  none  of  them  were  like  these  in  many  respects.  I  immediately 
prayed  that  God  would  not  suiler  those  who  were  weak  to  be  ofi'end- 
ed  ;  but  one  woman  was  greatly,  being  sure  they  might  help  it  if 
they  would,  no  one  should  persuade  her  to  the  contrary  ;  and  she  was 
got  three  or  four  yards,  when  she  also  dropt  down  in  as  violent  an 
agony  as  the  rest.  Twenty-six  of  those  who  had  been  thus  afl'ected, 
(most  of  whom,  during  the  prayers  which  were  made  for  them,  were 
in  a  moment  filled  with  peace  and  joy,)  promised  to  call  upon  me  the 
next  day  ;  but  only  eighteen  came,  by  talking  closely  with  whom  I 
found  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  them  had  gone  home  to  their 
liouses  justified  ;  the  rest  seemed  to  be  patiently  waiting  for  it." 

A  difference  of  opinion  concerning  these  outward  signs,  as  they 
were  called,  was  one  of  the  subjects  which  had  distracted  the  Lon- 
don Methodists,  and  rendered  Wesley's  presence  among  them  neces- 
sary. The  French  prophets  also  had  obtained  considerable  influ- 
ence over  some  of  tbe  society  ;  these  prophets  had  now  for  about 
half  a  century  acted  as  frantic  and  as  knavish  a  part  for  the  disgrace 
oi  a  good  cause,  as  the  enemies  of  that  cause  could  have  desired. 
Louis  XIV.  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  laid  down  for  himself 
a  wise  system  of  conduct  towards  his  Protestant  subjects  :  he  per- 
<:eived  that  to  employ  persecution  as  a  remedy  for  erroneous,  opi-. 
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nions,  implies  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  he  ac- 
knowledged that  the  reformers  had  originally  much  reason  on  their 
side  ;  but  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  regarded  the  doctrines  of  the 
Huguenots  as  damnable,  and  as  a  statesman  he  knew  that  any  men 
who  desire  the  destruction  of  their  national  church,  can  be  but  half- 
hearted toward  the  government  which  upholds  that  church,  and  rests 
with  it  upon  the  same  foundation.  He  determined  therefore  not  to 
impose  any  restrictions  upon  them,  and  strictly  to  observe  their  ex- 
isting privileges  ;  but  to  grant  them  no  new  ones  ;  to  show  them  no 
favour  ;  to  prevent  them  from  spreading  their  doctrine,  or  exercising 
their  mode  of  worship,  in  places  where  they  were  not  privileged  ; 
to  hold  out  every  encouragement  for  converting  them,  and  especial- 
ly to  fill  the  Catholic  sees  witli  persons  of  such  learning,  piety,  and 
exemplary  lives,  that  their  example  might  tend  powerfully  to  heal 
the  schism  which  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  their  predecessors 
had*  occasioned.  But  Louis  learnt  to  be  as  little  scrupulous  in  his 
schemes  of  conversion  as  of  conquest ;  success,  vanity,  evil  counsel- 
lors, with  the  possession  and  the  pride  of  absolute  power,  hardened 
his  heart ;  by  means  of  paltry  donations  l»e  had  bought  over  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  many  of  those  persons  who  disparage  whatever 
church  they  may  belong  to,  and  it  is  said  that  because  of  the  facility 
with  which  such  converts  were  made,  he  expected  to  find  in  the 
whole  body  of  the  French  Protestants  an  easy  submission  to  liis  will. 
By  one  wicked  edict  he  revoked  their  privileges  ;  and  by  another  of 
the  same  day  prohibited  their  public  worship,  banished  their  minis- 
ters, and  decreed  that  their  children  should  be  educated  by  Roman 
Catholic  priests  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ;  the  better  to  insure 
obedience,  he  quartered  dragoons  upon  them,  and  left  them  to  the 
mercy  of  his  militar}^  missionaries.  The  Dragonddes,  as  they  were 
called,  were  a  fit  after-piece  to  the  tragedy  of  St.  Bartholomew's  da}'. 
The  number  of  persons  who  emigrated  in  consequence  of  this  exe- 
crable persecution,  has  been  variously  computed  from  fifty  to  five 
hundred  thousand  ;  more  meritorious  men  were  never  driven  from 
their  native  country,  and  every  country  which  afforded  them  refuge 
was  amply  rewarded  by  their  talents,  their  arts,  and  their  industr}'. 
Prussia  received  a  large  and  most  beneficial  increase  of  useful  sub- 
jects ;  they  multiplied  the  looms  of  England,  and  gave  new  activity 
to  the  trade  of  Holland.  Some  of  these  refugees  converted  rocks 
into  vineyards  on  the  shores  of  the  Leman  Lake,  and  British  Africa 
is  indebted  to  others  for  wines,  which  will  one  day  rival  those  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Garonne.  Happy  were  they  who  thus  shook  the  dust 
of  their  native  land  from  their  feet  ;  and  more  would  undoubtedly 
have  followed  this  course,  if  the  most  rigorous  measures  had  not 
been  used  to  prevent  emigration.  This  was  consummating  the  im- 
policy, and  the  wickedness!  of  the  measure.    The  number  of  forced 

*  CEuvres  de  Louis  XIV.  Memoires  Historiqiies,  t.  i.p.  Ri — (!!). 

t  TIjIs  manifestation  of  the  real  spirit  of  the  Homish  Church,  contributed  grcntly  to  nliinntlie 
English  people,  when  .lames  (1.  attempted  to  liiing'  them  again  under  its  jnke.  And  il  ap)icai's 
from  Evelin's  Diary  that  James  apprehended  thi,  O'lnscciticnce.  "  One  thing  was  miirli  taken  no- 
tice of,  that  the  Gazettes,  which  were  still  roniJlanlly  printed  twice  a  week,  informing  us  «  hat  was 
done  all  over  Kurope,  never  spake  of  this  wonderful  proceeding  in  France,  nor  w;is  .uiy  relation  of 
it  puhlished  hy  any,  save  w'hal  private  letters,  and  tin-  persecuted  fugitives  brought.  Wlicncc  tlii€ 
sHence  I  list  not  to  conjecture  ;  but  it  appeared  very  extiaordinary  in  a  rrotestant  country,  that  \\i- 
should  know  nothing  of  what  Protestants  sufl'ered,  whilst  great  collections  were  made  lor  them  iit 
foreijti  places,  more  hospitable  ami  Christian  to  appearance."    Vol.  i.  ]).  580. 
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converts  in  Lansinedoc,  was  little  short  of  *200,000.  But  in  the 
wilder  parts  of  that  province,  among  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes 
and  the  Vivarez,  the  people  took  arms,  coutiding  in  the  strength  of 
the  countr}/,  and  the  justice  of  tlieir  cause.  M.  de  Broglie  first, 
then  Marshal  V'illars,  and  lastly,  the  Duke  of  Beiwick,  were  sent 
against  them  ;  roads  were  opened  through  the  country  in  every  di- 
rection, making  it  every  where  accessible  fur  artillery  ;  an  adequate 
force  was  perseveriugiy  employed,  little  mercy  was  shown  in  the 
field,  and  snch  of  the  leaders  as  were  taken  prisoners,  were  racked 
and  broken  on  the  wheel,  or  burnt  alive.  In  the  history  of  human 
crimes,  the  religious  wars  of  France  must  ever  stand  pre-eminent 
for  the  ferocity  with  which  both  parties  were  possessed,  and  this 
termination  was  worthy  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  persecution  was 
begun  and  canied  through. 

More  than  twenty  years  elapsed  before  such  of  the  Protestants  as 
exercised  the  right  of  resistance  couid  be  rooted  out.  During  that 
time,  these  iiijured  people  were  in  a  state  resembling  that  of  the 
Covenanters  and  Cameronians  in  Scotland,  under  the  tyranny  of 
Lauderdale.  Persecuted  like  them,  till'they  were  driven  to  madness 
by  persecution,  the  more  they  were  goaded,  the  more  fiercely  they 
turned  upon  their  oppressors,  and  the  greater  the  cruelty  which 
they  endured  from  man,  the  more  confidently  they  looked  for  the 
interference  of  Heaven.  Thus  they  grew  at  once  fanatical  and  fero- 
cious. Without  rest  either  for  body  or  mind,  living  in  continual 
agitation  and  constant  danger,  their  dreams  became  vivid  as  realities, 
when  all  realities  were  frightful  as  the  wildest  dreams  ;  delirium 
was  mistaken  for  inspiration  ;  and  the  ravings  of  those  who  had  lost 
their  senses  through  grief  and  bodily  excitement,  were  received  as 
prophecies  by  their  fellow  sufferers.  The  Catholic  writers  of  that 
age,  availed  themselves  of  this  to  bring  a  scandal  upon  the  Protes- 
tant cause  ;  and  to  account  for  what  so  certainly  was  the  conse- 
quence of  persecution,  they  propagated  one  of  the  most  impudent 
calumnies  that  ever  was  produced,  even  in  religious  controversy. 
They  asserted  that  the  refugee  ministers,  with  Jurieu  at  their  head, 
held  a  council  at  Geneva,  in  which  they  agreed  to  support  their 
cause  by  means  of  impious  imposture  ;  that  they  set  up  a  school  of 
prophets,  and  trained  up  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  to  repeat  the 
Psalms  and  other  parts  of  Scripture  by  heart,  and  practise  contor- 
tions and  convulsions  for  public  exhibition,  in  the  name  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  !  How  little  did  these  calumniators  understand  the  character 
of  Jurieu,  fanatic  as  he  was  ;  and  how  utterly  incapable  were  they 
even  of  conceiving  such  disinterested  and  devoted  integrity,  as  that 
of  the  ministers  whom  they  slandered  ! 

Such  of  the  wilder  fanatics  as  escaped  both  the  bayonet  and  the 
executioner,  and  found  an  asylum  in  Protestant  countries,  carried 
with  them  the  disease  both  of  mind  and  body  which  their  long  suffer- 
ings had  produced.  It  is  well  known  that  persons  who  have  once 
been  thrown  into  fits  by  any  sudden  and  violent  emotion,  are  liable 
.to  a  recurrence  upon  mach  slighter  causes.  In  the  case  of  these 
fugitives,  the  recurrence  was  more  likely  to  be  encouraged  than  con- 
trolled.    The  display  of  convulsive  movements,  and  contortions  of 

*  Memoires  de  M.  tie  Basville,  p.  78. 
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the  body,  was  found  a  gainful  exhibition  ;  it  became  voluntary. 
Though  the  professors  imposed  for  a  v\hile  upon  others,  as  well  as 
upon  themselves,  it  soon  degenerated  into  mere  histrionism  ;  and  in 
Holland,  in  Germany,  and  in  England,  the  French  prophets  as  they 
were  called,  were  the  scandal  of  their  own  church,  while  they  ex- 
cited the  wonder  of  the  ignorant,  and  preyed  upon  the  credulity  of 
their  admirers.  They  sent  deputies  to  Count  Zinzendorf,  express- 
ing a  desire  to  unite  themselves  with  the  Moravian  brethren  ;  he 
objected  to  their  neglect  of  the  sacrament,  to  their  separating  them- 
fielves  from  other  congregations,  and  more  especially  to  the  hideous 
circumstances  attending  their  pretended  inspirations.  Those  who  had 
taken  up  their  abode  in  England*  formed  a  sect  here,  and  as  soon  as 
the  Methodists  began  to  attract  notice,  naturally  sought  to  make  con- 
verts among  a  people  whom  they  supposed  to  be  prepared  for  them. 
The  first  of  these  extravagants  with  whom  Charles  Wesley  was  ac- 
quainted, was  an  English  proselyte,  residing  at  Wickham,  to  whom 
he  was  introduced  on  his  way  to  Oxford,  and  with  whom  it  seems  he 
was  not  only  to  take  up  his  lodging,  but  to  sleep.  This  gentleman 
insisted  that  the  French  prophets  were  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  Charles,  however,  was  not  aware 
that  his  host  and  chum  was  himself  a  gifted  personage,  till  they  re- 
tired to  bed,  when  as  they  were  undressing,  he  fell  into  violent  agita- 
tions, and  gobbled  like  a  turkey-cock.  "  1  was  frightened,"  he 
says,  "  and  began  exercising  him  with  '  Thou  deafand  dumb  devil !' 
He  soon  recovered  from  his  fit  of  inspiration.  I  prayed,  and  went 
to  bed,  not  half  liking  my  bed-fellow,  nor  did  I  sleep  very  sound 
with  Satan  so  near  me." 

When  Wesley  soon  afterwards  met  with  some  of  these  persons, 
he  was  inclined  to  pronounce  them  "  properly  enthusiasts," — "  for 
first,"  he  says,  "  thoy  think  to  attain  the  end  without  the  means, 
which  is  enthusiasm  properly  so  called.  Again,  they  think  them- 
selves inspired  by  God,  and  are  not.  But  false  imaginary  inspira- 
tion is  enthusiasm.  That  theirs  is  only  imaginary  inspiration  ap- 
pears hence,  it  contradicts  the  law  and  the  testimony."  After  much 
importunity,  he  went  with  four  or  five  of  his  friends,  to'  a  house 
where  a  prophetess  was  entertained  :  she  was  about  four  or  five  and 
twenty,  and  of  an  agreeable  speech  and  behaviour.  When  she 
asked  why  these  visiters  came,  Wesley  replied,  "  To  try  the  spirits 
whether  they  be  of  God."  Presently  she  leant  back  in  her  chair, 
and  had  strong  workings  in  her  breast,  and  uttered  deep  sighs.  Her 
head,  and  her  hands,  and  by  turns  every  part  of  her  body,  were 
affected  with  convulsive  motions.  This  continued  about  ten  minutes  ; 
then  she  began  to  speak  with  a  clear  strong  voice,  but  so  interrupted 
with  the  workings,  sighings,  and  contortions  of  her  body,  that  she 
seldom  brought  forth  half  a  sentence  together.  What  she  said  was 
chiedy  in  scriptural  words,  and  all  as  in  the  person  of  God,  as  if  it 
were  the  language  of  immediate  inspiration.  And  she  exhorted 
them  not  to  be  in  haste  in  judging  her  spirit,  to  be  or  not  to  be  of 
God  ;  but  to  wait  upon  God,  and  he  would  teach  them,  if  they  con- 

*  Dr  Stukelpj-  says,  that  a  group  of  tuiiiiili  in  Wiltshire,  was  called  by  the  countrv  people  the  pro- 
phets barrows,  "  because  the  French  prophets,  thirty  years  ag-o,  (1710.)  set  up  a" standard  on  the 
larf^cst,  and  preached  to  the  multitude."    Sir  K.  Hoare's  Ancient  Wiltshire,  p.  210. 
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ferred  not  with  flesh  and  blood  :  and  she  observed  with  particular 
earnestness,  that  they  must  watch  and  pray,  and  take  up  their  cross, 
and  be  still  before  God.  Some  of  the  company  were  much  impress- 
ed, and  beheved  that  she  spake  by  the  Spirit  ;  "  but  this,"  says 
Wesley,  "  was  in  no  wise  clear  to  me.  The  emotion  might  be  ei- 
ther hysterical  or  artificial.  And  the  same  words  any  person  of  a 
good  understanding,  and  well  versed  in  the  Scriptures,  might  have 
spoken.  But  1  let  the  matter  alone  ;  knowing  this,  that  if  it  be  not 
of  God,  it  will  come  to  nought." 

These  people  raised  warm  debates  among  the  Methodists  ;  so  that 
Charles,  during  his  brother's  absence,  found  it  prudent  to  break  off 
a  disputation,  by  exclaiming,  "  Who  is  on  God's  side  ?  WMio  for  the 
old  prophets  rather  than  the  new  ?  Let  them  follow  me  !"  and  ira« 
mediately  he  led  the  way  into  the  preaching  room.  They  had  been 
chiefly  successful  among  the  women  ;  when  Wesley  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, therefore,  he  warned  the  female  disciples  not  to  believe  every 
spirit,  but  to  try  the  spirits  n-hetlier  thry  were  of  God  :  and  during  the 
short  time  of  his  stay  he  said,  "  it  pleased  God  to  remove  many  mis- 
understandings and  offences,  that  crept  in  among  them,  and  to  restore 
in  good  measure  the  spirit  oflovte  and  of  a  sound  mind." 

But  on  his  return  to  Bristol,  the  F'rench  prophets  had  been  there 
also,  and  he  says  it  is  scarce  credible  what  an  advantage  Satan  had 
gained,  during  his  absence  of  only  eight  days.  IVo  unto  the  pro- 
phets, saitit  the  Lord,  who  prophesy  in  tuynanie,  and  I  have  not  sent  them  f 
Who  were  the  teachers  against  whom  this  denunciation  is  levelled, 
he  endeavoured  to  point  out ;  and  exhorted  his  followers,  "  to  avoid 
as  fire  all  who  do  not  speak  according  to  the  law  and  the  testimony." 
He  told  them,  "  they  were  not  to  judge  of  the  spirit  whereby  any 
one  spake,  either  by  appearances,  by  common  report,  or  by  their 
own  inward  feelings.  No,  nor  by  any  dreams,  visions,  or  revela- 
tions, supposed  to  be  made  to  their  souls,  any  more  than  by  their 
tears,  or  any  involuntary  effects  wrought  upon  their  bodies." — 
He  warned  them,  •'  that  all  these  were  in  themselves  of  a  doubt- 
ful disputable  nature  ;  they  might  be  from  God  and  they  might 
not :  and  therefore  they  were  not  simply  to  be  relied  on,  (any 
more  than  simply  to  be  condemned,)  but  to  be  tried  by  a  further 
rule,  to  be  brought  to  the  only  certain  test,  the  law  and  the  testimo- 
ny." V\  hiie  he  was  speaking  one  of  his  hearers  dropt  down,  and  in 
the  course  of  half  an  hour,  seven  others,  in  violent  agonies  ;"  ?/ie 
pains  as  of  hell,"  he  s;\y$,  '' came  about  them;''  but  notwithstanding 
bis  own  reasoning,  neither  he  nor  his  auditors  called  in  question  the 
divine  origin  of  these  emotions,  and  the}-^  went  away  rejoicing  and 
praisingGod.  Whenever  he  now  preached  ti.e  same  effects  were 
produced  ;  some  of  the  people  were  always  ''cut  to  the  heart  ;"  they 
were  "seized  with  strong  pangs ;"  they  "  terribly  felt  the  wrath  of 
God  abiding  on  them  ;"  they  were"  constrained  to  roar  aloud,  while 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit  was  dividing  asunder  their  souls,  and  spirits, 
andjuinls,  and  marrow.^''  These  effects  had  never  as  yet  been  pro- 
duced under  Whitefield's  preaching,  though  they  now  followed  Wes- 
ley wherever  he  went  ;  and  it  appears  that  Whitefield,  who  came 
once  more  to  Bristol  at  this  time,  considered  them  as  doubtful  indi- 
cations, at  least,  and  l)y  no  means  to  be  encouraged.     But  no  sooner 
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had  he  begun  to  preach  among  a  congregation,  among  whom  these 
*'  outward  signs"  had  f>revionsly  taken  place,  and  who  therefore 
were  prepared  for  the  affection  by  their  state  of  mind,  as  f^ar,  in  times 
of  pestilence,  predisposes  the  body  for  receiving  the  contagion,  thau 
four  persons  were  seized  almost  at  the  same  nioment,  and  sunk  down 
close  by  him.  This  was  a  great  triumpli  to  Wesley.  "  From  this 
time,"  he  says,  '*  1  trust  we  shall  all  suffer  God  to  carry  on  his  own 
work,  in  the  way  that  pleaseth  him."  Whitetield,  however,  seems 
rather  to  have  been  perplexed  by  the  occurrence  than  satisfied  ;  for 
he  makes  no  mention  of  it  in  his  journal,  which  assuredly  he  would 
have  done,  had  he  been  convinced  with  Wesley,  that  these  tits  were 
the  immediate  work  of  God. 

Another  of  his  coadjutors,  who  had  seen  norve  of  these  outward 
signs,  thought  that  examples  of  similar  affections  were  found  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  the  cases  of  those  who  struggled  as  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
and  ofa  woman  who  was  so  convul^;ed  as  that  four  or  five  strong  men 
could  hardly  restrain  her  from  hurting  herself  or  others,  appeared  to 
him  inexplicable,  unless  it  resembled  the  case  of  the  child  of  whom 
the  Evangelists  say,  that  the  devil  threw  him  down  and  tare  him. 
"  What  influence,"  says  the  writer,  "  sudden  and  sharp  awakenings 
may  have  upon  the  body,  1  pretend  not  to  explain.  But  1  make  no 
question,  Satan,  so  far  as  he  gets  power,  may  exert  himself  on  such 
occasions,  partly  to  hinder  the  good  work  in  the  persons  who  are 
thus  touched  with  the  sharp  arrows  of  conviction,  and  partly  to  dis- 
parage the  work  of  God,  as  if  it  tended  to  lead  people  to  distraction. 
However  the  merciful  issue  of  these  conflicts,  in  the  conversion  of 
the  persons  thus  affected,  is  the  main  thing." 

This  latter  point  was  placed  in  its  true  light  by  Samuel  Wesley, 
"  You,  yourself,"  he  says  to  his  brother  John,  "  doubted  at  first, 
and  inquired  and  examined  about  the  extacies  ;  the  matter  is  not 
therefore  so  plain  as  motion  to  a  man  walking.  But  1  have  iny  own 
reason,  as  well  as  your  own  authority,  against  the  exceeding  clearness 
of  divine  interposition  there.  Your  followers  fall  into  agonies.  I 
confess  it. — They  are  freed  from  them  after  you  have  prayed  over 
them.  Granted. — They  say  it  is  God's  doing.  I  own  they  say  so. 
Dear  Brother  !  where  is  your  ocular  demonstration  ?  Where  indeed 
is  the  rational  proof  ?  Their  living  well  afterwards  may  be  a  proba- 
ble and  sutlicient  argument  that  they  believe  themselves  ;  but  it  goes 
no  further." 

"  1  must  ask,"  he  continues,  "  a  few  more  questions.  Did  these 
agitations  ever  begin  during  the  use  of  any  collects  of  the  Church  ? 
Or  during  the  preaching  of  any  sermon,  that  had  before  been  preach- 
ed within  consecrated  walls  without  that  effect  ?  Or  during  the  in- 
culcating any  other  doctrine,  besides  that  of  your  Mew  Birth  ?  Are 
the  main  body  of  these  agents  or  patients,  good  sort  of  people  be- 
fore hand,  or  loose  and  immoral  ?"  While  the  elder  brother  rea- 
soned thus  sanely  against  the  extravagancies  which  W^esley  encou- 
raged, he  cordially  rejoiced  with  him  in  the  real  good  which  was  done, 
"  1  wish  you  could  build  not  only  a  school,"  he  says,  "  but  a  church 
too  for  the  colliers,  if  there  is  not  any  place  at  present  where  they 
can  meet  ;  and  J  should  rejoice  heartily  to  have  it  endowed,  though 
Mr.  Whitefield  were  to  be  the  minister  of  it,  provided  the  Bishop 
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fully  joined."  But  he  saw  to  what  this  course  was  leading.  "  I'ouf 
distinction,"  he  says,  "  between  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  the 
church,  is,  I  think,  not  quite  pertinent  ;  for  surely  episcopacy  is 
matter  of  doctrine  too  :  but  2;rantinj;  it  otherwise,  you  know  there 
is  no  iear  of  btino;  cast  out  of  our  synagogue  for  any  tenets  what- 
ever. Did  not  Clarke  die  preferred  .'  Were  not  Collins  and  Coward 
free  from  anathema  ?  Are  not  Chubb  and  Cordon  now  caressed  ? 
My  knowledge  of  this  makes  me  suspect  Whitefield  as  if  he  design- 
ed to  provoke  persecution  by  his  bodings  of  it.  He  has  already 
personally  disobliged  the  Bishops  of  Gloucester  and  London,  and 
doubtless  will  do  as  much  by  all  the  rest,  if  they  fall  not  down  before 
his  whimscys,  and  should  offer  to  stand  in  his  way.  Now,  if  he  by  his 
madness  should  lay  himself  open  to  the  small  remains  of  discipline 
•amongst  us,  (as  by  marrying  withoutlicense,  or  any  other  way,)  andget 
excommunicated  for  his  pains,  I  am  very  apprehensive  you  would  still 
stick  to  him  as  your  dear  brother  ;  and  so,  though  the  church  would 
not  excommunicate  you,  you  would   excommunicate  the  church." 

But  Wesley  had  already  set  the  discipline  of  the  church  at  defi- 
ance.    Harvey,  his  pupil  formerly,  and   one  of  his  first  disciples  at 
Oxford,  expostulated  with  him  on  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct,  and 
advised  him  either  to  settle  in  College,  or  to  accent  a  cure  of  souls. 
He    replied,    that   ho  had   no  business   in  College,  having  no  office 
there  and  no  pupils  :  and  that   it  would  be  time  enough  to  consider 
whether  it  were  expedient  to   accept  a  cure,  when  one  should  be 
offered  to  him.     "  In  the  mean  time,"  he  says,  "  you  think  I  otight 
to  be  still,  because  otherwise  I  should  invade  another's  office  ;  you 
accordingly  ask  how  is  it  that  I  assemble  Christians  who  are  none  of 
my  charge,  to  sing  psalms  and  pray,  and  hear  the  Scriptures  expound- 
ed :  and  you  think  it  hard  to  justify  doing  this  in  other  men's  parish- 
es upon  Catholic  principle?.     Peimit  me  to  speak  plainly  ;  if  by  Ca- 
tholic principles,  you  mean  any  other  than    scriptural,  they  weigh 
nothing  with  me  ;  1  allow  no  other  rule,    whether  of  faith   or  prac- 
tice, than  the  Holy  Scriptures."     Harvey  had  objected  to  him,  that 
by  this  conduct  he  brought  a  reproach  upon  himself  which  diminish- 
ed his  power  of  doing  good.     To  this  Wesley  replied  exultingly,  "  I 
will  put  you  in  mind,  (thoutih  you  once  knew  this,  yea  and  much  es- 
t'lblished  me   in  that  great  truth,)  the  more  evil  men  say  of  me   for 
my  Lord's  sake,  the  more  good  He  will  do  by  me.     That  it  is  for  his 
sake,    1  know,  and  He  knovveth,  and  the  event  agreeth  thereto  ;  for 
He  mightily  confirms  the  woids  I  speak  by  the  Holy  Ghost  given  un- 
to those  tliat  hear  them.     O    my  friend,  my  heart  is  moved  toward 
you  !     I  fear  you  have  herein  made  shipwreck  of  the  faith  !     1  fear 
Satan,  transformed  into  an  angel  of  Iia,ht,  hath  assaulted  you,  and  pre- 
vailed also  !  1  fear  that  offspring  of  hell,  worldly  or  mystic  prudence, 
has  drawn  you  away  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel !     How  else 
could  you  ever  conceive,  that  the  beingreviled  and  hated  of  all  men 
should    make  us  less  fit  for  our  Master's  service  ?  How  else  could 
you     ever   think  of    saving   yourself  and  them  that  hear  you,  wxih- 
oat  hein^  the  filth  and  f^scouri-ng  of  the  world?  To  this  hour  is  this 
scripture  true  ;  and  I  therein  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice.     Bless- 
ed  be  God,  I   enjoy  the  Reproach  of  Christ  !  Oh,  may  you   also  be 
Tile,  excet'ding  vile  for  His  sake  !  God  forbid  that  vou  should  ever 
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be  other  than  generally  scandalous,  I  had  almost  said  universall}'. 
If  any  man  tell  you  there  is  a  new  way  of  following  Christ,  he  is  a  liar, 
a?id  the  truth  is  not  in  him.'''' 

it  was  a  natural  consequence  of  this  temper  of  mind  that  he  should 
disregard  any  ecclesiastical  authority  which  attempted  to  interfere 
with  his  course  of  conduct.  The  Bishop  of  Bristol,  after  a  conver- 
sation in  which  W^esley  had  confirmed  to  him  the  fact  that  people 
were  thrown  into  tits  at  his  meetings,  and  that  he  prayed  over  them, 
and  his  prayer  was  often  heard,  desired  him  to  quit  his  diocess, 
where  he  was  not  commissioned  to  preach,  and  consequently  had  no 
business.  Wesley  replied,  "  My  business  on  earth  is  to  do  what 
good  1  can  :  wherever,  therefore,  1  think  I  can  do  most  good,  there 
must  I  stay  so  long  as  1  think  so  ;  at  present  I  think  1  can  do  most 
good  here,  therefore  here  1  stay  ;  being  ordained  as  Fellow  of  a 
College,  1  was  not  limited  to  any  particular  cure,  but  have  an  inde- 
terminate commission  to  preach  the  word  of  God  in  any  part  of  the 
Church  of  England.  1  do  not,  therefore,  conceive  that  in  preaching 
here  by  this  commission,  I  break  any  human  law.  When  I  am  con- 
vinced I  do,  then  it  will  be  time  to  ask  '  shall  1  obey  God  or  man  ?' 
But  if  I  should  be  convinced,  in  the  mean  while,  that  1  could  advance 
the  glory  ot  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls  in  any  other  place  more 
than  in  Bristol,  in  that  hour,  by  God's  help,  1  will  go  hence  ;  which 
till  then  1  may  not  do." 

Yet  while  he  thus  set  at  nought  the  authority  of  the  Bishop,  he 
would  have  revived  a  practice  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  through- 
out all  the  reformed  Churches,  as  being  little  congenial  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Reformation.  The  society  at  Bristol  passed  a  resolution  that 
all  the  members  should  obey  the  Church  to  which  they  belonged,  by 
observing  all  Fridays  in  the  year,  as  days  of  flisting  or  abstinence  ; 
and  they  agreed  that  as  many  as  had  opportunity  should  meet  on 
that  day  and  spend  an  hour  together  in  prayer.  This  probably  gave 
currency  to,  if  it  did  not  occasion,  a  report  which  now  prevailed  that 
he  was  a  Papist,  if  not  a  Jesuit.  This  report,  he  affirms,  was  begun 
by  persons  who  were  either  bigoted  Dissenters,  or  Clergymen  ;  and 
they  spoke  either  in  gross  ignorance,  not  understanding  what  the 
principles  of  Popery  were,  or  in  wilful  falsehood,  thinking  to  serve 
their  own  cause.  "  Now  take  this  to  yourselves,"  he  says,  "  who- 
soever ye  are,  high  or  low,  Dissenters  or  Churchmen,  clergy  or 
laity,  who  have  advanced  this  shameless  charge,  and  digest  it  how 
you  can  !"  "  O  ye  fools,"  he  exclairas,  "  when  will  ye  understand 
that  the  preaching  justiiication  by  faith  alone,  the  allowing  no  meri- 
torious cause  of  justification,  but  the  death  and  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  and  no  conditional  or  instiumental  cause  but  faith,  is  over- 
turning Popery  from  the  foundation?  When  will  ye  understand  that 
the  most  destructive  of  all  those  errors  which  Rome,  the  mother  of 
abominations,  hath  brought  forth,  (compared  to  which  transubstantia- 
tion  and  a  hundred  more  are  trifles  light  as  air,)  is,  that  zee  are  jusii-' 
fied  by  works,  or  (to  express  the  same  thing  a  little  more  decently "'i 
by  faith  and  works.  Now,  do  I  preach  this  ?  I  did  for  ten  years  :  I 
was  fundamentally  a  Papist  and  knew  it  not.  But  1  do  now  testify  t:> 
all,  (and  it  is  the  very  point  for  asserting  which  I  have  to  this  day 
been  called  in  question,)  that  no  good  rvorks  can  be  dovu-  before  ncsliH.- 

Vol,  I.  10  to     '       ' 
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cation,  none  zvhich  have  not  in  them  the  nature  of  sin.''  This  Joctnne, 
however,  was  not  preached  in  all  the  naked  absurdity  of  its  conse- 
quences. 

Charles  Wesley,  uho  was  now  pursuing  the  course  of  itinerant 
preaching  which  Whitefield  had  begun,  joined  his  brother  at  Bristol 
about  this  time  ;  and  it  so  happens  that  the  manner  of  his  preaching 
and  the  method  which  was  observed  in  their  meetings  are  described 
by  one  whom  curiosity  and  a  religious  temper  led  to  hear  him  in  a 
field  near  the  city.  "  1  found  him,"  says  this  person,  "  standing  on  a 
table  board  in  an  erect  posture,  with  his  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up  to 
heaven  in  prayer  :  he  prayed  with  uncommon  fervour,  tluency,  and 
variety  of  proper  expressions.  He  then  preached  about  an  hour  in 
such  a  manner  as  1  scarce  ever  heard  any  man  preach  :  though  I 
Ijave  heard  many  a  liner  sermon,  according  to  the  common  taste  or 
acceptation  of  sermons,  1  never  heard  any  man  discover  such  evident 
signs  of  a  vehement  desire,  or  labour  so  earnestly  to  convince  his 
hearers  that  they  were  all  by  nature  in  a  sinful,  lost,  undone  state. 
He  showed  how  great  a  change  a  faith  in  Christ  would  produce  ia 
the  whole  man,  and  that  every  man  who  is  in  Christ,  that  is,  who 
believes  in  him  unto  salvation,  is  a  new  creature.  Nor  did  he  fail  to 
press  how  ineffectual  their  faith  would  be  to  justify  them  unless  it 
wrought  by  love,  purified  their  hearts,  and  was  productive  of  good 
works.  With  uncommon  fervour  he  acquitted  himself  as  an  ambas- 
sador of  Christ,  beseeching  them  in  his  name,  and  praying  them  in 
his  stead  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  And  although  he  used  no  notes, 
nor  had  any  thing  in  his  hand  but  a  Bible,  yet  he  delivered  his 
thoughts  in  a  rich,  copious  variety  of  expression,  and  with  so  much 
propriety,  that  1  could  not  observe  any  thing  incoherent  or  inani- 
mate through  the  whole  performance." 

This  person,  whose  name  ivas  .Joseph  *William3,  was  a  dissenter 
of  Kidderminster  ;  and  having  been  accustomed  to  a  dry  and  formal 
manner  of  preaching,  he  was  the  more  impressed  by  the  eloquence 
of  one  whose  mind  was  enriched  by  cultivation  as  well  as  heated 
with  devotion.  His  account  of  the  meeting  in  the  evening  is  more 
curious.  The  room  was  thronged  ;  but  in  the  middle  there  was  a 
convenient  place  provided  for  the  minister  to  stand  or  sit  on.  They 
sung  a  hymn  before  he  came,  but  broke  it  off  on  his  appearing  ;  and 
he  expounded  part  of  a  chapter  of  St.  John  in  what  Mr.  Williams 
calls  a  most  sweet,  savoury,  spiritual  manner.  This  was  followed 
by  another  hymn,  that  by  more  expounding,  and  that  again  by  more 
singing:  Wesley  then  prayed  over  a  great  number  of  bills  which 
were  put  up  by  the  society,  about  twenty  of  which  respected  spiri- 
tual cases,  and  he  concluded  with  a  blessing.  The  whole  service 
took  up  nearly  two  hours.  "  But  never  sure,"  says  Williams,  "  did 
1  hear  such  praying  :  never  did  1  see  or  hear  such  evident  marks  of 
fervency  in  the  service  of  God.  At  the  close  of  every  petition  a  se- 
rious Amen,  like  a  gentle  rushing  sound  of  waters,  ran  through  the 
whole  audience,  with  such  a  solemn  air  as  quite  distinguished  it  from 
whatever  of  that  nature  I  have  heard  attending  the  responses  in  the 
Church  service.     If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  heavenly  music  upon 

*  Cbarlcs  Wesley  says  of  tbis  Jlr.  Williams  in  his  journal, "  I  know  not  of  what  denomination  he 
x9,  nor  is  U  material ;  lor  ht  lias  Dm  mind  wUich  was  in  Christ." 
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earth  I  heard  it  there.  If  there  be  such  an  enjoyment,  such  an  at- 
tainment as  Heaven  upon  earth,  numbers  in  that  society  seemed  to 
possess  it.  As  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  remember  my  heart  to 
have  been  so  elevated  in  divine  love  and  praise  as  it  was  there  and 
then  for  many  years  past,  if  ever  ;  and  an  aftecting  sense  and  savour 
thereof  abode  in  m}"  mind  many  weeks  after." 

This  good  man  would  not  have  thus  spoken  with  unqualified  ap- 
probation, had  he  been  present  at  any  more  violent  exhibition.  But 
the  "  outward  signs"  about  this  time  were  for  a  while  suspended  ; 
the  more  susceptible  subjects  had  gone  through  the  disease,  and  the 
symptoms  which  it  assumed  in  others  were  such  as  would  awaken 
horror  in  the  beholders,  rather  than  excite  in  them  any  desire  of 
going  through  the  same  initiation.  "  Many,"  says  Wesley,  "  were 
deeply  convinced,  but  none  were  delivered  from  that  painful  convic- 
tion. The  children  came  to  the  birth,  but  there  zeas  not  strength  to  bring 
forth.  I  fear  we  have  grieved  the  Spirit  of  the  jealous  God  by  ques- 
tioning his  work,  and  that,  therefore,  he  is  withdrawn  from  us  for  a 
season,"  He  now  returned  to  London,  and  preached  triumphantly 
at  Whitefield's  favourite  stations — Moortields  and  Kennington  Com- 
mon. But  his  greatest  triumph  was  in  finding  that  his  mother  at 
length  acquiesced  in  the  whole  of  his  proceedings.  She  told  him 
that  till  lately  she  had  scarce  heard  of  a  present  forgiveness  of  sins, 
or  of  God's  Spirit  bearing  witness  with  our  spirit  ;  much  less  had 
she  imagined  that  it  was  the  common  privilege  of  all  true  believers, 
and  therefore  she  had  never  dared  ask  it  for  herself.  But  recently 
when  her  son-in-law,  Hall,  in  delivering  the  cup  to  her,  pronounced 
these  words,  the  blood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  which  was  given  for 
thee,  the  words  struck  through  her  heart,  and  she  then  knew  that  for 
Christ's  sake  God  had  forgiven  her  all  her  sins.  Wesley  asked  whe- 
ther his  father  had  not  the  same  faith,  and  whether  he  had  not 
preached  it  to  others.  She  replied,  he  had  it  himself,  and  declared, 
a  little  before  his  death,  he  had  no  darkness,  no  fear,  no  doubt  of  his 
salvation  ;  but  that  she  did  not  remember  to  have  heard  him  preach 
upon  it  explicitly  ;  and  therefore  supposed  that  he  regarded  it  as  the 
peculiar  blessing  of  a  few,  not  as  promised  to  all  the  people  of  God. 
Mrs.  Wesley  was  then  seventy  years  of  age  ;  and  this  account  may 
induce  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  her  powers  of  mind  must  have 
been  impaired  :  she  would  not  else  have  supposed  that  any  other 
faith  or  degree  of  faitli  was  necessary,  than  that  in  which  her  hus- 
band had  lived  and  died.  It  is  wisely,  as  well  as  eloquently  said  by 
Fuller  the  Worthy,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  "  Of  such  as  deny  that 
formerly  we  had  in  our  churches  all  truth  necessary  to  salvation,  I 
ask  Joseph's  question  to  his  brethren,  Is  your  father  well?  the  old 
man — is  he  yet  alive  ?  So,  how  fare  the  souls  of  their  sires,  and  the 
ghosts  of  their  grandfathers  ?  are  they  yet  alive  ?  do  they  still  sur* 
vive  in  bliss,  in  happiness  ?  Oh  no  !  they  are  dead  ;  dead  in  soul, 
dead  in  body,  dead  temporally,  dead  eternally,  dead  and  damned,  if 
so  be  we  had  not  all  truth  necessary  to  salvation  before  their  time." 

This  was  a  great  affliction  to  her  son  Samuel.  He  wrote  to  her, 
"  It  was  with  exceeding  concern  and  grief  I  heard  you  had  counte- 
nanced a  spreading  delusion,  so  far  as  to  be  one  of  Jack's  congrega- 
tion.    Is  it  not  enough  that  I  am  boroft  of  both  my  brothers,  but 
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must  my  mother  follow  too  ?  I  earnestly  beseech  the  Almighty  to 
preserve  you  from  joiniiiic  a  schism  at  the  close  of  your  life,  as  you 
were  unfortunately  engaged  in  one  at  the  beginning  of  it.  They 
boast  of  you  already  as  a  disciple.  Charles  has  told  John  Bentham 
that  I  do  not  diQer  much,  if  we  understand  one  another.  I  am  afraid 
I  must  be  forced  to  advertise,  such  is  their  ap'-rchension,  or  their 
charity.  But  they  design  separation.  Things  will  take  their  natu- 
ral course,  without  an  especial  interposition  of  Providence.  They 
are  already  forbid  all  the  pulpits  in  London,  and  to  preach  in  that 
dioccss  is  actual  schism.  In  all  likeliiiood  it  will  come  to  the  same 
all  over  England,  if  the  Bishops  have  courage  enough.  They  leave 
oif  tlio  liturgy  in  the  fields  :  though  Mr.  Whitefield  expresses  his 
value  for  it,  he  never  once  road  it  to  his  tatterdemalions  on  a  com- 
mon. Their  societies  are  sufficient  to  dissolve  all  other  societies  but 
their  own  ;  will  any  man  of  common  sense  or  spirit  sutler  any  do- 
mestic to  be  in  a  bond  engaged  to  relate  every  thing  without  reserve 
to  five  or  ten  people,  that  concerns  the  person's  conscience,  how 
much  soever  it  may  concern  the  family  ?  Ought  any  married  per- 
sons to  be  there,  unless  husband  and  wife  be  there  together  ?  This 
is  literally  putting  asunder  whom  God  hath  joined  together.  As  I 
told  Jack,  [  am  not  afraid  the  church  should  excommunicate  him, 
discipline  is  at  too  low  an  ebb  ;  but  that  he  should  excommunicate 
the  church.  It  is  pretty  near  it.  Holiness  and  good  works  are  not 
so  much  as  conditiuns  of  our  acceptance  with  God.  Love-feasts  are 
introduced,  and  extemporary  prayers  and  expositions  of  Scripture, 
which  last  are  enough  to  bring  in  all  confusion  ;  nor  is  it  likely  they 
will  want  any  miracles  to  support  them.  He  only  can  stop  them 
from  being  a  formed  sect,  in  a  very  little  time,  who  ruleth  the  madness 
of  the  people.  Ecclesiastical  censures  have  lost  their  terrors,  thank 
fanaticism  on  the  one  hand  and  atheism  on  the  other.  To  talk  of 
persecution,  therefore,  from  thence  is  mere  insult.  Poor  Brown, 
who  gave  name  and  rise  to  the  first  separatists,  though  he  repented 
every  vein  of  his  heart,  could  never  undo  the  mischief  he  had  done." 
Samuel  Wesley*  died  within  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  this 
letter  ;  and  John  says  in  his  journal,  "  ^Ve  could  not  but  rejoice  at 
hearing  from  one  who  had  attended  my  brother  in  all  his  weakness, 
that  several  days  before  he  went  hence,  God  had  given  him  a  calm 
and  full  assurance  of  his  interest  in  Christ.  Oh  !  may  every  one  who 
opposes  it  be  thusj  convinced  that  this  doctrine  is  of  God  !"  Wesley 
cannot  be  suspected  of  intentional  deceit  ;  yet  who  is  there  who 
upon  reading  this  passage  would  suppose  that  Samuel  had  died  after 
an  illness  of  four  hours  ? — well  might  he  protest  against  the  appre- 
hension or  the  charity  of  those  who  were  so  eager  to  hold  him  up  to 
the  world  as  their  convert.     The  state  of  mind  which  this  good  man 

"  In  tlin  nistory  of  Iiissentcrs  by  David  Rogne  and  James  Bennptt,  (vol.iii.  p.  9.)  Samuel  Wesley 
is  called  "a  worldly  priest,  who  hated  all  pretence  to  more  ic-lif;inn  than  our  neighbours,  as  an  infal- 
lible inarli  of  a  di^isenter  ! !"  Tiiu  amiable  spirit  which  is  disjilajed  in  this  sentence,  its  liberality, 
its  charity,  and  its  regard  to  truth,  recpiire  no  comment. 

t  This  jiassaffe  may  probably  have  been  the  cause  of  the  breach  between  John  Wesley  and  his 
brother's  laudly,  and  to  that  breach  the  preservation  of  Samuers  letters  is  owing-.  Wesley  was  very 
dej-irous  of  yetting'  the  whole  <'orresi)oiideiice  into  his  possession,  "but  the  daughter  and  ^rand- 
daup-hler  of  Samuel  bein;,'  offended  at  his  conduct,  would  never  deliver  them  to  him.  It  was  taken 
for  granled  that  he  woidd  have  siipjiressed  them.  They  pave  them  lo  Mr.  Kadcoclt  with  a  view  to 
their  ]Md)liciition  after  \\  eslej's  death,  and  Badcock  dvinir  before  then,  gaye  them  to  Dr.  iTiettlv, 
with  the  same  iut'jnt."' 
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enjoyed  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  extravagant  doctrine  of  as- 
surance which  his  brothers  were  preaching  with  such  vehemence 
during  the  ebuUition  of  their  enthusiasm  ;  it  was  the  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  a  sincere  and  humble  Christian,  who  trusted  in  the  merits  of 
his  Saviour  and  the  mercy  of' his  God.  He  died  as  he  had  Uved,  in 
that  essential  faith  which  has  been  common  to  all  Christians  in  all 
ages  ; — that  faith  wherein  he  had  been  trained  up,  which  had  been 
rooted  in  him  by  a  sound  education,  and  confirmed  by  diligent  study, 
and  by  his  own  ripe  judgment.  And  to  that  faith  Wesley  himself  im- 
perceptibly returned  as  time  and  experience  taught  him  to  correct 
his  aberrations.  In  his  old  age  he  said  to  Mr.  Melville  Home  these 
memorable  words  :  "  When  fifty  years  ago  ray  brother  Charles  and 
I,  in  simplicity  of  our  hearts,  told  the  good  people  of  England,  that 
unless  they  knew  their  sins  were  forgiven,  they  were  under  the  wrath 
and  curse  of  God,  I  marvel,  Melville,  they  did  not  stone  us  !  The 
Methodists,  I  hope,  khow  better  now  ;  we  preach  assurance  as  we 
always  did,  as  a  common  privilege  of  the  children  of  God  ;  but  we 
do  not  enforce  it,  under  the  pain  of  damnation,  denounced  on  all  who 
enjoy  it  not." 

At  this  time  Wesley  believed  that  he  differed  in  no  point  from  the 
Church  of  England,  but  preached  her  fundamental  docti'ines,  as  they 
were  clearly  laid  down,  both  in  her  prayers,  articles,  and  homilies. 
But  from  those  clergy  who  in  reality  dissented  from  the  church, 
though  they  owned  it  not,  he  differed,  he  said,  in  these  points  ;  they 
spoke  of  justification  either  as  the  same  thing  with  sanctification,  or 
as  something  consequent  upon  it  ;  he  believed  justification  to  be 
wholly  distinct  from  sanctification,  and  necessarily  antecedent  to  it. 
The  difference  would  have  been  of  little  consequence  had  it  con- 
sisted only  in  this  logomachy  :  how  many  thousand  and  ten  thousand 
Christians  have  taken,  and  will  take,  the  right  course  to  heaven, 
without  understanding,  thinking,  or  perhaps  hearing  of  these  terms, 
but  satisfied  with  the  hope,  and  safe  in  the  promise  of  their  salvation  ! 
They  spake  of  our  own  holiness  and  good  works,  he  said,  as  the  cause 
of  our  justification  ;  he  believed  that  the  death  and  righteousness  of 
Christ  were  the  whole  and  sole  cause.  They  spake  of  good  works 
as  a  condition  of  justification,  necessarily  previous  to  it :  he  believed 
no  good  work  could  be  previous  to  it,  and  consequently  could  not  be 
a  condition  of  it  ;  "  but  that  we  are  justified  (being  till  that  hour 
ungodly,  and  therefore  incapable  of  doing  any  good  work)  by  faith 
alone — faith  without  works — faith  including  no  good  work,  though  it 
produces  all."  They  spake  of  sanctification  as  if  it  were  an  out- 
ward thing,  which  consisted  in  doing  no  harm,  and  in  doing  what  is 
called  good  :  he  believed  that  it  was  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man ;  a  participation  of  the  divine  nature  ;  the  mind  that  was  in 
Christ  ;  the  renezval  of  oiir  heart  after  the  image  of  him  that  created  vs. 
They  spake  of  the  new  birth  as  an  outward  thing  ;  as  if  it  were  no 
more  than  baptism,  or  at  most  a  change  from  a  vicious  to  what  is 
called  a  virtuous  life  :  he  believed  that  it  was  an  entire  change  of 
our  inmost  nature,  from  the  image  of  the  devil,  wherein  we  are  born, 
to  the  image  of  God.  "  There  is,  therefore,"  he  says,  "  a  wide, 
essential,  fundamental,  irreconcileable  difference  between  us  ;  so 
that  if  they  speak  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  I  am  found  a  false  wit- 
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ness  before  God  ;  but  if  I  teach  the  way  of  God  in  truth,  they  are 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind."  But  where  learnt  he  this  exaggerated 
and  monstrous  notion  of  the  innate  depravity  of  man  ?  and  who 
taught  him  that  man,  who  was  created  in  the  image  of  his  Maker, 
was  depraved  into  an  image  of  the  devil  at  birth  ?  assuredly  not  He 
who  said,  Siiff'er  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not, 
for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

True  old  Christianity,  he  tells  us,  was  now  every  where  spoken 
ao^inst,  under  the  new  name  of  Methodism.     In   reality,  the  good 
which  Methodism  might  produce  was  doubtful,  for  there  had  beea 
DO  time  as  yet  to  prove  the  stability  of  its  converts  ;  and   it  was, 
moreover,  from  its  very  nature,  private,  while  the  excesses  and  ex- 
travagancies of  the  sect  were  public  and  notorious.     Samuel  Wes- 
ley, when   he   said   that  miracles   would    not  be  wanting  to  support 
them,  foresaw  as  clearly  what  would  be  the  natural  progress  of  these 
things,  as  he  did  their  certain  tendency  and  inevitable  end.     Wesley 
was  fullv  satisfied  that  the  paroxysms  which  he  caused  in  his  hearers 
by  his  preaching,  were  relieved  by  his  prayers  ;  it  was  easy  after 
this  to  persuade  him*elf  that  he,   and  such  of  his  disciples  as  had 
faith  like  him,  could  heal  diseases  and  cast  out  devils.     Accordingly 
he  relates  the  case  of  a  mad  woman,  as  a  fresh  proof  that  whatsoever 
ye  shall  ask,  believing,  ye  shall  receive.     This  person  had  been  so  de- 
cidedly frantic,  that  it  was  necessary  to  fasten  her  down  in  her  bed  ; 
*'  but  upon  prayer  made  for  her,  she  was  instantly  relieved  and  re- 
stored to  a  sound  mind."     The  manner  in  which  some  persons  were 
tormented  perplexed  Wesley  for  a  while,  and  gave  him  some  con- 
cern : — he  suspected  craziness,  where  imposture  might  have  better 
explained  the   symptoms;  but  having  recourse  to   bibliomancy  to 
know  what  would  be  the  issue  of  these  things,  he  was  satisfied  by 
lighting  upon  a  text,  which  certainly  was  never  more  unworthily  ap- 
plied— Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to- 
wards men. — Thus  deluding  himself,  when  he  was  sent  for  to  one  of 
these  women,  (for  the  persons  who  acted  the  part  of  demoniacs,  or 
who  mistook  hysterical  feelings  for  possession,  were  generally  fe- 
males,) he  prayed  God  to  bruise  Satan  under  his  feet,  and  the  pa- 
tient immediately  cried  out  vehemently.  He  is  gone — he  is  gone  ! 
More  violent  instances  occurred  in  Bristol  and  Kingswood  ;  and  dis- 
gusting though  they  are,  they  are  of  too  much  importance  jn  the 
history  of  Wesley  and  of  Methodism,  to  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
or  slightly  to  be  noticed.  Returning  from  Kingswood  one  evening,  he 
was  exceedingly  pressed  to  go  back  to  a  young  woman.    "  The  fact," 
he  says,  "  I  nakedly  relate,   and  leave  every  man  to  his  own  judg- 
ment of  it.     1  went.     She  was  nineteen  or  twenty  years  old,  but 
could  not  write  or   read.     I  found    her  on  the    bed,  two  or  three 
persons  holding  her.     It  was  a  terrible  sight.     Anguish,  horror,  and 
despair  above   all   description,    appeared   in   her   pale  face.     The 
thousand  distortions  of  her  whole    body    showed   how   the  dogs  of 
hell   wore   gnawing  at  her  heart.      The   shrieks  intermixed  were 
scarce  to  be   endured  ;  but  her  stony  eyes  could  not  weep.     She 
screamed  out,  as  words  could  find  their  way,  '  I  am  damned,  damn- 
ed ;  lost  for  ever  !     Six  days  ago  you  might  have  helped  me — but  it 
is  past — I  am  the  Devil's  now — I  have  given  myself  to  him — his  I 
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am — him  I  must  serve — with  him  I  must  go  to  he!) — I  will  be  his — 
1  will  serve  him — I  will  go  with  him  to  hell — I  cannot  be  sHved — I 
will  not  be  saved — 1  must,  I  will,  1  will  be  damned  !'     She  then  be- 
gan praj-ing  to   the   devil  :   we    began,  '  Arm  of  the  Lord,  awake, 
awake  !'     She  immediately  sunk  down  as  asleep  ;  but  as  soon  as  we 
left  off,  broke   out  again   with   inexpressible  vehemence.     '  Stony- 
hearts,  break!    1  am  a  warning  to  yoa.      Break,  break,  poor  stony 
hearts  !  Will  you  not  break  ?     What  can  be  done  more  for  stony 
hearts  1  I   am  damned  that  you    may  be  saved  !    Now  break,  now 
break,  poor  stony  hearts  !    You  need  not  be  damned,  though  1  must.' 
She  then  fixed   her   eyes   on    the   corner   of  the  ceiling,  and   said, 
*  There  he  is  !  ay,  there  he  is  !      Come,  good  devil,  come  !    Take 
me  away  !     You  said  you   would  dash  my   brains  out  :  come,  do  it 
quickly!  I  am  yours — I  will  be  yours  !    Take   me   away!'     We  in- 
terrupted her  by  calling  again  upon  God  :  on  which  she  sunk  down 
as  before,   and  another  young  woman  began  to  roar  as  loud  as  she 
had  done.     My  brother  now  came  in,  it  being  about  nine  o'clock. 
We  continued  in  prayer,  till  past  eleven,  when  God,  in  a  moment, 
spoke  peace  into  the  soul ;  first,  of  the  first-tormented,  and  tben  of 
the  other ;  and  they  both  joined  in  singing  praise  to  Him  who  had 
stilled  the  enemy  and  the  avenger." 

In  these  words  Wesley  describes  this  hideous  scene  of  frenzy  and 
fanaticism,  eager  to  proclaim  it  as  a  manifestation  of  his  power,  in- 
stead of  seeking  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  ravings.     The  fits 
and  convulsions,  which  had  lately  been  so  frequent,  were  now  sus- 
pended, and  this  new  description  of  outward  signs  took  its  course — - 
a  more  suspicious  description,  as  well  as  more  scandalous  and  more 
shocking.     On  the  second  day  after  the  case  in  Kingswood,  Wesley 
was  called  to  a  woman  whom  he  found  lying  on  the  ground,  some- 
times gnashing  her  teeth,  sometimes  roaring  and  struggling  with  such 
force,  especially  when  the  name  of  Jesus  was  named,  that  three  or 
four  persons  could  scarcely  hold  her.     She  had  been  in  this  condi- 
tion during  the  whole  night.     After  they  had  prayed  over  her,  the 
violence  of  her  symptoms  was  abated  ;  he  left  her,  but  was  agjiin 
summoned  in  the   course  of  the   evening.     "  I  was  unwilling,"  he 
says,  "  indeed  afraid  to  go,  thinking  it  would  not  avail,  unless  some 
who  were  strong  in  faith  were  to  wrestle  with  God  for  her.     I  open- 
ed my  Testament  on  those  words,  /  teas  afraid,  and  went  and  hid  thij 
talent  in  the  earth.     I  stood  reproved,  and  went  immediately.     She 
began  screaming  before  I  came  into  the  room  ;  then  broke  out  into 
a  horrid  laughter,  mixed  with  blasphemy,  grievous  to  hear.     One 
who,  from  many  circumstances,  apprehended  a  preternatural  agent 
to  be  concerned  in  this,  asking,  '  How  didst  thou  dare  to  enter  into 
a  Christian  ?'  was  answered,  '  She  is  not  a  Christian  ;  she  is  mine.' 
'  Dost  thou  not  tremble  at  the  name  of  Jesus  .''  he  asked.    No  words 
followed  ;  but  she  shrunk  back,  and  trembled  exceedingly.     '  Art 
thou  not  increasing  thy  own  damnation  ?'     It  was  faintly  answered, 
*  Ay,  ay  !'  which  was  followed  by  fresh  cursing  and  blaspheming. 
My  brother  coming  in,  she  cried  out,  '  Preacher  !  Field-preacher  t 
I  do  not  love  field-preaching.'     This  was   repeated   two  hours  to- 
gether, with  spitting,  and  all  the  expressions  oF'fetrong  aversion.    We 
left  her  at  twelve,  but  called  again  about  noon  the  next  day  :  and  now 
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it  was  that  God  showed  he  heareth  prayer.  All  her  pangs  ceased 
in  a  moment.  She  was  tilled  with  peace,  and  knew  that  the  son  of 
wickedness  was  departed  from  her." 

If  AVesley  himself  were  the  questioner  in  this  dialogue  with  the 
supposed  devil,  the  woman  acted  her  part  readily  :  if  she  were  in- 
terrogated by  any  other  person,  the  scene  bears  strong  marks  of 
havin"-  been  prepared  ;  for  that  some  of  his  followers  were  now  be- 
o-jnnin"-  to  get  up  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  is  made  probable  by  the 
next  cases  which  he  has  recorded.  Being  called  in  to  another  fe- 
male demoniac  at  Kingsuood,  he  set  out  on  horseback.  It  rained 
heavily,  and  the  woman,  when  he  was  three  miles  otf,  cried  out, 
"  Yonder  comes  Wesley,  galloping  as  fast  as  he  can  !  a  circumstance 
which  it  certainly  required  no  aid  from  the  devil  to  foresee.  The 
ordinary  symptoms  appeared  ;  and  one  who  was  clearly  convinced 
that  this  was  no  natural  disorder,  said,  "  I  think  Satan  is  let  loose  ; 
I  fear  he  will  not  stop  here  !"  and  added,  "  I  command  thee,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  tell  if  thou  hast  commission  to  torment 
any  other  soul  ?"  It  was  immediately  answered,  "  1  have  ;"  and 
two  women  were  named,  who  were  at  some  distance,  and  in  perfect 
health.  If  this  was  repeated  to  the  women,  which  probably  it  would 
be,  it  might  easily  frighten  tliem  into  a  fit,  prepared  as  they  already 
were  by  Methodism.  Wesley  called  the  next  evening  at  a  house 
where  he  found  them  both,  and  j)resently  both  were  in  agonies. 
The  violent  convulsions  all  over  their  bodies  are  said  by  Wesley  to 
be  such  as  "  words  cannot  describe,  and  their  cries  and  groans  too 
horrid  to  be  borne,  till  one  of  them,  in  a  tone  not  to  he  expressed, 
said,  '  Where  is  your  faith  now  ?  Come,  go  to  prayers  !  1  will  pray 
with  you.  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven  !'  We  took  the  advice, 
from  whomsoever  it  came,  and  poured  out  our  souls  before  God,  till 

L y  C r's  agonies  so  increased,  that  it  seemed  she  was 

in  the  pangs  of  death.  But  in  a  moment  God  spoke  ;  she  knew  his 
voice,  and  both  her  body  and  soul  were  healed.  We  continued  in 
prayer  till  near  one,  when  S y  J s's  voice  was  also  chang- 
ed, and  she  began  strongly  to  call  upon  God.  This  she  did  for  the 
greatest  part  of  the  night.  In  the  morning  we  renewed  our  prayers, 
whilst  she  was  cryin;^  continually,  "  I  burn  !  I  burn  !  Oh,  what 
shall  I  do  !  I  have  a  fire  within  me — I  cannot  bear  it.  Lord  Jesus, 
help!" 

Charles  was  not  so  credulous  in  such  cases  as  his  brother.  That 
the  body  would  sometimes  partake  of  the  violent  emotions  of  the 
soul,  and  sink  under  the  passion  wliich  the  preacher  had  raised,  he 
could  not  doubt,  because  it  often  occurred  under  his  own  eyes  to 
persons  whose  sincerity  could  not  be  impeached  ;  but  he  saw  that 
this  was  not  always  involuntary  ;  he  frequently  attempted  to  check  it 
with  success,  and  he  sometimes  detected  imposition.  A  woman  at 
Kingswood  was  distorting  herself,  and  crying  out  loudly  while  he 
preached  ;  she  became  quite  calm  when  he  assured  her  that  he  did 
not  think  the  better  of  her  for  it.  A  girl  at  Bristol  being  questioned 
judiciously  concerning  her  frequent  tits  and  trances,  confessed  that 
what  she  did  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  Mr.  Wesley  take  notice 
of  her. 

"  To-day,"  he  says  in  his  journal;  "  one  came  who  was  pleased 
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SO  fall  into  a  fit  for  my  entertainment.  He  beat  himself  heartily  :  I 
thought  it  a  pity  to  hinder  him  ;  so  instead  of  singing  over  him  as  had 
often  been  done,  we  left  him  to  recover  at  liis  leisure.  A  girl,  as  she 
began  her  cry,  I  ordered  to  be  carried  out  :  her  convulsions  were 
so  violent  as  to  take  away  the  use  of  her  limbs  till  they  laid  her  with- 
out at  the  door,  and  left  her  ;  then  she  immediately  fou'id  her  legs, 
and  walked  olT.  Some  very  unstill  sisters,  who  always  took  care  to 
stand  near  roe,  and  tried  who  could  cry  loudest,  since  I  have  had 
them  removed  out  of  my  sight,  have  been  as  quiet  as  lambs.  The 
fir?t  night  I  preached  here,  half  my  words  were  lost  through  the 
noise  of  their  outcries  ;  last  night,  before  I  began,  I  gave  public  no- 
tice, that  whosoever  cried  so  as  to  drown  my  voice,  should,  wi'.hout 
any  man's  hurting  or  judging  them,  be  gently  carried  to  the  furthest 
corner  of  the  room  :  but  my  porters  had  no  employtnent  the  whole 
liight." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

WESLEV'S  VIEWS STATE   OF  RELIGION  IN  ENGLAND. 

Wksley  had  now  proposed  to  himself  a  clear  and  determinate  ob- 
lOCt.  What  had  from  time  lo  time  been  effected  in  the  monastic  fd- 
milies  of  the  Romish  establishment,  when  the  laws  of  those  institu- 
tions were  relaxed  and  the  spirit  had  evaporated,  he  wished  to  do 
upon  a  wider  theatre  and  v/ith  a  nobler  purpose.  He  hoped  to  give 
a  new  impulse  to  the  Church  of  England,  to  awaken  its  dormant  zeal, 
infuse  life  into  a  body  where  nothing  but  life  was  wanting,  and  lead 
the  way  to  the  performance  of  duties  which  the  State  had  blindly 
overlooked,  and  the  Church  had  scandalously  neglected  :  thus  would 
he  become  the  author  of  a  second  Reformation,  whereby  all  that 
had  been  left  undone  in  the  former  would  be  completed.  And  here 
!t  will  be  convenient  to  look  back  upon  the  causes  and  circumstan- 
ces which  prepared  the  way  for  him,  and  made  it  desirable,  even 
according  to  hun»an  perceptions,  that  such  an  agent  in  the  moral 
world  sliould  be  raised  up.  This  will  be  rendered  more  intelligible 
by  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  religious  history  of  England. 

Christianity  at  its  beginning  was  preached  to  the  poor,  and  during 
the  tirst  centuries  gradually  made  its  way  up  ;  yet  even  then  it  was 
the  religion  of  towns  and  cities,  so  that  after  its  triumph  was  eslab- 
Kshed,  the  same  word  came  at  length  to  signify  a  villager  and  a  hea- 
then. When  the  Roman  empire  was  broken  up,  the  work  of  con- 
version, especially  in  these  northern  countries,  was  to  begin  again  ; 
the  missionaries  then  looked  for  proselytes  in  courts,  they  converted 
queens  and  kings,  who  had  good  political  reasons  for  accepting  their 
instructions,  and  Chrislianity  made  its  way  down.  Intellect  was 
never  more  beneficially  employed,  and  never  obtained  a  more  sig- 
nal triumph.  Bloody  idolatries  were  oveithrown  ;  all  that  remained 
of  literature  and  of  science  was  rescued  from  destruction  ;  and  the 
comforts,  arts  and  elegancies  of  social  and  refined  life  were  introdu- 
ced among  the  humanized   barbarians.     Miracles  have  been  largely 
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invented  to  cxasgerate  the  wondrr  of  a  change  which  not  improba- 
bly was  soinetiiiies  promoted  by  tVaud  ;  still  it  is  a  beautiful  part  of 
the  annals  of  mankind.  The  great  actors  have  been  magnified  into 
dcnii-god?  by  their  oivn  cliurch,  but  they  have  been,  not  less  undulj', 
consiu;iied  to  neglect  and  forgetfulness  in  ours  ;  for  if  ever  men  were 
entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude  and  admiration  of  those  for  whom 
they  lived  and  laboured,  these  are  they. 

The  conversion  of  Britain  had  not  been  completed  when  the 
island  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  1  here  can  be  littte 
Joubt  that  the  Roman  Idolatry  was  still  subsisting  :  the  Picts  were 
apparently  an  unconverted  tribe  of  indigenous  savages,  still  tattooed 
and  ivoaded  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Druidical  superstitions  were 
cherished  in  a  later  age.  After  the  Saxons  had  become  a  Christian 
people,  a  fresh  flood  of  heathenism  came  in  with  the  Danes  ;  and 
from  the  time  of  Alfred  there  existed  a  heathen  party  in  the  country, 
which  continued  sometimes  in  strength  and  always  in  hope,  till  the 
Conquest  :  after  that  time  it  received  no  recruits  from  Scandinavia, 
and  therefore  it  disappe;!red  ;  but  it  may  rather  be  said  to  have  died 
away  for  want  of  support,  than  to  have  been  eradicated  by  the  care 
of  the  government,  or  the  exertions  of  the  clergy. 

During  the  first  centuiies  of  the  Saxon  church  there  were  no  pa- 
rochial divisions.  The  clergy  resided  in  episcopal  monasteries  un- 
dsr  the  superintendence  of  the  bishop,  as  they  bad  been  brought  up  : 
they  were  sent  from  tlience  to  instruct  the  country  people,  and  ad- 
minister the  oibces  of  religrpn  in  the  few  churches  which  existed,  or 
where  there  was  no  church,  at  a  cross  in  the  open  air  ;  when  they 
had  executed  their  commission  they  returned,  and  others  went  out 
to  perform  the  same  coarse  of  duty.  The  means  of  instruction  were 
few  and  precarious  under  such  a  system,  and  those  lords  who  were 
desirous  of  having  spiritual  aid  always  at  hand  for  themselves,  or 
who  saw  the  advantage  of  having  their  vassals  trained  in  a  faith  vibich 
inculcated  obedience,  industry,  patience  and  contentment,  built 
churches  and  endowed  them  for  the  maipitenance  of  a  resident  priest. 
The  bishops  })romoted  such  establishments  :  parishes  were  thus 
formed  which  were  usually'  co-extensive  with  the  domain  of  the  pa- 
tron, and  as  these  became  general,  the  system  of  itinerancy  fell  into 
disuse.  The  alteration  was  well  intendetl,  and  has  produced  great 
good  ;  yet  it  may  have  contrii)uted  in  no  slight  degree  to  that  decay 
of  knowledge  and  dissoluteness  of  life  which  are  known  after  this 
time  to  have  ensued  among  the  Saxon  clergy.  They  were  removed 
from  the  eye  of  authority,  from  the  opportunities  of  learning,  and 
from  the  society  of  their  equals. 

The  Norman  conquest  produced  more  good  than  evil  by  bringing 
our  Church  into  a  closer  connexion  wilh  Rome,  fcr  the  light  of  the 
world  was  there, — dim  indeed  and  offuscated,  untrimmed  and  waver- 
ing in  the  socket,  but  living  and  burning  still.  A  fairer  ideal  of 
Utopian  policy  can  scarcely  be  contemplated  than  the  papal  scheme, 
if  it  could  be  regarded  apart  from  the  abuses,  the  frauds,  and  the 
crimes  to  which  it  has  given  birth.  An  empire  was  to  be  erected, 
not  of  force  biit  of  intellect,  which  should  bind  together  all  nations 
in  the  unity  of  faith,  and  in  the  bond  of  peace.  Its  members  were 
to  direct  the  councils  of  princes  and  the  consciences  of  all  men  ;  for 
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this  purpose  they  were  chosen  from  the  rest  of  mankint!  in  enrly 
youth,  and  trained  accoi'dingly,  or  tiiey  volunteered  in  maturer  life, 
when  weaned  I'rom  the  world  and  weary  of  its  vanities.  They 
were  relieved  by  a  liberal  [tiovision  from  any  care  for  their  own 
support  ;  the  obligation  of  celibacy  precliidcd  those  prudential 
anxieties  which  miglit  otiierwise  have  employed  too  large  a  portion 
of  their  lime  and  of  their  thoughts,  or  have  interfered  in  any  way 
with  that  service  to  which  they  were  devoted  ;  and  they  were  ex- 
empted from  the  secular  por.er,  tiiat  they  might  discharge  their 
religious  duty  freely  and  without  fear.  By  the  wise  an<i  admirable 
institution  of  titiies,  a  tenth  pr.rt  of  all  property  was  rescued  from 
the  ordinary  course  of  descent  in  wiiich  it  would  else  have  been 
absorbed,  and  formed  into  an  ample  establishment  for  the  rutmbers 
•of  this  intellectual  aristocracy,  in  their  dilferent  degrees.  He  who 
entered  the  church,  possessing  the  requisite  knowledge,  ability,  and 
discretion,  however  humble  his  birth,  might  aspire  to  w'ealth,  rank, 
and  honours  which  would  make  the  haughtiest  barons  acknowledge 
him  for  their  peer,  and  to  authority  before  which  kings  trembled, 
and  against  which  emperors  struggleri  in  vain. 

Let  us  contess  that  human  ambition  never  proposed  to  itself  a 
grander  aim,  and  that  all  other  schemes  of  empire  for  which  mankind 
have  bled,  appear  mean  and  contemptible,  when  compared  to  this 
magnificent  conception.  And  much  was  accomplished  for  which  all 
succeeding  ages  have  reason  to  be  grateful.  For  by  their  union  with 
Home  (and  that  union  could  onl}'  be  preserved  by  their  dependence) 
the  distant  churches  were  saved  from  sinking  into  a  state  of  utter 
ignorance  and  degradation,  like  that  of  the  Abyssinians  or  Armenians  ; 
Christendom,  because  of  this  union,  was  more  than  a  name  ;  and 
therefore,  notwithstanding  its  internal  divisions  and  dissentions,  on 
the  great  occasion  when  its  vital  interests  were  at  stake,  felt  that  it 
had  one  heart,  one  life,  and  acted  with  one  impulse.  Had  it  not  bean 
ior  the  crusades,  Mahommedanism  would  have  barbarized  the  world. 
And  had  it  not  been  for  the  elevation  of  the  clerical  character, 
Christendom  itself  would  have  continued  in  a  state  of  barbarism, 
and  even  retrograded  further  :  for  birth  would  have  been  the  only 
distinction,  and  arms  the  only  honourable  pursuit. 

The  Church  could  not  have  effected  all  this  good,  if  it  had  not 
employed  means  which  have  been  too  indiscriminately  condemned. 
A  religion  oJ  rites  and  ceremonies  was  as  necessary  for  the  rude  and 
ferocious  nations  which  overthrew  the  Roman  empire,  as  for  the  Is- 
raelites when  they  were  brought  out  of  Egypt.  Pomp,  and  wealth, 
at)d  authority  were  essential  ibr  its  success.  Through  these  it  tri- 
umphed, but  by  these  it  was  corrupted  ;  for  they  brought  it  into  too 
close  a  union  with  the  world.  These  temptations  drew  into  its 
ranks  men  who  disgraced  by  their  vices  the  high  otTices  »vhich  they 
oi)taine<l  by  their  birth.  The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  another 
cause  of  corruption.  When  tlie  persecution  under  the  heathen 
emperors  was  to  be  braved,  or  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  were  to 
expose  themselves  to  theoaprice  and  ciuelty  of  barbarous  idolateis, 
it  was  desirable  that  they  should  hold  their  lives  loose,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  keep  themselves  disengaged  from  earth.  Rut  the  imposi- 
tion of  celibacy  upon  all  the  raini-l'Ts  of  the  Church,  was  unaulho- 
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rized  by  the  letter  of  Scripture,  rtml  contrary  to  it?  spirit,  and  in  its 
ccneral  consequences  beyond  all  donbt  detrimental  to  public  niorals. 
By  n  system  of  confession,  favourable  indeed  to  its  ambitious  views, 
but  still  more  injurious  to*  morality,  the  Church  intruded  upon  the 
sacredness  of  private  life.      It  disguise<!  the   sublime   and  salutary 
truths  of  revelation  beneath  a  mass  of  fables  more  gross  and  mon- 
strous than  the  very  Heathens  had  feigned  ;  and  arrogating  to  itself 
the  power  of  forgiving  sins,  it  substituted,  in  the  place  of  Christian 
duties,   a  routine  of  practices  borrowed  from  the  Manichaeans,  Pa- 
gans of  every  kind,  and  even  the   Mahommedans  ;  and    established 
it  as  a   t  principle,  that  by  these  wortidess  works  a  man  might  not 
only  secure  salvation  for  himself,  but  accumulate  a  stock  of  surpbis 
merits,  which   were  disposable  by  gift  or  sale.     Men   were   easily 
persuaded,  ihat  as  the  merit  of  good  works  might  be  bought,  so  might 
the  account  for  evil  ones  be  settled  by  pecuniary  payment,  ami  the 
rich  be  their  own  redeemers.     Every  thing  on  earth  had  long  been 
venal,  and  the  scheme  of  corruption  was  completed,  by  putting  the 
kin-idom  of  heaven  at  a   price.     Yet  was   this   whole  system  well 
adapted  to  the  ignorance  upon  which  it  rested,  and  which  it  tended 
to  perpetuate.  '  Its  symbols  were  every  where  before  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  its   practices  dexterously  interwoven  with  the  daily 
business  of  life.     While   it  lulled   the  conscience,  it  possessed   the 
imagination  and  the  heart.     The  Church  was  like  a  garden,  in  which 
things  rank  and  gross  in  nature  were  running  to  seed  ;  but  they  did 
not  possess  it  wholly  ;  it  still  produced  beautiful  flowers,  and  whole- 
some herbs  antl  fruit. 

When  the  abuses  were  most  flagrant,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  had 
arisen  with  the  restoration  of  letters,  wise  men  would  have  weeded 
the  garden,  but  rash  ones  were  for  going  to  work  with  the  plough 
and  the  harrow.  What  was  to  be  expected  from  the  spirit  which  had 
gone  abroad  had  been  shown  by  the  conduct  of  the  Lollards  in  En- 
gland, and  more  manifestly  in  Bohemia,  by  the  bloody  drama  of  the 
Hussite  war.  The  most  sagacious  and  even-minded  men  of  the  age, 
such  as  Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  their  fear  of  religious 
revolution,  and  the  inevitable  evils  which  it  would  draw  on,  opposed 
the  reform,  which,  but  for  that  foresight,  they  would  have  desired 
and  promoted.  In  this  country  the  best  people  and  the  worst  com- 
bined in  bringing  about  the  Reformation,  and  in  its  progress  it  bore 
evident  marks  of  both.  The  business  of  demolition  was  success- 
fully carried  on  by  zealots,  who  lent  their  ignorant  hands  to  aggran- 
dize and  enrich  the  rapacious  and  (hel  unprincipled  :  but  the  fathers 
of  the  English  Church  were  not  permitted  to  complete  the  editice 
%vhich  they  would  have  raised  from  the  ruins. 


*  La  nnC 


/«  nnCure  nvoit  jjose  dcuc  harrieres, pour  mainienir  la  chmtcti:  che2  hs  fimmes,  la  jnuleur,  et  Us 
(h  :  le  jiretrt  hs  unewutit  lia  tciutc.i  Us  detiT,  par  !u  conf.ision  ct  Pahsohdion.  (Maraiuln,  Ta- 
lilciHi  i\\\  t'icnioiit.)  St.  Ewemond  observes,  Ihat  the  I'rotestuit  religion  is  as  favourable  to  luisbanjs, 
as  ilie  Catholic  is  to  what  he  calls  lovers. 

f  »•  Lrarii,"  says  Uisliop  Burnet,  "to  view  Poperj- in  a  true  Hfrht,  es  aconsjiiracy  to  exalt  the 
power  of  the  clerjry,  even  by  sulijectieg-  the  most  sacred  truths  of  reli^^ion  to  contrivances  for  raising 
ihcir  aullioiity,  and  by  offerijig-  to  the  world  another  method  of  bein^^^  saved,  besides  that  presented 
in  the  C:osijel.  I'opcry  is  a  mass  of  ii;ipo5tures,  supported  by  men  who  manag^e  them  with  great 
a<ivanli)p's,  and  impose  them  with  inexpressible  severities  on  those  who  dafe  call  any  thing' iu 
fpiestion  that  they  dictate  to  them."  * 

t  "I'he  iiniimely  end  of  tlint  jrood  prince,  King  Edward,"  says  Burnet  in  the  supplementary 
volume  to  his  history,  (p.  216.)''  was  loolicd  upoji  by  all  people  as  a  just  judgment  of  God  u^on  those 
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The  lay  impropriations,  which  are  perhaps  the  best  bulwarks  of 
the  Church  in  our  distempered  age,  were,  for  a  long  time  after  the 
Reformation,  a  sore  and  scandalous  evil.  Where  the  monasteries 
had  appropriated  a  benefice,  they  could  always  provide  a  fit  preach- 
er ;  and  though  they  have  been  charged  with  giving  scanty  stipends 
to  ignorant  incumbents,  and  thus  contril>uting  greatly  to  the  decay  of 
learning,  the  justice  of  the  accusation  may  be  questioned.  For 
tfeough  their  object  in  obtaining  these  impropriations  was  that  they 
miglit  indulge  in  larger  expenses,  ail  those  expenses  were  not  unwor- 
thy ones,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  literature  must  have 
gained  more  than  it  could  possibly  have  lost  by  the  transfer.  But 
when,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  their  property  was  distri- 
buted among  those  who  possessed  favour  or  interest  at  court,  atid,  as 
Avas  proverbially  said.  Popish  lands  m;.de  Protestant  landlords,  the 
consequences  of  that  abominable  robbery  were  soon  perceived. 
Men  who  had  enriched  themselves  by  sacrilege  supported  the  new 
establishment,  because  it  warranted  their  ill-gotten  estates  :  their 
conduct  evinced  that  they  were  not  influenced  by  any  better  mo- 
tives. In  many  places  the  churches  were  suffered  to  fall  to  decay  ;" 
and  cures  so  impoverished,  as  no  longer  to  afford  the  minister  a  de- 
cent subsistence,  were  given  to  any  persons  who  could  be  found  mi- 
serable enough  to  accept  them.  That  opinion,  which  had  accustom- 
ed the  people  to  look  upon  religious  ^poverty  with  respect,  was  re- 
moved at  the  very  time  when  the  great  body  of  the  parochial  clergy 
were  tlius  reduced  to  abject  poverty  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
clergy  were  permitted  to  marjy,  which  rendered  their  poverty  more 
conspicuous  and  less  endurable. 

T!ie  Reformation,  like  other  great  political  revolutions,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  zeal  and  boldness  of  an  active  minority.  The  great 
m  iss  of  the  people  throughout  England  were  attached  to  the  Catho- 
lic superstition,  and  most  strongly  so  to  those  parts  of  it  which  were 
most  superstitious.  They  were  brought  over  from  it  just  as  Julian 
intended  to  bring  over  the  Christians  from  Christianity,  by  prohibit- 
ing their  ancient  practices,  and  depriving  them  of  their  former 
course  of  instruction,   rather  than  by  the  zeal  and  lability   of  new 

who  pretended  to  love  and  promote  a  reformation,  but  whose  impious  and  flagitious  lives  were  a 
reproach  to  it.  The  open  lewdness  in  which  many  lived,  without  shame  or  remorse,  gave  great 
occasion  to  their  adversaries  to  tay  they  were  in  the  right  to  assert  justification  by  faith  witiiout 
works,  since  they  were,  as  to  every  good  work,  reprobate.  Their  gross  and  insatiable  scrambling^ 
after  the  goods  and  wealth  that  had  been  dedicated  with  good  designs,  though  to  snperstiticjus  uses, 
without  applying  any  part  of  it  to  the  |)romoling  the  gospel,  the  instructing  tlie  youth,  and  relieving 
the  poor,  made  all  j)eople  couclutle,  that  it  was  for  robbery,  and  not  for  reforniatioii,  that  their  zeal 
made  them  so  active." 

*  \rch!iisliop  LeitrlKon  (a  man  who  ought  never  to  be  named  without  some  expression  of  respect 
for  his  wisdom  and  his  holiness)  used  to  say,  "The  corruptions  and  cruelties  of  I'opeiy  were  such 
gross  and  odious  things,  that  nothing  could  have  maintained  that  Church  under  those  just  and  visi- 
bl;'  prejuiiii '>s,  but  the  several  orders  among  them,  which  had  an  appearance  of  mortification  and 
cuiiti  in)>t  of  the  world,  and,  with  all  the  trash  that  was  among  them,  maintained  a  lace  of  piety  and 
devoiion.  lie  also  tliought  the  great  and  fatal  error  of  the  fiefurmation  was,  that  more  of  those 
houses,  and  of  that  course  of  life,  free  from  the  entanglements  of  vows  and  other  mixtures,  was  not 
preserved;  so  that  the  I'rotestant  churches  had  neither  places  of  education,  ncn- retreat  for  men  of 
mortified  tempers."  15iu-net's  Hist,  of  his  Own  Time,  vol.  i.  p.  175.  (edition  1815.) 

Hur:'.ct  himself,  also  saw  the  good  which  the  Uomish  Church  derived  from  these  order.s,  notwith- 
standing the  villanous  impostures  and  loathsome  trash  with  which  they  were  polluted.  "The 
whole  body  of  Protestants,"  he  says,  •'  if  united,  might  be  an  equal  match  to  the  Church  of  liorac  : 
it  is  niucli  superior  to  them  in  wealth  and  in  force,  if  it  wereaniniate<l  with  the  zeal  \v  hich  the  mo- 
nastic orders,  but  chiefly  the  Jesuits,  spread  through  their  whole  communion  :  whereas  the  reformod 
are  cold  and  unconcerned,  as  well  as  disjointed  in  matters  that  relate  to  religion." 

See  also,  upon  this  .subject,  what  is  said  in  the  Quarterly  Keview,  vol.  xix.  p.  8P. 

t  Rishop  .Tewcl  said,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that '-if  they  had  more  haiidi  matters  would  g'o  well: 
but  it  was  hard  to  mftkc  a  cart  go  without  horiies." 
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teachers.  Under  Ihe  papal  'ystem,  more  had  latterly  been  done  by 
the  regular  than  by  the  secnhir  clergy  ;  but  by  the  suppression  of  the 
regulars,  the  mmiber  of  reliaious  in-fructers  was  reduced  to  less 
than  half  the  former  establishment,  and  they  who  remained  were  left 
to  labour  with  diniinished  ardour  in  a  wider  field.  For  a  twofold 
evil  was  produced  by  the  violence  of  the  struggle  and  its  long  conti- 
nuance. Those  members  of  the  priesthood  who  had  entered  with 
most  feeling  upon  their  holy  office,  who  were  most  conscious  of  its 
duties,  or  who  had  applied  theniselves  with  most  vigour  to  theolo- 
gical studies,  took  (heir  part  either  for  or  against  the  Reformation  ; 
and  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  a  large  proportion  of  them  suffered 
martyrdom  or  exile,  both  parties  being  too  sincere  not  to  understand 
and  avow,  tliat,  upon  their  view  of  the  question,  it  was  as  much  a  re- 
ligious duty  to  inflict,  as  to  suffer  persecution.  But  the  ignorant,  the 
lukev/arm,  the  time-servers,  and  many  whoni  a  pardonable  weakness, 
or  an  humble  distrust  of  their  own  fiail  judgment,  withheld  from  ta- 
king a  decided  part,  kept  their  station,*  and  performed  the  old  ser- 
vice or  the  new  with  equal  obedience  ;  many  indeed  with  equal  in- 
difference :  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  were  attached  in 
secret  to  the  old  system,  not  merely  because  while  it  existed  they 
had  been  more  respected  and  better  paid,  but  because  they  had 
grown  up  in  it,  and  an  acquiescence  in  its  exploded  tenets  had  be- 
<;ome  the  rooted  habits  of  their  minds.  They  lived  in  hope  of  ano- 
ther change,  which  was  always  expected  wiiile  the  presumptive 
heiress  of  the  crown  was  a  Romanist  ;  they  dared  not  openly  incul- 
cate the  old  f  lith,  but  assuredly  they  used  no  efforts  for  establishing 
the  people  in  scriptural  truths  contrary  to  the  errors  with  which 
Ihey  themselves  tvere  possessed  ;  and  if  the  reformed  service  ap- 
peared dry  and  meagre  in  their  churches,  and  their  ministry  was  as 
ineffectual  as  it  was  insincere  and  heartless,  this  was  what  they  de- 
sired. 

This  further  evil  ensued  ;  the  worldly  motives  which  had  induced 
parents  to  educate  their  children  for  the  clerical  profession,  were 
withdrawn.  The  means  for  assisting  poor  scholars  were  lamentably 
diminished.  The  church  no  longer  offered  power  to  the  aspiring, 
dignity  to  the  proud,  ease  and  comfort  to  easy  men,  and  opportunities 
of  learning  and  leisure  to  those  of  a  higher  nature  ;  but  it  held  forth 
a  prospect  of  the  most  imminent  and  appalling  danger — fear,  insecu- 
rity, the  prison,  and  the  stake.  Formerh'  the  monasteries  as  well  as 
the  churches  had  been  filled  ;  but  for  this  reason  few  persons  w  ere 
to  be  found  who  were  qualified  for  orders,  at  a  timet  when  the}'  were 

*  TIiP  number  of  llip  secolar  clergy  was  nbcui  5400,  and  of  tliese  srnroely  200  were  deprived  Iqr 
llic  es;nlj!isUiiient  of  the  C'lnirch  under  Eliinbetli :  the  rest  confonied  rs  lliey  Iir.d  done  under 
Queen  Mary,  and  as  many  of  (hem  would  again  have  done  if  die  country  had  bet  n  cursed  (according' 
to  theii-  hojjes)  with  a  second  of  ilie  name.  It  does  not  appear  (hat  any  of  the  interior  cleigy  were 
<leprive(;. 

t  The  vacancies  happened  also  to  be  far  more  numerous  than  usual.  In  (he  first  year  of  Eliza- 
lipth's  rciffn,  "  the  reahn  had  been  extremely  visited  with  a  dnngtrons  and  coiitapi^ius  sicAness, 
which  took  away  almost  half  the  bislinps.  and  occasioned  such  morlnlity  amongst  the  rest  of  the 
clergy,  tliat  a  great  pari  of  the  parochial  clergj'  were  without  incumbents."  (ii<-ylyn's  Hist,  of  ;be 
rrcsbylerians,  p.  210.)  The  chroniclers  make  no  mention  of  anv  jiesiilence  in  ISoS,  and  perhaps 
that  of  1502-3  may  he  meant.  ' 

In  the  parliai;ieni  of  1563,  tiie  Speaker  complained  that  owing  to  the  prev.ilent  fashion  of  expcn- 
diuue.and  the  raii.icity  which  was  its  conse.iuence.  "  many  of  the  schtois  ;:nd  benef  tes  were  sei- 
icd,  the  ediicaliou  of  ^o'Uh  dis,-;p.,oiiited,  and  tlic  succours  for  knowledge  cut  ofi'.  For  I  dare  aver," 
said  he,  ■■  the  ecImjoIs  in  En;.rla-,ul  are  fewer  than  formerly  by  an  hundred,  ai'd  those  vv  liirb  remain 
are  many  of  them  but  slenderly  stocli«d :  and  this  U  one  reason  tbg  number  of  learned  men  is  so  re- 
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most  vvanteJ,  and  the  few  who  had  been  regularly  bred,  would  not 
accept  of  benefices  tipon  which  they  could  not  subsist  with  respecta- 
bility. The  greatest  part  of  the  country  clergy  were  so  ignorant 
that  they  could  do  little  more  than  read  ;  many  of  thern  were  car- 
penters and  tailors,  having  taken  to  these  cnipioynienls  because  they 
eould  not  subsist  tipon  their  benefices,  and  some  even  kept  alehou- 
ses. During  the  first  years  of  Ehzabeth's  reign,  the  service  in  many 
of  the  London  parishes  was  performed  by  the  sextons  :  and  in  very 
many  vicarages,  some  of  them  in  good  provincial  towns,  the  people 
were  forced  to  provide  themselves  as  they  could.  In  many  places 
they  found  needy  men,  who,  though  they  were  worthy  of  no  higher 
station,  envied  and  hated  those  v^ho  were  more  proa[)erou3  than 
themselves,  and  these  persons  poisoned  their  parishioners  with  puri- 
tanical doctrines  and  puritanical  politics,  which  from  the  beginning 
were  naturally  allied.  And  because  of  the  want  of  unexceplionr.blo 
subjects,  men  of  learning,  but  of  tainted  opinions,  found  admittance  into 
the  church,  and  their  zeal  was  more  pernicious  tiian  the  torpor  of 
the  papistical  clergy. 

Owing  therefore  to  the  indilTerence  or  incapacity  of  one  part  of 
the  clergy,  and  to  the  temper  of  another,  there  v.-as  at  the  same  tim.e 
an  increase  of  fanaticism  and  a  decay  of  general  piety  :  in  some  pla- 
ces no  care  was  taken  to  instruct  the  people,  in  others  opinions  the 
most  hostile  to  established  institutions  were  sedulously  and  psrse- 
veringly  inculcated.  And  though  from  a  sense  of  duty  in  the  sove- 
reign, as  well  as  from  motives  of  sound  policy,  the  best  and  wisest 
men  were  selected  tor  the  highest  offices  of  the  church,  even  the 
transcendant  talents  called  forth  in  its  defence  could  not  counteract 
the  destructive  principles  which  were  at  work.  Political  circum- 
stances brought  those  principles  into  full  play.  Their  tendency  from 
the  first  had  not  been  mistaken  ;  indeed  it  had  scarcely  been  dis- 
guised. They  produced  in  their  progress  rebellion  and  regicide  ; 
and  if  the  schismatics,  who  cordially  co-operated  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  altar  and  the  throne,  had  not  turned  their  malignant  passions 
against  each  other  as  soon  as  the  business  of  destruction  was  done, 
they  would  have  established  among  us  an  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  the 
lowest  and  most  loathsome  kind,  the  only  thing  wanting  to  complete 
the  punishment  and  the  degradation  of  this  guilty  and  miserable 
nation. 

\Vhen  these  disturbances  began,  time  had  so  far  remedied  the  ill 
consequences  attendant  upon  the  Reformation,  that  though  the  evil 
resulting  from  the  poverty  of  the  inferior  clergy  and  from  their  di- 
minished numbers  had  not  been  remedied,  a  generation  of  clergymen 
had  grown  up,  not  inferior  as  a  body  to  those  of  any  age  or  country, 
in  learning,  in  ability,  or  in  worth.  Their  sincerity  was  put  to  the 
proof,  and  it  appears  that  full  two  thirds  of  them  were  ejected  for 
fidelity  to  their  king  and  their  holy  office.  Revolutions  call  forth 
heroic  virtue  at  the  beginning,  but  their  progress  tends  to  destroy  all 
virtue,  for  they  dislocate  the  foundations  of  morality.  Reformed  re- 
markably diminished.  The  universities  are  tlccayecl,  ami  great  marltct  towns  without  either  school  ' 
or  preacher;  lor  the  (wor  vicar  is  turned  off  with  twenty  [lounds,  and  the  bulk  of  the  ('hurch's  ('a- 
triinony  is  impropriated  iiiid  divei-ted  to  ibreig-n  use.  Tlius  the  pari.sh  has  no  preacher,  and  thus, 
for  want  of  a  fund  for  instruction,  the  people  are  bred  to  ignorance  and  obstir.acy."'  Collier's  Eccic- 
iiaslical  Ilistorj'iP-  430. 
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ligion  bad  not  yet  taken  root  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  ;  the  lower 
classes  were  for  the  most  part  as  ignorant  of  the  essentials  of  religioa 
as  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  popery,  and  they  had  none  of  that 
attachment  to  its  forms,  in  which  the  strength  of  popery  consists. 
Opinions  were  now  perilously  shaken  and  unsettled.  During  the 
anarchy  that  ensued,  new  sects  sprang  up  like  weeds  in  a  neglected 
garden.  Many  were  driven  mad  by  fanaticism,  a  disease  which  al- 
ways rages  in  disordered  times.  Others  were  shocked  at  beholding 
how  religion  was  made  a  cloak  for  ambition  and  villany  of  every 
kind,  and  being  deprived  of  their  old  teachers,  and  properly  disgusted 
with  the  new,  they  fell  into  a  state  of  doubt,  and  IVom  doubt  into  un- 
belief. A  generation  grew  up  under  a  system  which  had  as  far  as 
possible  deprived  holiness  of  all  its  beauty  ;  the  yoke  was  too  heavy, 
loo  galling,  too  ignominious  to  be  borne  :  and  when  the  Restoration 
put  an  end  to  the  dominion*  of  knaves  and  fanatics,  it  was  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  effect  of  such  systems  is  to  render  religion  odious  by 
making  piety  suspected,  and  to  prepare  a  people  for  licentiousness 
and  atheism. 

The  circumstances  which  attended  the  restoration  of  the  Church 
were  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  which  had  existed  at  the  time 
of  its. establishment  under  Elizabeth,  and  in  some  respects  more  un- 
favourable. A  generation  had  elapsed,  during  which  no  men  ha^ 
been  educated  for  the  priesthood  except  upon  sectarian  principles. 
The  greater  number  of  the   sequestered  clergy   had  been  cut  off, 

*  The  conduct  of  the  puritanical  clergy  during^  llioir  rcifjn,  is  thu?  admirably  dcsciibcd  in  a  fiag- 
nipnt  said  to  have  been  written  by  Milton,  and  bearing'  stronfj  mmks  of  his  style;  "  If  the  stale  were 
in  lliis  plight,  religion  was  not  in  innch  belter  ;  to  reform  which,  a  certain  number  of  ilivines  were 
called,  neither  chosen  by  any  rule  or  custom  ecclesiastical,  nor  eminent  for  either  piety  or  know- 
ledge above  others  left  out ;  only  as  each  member  of  parliament  in  his  private  fancy  fliought  fit,  so 
elected  one  by  one.  The  most  p.irt  of  them  were  such  as  had  preached  and  cried  down,  with  great 
ihow  of  zeal,  the  avarice  of  bishops,  and  pluralities  ;  that  one  cure  of  souls  was  a  full  employnient 
for  one  spiritual  pastor,  how  able  soever,  if  not  a  charge  rather  above  human  strength.  Vet  these 
conscientious  men  (before  any  part  of  the  work  w  as  done  for  wiiich  they  came  together,  and  that  oit 
the  public  salary)  wanted  not  boldness,  to  the  ignominy  and  scandal  of  tlieir  pastor-like  profession, 
nnd  especially  ol  their  boasted  reformation,  to  seize  into  their  hands,  or  not  unwillingly  to  accept 
(besides  one,  sometimes  two  or  more  of  the  best  livings)  collegiate  masterships  in  the  >niivcrsiti<'S, 
rich  lectures  in  the  city,  setting  sail  to  all  winds  that  might  blow  gain  into  their  covetous  bosoms: 
by  which  means  these  great  rebukers  of  non-residence,  amongst  so  many  distant  cures,  were  nOt 
;iihamed  to  be  seen  so  quickly  pluralists  and  non-re.idents  themselves,  to  a  fearful  condemnation, 
doubtless  by  their  own  mouths.  And  yet  the  main  doctrine  tor  which  they  took  such  pay,  and  in- 
sisted u|ion  with  more  vehemence  than  gospel,  was  but  to  tell  us  in  effect,  that  their  doctrine  was 
■worth  nothing,  and  the  spiritual  power  of  their  ministry  less  available  than  bodil}'comi)ulsion  ;  per- 
suading the  magistrate  to  use  il,  as  a  stronger  means  to  subdue  and  bring  in  conscience,  than  evan- 
gelical persuasion  :  distrusting  the  virtue  of  their  own  spiritual  weapons,  which  were  given  them, 
if  they  be  rigli'ly  railed,  with  full  warrant  of  '^uniciency  to  pull  down  all  thoughts  and  imaginations 
that  exalt  themselves  against  Hod.  Btit,  while  they  tauglit  compulsion  without  conviucement., 
which  not  long  before  they  complained  of,  as  e.\ecuted  unchristianly  against  themselves,  their  in- 
tents are  clear  to  have  been  no  better  than  anti-christian  ;  setting  up  a  spiritual  tyranny  by  a  secular 
power,  to  the  advancing  of  their  own  authority  above  the  magistrate  whom  they  would  have  made 
Uieir  executioner  to  punish  church  delinquencies,  \*hereof  civil  laws  have  no  cognizance. 

"And  well  did  Iheir  disciples  manifest  themselves  to  be  no  better  principled  than  their  teachers, 
trusted  with  commilteeships  and  other  gainful  oliices,  upon  their  commendations  for  zealous  (and 
as  they  sticked  not  to  term  tliem)  godly  men,  but  executing  their  places  like  children  of  the  devil 
unfaithfully,  unjustly,  unmcicifully,  and,  where  not  corruptly,  stupidly  ;  so  that,  between  theni  the 
teachers,  and  these  the  disciples,  liiere  li.uh  not  been  a  more  ignominious  and  mortal  wound  to  faith, 
to  piety,  to  the  work  of  reformation  ;  nor  more  cause  of  blaspheming  given  to  the  enemies  of  God 
and  truth,  since  the  lirst  preaching  of  reformation.  The  people,  therefore,  looking  om;  while  on  the 
statists,  whom  they  beheld  without  constancy  or  firmness,  labouring  doubtfully  beiiealh  the  weight 
ot  their  own  too  high  undertakings,  busiest  in  petty  things,  trilling  in  the  main,  deluded  and  quite 
alienated,  expjessed  divers  w.ays  their  disaffection,  some  despising  whom  before  they  honoured, 
sonu;  deserting,  some  inveighing,  some  conspiring  against  them.  Then  looking  on  the  churchmen, 
whom  they  saw  under  subtile  hypociisy,  to  have  preached  Iheir  own  follies  most  of  them,  not  the 
gospel ;  time-servers,  covetous,  illiterate,  persecutm  s,  not  lovers  of  the  truth ;  like  in  most  things 
.whereof  they  accused  their  predecessors;  looking  on  all  this,  the  people,  which  had  been  kept 
warm  a  while  with  the  counterfeit  zeal  of  their  puljiiis,  after  a  false  heat,  became  more  cold  and 
obdurate  than  before,  some  turning  to  lewdness,  some  to  tlat  atheism,  put  beside  their  old  rf^igicn, 
and  foully  .scauilaliied  iu  what  tliev  exiresl^d  should  be  n«w."  Uarleiiin  .'MlsceUan v,  8vo.  etfition. 
V61.  v.  p.  li'J.  '  ... 
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many  of  them  by  the  natural  course  of  years  ;  many  by  ill  usage  and 
conlinement  in  prisons  or  in  the  hulks.  These  ministers  had  beea 
content  to  suffer  for  conscience  sake  ;  but  when  those  who  had  sup- 
planted them  were  called  upon  to  conform  to  the  liturgy  which  they 
had  proscribed,  or  to  give  up  their  benefices,  a  *large  majority  pre- 
ferred the  easier  alternative.  In  so  doing,  many  beyond  all  doubt 
did  well  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  and  chose  conscientiously  the 
better  part ;  but  there  must  certainly  have  been  many  who  sacrificed 
their  scruples  to  their  convenience,  and  more  who  had  no  scruples 
to  sacrifice,  because  they  had  brought  with  them  to  their  holy  office 
little  intellect  and  less  feeling.  Some  of  the  ejected  ministers  were 
men  of  unquestionable  piety  and  signal  talents  :  all  had  given  proof 
of  their  sincerity.  Wherever  therefore  the  priest  was  ejected,  part 
at  least  of  his  flock  regretted  him,  and  a  disposition  by  no  means  fa- 
vourable to  his  successor  must  have  existed  ;  and  where  men  of  lit- 
tle ability  and  little  principle  retained  their  benefices,  they  must  have 
been  despised.  Thus  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  which  had  beea 
TFofuli}'  shaken  during  the  long  struggle,  received  another  shock. 
The  clergy  themselves  did  not  manilest  in  their  prosperity  the  same 
equal  mind  with  which  they  had  endured  their  adverse  fortune. 
They  were  more  desirous  of  retaliating  upon  their  old  persecutors, 
than  of  conciliating  them.  Forgiveness  of  injuries  indeed  is  the  last 
lesson  which  men  learn  in  the  school  of  suffering  :  but  he  must  know 
little  of  the  history  and  the  spirit  of  those  times  who  should  imagine 
that  any  conciliatory  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Church  could  have 
produced  uniformity  in  a  land  where  old  opinions  had  been  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  and  the  seeds  of  schism  had  been  scattered  every  where. 
It  is  easier  to  justify  the  heads  of  the  restored  clergy  upon  this 
point,  than  to  excuse  them  for  appropriating  to  themselves  the 
wealth  which  in  consequence  of  the  long  protracted  calamities  of  the 
nation  was  placed  at  their  disposal.  The  leases  of  the  church  lands 
had  almost  all  fallen  in  ;  there  had  been  no  renewal  for  twenty 
years,  and  the  fines  which  were  now  raised  amounted  to  about  a 
million  and  a  half.  Some  of  this  money  was  expended  in  repairing 
as  f:>r  as  was  reparable  that  havoc  in  churches  and  cathedrals  which 
the  fanatics  had  made  during  their  abominable  reign  ;  some  also  was 
disposed  of  in  ransoming  English  slaves  from  the  Barbary  pirates  : 
but  the  greater  part  went  to  enrich  individuals  and  build  up  families, 
instead  of  being  employed  as  it  ought  to  have  been  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  inferior  clergy.  Queen  Anne  applied  the  tenths 
andt  first  fruits  to  this  most  desirable  object  ;  but  tht;  efl'ect  of  her 
augmentation  was  slow  and  imperceptiltis  ;  they  continued  in  a 
state  of  degrading  poverty,  and  that  poverty  was  another  cause   of 

*  The  number  of  nonconfoi'mists  whn  '.vere  expelled  in  consequence  of  the  act  of  uniformify  is 
»tated  at  two  thousand :  that  of  the  sequestered  cl'itry  was  Iietween  six.  and  seven  tliousanrt,  as  sta- 
ted by  Dr.  Gautien  in  his  Petilionaiy  Remonstr.T  ce  to  the  Protccior;  so  incorrect  are  the  assi'itiong 
of  Messrs.  Ungue  and  Bennei  in  t!ic?!r  History  of  the  Dissenters,  that  '-the  i'j>iscopal  clergy  very 
generally  conformed  to  the  now  establishrneni ;"  (vol.  i.  p.  87.)  and  that  "ecclesiastical  history  fur- 
nishes no  such  instance  of  a  noble  array  of  confessors  at  one  time,"  (ditto,  p.  99.)  as  that  of  the  two 
thousand  nonconforming^  niiuis'ers. 

t  Charles  II.  disposed  of  these  funds  chiefly  anionq'  his  mistresses  and  his  natural  children. 
Queen  Mary  intended  to  ."pply  them  'as  was  afterwards  done  by  her  sister)  to  the  augmcn;aiion  of 
small  livings;  Burnei  after  her  ueath  represented  this  to  William,  and  the  measure  was  strongly 
approved  by  Somers  and  Halifax,  but  Sunderland  obtained  an  assignment  of  2000^  a-year  upon  two 
Aiocesses  for  two  lives,  "  to  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  for  after  that  I" 

Vol.  I.  21  d 
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(he  iiicliuing  influeoee  of  the  Church,  and  the  increasing  irreligion 
of  the  people. 

A  further  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  relaxation,  or  rather  the 
total  decay  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  In  the  Romish  days  it  had 
been  grossly  abused  ;  and  latterly  also  it  had  been  brought  into  ge- 
neral abhorrence  and  contempt,  by  the  tyrannical  measures  of*  Laud 
on  one  side,  and  the  absurd  rigour  of  Puritanism  on  the  other.  The 
chirgy  had  lost  that  authority  which  may  always  command  at  least 
the  appearance  of  respect  ;  and  they  had  lost  that  respect  also  by 
which  the  place  of  authority  may  sometimes  so  much  more  worthily 
be  supplied.  For  the  lois  of  power  they  were  not  censurable  ;  but 
if  they  possessed  little  of  that  influence  which  the  minister  who  dili- 
gently and  conscientiously  discharges  his  duty  will  certainly  acquire, 
it  is  manifest,  that,  as  a  body,  they  must  have  been  culpably  remiss. 
From  the  Restoration  to  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  the 
English  church  could  boast  of  some  of  its  brightest  ornaments  and 
ablest  defenders  ;  men  who  have  neither  been  surpassed  in  piety,  nor 
in  erudition,  nor  in  industry  nor  in  eloquence,  nor  in  strength  and  sub- 
tlety of  mind  :  and  when  the  design  for  re-establishing  popery  in  these 
kingdoms  was  systematically  pursued,  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  that 
calm  and  steady  resistance,  by  which  our  liberties,  civil  as  well  as 
religious,  were  preserved.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy 
zeal  was  wanting.  The  excellent  Leighton  spoke  of  the  Church  as 
a  fair  carcass  without  a  spirit  :  in  doctrine,  in  worship,  and  in  the 
main  part  of  its  government,  he  thought  it  the  best  constituted  in 
the  world,  but  one  of  the  most  corrupt  in  its  administration.  And 
Burnet  observes,  that  in  his  time  our  clergy  had  less  authority,  and 
were  under  more  contempt,  than  those  of  any  other  church  in  Eu- 
rope;  for  they  were  much  the  most  remiss  in  their  labours,  and  the 
least  severe  in  their  lives.  It  was  isot  that  their  lives  were  scanda- 
lous ;  he  entirely  acquitted  them  of  any  such  imj)utation  ;  but  ther 
were  not  exem'dary  as  it  became  them  to  be  ;  and  in  the  sincerity 
and  grief  of  a  pious  and  reflecting  mind,  he  pronounced  that  they 
would  never  regain  the  influence  which  they  had  lost,  till  they  lived 
better  and  laboured  more. 

Unfavourable  as  this  faitliful  representation  is,  the  constitution  of 
our  church  tended  naturally  to  produce  such  ministers.  Under  the 
Ilefonned,  as  well  as  under  the  Romish  establishment,  the  clerical 
profession  offered  an  easy  and  honourable  provision  for  the  younger 
sons  of  the  gentry  ;  but  the  Church  of  Rome  had  provided  stations 
for  them,  where,  if  they  were  not  qualified  for  active  service,  their 
sins  of  omission  would  be  of  a  very  venial  kind.  The  monasteries 
had  always  a  large  proportion  of  such  persons  :  they  went  through 
the  ceremonies  of  their  respective  rules,  which,  in  spite  of  repeated 
reformations,  (as  they  were  called,)  always  in  no  long  time  relaxed 
into  a  comfortable  sort  of  collegiate  system  ;  their  lack  of  ability  or 
learning  brought  no  disgrace  to  themselves,  for  they  were  not  in  a 
situation  where  either  was  required  ;  and  their  inefficiency  was  not 

*  Something-  is  said  in  the  Quarterly  Review  (vol.  xvi.  pp.  518,  519.)  of  the  temper  wiOi  wbich  it 
behooves  U5  to  regard  this  part  of  our  hislorv.  But  there  are  writers  at  this  day  who  seem  to  think, 
in  Itie  words  of  the  prose  Hudibras,  that"  rillories  are  more  cruel  than  scaffolds,  or  perhaps 
Prjnne'.s  ear*  were  larger  than  mv  Lord  of  Canterbury's  head." 
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injurious  to  the  great  establishment,  of  which,  though  an  inert,  they 
were  in  no  wise  an  inconvenient  part.  But  when  such  persons,  in- 
stead of  entering  the  convents  which  their  ancestors  had  endowed, 
were  settled  upon  family  livings  as  parochial  clergy,  then  indeed 
serious  evil  was  done  to  the  character  of  the  Church,  and  to  the 
reli2;ious  feelings  of  the  nation  :  their  want  of  aptitude  or  inclination 
for  the  important  oflice  into  which  they  had  been  thrust  then  became 
a  fearful  thing  for  themselves,  and  a  miserable  calamity  for  the  peo- 
ple committed  to  their  charge. 

Even  when  the  motives  for  entering  the  Church  were  not  thut 
palpably  gross,  the  choice  was  far  more  frequently  made  from  mo- 
tives of  convenience  and  worldly  circumstances,  than  from  a  delibe- 
rate and  conscientious  determination  of  the  will  and  the  judgment. 
Where  there  was  influence  in  an  endowed  school,  or  a  fair  prospect 
of  promotion  at  college,  boys  were  destined  for  holy  orders  with 
little  reference  to  their  talent  or  their  disposition  ;  sometimes,  in- 
deed, notoriously  because  they  were  thought  unfit  for  any  thing 
else.  And  when  no  unfitness  existed,  the  destination  was  usually 
regarded  with  ominous  indifference,  as  if  it  might  be  entered  upon 
with  as  little  forethought  and  feeling  as  a  secular  profession  or  a 
branch  of  trade  ;  as  if  all  the  heart,  and  all  the  soul,  and  all  the 
strength  of  man  were  not  required  lor  the  due  performance  of  it* 
duties,  and  a  minister  of  the  gospel  were  responsible  for  nothing 
more  than  what  the  Rubric  enjoins. 

The  inevitable  lack  of  zeal  in  a  church  thus  constituted  was  not  sup- 
plied, as  in  Catholic  countries,  by  the  frequent  introduction  of  men*  in 
mature  or  declining  life,  in  whom  disappointment,  wrongs,  sufferings 
and  bereavements,  the  visitation  of  God,  and  the  grace  of  God,  have 
produced  the  most  beneficial  of  all  changes.  By  such  men  the  influ- 
ence of  Rome  has  been  upheld  in  Europe,  and  its  doctrines  extended 
among  savage  tribes  and  in  idolatrous  kingdoms,  from  Paraquay  to  Ja- 
pan ;  but  the  English  establishment  had  provided  no  room  for  them, 
and  it  admitted  of  no  supernumeraries.  While  there  was  so  little 
zeal  in  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  many  causes  combined  to  ren- 
der the  want  of  zeal  more  and  more  injurious.  The  population  had 
doubled  since  the  settlement  of  the  Church  under  Elizabeth  ;  yet  no 
provision  had  been  made  for  increasing  proportionately  the  means 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  which  at  the  beginning  had  been 
insufficient.  The  growth  of  trade  drew  men  together  into  towns 
and  cities  ;  a  change  in  society  which,  however  necessary  in  the 
progress  of  the  human  race,  however  essential  to  the  advancement 
of  manufactures  and  knowledge,  national  wealth  and  national  power, 
the  arts,  and  the  comforts,  and  the  refinements  of  life,  is  assuredly, 
in  its  immediate  effects,  injurious  to  general  morals.  As  soon  as  the 
frenzy  fever  of  faction  had  spent  itself,  the  nation  had  revolted 
against  the  tyrannical   spirit  of  Puritanism,    and  the  t   unmerciful 

*  Upon  this  subject,  see  the  Quarlcrly  Review,  vol.  xv,  pp.  228,  229. 

t  "  I  remember,"  eays  Burnet,  "  in  one  fast  day  there  were  six  sermons  preached  without  inter- 
mission. 1  was  theremvself,  and  not  a  little  weary  of  so  tedious  a  service."  This,  indeed,  was  ia 
Scotland,  but  the  service'  was  not  le-;?  tremendous  in  Kngland.  I'hilip  Henry  used,  on  such  ocrn- 
sions,  to  begin  at  nine  o'clock,  and  never  stir  out  of  the  pulpit  till  about  four  in  the  afurnoon, 
"  speudini^  all  that  time  in  praying  and  expounding',  and  singing,  and  preaching,  to  the  adnjirafioo 
•fall  that  heard  kiai,  who  were  generally  more  on  mch  U^jrs  Cbaii  u»«al."    Juhn  Iiowe'»  method  of 
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forms.  Unhappily,  while  it  was  in  this  temper,  a  fashion  of  specu- 
lative impiety  was  imported  from  France,  where  it  had  originated  in 
a  corrupt  church,  and  in  a  hterature  more  infanr.ously  licentious 
than  that  of  any  other  country.  England  was  in  but  loo  apt  a  state 
to  receive  the  poison.  Some  of  the  leading  CommoLiw'-alths-men 
had  been  intideL-,  and  hated  the  clergy  of  every  denomination  with  a 
bitterness  which,  if  the  age  had  been  ripe  for  it,  wot. Id  have  pro- 
duced an  Anti-chi'istian  persecution  ;  for  inndehty  has  shown  itself 
in  a  triumph  to  be  not  less  intolerant  than  superstition.  It  was  in 
this  school,  that  some  of  the  leading  statesmen,  in  Charles  the  Se- 
cond's reign,  had  been  trained  :  and  the  proiiress  of  tt)e  evil  was 
accelerated,  unintentionaliy  indeed,  but  not  less  efi'ectually,  by 
a*  philosophy  of  home-growth,  the  shallowest  that  ever  imposed 
upon  the  human  understanding.  The  schools  of  dissent  also  soon 
became  schools  of  unbelief;  this  disposition  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  those  systems  which  call  upon  every  man  to  form  his 
own  judgment  upon  points  of  taith,  without  respect  to  the  autho- 
rity of  other  ages  or  of  wiser  minds,  viilhout  reference  to  his  own 
ignorance  or  his  own  incapacity  ;  which  leave  humility  out  of  the 
essentials  of  the  Christian  character,  and  when  they  pretend  to 
erect  their  superstructure  of  rational  belief,  build  upon  the  shifting 
sands  of  vanity  and  self-conceit. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  Protestants  in  France,  following  too 
faithfully  the  disgraceful  example  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  had  passed 
through  unbelief  to  Popery,  the  easy  course  which  iniidels  will  al- 
ways take  when  it  may  suit  their  interest.  Our  Church  was  shaken 
to  the  foundation  by  the  same  cause  :  it  was  built  upon  a  rock  ;  but 
bad  the  fabric  fallen,  the  constitution  would  not  long  have  remained 
standing.  A  sense  of  the  danger  from  which  we  had  escaped,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  its  recurrence,  animated  our  cler- 
gy against  the  Romanists,  and  they  exerted  themselves  to  expose 
the  errors  and  the  evils  of  the  Romish  superstition.  This  they  vic- 
toriously effected  ;  but  another,  and  not  less  essential  duty,  was  as 
much  neglected  as  ever,  the  duty  of  imbuing  the  people,  from  their 
youth  up,  with  the  principles  of  that  pure  faith  which  had  been  ob- 
tained for  them  at  such  cost,  and  preserved  for  them  through  such 
afflictions,  with  such  ditficulty,  and  from  such  peril.  In  reality, 
though  the  temporal  advantages  of  Christianity  extended  to  all  class- 
es, the  great  majority  of  the  populace  knew  nothing  more  of  religion 
than  its  forms.  They  had  been  Papists  formerly,  and  now  they 
were  Protestants,  but  they  had  never  been  Christians.  The  Refor- 
mation had  taken  away  the  ceremonies  to  which  they  were  attached, 
and  substituted  nothing  in  their  stead.  There  was  the  Bible,  indeed, 
but  to  the  great  body  of  the  labouring  people  the  Bible  was,  even  in 
the  letter,  a  sealed  book.  For  that  system  of  general  education 
which  the  fiuhers  of  the  English  church  desired,  and  which  saintly 
King  Edward  designed,  had  never  been  provided. 

conducting  these  public  fasts,  which  were  frequent  in  those  miserable  days,  was  as  follows :  He 
beg^n  at  nine  o'clociv  withaprayer  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  read  and  expounded  Scripture  for  about 
Ihreequaners  of  an  hour,  prayed  an  hour,  preached  itnothci  hour,  then  praved  half  an  hour:  the 
people  thi-ti  sung  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during^  which  he  retired  and  tooli  a  little  refresh- 
ment; he  then  went  into  tlie  pulpit  again,  praved  an  hour  more,  preaclied  another  hour,  and  then 
with  a  pr.i}  cr  of  half  an  hour,  concluded  the  service. 

*  See  the  Lay  Sermons  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  particularly  the  last  'note  to  the  Statesman's  Ma- 
Bual,  where  this  subject  is  treated  with  consuuimat*  knowledge  and  consummate  ability. 
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Nevertheless,  the  Reformation,  though  thus  injurious  in  some  re- 
spects, and  imperfect  in  others,  had  proved  in  its  general  conse- 
quences, the  greatest  of  all  national  blessings.  It  had  set  the  intel- 
lect of  the  nation  free.  It  had  delivered  us  from  spiritual  bondage. 
It  rid  the  land  of  the  gross  idolatry  and  abominable  impostures  of 
the  Romish  Church,  and  of  those  practices  by  which  natural  piety  i* 
debased,  and  national  morals  are  degraded.  It  saved  us  from  that  in- 
famous casuistry  of  the  confessional,  the  end  of  which  was  to  corrupt 
the  conscience,  and  destroy  the  broad  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong.  All  that  was  false,  all  that  was  burdensome,  all  that  was  ab- 
surd, had  been  swept  away,  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  Whatever 
was  retained  would  bear  the  light,  for  it  was  that  pure  faith  which 
elevates  the  understanding  and  purifies  the  heart  ;  which  strength- 
ens the  weakness  of  our  nature  ;  which,  instead  of  prescribing  a  sys- 
tem of  self-tormenting,  like  that  of  the  Indian  Yoguees,  heightens  all 
our  enjoyments,  and  is  itself  the  source  of  the  highest  enjoyment  to 
which  we  can  attain  in  this  imperfect  state,  while  it  prepares  us  for 
our  progress  in  eternity. 

The  full  effects  of  this  blessed  Reformation  were  felt  in  those 
ranks  where  its  full  advantages  were  enjoyed.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land, since  its  separation  from  Rome,  had  never  been  without  ser- 
vants who  were  burning  and  shining  lights  ;  not  for  their  own  ge- 
nerations only,  but  for  ages  which  are  yet  to  come  :  the  wisest  and 
the  most  learned  may  derive  instruction  from  their  admirable  works, 
and  find  in  them  a  satisfaction  and  a  delight  by  which  they  may  esti- 
mate their  own  progress  in  wisdom.  Among  the  laity  also,  the  innate 
sense  of  piety,  wherever  it  had  been  fostered  by  those  happy  cir- 
cumstances which  are  favourable  to  its  developement  and  growth, 
received  a  right  direction.  No  idols  and  phantoms  were  interposed 
between  man  and  his  Redeemer  ;  no  practices  were  enjoined  as  sub- 
stitutes for  good  works  or  compensations  for  evil  ;  no  assent  was  de- 
manded to  propositions  which  contradict  the  senses  and  insult  the  un- 
derstanding. Herein  we  differ  from  the  Romanists.  Nor  are  the 
advantages  inconsiderable  which  we  enjoy  over  our  Protestant  breth- 
ren who  walk  in  the  by-paths  of  sectarianism.  It  has  been  in  the  er- 
ror of  attributing  an  undue  importance  to  some  particular  point,  that 
sects  have  generally  originated  :  they  contemplated  a  part  instead  of 
the  whole  :  they  split  the  rays  of  truth,  and  see  only  one  of  the 
prismatic  colours,  while  the  members  of  the  national  church  live  in 
the  light. 

The  evil  was,  that  among  the  educated  classes,  too  little  care  was 
taken  to  imbue  them  early  with  this  better  faith  ;  and  too  little  exer- 
tion used  for  awakening  them  from  the  pursuits  and  vanities  of  thii 
world,  to  a  salutarjf  and  hopeful  contemplation  of  that  which  is  to 
come.  And  there  was  the  heavier  evil,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
nation  were  totally  uneducated  ;  Christians  no  further  than  the  mere 
ceremony  of  baptism  could  make  them,  being  for  the  most  part  in  a 
state  of  heathen,  or  worse  than  heathen,  ignorance.  In  truth,  they 
had  never  been  converted  ;  for  at  first  one  idolatry  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  another  :  in  this  tbey  had  followed  the  fashion  of  their 
lords  ;  and  when  the  Romish  idolatry  was  expelled,  the  change  oa 
their  part  was  still  a  matter  of  necessary  submission  ; — they  were 
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left  as  ignorant  of  real  Christianity  as  they  were  found.     The  world 
has  never  yet  seen  a  nation  of  Christians. 

The  ancient  legislators  understood  the  power  of  legislation.  But 
no  modern  government  seems  to  have  perceived,  that  men  are  a» 
clay  in  the  potter's  hands.  There  are,  and  always  will  be,  innate 
and  unalterable  differences  of  individual  character  ;  but  national 
character  is  formed  by  national  institutions  and  circumstances,  and  is 
whatever  those  circumstances  may  make  it — Japanese  or  Tupinam- 
ban,  Algerine  or  English.  Till  governments  avail  themselves  of  this 
principle  in  its  full  extent,  and  give  it  its  best  direction,  the  science 
of  policy  will  be  incomplete. 

Three  measures  then  were  required  for  completing  the  Reforma- 
tion in  England  :  that  the  condition  of  the  inferior  clergy  should  be 
improved  ;  that  the  number  of  religious  instructors  should  be  great- 
ly increased  ;  and  that  a  system  of  parochial  education  should  be  es- 
tablished and  vigilantly  upheld.  These  measures  could  only  be  ef- 
fected by  the  legislature.  A  fourth  thing  was  needful, — that  the 
clergy  should  be  awakened  to  an  active  discharge  of  tiieir  duty  ;  and 
this  was  not  within  the  power  of  legislation.  The  former  objects 
never  for  a  moment  occupied  Wesley's  consideration.  He  began 
life  with  ascetic  habits  and  opinions  ;  with  a  restless  spirit,  and  a  fie- 
ry heart.  Ease  and  comfort  were  neither  congenial  to  his  disposi- 
tion nor  his  piincipies  :  wealth  was  not  necessary  tor  his  calling,  and 
it  was  beneath  his  thoughts  :  he  could  command  not  merely  respecta- 
bility without  it,  but  importance.  Nor  was  he  long  before  he  dis- 
covered what  Si.  Francis  and  his  followers  and  imitators  had  demon- 
strated lonii  before,  that  they  who  profess  poverty  for  conscience 
sake,  and  trust  for  daily  bread  to  the  religious  sympathy  which  they 
excite,  will  find  it  as  surely  as  Elijah  in  the  wilderness,  and  without 
a  miracle.  As  little  did  the  subject  of  national  education  engage  his 
mind  :  his  aim  was  direct,  immediate,  palpal)le  utility.  !^or  could 
he  have  effected  any  thing  upon  either  of  these  great  legislative 
points:  the  most  urgent  representations,  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ments, would  have  been  disregarded  in  that  age,  for  the  time  wae 
not  come.  The  great  struggle  between  the  destructive  and  conser- 
vative principles, — between  good  and  evil, — had  not  yet  commen- 
ced ;  and  it  vvas  not  then  foreseen  that  the  very  foundations  of  civil 
society  would  be  shaken,  because  governments  had  neglected  their 
most  awful  and  most  important  duty.  But  the  present  consequences 
of  this  neglect  were  obvious  and  glaring  :  the  rudeness  of  the  pea- 
santry, the  brutality  of  the  town  populace,  the  prevalence  of  drunk- 
enness, the  growth  of  impiety,  the  general  deadness  to  religion. 
These  might  be  combated  by  individual  exertions,  and  Wesley  felt 
in  himself  the  power  and  the  will  both  in  such  plenitude,  that  they 
appeared  to  him  a  manifestation,  not  to  be  doubted,  of  the  will  of 
Heaven.  Every  trial  tended  to  confirm  him  in  this  persuasion  ;  and 
the  effects  which  he  produced,  both  upon  body  and  mind,  appeared 
equally  to  himself  and  to  his  followers  miraculous.  Diseases  were 
arrested  or  subdued  by  the  faith  which  he  inspired,  madness  was  ap- 
peased, and,  in  the  sound  and  sane,  paroxysms  were  excited  which 
were  new  to  pathology,  and  which  he  believed  to  be  supernatural 
interpositions,  voucbsiited  ia  furtherance  of  his  efforts  by  the  Spirit 
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of  God,  or  worked  in  opposition  to  them  by  the  exasperated  Princi- 
ple of  Evil.  Drunkards  were  reclaimed  ;  sinners  were  converted  ; 
the  penitent  who  came  in  despair  was  sent  away  with  the  full  assu- 
rance of  joy  ;  the  dead  sleep  of  indifference  was  hroken  ;  and  often- 
times his  eloquence  reached  the  hard  brute  heart,  and  openinsj;  it, 
like  the  rockofHoreb,  made  way  for  the  living  spring  of  piety  which 
had  been  pent  wiiiiin.  These  effects  lie  saw, — they  were  public 
and  undeniable  ;  and  looking  forward  in  exultant  faith,  he  hoped 
that  the  leaven  would  not  cease  to  work  till  it  had  leavened  the  whole 
mass  ;  that  the  impulse  which  he  had  given  would  surely,  though 
sslowly,  operate  a  national  reformation,  and  bring  about,  in  fulness 
of  time,  the  fulfilment  of  those  prophecies  which  promise  us  that  the 
kingdom  of  our  Father  shall  come,  and  his  will  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven. 

With  all  this  there  was  intermingled  a  large  portion  of  enthusi- 
asm, and  no  small  one  of  superstition  ;  much  that  was  erroneous, 
much  that  was  mischievous,  much  that  was  dangerous.  But  had  he 
been  less  enthusiastic,  of  an  humbler  spirit,  or  a  quieter  heart,  or  a 
maturer  judgment,  he  would  never  have  commenced  his  underta- 
king. Sensible  only  of  the  good  which  he  was  producing,  anJ 
which  he  saw  produced,  he  went  on  courageously  and  indefatigably 
in  his  career.  Whither  it  was  to  lead  he  knew  not,  nor  what  form 
and  consistence  the  societies  which  he  was  collecting  would  assume  ; 
nor  where  he  was  to  find  labourers  as  he  enlarged  the  field  of  his 
operations  ;  nor  how  the  scheme  was  to  derive  its  temporal  support. 
But  these  considerations  neither  troubled  him,  nor  made  him  for  a 
moment  foreslack  his  course.  God,  he  believed,  had  appointed  it, 
and  God  would  always  provide  means  for  accomplishing  his  own 
«nds. 


CHAPTER  X. 

WESLET    SEPARATES  FROM  THE  MORAVIANS. 

But  the  house  which  Wesley  had  raised  was  divided  in  itself.  He 
and  the  Moravians  had  not  clearly  understood  each  other  when  they 
coalesced.  Count  Zinzendorf  moreover  looked  upon  the  society 
which  had  been  formed  in  London,  as  a  colony  belonging  to  his  spiri- 
tual empire  ;  and  if  he  was  incapable  of  bearing  with  an  equal, 
Wesley  could  as  little  brook  a  superior.  A  student  of  Jena,  by  name 
Philip  Henry  Molther,  having  been  detained  by  various  causes  in 
London,  on  his  way  to  Pennsylvania,  took  upon  himself  the  care  of 
the  brethren.  The  Moravians  had  their  extravagancies,  and  of  a 
worse  kind  than  any  into  which  Methodism  had  fallen  ;  but  these  ex- 
travagancies had  not  been  transplanted  into  England  :  their  system 
tended  to  produce  a  sedate,  subdued  habit  of  mind,  and  nothing  conid 
be  more  contrary  to  this  than  the  paroxysms  which  were  exhibited 
under  Wesley's  preaching,  and  t!ie  ravings  to  which  he  appealed  ex- 
ultingly  as  proofs  of  the  work  of  grace.  Molther  maintained  that 
there  was  delusion  in  these  things  ;  that  the  joy  and  love  which 
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were  testified  in  such  glowing  language  were  the  effect  of  animal 
spirits  and  imagination,  not  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  real  love 
of  God  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts.  They  who,  whether  owing  to 
their  streni^th  of  mind  or  of  body,  had  not  experienced  such  emo- 
tions, were  disposed  to  listen  to  his  opinion,  and  congratulate  them- 
selves that  they  had  escaped  a  dangerous  delusion  ;  and  it  was  yet 
more  willingly  embraced  by  those  who  had  become  languid  and  spi- 
ritless in  consequence  of  over-excitement,  felt  in  themselves  an 
abatement  of  zeal,  had  relaxed  in  any  degree  from  the  rule  of  life 
■which  they  had  begun,  or  returned  to  any  of  those  practices  which 
were  really  sinful,  or  which  they  had  been  taught  to  think  so.  "  I 
observed,"  says  Wesley,  "  every  day  more  and  more  the  advantages 
Satan  had  gained  over  us.  Many  of  those  who  once  knew  in  whom 
thev  liad  believed  were  thrown  into  idle  reasonings,  and  thereby 
filled  with  doubts  and  fears  from  which  they  now  found  no  way  to  es- 
cape. Many  were  induced  to  deny  the  gift  of  God,  and  afiirm  they 
never  had  any  faith  at  all,  especially  those  who  had  fallen  again  into 
sin,  and,  of  consequence,  into  darkness." 

That  which  has  so  often  happened  in  theological  disputes,  and 
sometimes  with  such  lamentable  effects,  occurred  in  this.  In  oppo- 
sing Wesley's  error,  the  Moravian  advanced  opinions  equally  erro- 
neous ;  he  maintained  that  there  are  no  degrees  of  faith  ;  that  no 
man  has  any  degree  of  it  before  he  has  the  full  assurance  ;  that  there 
is  no  justifying  faith  short  of  this  ;  that  the  way  to  attain  it  is  to  wait 
for  Christ  and  be  still,  but  not  to  use  the  means  of  grace,  by  frequent- 
ing church,  or  communicating,  or  fasting,  or  engaging  much  in  pri- 
vate prayer,  or  reading  the  Scriptures,  or  doing  temporal  good,  or  at- 
tempting to  do  spiritual  good,  because,  he  argued,  no  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  can  be  given  by  those  who  have  it  not,  and  they  who  have  not 
faith  themselves,  are  utterly  unable  to  guide  others.  These  positions 
were  strenuously  opposed  by  Wesley  ;  and  when  Molther  maintained 
that  since  his  arrival  in  England  he  had  done  much  good  by  unset- 
tling many  from  a  false  foundation  and  bringing  them  into  "  true 
stillness,"  Wesley  insisted,  on  the  contrary,  that  much  harm  had 
been  done  by  unsettling  those  who  were  beginning  to  build  good 
works  upon  the  right  foundation  of  faith,  and  bewildering  them  in 
■»ain  reasonings  and  doubtful  disputations. 

Molther  however  produced  a  great  effect,  while  he  had  the  field  to 
himself;  and  Wesley  was  informed  that  the  brethren  in  London  had 
neither  wisdom  enough  to  guide,  nor  prudence  enough  to  let  it  alone  ; 
that  the  Moravians  seemed  to  consult  about  things  as  if  they  were  the 
v.'hole  body,  that  they  made  a  mere  jest  of  gomg  to  church  or  to  the 
sacrament,  and  that  many  of  the  sisters  were  shaken,  and  grievously 
torn  by  reasonings,  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  design  of  dividing 
the  society.  Accordingly,  he  repaired  to  London  with  a  heavy 
heart.  "  jlere,"  says  he,  "  1  found  every  day  the  dreadful  effects 
of  our  brethren's  reasoning  and  disputing  with  each  other.  Scarce 
one  in  ten  retained  his  first  love,  and  most  of  the  rest  were  in  the  ut- 
most conlusion,  biting  and  devouring  one  another.  I  pray  God  ye  be 
not  consumed  one  of  another  ! — One  came  to  me  by  whom  I  used  to 
profit  much,  but  her  conversation  was  now  too  high  for  me.  It  was 
far  above,  out  of  my  sight.     My  soul  is  sick  of  this  sublime  divinity  ! 
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Let  7ne  think  and  speak  as  a  little  child  !  Let  my  religion  be  plain, 
artless,  simple  !  Meekness,  temperance,  patience,  faith  and  love,  be 
these  viy  highest  gifts  ;  and  let  the  highest  words  wherein  I  teach 
them  be  those  1  learn  from  the  Book  of  God."  He  had  a  long  and 
patient  conference  with  Molther,  by  which  the  only  advantage  gain- 
ed was  that  they  distinctly  understood  each  other  ;  and  he  earnestly 
besought  the  brethren  to  "  stand  in  the  old  paths,  and  no  longer  to 
subvert  one  another's  souls  by  idle  controversies  and  strife  of  words." 
They  seemed  to  be  all  convinced,  but  it  was  rather  by  the  eiTect  of 
his  presence  than  of  his  reasoning  ;  and  he  fancied  that  in  answer  to 
their  prayers  a  spirit  of  peace  was  sent  among  them  to  which  they 
had  for  many  months  been  strangers. 

This  was  of  short  continuance.  Complaints  were  made  to  Wesley 
that  those  brethren  who  adhered  to  the  Moravian  opinions,  and  had 
left  off  the  ordinances,  were  continually  troubling  the  others  and 
forcing  them  to  dispute.  This  occasioned  an  expostulation  on  his 
part :  he  entreated  them  not  to  perplex  their  brethren  any  more, 
but  at  least  excuse  those  who  still  waited  for  God  in  the  ways  of  his 
appointment.  Toleration  of  this  kind  is  little  compatible  with  hearty 
zeal,  and  if  Wesley  on  this  occasion  supplicated  for  a  truce,  it  was 
because  his  people  were  the  weaker  party.  He  left  London,  how- 
ever, for  Bristol,  whither  this  disunion  had  not  extended.  Charles 
arrived  from  a  circuit  during  his  absence,  and  supported  the  same 
cause  with  equal  ardour.  But  the  difference  became  more  marked, 
and  the  reciprocal  feeling  more  acrimonious,  and  he  perceived  that  ti 
separation  must  be  the  natural  result.  "  Their  practice,"  said  he, 
*'  is  agreeable  to  their  principles  ;  lazy  and  proud  themselves,  bitter 
and  censorious  toward  others,  they  trample  upon  the  ordinances  and 
despise  the  commands  of  Christ.  I  see  no  middle  point  wherein  we 
can  meet."  Some  of  his  opponents  imagined  that  John  was  less  hos- 
tile to  their  opinions,  or  more  tolerant  of  them  than  his  brother ; 
and  for  this  reason  they  summoned  him  from  Bristol  that  he  might 
interfere  once  more,  and  put  an  end  to  their  jarrings.  He  arrived  in 
no  cheerful  mood,  and  in  no  charitable  one  ;  for  Molther  happened 
to  be  taken  ill,  and  he  affirmed  that  it  was  the  hand  of  God  that  was 
upon  *him  !  "  Our  society  met,"  he  says,  "■  but  cold,  weary,  heart- 
less, dead.  I  found  nothing  of  brotherly  love  among  them  now,  but 
a  harsh,  dry,  heavy,  stupid  spirit.  For  two  hours  they  looked  one 
at  another,  when  they  looked  up  at  all,  as  if  one  half  of  them  was 
afraid  of  the  other.  The  Moravian  opinion  upon  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute had  the  great  advantage  of  being  convenient  ;.  it  exempted  all 
persons  from  the  ordinances, — those  who  were  without  faith  be- 
cause they  oughtnotto  usethem, those  whohad  faith  because  they  were 
not  required  to  do  it.  It  prevailed  with  many,  and  it  staggered  more. 
Wherever  Wesley  went  he  was  besieged  by  those  who.  having  once 
been  "  full  of  peace  and  love,  were  now  again  plunged   into  doubts 

*  In  Wesley's  Answer  to  Mr.  Church's  Kemai'liS,  this  circumstance  is  thus  noticed:  "  Tou  de- 
scribe heaven  (quoting  from  Mr.  Church)  as  execulin£r  judgments,  iturnediate  punishments,  on  those 
who  oppose  you.  You  say 'Mr.  Molther  was  taken  ill  this  day.  I  believe  it  was  the  hand  of  (ioU 
that  was  jpon  hira.'  I  do.  Hut  {  do  not  say  as  a  j'urfo^meKf  _/>ont  God  for  opposing  me.  That  yoa 
gay  for  me."  This  is  very  discreditable  to  Wesley.  If  he  did  not  expressly  say  this,  it  i;  piai.i  that 
he  implied  it,  that  his  foliowcrs  would  understand  it  so,  and  that  be  intended  it  so  to  be  iindeistood 
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and  fears,  and  driven  even  to  their  wit's  ends."  He  was  utterly  at  a 
loss  what  course  to  take  ;  these  vain  janglings,  as  he  calls  them,  pur- 
sued him  every  where.  He  endeavoured,  by  explaining  in  public 
those  texts  which  had  been  perverted,  and  by  private  conversation, 
to  reclaim  those  who  had  been  led  astray,  and  confirm  those  who 
were  wavering  ;  and  after  a  few  days  of  this  unsatisfactory  and  un- 
grateful work,  he  again  left  London,  having,  he  says,  delivered  his 
own  soul. 

That  expression  implies  a  full  persuasion  on  his  part  that  a  sepa- 
ration must  ensue.  Indeed,  he  had  already  contemplated  such  aa 
event.  In  one  of  their  conferences,  Molther  had  maintained  the 
Jesuitical  opinion  that  pious  frauds  might  lawfully  be  used.  This  he 
had  resolutely  opposed  ;  but  when  others  of  the  Moravian  persua- 
sion, to  whom  he  was  more  amicably  inclined,  pleaded  for  a  certain 
"  reservedness  and  closeness  of  conversation,"  though  it  neither 
accorded  with  his  judgment  nor  his  temper,  nor  with  his  interpre- 
tation of  St.  Paul's  direction,  he  felt  some  hesitation  upon  the  subject, 
considering  that  they  had  the  practice  of  the  Moravian  church  on 
their  side  :  and  recurring,  according  to  his  custom,  to  the  Testa- 
ment for  a  chance  text,  he  opened  upon  these  words,  What  is  that  to 
thee  ?  Follow  thou  me.  Four  months  before  this  bibliomancy  came 
in  aid  of  his  meditated  purpose,  he  had  taken  a  large  building  in 
Moorfields  which  had  been  the  foundr}'  for  cannon  during  the  civil 
wars,  and  for  some  time  after  the  Restoration  ;  he  felt  himself  in  a 
minority  in  Fetter-lane  which  had  hitherto  been  their  chief  place  of 
meeting  :  and  foreseeing  that  it  would  ere  long  be  necessary  for  him 
to  secede,  unless  he  waited  to  be  expelled,  he  thus  provided  for  the 
alternative  in  time. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Bristol,  therefore,  he  returned  to  London, 
fully  prepared  for  the  decisive  step.  The  first  measure  was  to 
muster  his  own  adherents,  by  new  modelling  the  bands,  and  thus 
relieving  them  from  that  perpetual  disputation  by  which  they  were 
wavered  if  not  weakened.  In  this  the  Wesleys  were  assisted  by 
Ingham.  "  We  gathered  up  our  wreck,"  says  Charles,  "  rari 
nantes  in  gurgite  vusto,  floating  here  and  there  on  the  vast  abyss  ;  for 
nine  out  often  were  swallowed  up  in  the  dead  sea  of  stillness.  Oh 
why  was  not  this  done  six  months  ago !  How  fatal  was  our  delay 
and  false  moderation  !"  Molther  was  too  ill  for  any  more  conferen- 
ces, if  any  amicable  result  could  have  been  expected  from  such 
measures,  always  more  likely  to  widen  differences  than  to  adjust 
them.  But  though  Molther  was  thus  disabled  from  bearing  a  part, 
Wesley  could  make  no  impression  upon  the  "  poor,  confused,  shat- 
tered society,"  when  he  plainly  told  them  wherein  they  had  erred 
from  the  faith.  "  It  was  as  I  feared,"  says  he.  "  They  could  not 
receive  my  saying.  However,  I  am  clear  from  the  blood  of  these 
men  :"  and  "•  finding  there  was  no  time  to  delay  without  utterly 
destroying  the  cause  of  God,  I  began  to  execute  what  1  had  long  de- 
signed, to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  grand  delusion."  Accordingly, 
every  day  for  a  week  in  succession  he  preached  in  the  strongest 
language  against  the  tenets  by  which  the  majority  of  his  former  fol- 
lowers were  now  weaned  from  him.  But  easy  as  he  had  found  it  to 
subdue  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  men,  he  found  them  invinci- 
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ble  when  they  were  attacked  in  the  strong-hold  of  their  self-conceit. 
They  told  him  that  he  was  preaching  up  the  works  of  the  law, 
which  as  believers  they  were  no  more  bound  to  obey  than  the  sub- 
jects of  the  King  of  England  were  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  the 
King  of  France. 

One  of  the  spurious  treatises  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopa- 
gite  was  a  favourite  book  among  the  Moravianized  members.  Some 
extracts  were  annexed  to  it  in  a  style  of  what  Wesley  calls  the  same 
super-essential  darkness.  Wesley  took  the  volume  to  Fetter-lane, 
and  read  these  words  before  the  jarring  society  :  "  The  Scriptures 
are  good  ;  prayer  is  good  ;  communicating  is  good  ;  relieving  our 
neighbours  is  good  :  but  to  one  who  is  not  born  of  God  none  of  these 
are  good,  but  ail  very  evil.  For  him  to  read  the  Scriptures,  or  to 
pray,  or  to  communicate,  or  to  do  any  outward  work,  is  deadly  poison. 
First  let  him  be  born  of  God.  Till  then  let  him  not  do  any  of  these 
things.  For  if  he  does,  he  destroys  himself."  Having  twice  read 
these  words,  distinctly,  that  all  might  hear  and  understand,  he  asked, 
"  My  brethren,  is  this  right,  or  is  it  wrong  ?"  One  of  them  replied, 
•'  It  is  right  :  it  is  all  right.  It  is  the  truth  :  it  is  the  very  truth  ;  it  is 
the  inward  truth.  And  to  this  we  must  all  come,  or  we  never  can 
come  to  Christ."  Another  said,  "  I  used  the  ordinances  twenty  years, 
yet  I  found  not  Christ.  But  I  left  them  off  only  for  a  few  weeks 
and  I  found  Him  then  :  and  I  am  now  as  close  united  to  Him  as  my 
arm  is  to  my  body."  Many  voices  v/ere  now  raised  against  Wesley  ; 
it  was  asked  whether  they  would  any  longer  suffer  him  to  preach  at 
Fetter-lane  ;  and  after  a  short  debate  it  was  answered,  "  No,  this 
place  is  taken  for  the  Germans."  But  Wesley  knew  how  important 
it  was  that  the  separation  should  appear  to  be  an  act  of  his  own  au- 
thority and  will  :  and  going  to  their  love-feast  on  the  Sunday  follow- 
ing, at  the  close  of  the  meeting  he  stood  up,  and  read  from  a  writ- 
ten paper  a  brief  statement  of  the  doctrines  which  he  condemned. 
It  concluded  with  these  words  :  "  You  have  often  affirmed  that  to 
search  the  Scriptures,  to  pray,  or  to  communicate  before  we  have 
Faith,  is  to  seek  salvation  by  works,  and  that  till  these  works  are 
laid  aside  no  man  can  have  Faith.  I  believe  these  assertions  to  be 
flatly  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God.  I  have  warned  you  hereof 
again  and  again,  and  besought  you  to  turn  back  to  the  Law  and  the 
Testimony.  1  have  borne  with  you  long,  hoping  you  would  turn. 
But  as  I  find  you  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  error  of  your 
ways,  nothing  now  remains  but  that  I  should  give  you  up  to  God. 
You  that  are  of  the  same  judgment,  follow  me  !" 

A  few  persons,  and  but  a  i'ew,  withdrew  with  him.  When  they 
met  at  the  Foundry  for  the  first  time  after  the  separation,  the  sece- 
ders  were  found  to  be  about  twenty-five  men  ;  but  of  the  fifty  wo- 
men that  were  in  bands,  almost  all  adhered  to  Wesley.  Just  at  this 
time  a  curious  letter  was  received  from  one  of  the  German  brethren  ; 
he  advised  the  Wesleys  no  longer  to  take  upon  themselves  to  teach 
and  instruct  poor  souls,  but  to  deliver  them  up  to  the  care  of  the 
Moravians  who  alone  were  able  to  instruct  them.  "  You,"  said  he, 
''  only  instruct  them  in  such  errors  that  they  will  be  damned  at  last. 
St.  Paul  justly  describes  you  who  have  eyes  full  of  adultery  and  can- 
not cease  from  sm,  and  take  upon   yon  to  guide  unstable  souls  and 
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lead  them  in  the  way  of  damnation,"  This  letter  seems  to  have 
produced  another  epistle  from  "  John  Wesley,  a  presbyter  of  the 
Church  of  God  in  England,  to  the  Church  of  God  at  Herrnhut  in 
Upper  Lusatia."  Wesley  never  returned  railing  for  railing  ;  he 
had  his  temper  entirely  under  command,  and  therefore  he  was  al- 
ways calm  and  decorous  in  controversy.  His  own  feelings  had  not 
been  of  the  most  charitable  kind  :  he  bad  ascribed  the  illness  of  his 
chief  antagonist  to  tlie  arm  of  the  Lord  ;  in  arguing  with  the  Mora- 
vians against  their  errors  he  had  expressed  himself  as  delivering  his 
own  soul,  as  being  clear  from  the  blood  of  those  men  ;  and  when- 
he  withdrew  from  them  he  gave  them  up  to  God  ;  phrases  these 
which  are  of  no  equivocal  indication.  But  the  coarseness  of  his 
German  monitor  taught  him  now  to  avoid  an  error,  which  when 
applied  to  himself  he  saw  in  all  its  absurdity  and  all  its  grossness, 
and  he  began  his  Epistle  in  a  better  and  a  wiser  spirit.  "  It  may 
seem  strange  that  such  a  one  as  I  am  should  take  upon  me  to  write 
to  you.  You,  I  believe  to  be  dear  children  of  God,  through  faith 
tthich  is  in  Jesus.  Me  you  believe,  as  some  of  you  have  declared, 
to  be  a  child  of  the  devil,  a  servant  of  corruption.  Yet  whatsoever  1 
am.  or  whatsoever  you  are,  I  beseech  you  to  weigh  the  following 
words  ;  if  haply  God,  who  sendeth  by  zi.-hom  He  tvHI  send,  may  give 
you  light  thereby,  although  the  mist  of  darkness,  as  one  of  you 
affirm,  should  be  reserved  for  me  for  ever." 

He  proceeded  to  state  temperately  what  were  the  things  which  he 
disapproved  in  their  tenets  and  in  their  conduct,  and  gave  some  in- 
stances of  the  indiscretion  of  the  English  brethren,  to  whom  he  more 
particularly  alluded.  One  of  them  had  said,  when  publicly  expound- 
ing Scripture,  that  as  many  went  to  hell  by  praying  as  by  thieving. 
Another  had  said,  "  You  have  lost  your  first  joy  :  therefore  you 
pray  :  that  is  the  devil.  You  read  the  Bible  :  that  is  the  devil. 
You  communicate  :  that  is  the  devil."  For  these  extravagancies  he 
justly  blamed  the  community  in  which  they  were  uttered,  and  by 
which  they  were  suffered,  if  not  sanctioned.  "  Let  not  any  of  you, 
my  brethren,  say.  We  are  not  chargeable  with  what  ^/icy  speak.  In- 
deed you  are.  For  you  can  hinder  it  if  you  ~di-ill.  Therefore,  if  you 
do  not,  it  must  be  charged  upon  you.  If  you  do  not  use  the  power 
which  is  in  your  hands,  and  therebv  prevent  their  speaking  thus,  3'ou 
do  in  effect  speak  thus  yourselves.  You  make  their  words  your  own, 
and  are  accordingly  chargeable  with  every  ill  consequence  which 
may  flow  therelrom." 

Though  Wesley  had  been  compelled  to  separate  from  the  Mora- 
vians, there  were  m.any  circumstances  which,  after  the  separation 
had  taken  place,  tended  greatly  to  modify  the  feelings  that  had  pro- 
duced it.  Among  the  German  brethren  there  were  some  whom  he 
could  not  but  regard  with  affection  and  respect  ;  and  in  England  many 
persons  adhered  to  them  with  whom  he  had  been  long  and  intimately 
connected,  and  whose  integrity  he  knew.  Ingham  and  Delamotte 
were  of  this  number,  and  Hutton,  whom  Wesley  found  as  little  obe- 
dient to  his  spiritual  Father  as  he  had  taught  him  to  be  to  his  natural 
parents  ;  and  Gambold,  an  humble  and  heavenly-minded  man,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  first  Methodists  at  Oxford.  They  made  Wesley 
perceive  that  all  errors  of  opinion  were  not  necessarily  injurious  to 
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the  indiridual  by  whom  they  were  entertained  ;  but  that  men  who 
went  by  different  ways  might  meet  in  heaven.  They  showed  him 
also  that  opinions  which  appeared  gross  and  monstrous  when  advan- 
ced by  rash  or  ignorant  advocates,  might  have  their  specious  side. 
A  few  months  after  the  breach,  he  says  in  his  journal,  "Our  old 
friends,  Mr.  Garabold  and  Mr.  Hall,  came  to  see  my  brother  and  me. 
The  conversation  turned  wholly  on  silent  prayer,  and  quiet  waiting 
for  God,  which  they  said  was  the  only  possible  way  to  attain  living, 
laving  faith. 

Sirenum  canlus  et  Circes  pocula  nosti  7 

Was  there  ever  so  pleasing  a  scheme  ?  But  where  is  it  written  ? 
Kot  in  any  of  those  books  which  1  account  the  Oracles  of  God.  I 
allow  if  there  is  a  better  way  to  God  than  the  Scriptural  way,  this  is 
it :  but  the  prejudice  of  education  so  hangs  upon  me,  that  I  cannot 
think  there  is.  I  must,  therefore,  still  wait  in  the  Bible  way,  from 
which  this  differs  as  light  from  darkness." 

Perhaps  the  separation  of  the  Methodists  from  the  Moravian? 
would  not  have  occurred  so  soon  if  Peter  Boehler  had  at  that  time 
been  in  England.  No  other  individual,  during  any  part  of  his  life, 
possessed  so  great  an  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  Wesley  as  this 
remarkable  man.  And  now  when  he  returned  to  this  country  after 
the  breach,  Wesley's  feelings  upon  the  first  interview  were  strongly 
excited  ;  "  I  marvel,"  he  says,  "  how  I  refrain  from  joining  these 
men.  I  scarce  ever  see  any  of  them  but  my  heart  burns  within  me. 
I  long  to  be  with  them.  And  yet  1  am  kept  from  them."  He  went 
to  a  love-feast  at  which  Boehler  presided,  and  left  it  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  time  would  surely  return  when  there  should  be 
again  among  them  "union  of  mind  as  in  them  all  one  soul."  But 
there  were  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  reunion  ;  those  on  the 
opposite  part  he  thus  strongl}'  stated  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  :  "  As 
yet  I  dare  in  no  wise  join  with  the  Jloravians  ;  because  their  gene- 
ral scheme  is  mystical,  not  scriptural,  refined  in  every  point  above 
what  is  written,  immeasurably  beyond  the  plain  Gospel;  because 
there  is  darkness  and  closeness  in  all  their  behaviour,  and  guile  in 
almost  all  their  words  -y.  because  they  not  only  do  not  practise,  but 
utterly  despise  and  decry  self-denial  and  the  daily  cross  ;  because 
they  conform  to  the  world,  in  wearing  gold  and  gay  or  costly  appa- 
rel ;  because  they  extend  Christian  liberty  in  many  other  respects 
also  ;  they  are  by  no  means  zealous  of  good  works,  or  at  least  only 
to  their  own  people.  For  these  reasons  chiefly,  1  will  rather,  God 
being  my  Helper,  stand  quite  alone  than  join  with  them  ;  I  mean,  till 
1  have  full  assurance  that  they  are  better  acquainted  with  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus. ^^ 

Yet  these  obstacles  would  not  have  been  insuperable,  if  there  had 
not  existed  others,  which  Wesley  perhaps  did  not  acknowledge  even 
to  himself  and  in  his  inmost  heart.  John  Wesley  could  never  have 
been  more  than  a  member  of  the  Moravian  church  :  the  first  place 
was  occupied,  and  he  was  not  born  to  hold  a  secondary  one.  His 
doctrine  of  perfection  also  was  at  least  as  objectionable  to  the  Mora- 
vians, as  their  mysticism  to  him,  and  assuredly  it  was  more  dangerous. 
Upon  this  point  beheld  a  conference  with  BoehJer,  and  his  first  friend, 
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Spangenberg,  who  thus  stated  their  belief  upon  this  point:  "  The 
moment  we  are  justified,  a  new  creature  is  put  into  us.  But,  not- 
withstanding, the  old  creature,  or  the  old  man,  remains  in  us,  till  the 
day  of  our  death  ;  and  in  this  old  man  there  remains  an  old  heart, 
corrupt  and  abominable  :  for  inward  corruption  remains  in  the  soul, 
as  long  as  the  soul  remains  in  the  body.  But  the  heart  which  is  in 
the  new  man  is  clean.  And  the  new  man  is  stronger  than  the  old  ; 
so  that  though  corruption  continually  strives,  yet,  while  we  look  to 
Christ,  it  cannot  prevail."  Wesley  asked  him  if  there  was  an  old 
man  in  him  :  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  and  will  be  as  long  as  1  live." 
"  Is  there  then  corruption  in  your  heart  ?"  said  Wesley.  Spangen- 
berg made  answer,  "  in  the  heart  of  my  old  man  there  is,  but  not  in 
the  heart  of  my  new  man  ;"  and  this,  he  said,  was  confirmed,  not  by 
his  own  experience  only,  but  by  that  of  all  the  Moravian  church. 
Some  of  Wesley's  disciples,  women  as  well  as  men,  who  were  pre- 
sent at  this  conference,  bore  testimony  to  the  possibility  of  attaining 
that  Christian  perfection  which  was  at  this  time  Wesley's  favourite 
tenet,  and  which  was  so  flattering  to  the  pride  of  his  followers.  But 
Spangenberg  answered  this  with  great  truth,  as  well  as  great  emotion, 
and  the  old  man's  hand  trembled  as  he  spake  :  "  You  all  deceive 
your  own  souls  !  There  is  no  higher  state  than  that  I  have  described. 
You  are  in  a  very  dangerous  error.  You  know  not  your  own  hearts. 
You  fancy  your  corruptions  are  taken  away,  whereas  they  are  only 
covered.  Inward  corruption  never  can  be  taken  away,  till  our  bodies 
are  in  the  dust."  The  same  opinion  was  afterwards  expressed  to 
AVesIey,  in  familiar  conversation,  by  Boebier,  but  with  characteris- 
tic vigour  :  "  Sin  will  and  must  always  remain  in  the  soul.  The  old 
man  will  remain  till  death.  The  old  nature  is  like  an  old  tooth  : 
you  may  break  off  one  bit,  and  another,  and  another  ;  but  you  can 
never  get  it  all  away.  The  stump  will  stay  as  long  as  you  live,  and 
sometimes  will  ache  too." 

The  scheme  of  a  reunion,  however  had  been  so  much  brought 
forward,  that  the  Methodists  in  London  set  apart  a  day  for  prayer 
and  humbUng  their  souls  before  God,  if  haply  He  might  show  them 
His  will  concerning  it.  All  the  men  and  women  bands  met  accord- 
ingly, and  they  were  satisfied  from  the  conviction  which  this  meeting 
produced,  that  the  time  was  not  yet  come,  "  because  the  Moravians 
had  not  given  up  their  most  essentially  erroneous  doctrines  ;"  and 
because,  it  was  said,  so  much  guile  had  been  found  in  their  words, 
that  it  was  dillicult  to  know  what  they  really  held  and  what  they  did 
not."  Wesley  did  not  perceive  that  there  was  a  beam  in  his  own 
eye  ;  but  knowing  many  of  the  Moravians  as  he  knew  them,  after 
long  and  intimate  intercourse,  he  ought  to  have  known  that  their 
ambiguity  should  have  been  imputed  to  any  cause  rather  than  guile. 
On  their  part  the  separation  was  not  desired  :  upon  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  difference.  Count  Zinzendorf  sent  over  Spangenberg 
to  act  as  mediator  ;  and  Spangenberg  having  pronounced  that  the 
Moravians  had  been  blameable,  and  had  injured  Wesley,  the  Count 
gave  orders  that  tliey   should  ask*  his  forgiveness  ;  and   when  he 

*  It  is  not  to  the  credit  of  Wesley  that  these  circumstances  are  nnt  stated  in  his  Journal,  and  not 
otherwise  recorded  tha:i  in  the  conversation  with  Count  Zinzendorf,  which,  he  says,  lie  dared  not 
conceal.  But.  as  lie  printed  it  in  the  original  Latin,  and  did  not  think  proper  to  annex  a  trausla- 
tToo,  it  was  efteotually  concealed  from  the  ffreat  naajority  of  liis  followers.  Neitlier  are  they  boU* 
ced  hy  any  ot  the  biojrapheif^  uf  Wesley, 
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lound  that  Wesley  had  rejected  the  proffered  reconciliation,  he  c;ime 
to  England  himself.  The  meeting  between  these  personages  was 
arranged  by  Hutton,  and  took  place  in  Gray's  Inn  Walks.  They 
conversed  in  Latin  ;  and  Zinzendorf,  who  assumed  throughout  the 
scene  that  superiority  to  which  his  birth  and  rank  had  habituated 
him,  began  by  demanding  of  Wesley  wherefore  he  had  changed  his 
religion  :  "  You  have  affirmed,"  said  he  "  in  your  epistle,  that  they 
who  are  true  Christians  are  not  miserable  sinners  ;  and  this  is  most 
talse  ;  for  the  best  of  men  are  most  miserable  sinners,  even  till  death. 
They  who  teach  otherwise  are  either  absolute  impostors,  or  they 
are  under  a  diabolical  delusion.  You  have  opposed  our  brethren, 
who  taught  better  things  ;  and  when  they  offered  peace,  you  denied 
it.  I  loved  you  greatly,"  said  Zinzendorf,  "  when  you  wrote  to  me 
from  Georgia  :  then  1  knew  that  you  were  simple  at  heart.  You 
wrote  again  ;  1  knew  that  you  were  simple  at  heart,  but  that  your 
ideas  were  disturbed.  You  came  to  us,  and  then  your  ideas  were 
more  and  more  confused."  And  he  reproached  him  for  having  re-' 
fused  to  be  reconciled  with  the  brethren,  when,  in  obedience  to 
.Spangenberg,  they  had  entreated  his  forgiveness.  Wesley  replied, 
it  was  true  that  they  had  treated  him  wrongfully,  and  afterwards 
asked  his  forgiveness.  He  had  made  answer,  that  forgiveness  was 
unnecessary,  because  he  had  never  been  offended  ;  but  that  he, 
feared  lest  they  taught  erroneously,  and  \ived  incorrectly  ;  and  this 
was  the  matter  in  dispute  :  they  erred  in  their  opinions  concerning 
Christian  perfection,  and  concerning  the  means  of  grace.  To  this 
Zinzendorf  vehemently  replied,  "  1  acknowledge  no  inherent  per- 
fection in  this  life.  This  is  the  error  of  errors.  I  persecute  it 
through  all  the  world  with  fire  and  sword.  I  trample  upon  it,  I 
destroy  it.  Christ  is  our  only  perfection.  All  Christian  perfection 
is  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  It  is  imputed,  not  inherent.  We 
are  perfect  in  Christ ;  we'are  never  perfect  in  ourselves."  Wesley 
protested,  that  this  was  merely  a  dispute  concerning  words,  and  at- 
tempted to  prove  it  so  by  a  series  of  interrogations,  by  which  the 
Count  was  led  to  this  assertion,  "  We  reject  all  self-denial  ;  we 
trample  on  it.  In  faith  we  do  whatever  we  desire,  and  nothing 
more.  We  laugh  at  all  mortification  ;  no  purification  precedes  per- 
fect love."  If  this  meant  all  that  it  expresses,  it  would  indeed  be  a 
perilous  doctrine.  But  it  often  happens,  that  language  equally  indis- 
creet is  innocently  intended,  and  less  evil  is  produced  by  it  than 
might  reasonably  be  apprehended,  because  the  intention  is  under- 
stood. 

Wesley  put  an  end  to  this  curious  conversation,  by  promising  that, 
with  God's  help,  he  would  perpend  what  the  Count  had  said.  But 
his  part  was  already  taken  ;  no  further  attempt  at  reconciliation  was 
made  ;  and  after  three  years  had  elapsed,  he  published  the  breach 
to  the  world,  in  the  fourth  part  of  his  Journal,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  Moravian  Church,  and  more  especially  to  that  part  of  it  then 
or  lately  residing  in  England.  "  I  am  constrained  at  length,"  he 
said,  "  to  speak  my  present  sentiments  concerning  you.  I  have 
delayed  thus  long,  because  I  loved  you,  and  was  therefore  unwilling 
to  grieve  you  in  any  thing :  and  likewise  because  I  was  afraid  of 
creating  another  obstacle  to  that  union  which,  if  I  know  my  own 
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heart  in  any  degree,  I  desire  above  all  things  under  heaven.  But  I 
dare  no  longer  dela}',  le&t  my  silence  should  be  a  snare  to  any  others 
of  the  children  of  God  ;  and  lest  you  yourselves  should  be  more 
confirmed  in  what  I  cannot  reconcile  to  the  law  and  the  testimony. 
This  would  strengthen  the  bar  which  I  long  to  remove.  And  were 
that  once  taken  out  of  the  way,  1  should  rejoice  to  be  a  door-keeper 
in  the  house  of  God,  a  hewer  of  wood,  or  a  drawer  of  water  among 
you.  Surely  I  would  follow  you  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  or  remain 
with  you  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea."  He  praised  them  for 
laying  the  true  foundation  in  their  doctrine  ;  for  brotherly  love  of 
each  other  ;  for  their  sober,  innocent,  and  industrious  lives.  "  I 
love  and  esteem  you,"  he  said,  "  for  your  excellent  discipline, 
scarce  inferior  to  that  of  the  apostolic  age  :  for  your  due  subordina- 
tion of  officers,  every  one  knowing  and  keeping  his  proper  rank  ; 
for  your  exact  division  of  the  people  under  your  charge,  so  that 
each  may  be  fed  with  food  convenient  for  them  ;  for  your  care  that 
all  who  are  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  should  fre- 
quently and  freely  confer  together  ;  and,  in  consequence  thereof, 
your  exact  and  seasonable  knowledge  of  the  state  of  every  member, 
and  your  ready  distribution  either  of  spiritual  or  temporal  relief, 
as  every  man  hath  need."  In  relating  what  he  found  himself  en- 
forced by  a  sense  of  duty  to  lay  before  the  public,  he  endeavoured, 
he  said,  to  do  it  with  a  tender  hand  ;  "  relating  no  more  than  I  be- 
Jieved  absolutely  needful,  carefully  avoiding  all  tart  and  unkind 
expressions,  all  that  I  could  foresee  would  be  disobliging  to  you,  or 
any  further  offensive  than  was  implied  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
thing ;  labouring  every  where  to  speak  consistently  with  that  deep 
sense  which  is  settled  in  my  heart,  that  you  are  (though  1  cannot 
call  you  Rabbi,  infallible)  yet  far,  far  better  and  wiser  than  me." 
He  added,  that  if  any  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  would  show  him 
wherein  he  had  erred  in  this  relation,  either  in  matter  or  manner,  he 
would  confess  it  before  angels  and  men,  in  whatever  way  they  should 
require  ;  and  he  entreated  that  they  would  not  cease  to  pray  for 
him  as  their  weak  but  still  affectionate  brother. 

After  the  breach  had  been  thus  formally  announced.  Count  Zin- 
zcndorf  published  an  advertisement,  declaring  that  he  and  his  peo- 
ple had  no  connexion  with  John  and  Charles  Wesley.  The  Mora- 
vians forbore  from  all  controversy  upon  the  subject,  but  Wesley  did 
not  continue  the  tone  of  charity  and  candour  in  which  he  had  ad- 
dressed them  upon  the  separation.  Speaking  of  a  short  narrative 
which  Zinzcndorf  had  written  of  his  own  life,  he  says,  "  Was  there 
ever  such  a  Proteus  under  the  sun  as  this  Lord  Fraydeck,  Domine 
de  Thurstain,  &c.  &c.  for  he  has  almost  as  many  names  as  he  has 
faces  or  shapes.  Oh,  when  will  he  learn  (with  all  his  learning)  sim- 
plicity and  godly  sincerity  ?  When  will  he  be  an  upright  follower 
of  the  Lamb,  so  that  no  guile  may  be  found  in  his  mouth  ?"  He  still 
for  a  while  professed  that  he  loved  the  Moravians  ;  but  he  gave  such 
reasons  for  not  continuing  to  admire  them  as  he  had  formerly  done, 
that  it  was  manifest  the  love  also  was  on  the  wane,  and  would  soon 
be  succeeded  by  open  enmity.  He  censured  them  for  calling  them- 
selves the  Brethren,  and  condemned  them  with  asperity  for  arroga- 
ting to  themselves  the  title  of  the  Moravian  Church,  which  he  called 
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a  palpable  cheat.  He  blamed  them  for  conforming  to  the  world  by 
useless,  trifling  conversation  ;  for  levity  in  their  general  behaviour  ; 
for  joining  in  diversions  in  order  to  do  good,  and  for  not  reproving 
sin  even  when  it  was  gross  and  open.  He  said  that  much  cunning 
might  be  observed  in  them,  much  evasion  and  disguise  :  that  they 
treated  their  opponents  with  a  settled  disdain,  which  was  neither 
consistent  with  love  nor  humility  :  that  they  confined  their  benefi- 
cence to  the  narrow  bounds  of  their  own  society.  Their  preach- 
ing, he  said,  destroyed  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour. "  If  a  man,"  said  he,  "  was  before  a  zealous  member  of  our 
church,  groaning  for  the  prosperity  of  our  Zion,  it  is  past ;  all  that 
zeal  is  at  an  end  :  he  regards  the  Church  of  England  no  more  thau 
the  Church  of  Rome  ;  his  tears  no  longer  fall,  his  prayers  no  longer 
ascend,  that  God  may  shine  upon  her  desolation.  The  friends  that 
were  once  as  his  own  soul,  are  now  no  more  to  him  than  other  men. 
All  the  bands  of  that  formerly  endeared  atfection  are  as  threads  of 
tow  that  have  touched  the  fire.  Even  the  ties  of  filial  tenderness 
are  dissolved.  The  child  regards  not  his  own  parent :  he  uo  longer 
regards  the  womb  that  bare,  nor  the  paps  that  gave  him  suck.  Re- 
cent instances  are  not  wanting.  I  will  particularize,  if  required. 
Yea,  the  son  leaves  his  aged  father,  the  daughter  her  mother,  in 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  1  know  the  persons.  I  have  myself 
relieved  them  more  than  once  :  for  that  was  corban  •whereby  they 
should  have  been  profited.''^ — He  should  have  asked  himself  whether 
Methodism  did  not  sometimes  produce  the  same  efl'ects.  The  fifth 
eommandment  is  but  a  weak  obstacle  in  the  way  of  enthusiasm. 

Wesley  soon  went  further  than  this,  and  throwing  aside  all  appear- 
ance of  any  remaining  attachment  to  the  Moravians,  charged  them 
with  being  cruel  .iind  deceitful  men.  He  published  in  his  journals 
accusations  against  them  of  the  foulest  kind,  made  by  persons  who 
had  forsaken  their  society  ;  thus  giving  the  whole  weight  of  his  judg- 
ment to  their  abominable-*^  charges.  And  he  affirmed  that  it  was  clear 
to  a  demonstration,  that  the  Moravian  elders  assumed  a  more  abso- 
lute authority  over  the  conscience  than  the  Pope  himself:  that  to 
gain  and  secure  this,  they  used  a  continued  train  of  guile,  fraud,  and 
falsehood  of  every  kind  ;  and  that  they  scraped  their  votaries  to  the 
bone  as  to  their  worldly  substance.  Yet,  he  added,  they  were  still 
so  infatuated  as  to  believe  that  theirs  was  the  only  true  Church  upon 
earth.  They  could  not  possibly  have  believed  so,  if  they  had  beea 
guilty  of  the  crimes  with  which  they  were  charged  :  and  that  Wes- 
ley should  have  repeated,  and  thereby  sanctioned  those  charges, 
must  be  considered  as  the  most  disingenuous  act  of  his  life.  For  how- 
ever much  he  difi'ered  from  the  Moravians,  and  however  exceptiona- 
ble he  might  have  deemed  their  doctrine,  he  well  knew  that  there 
was  nothing  in  that  doctrine  which  could  lead  either  to  such  practi- 
ces, or  be  pleaded  in  palliation  of  them  :  and  had  he  been  called 
upon  to  give  evidence  concerning  them  in  a  court  of  justice,  his  tes- 
timony must  have  been  wholly  in  their  favour. 

*"  Mr.  Rimius  has  said  nothing- to  what  might  have  been  said  concerning  their  marriag^e  econo- 
my. I  know  a  hundred  times  more  than  he  has  written  ;  but  the  particulars  are  too  shocking  to  re- 
late. I  believe  no  such  things  were  ever  practised  before  ;  no,  not  among  the  most  barbarous  hea- 
thens." Joanial  9.  p.  179.  (vol.  3.  of  Wesley's  Works.  1810.)  In  another  part  of  the  same  Journal, 
(p.  107.)  they  are  charged,  upon  the  testimony  of  another  witness,  with  tba  vil«»t  abominatioae. 

Vol.   I.  23  u 
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Whitefield  also  entered  the  lists  against  them.  They  had  commit- 
ted some  fooleries,  and,  like  the  religious  communities  of  the  Ro- 
mish church,  it  appears,  that  ifa  believer  were  disposed  to  give  or  be-' 
queath  money  to  the  brotherhood,  they  were  not  scrupulous  con- 
cerning the  injury  which  he  might  do  to  himself  or  his  family.  The 
heavier  charges  have  been  eflfectnally  disproved  by  time. 


CHAPTER   XL 

WESLEY  SEPARATES  FROM    WHITEFIELD. 

In  separating  from  Count  Zinzendorf  and  the  Moravians,  there 
had  been  little  sacrifice  of  feeling  on  Wesley's  part ;  but  he  was  in- 
volved at  the  same  time  in  a  difference  with  Whitefield,  which  affect- 
ed him  deeply,  and  led  to  consequences  of  greater  importance. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  career,  Wesley  was  of  a  pugnacious 
spirit,  the  effect  of  his  sincerity,  his  ardour,  and  his  confidence.     He 
wished  to  obtain  Whitefield's  acquiescence  in  his  favourite  doctrine 
of  perfection,  the    "  free,  full,  and  present  salvation  from  all    the 
guilt,  all  the  power,  and  all  the  in-being  of  sin  ;"  a  doctrine  as  unte- 
nable  as  it  was  acceptable  to  weak  minds  and  inflated  imaginations. 
He  knew  also  that  Whitefield  held  the  Calvinistic  tenets  of  election 
and  irreversible   decrees  ;  tenets  which,  if  true,   would  make  God 
unjust,  and  the   whole  Gospel  a  mere  mocker3\     Upon  both  these 
subjects  he  wrote   to  his  old  friend  and   disciple,  who  at  this  time, 
though  he  could  yield  to  him  upon  neither,  wished  earnestly  to  avoid 
all  dispute.     "  My  honoured  friend  and  brother,"  said  he  in  his  re- 
ply, "  for  once  hearken  to  a  child  who  is  willing  to  wash  your  feet.     I 
beseech  you,  by  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  if  you 
would  have  my  love   confirmed  towards  you,  write  no   more  to  me 
about   misrepresentation's  wherein   we   differ.     To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  at  present  no  sin  has  dominion  over  me,  yet  I  feel  the 
strugglings  of  in-dwelling  sin  day  by  day.     The  doctrine  of  election, 
and  the  final  perseverance  of  those  who  are  in  Christ,  I  am  ten  thou- 
sand times  more  convinced  of,  if  possible,  than  when  I  saw  you  last. 
You  think  otherwise.     Why  then  should   we  dispute,  when  there 
is  no  probability  of  convincing  ?     Will  it  not,  in  the  end,  destroy  bro- 
therly love,   and  insensibly  take  from   us  that  cordial    union  and 
sweetness  of  soul,  which  I  pray  God  may  always  subsist  between  us  ? 
How  glad  would  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  be  to  see  us  divided  !  How 
many  would  rejoice,  should  I  join  and  make  a  party  against   you  ! 
And,  in  one  word,  how  would  the  cause  of  our  common  Master  every 
way  suffer,  by  our  raising  disputes   about  particular  points   of  doc- 
trine !  Honoured  Sir,  let  us  offer  salvation  freely  to  all  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus  ;  and  whatever  light  God  has  communicated  to  us,  let  U6 
freely  communicate  to  others.     1  have  lately  read  the  life  of  Luther, 
and  think  it  in  no  wise  to  his  honour,  that  the  last  part  of  his  life  was 
60  much  taken  up  in  disputing  with  Zwinglius  and  others,  who  in  all 
probability  equally  loved  the  Lord  Jesus,  though  they  might  differ 
from  him  in  other  points.     Let  this,  dear  sir,  be  a  eaution  to  us  j  I 
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hope  it  will  to  me  ;  for,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  provoke  me  to  it 
as  much  as  you  please,  1  do  not  think  ever  to  enter  the  lists  of  contro- 
versy with  you  on  the  points  wherein  we  differ.  Only  I  pray  to 
God,  that  the  more  you  judge  me,  the  more  I  may  love  you,  and 
learn  to  desire  no  one's  approbation,  but  that  of  my  Lord  and  Master 
Jesus  Christ." 

These  feelings  are  creditable  to  Whitefield,  but  he  was  not  con- 
sistent in  pursuing  the  course  of  conduct  which  he  thus  advised. 
Two  months  only  after  this  letter  was  written,  he  followed  it  with 
another  in  a  different  strain.  "  Honoured  Sir,"  it  began,  "  I  cannot 
entertain  prejudices  against  your  conduct  and  principles  any  longer 
without  informing  you.  The  more  I  examine  the  writings  of  the 
most  experienced  men,  and  the  experiences  of  the  most  established 
Christians,  the  more  I  differ  from  your  notion  about  not  committing 
sin,  and  your  denying  the  doctrines  of  election  and  the  final  perse- 
Terance  of  the  saints.  I  dread  coming  to  England,  unless  you  are 
resolved  to  oppose  these  truths  with  less  warmth  than  when  I  was 
there  last.  I  dread  your  coming  over  to  America  ;  because  the  work 
of  God  is  carried  on  here,  and  that  in  a  most  glorious  manner,  by 
doctrines  quite  opposite  to  those  you  hold. — God  direct  me  what  to 
4o  !  Sometimes  1  think  it  best  to  stay  here,  where  we  all  think  and 
speak  the  same  thing  :  the  work  goes  on  without  divisions,  and  with 
more  success,  because  all  employed  in  it  are  of  one  mind.  I  write 
not  this,  honoured  Sir,  from  heat  of  spirit,  but  out  of  love.  At  pre- 
sent I  think  you  are  entirely  inconsistent  with  yourself,  and  there- 
fore do  not  blame  me  if  I  do  not  approve  of  all  that  you  say.  God 
himself,  I  find,  teaches  my  friends  the  doctrine  of  election.  Sister 
H.  hath  lately  been  convinced  of  it ;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  dear  and 
honoured  Mr.  Wesley  hereafter  will  be  convinced  also.  Perhaps  I 
may  never  see  you  again  till  we  meet  in  judgment ;  then,  if  not  be- 
fore, you  will  know,  that  sovereign,  distinguishing,  irresistible  grace 
brought  you  to  Heaven."  Wesley  received  this  letter  in  a  kindly 
spirit,  and  thanked  him  for  it.  "  The  case  is  quite  plain,"  he  said 
in  reply.  "  There  are  bigots  both  for  predestination  and  against  it. 
God  is  sending  a  message  to  those  on  either  side,  but  neither  will  re- 
ceive it  unless  from  one  who  is  of  their  own  opinion.  Therefore, 
for  a  time  you  are  suffered  to  be  of  one  opinion,  and  I  of  another. 
But  when  his  time  is  come,  God  will  do  what  men  cannot,  namely, 
make  us  both  of  one  mind." — Souu  afterwards  Whitefield  writes  to 
one  of  his  friends  in  England,  "  for  Christ's  sake  desire  dear  bro- 
ther Wesley  to  avoid  disputing  with  me.  I  think  I  had  rather  die 
than  see  a  division  between  us  ;  and  yet  how  can  we  walk  together, 
if  we  oppose  each  other  ?"  And  again  to  Wesley  himself,  he  says, 
"  for  Christ's  sake,  if  possible,  dear  Sir,  never  speak  against  elec- 
tion in  your  sermons  :  no  one  can  say  that  I  ever  mentioned  it  in 
public  discourses,*  whatever  my  private  sentiments  may  be.     For 

*  Yet  it  appears  by  Whitefield's  Journal,  that  on  his  last  royag-e  to  America  he  had  been  con- 
firmed in  his  Calvinistic  opinions,  and  had  resolved  in  consequence  upon  preacbiiig^  them.  "  Tliis 
afternoon  was  exceedingly  strengthened  by  perusing  some  paragraphs  out  of  a  book  called  The 
Preacher,  written  by  Dr.  Edwards,  of  Cambridge,  and  extracted  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Warn,  in  his 
t)Ooks  entitltd  The  Church-of-Ea^Iand-man  turned  Disienter,  and  Arminiani<:m  the  Bnrl--d.oor  to  Pn- 
fery.  There  are  such  noble  testimonies  given  before  that  University  of  Justification  by  Faith  oi'ly 
in  the  imputed  Righteousness  of  Cluist,ourliavingno  Tree  Will,  &lc.,  that  they  deser>e  to  be  writ- 
t«n  in  tetters  of  gold.    I  see  more  and  more  the  benefit  of  leavinj  written  ie?!imoBi(fi  bttind  vs 
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Christ's  sake,  let  us  not  be  divided  amongst  ourselves  :  nothing  will 
80  much  prevent  a  division  as  your  being  silent  on  that  head." 

While  Whitefield  from  America  was  thus  exhorting  to  forbearance 
from  controversy,  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  in  England  were  for- 
cing on  the  separation  which  he  had  deprecated,  while  he  foresaw. 
One  of  the  leading  members  in  London,  by  name  Acourt,  had  dis- 
turbed the  society  by  introducing  his  disputed  tenets,  till  Charles 
Wesley  gave  orders  that  he  should  no  longer  be  admitted.  John 
was  present  when  next  he  presented  himself,  and  demanded  whether 
they  refused  admitting  a  person  only  because  he  differed  from  them 
in  opinion.  Wesley  answered  no,  but  asked  what  opinion  he  meant. 
He  replied,  "  that  of  election.  I  hold  that  a  certain  number  are 
elected  from  eternity,  and  these  must  and  shall  be  saved,  and  the 
rest  of  mankind  must  and  shall  be  damned." — And  he  affirmed  that 
man}'  of  the  society  held  the  same  ;  upon  which  Wesley  observed, 
that  he  never  asked  whether  they  did  or  not  ;  "  only  let  them  not 
trouble  others  by  disputing  about  it." — Acourt  replied,  "  Nay,  but  I 
will  dispute  about  it." — "  Why  then,"  said  Wesley,  "  would  you 
come  among  us,  who  you  know  are  of  another  mind." — "  Because 
you  are  all  wrong,  and  1  am  resolved  to  set  you  all  right." — "  1  fear," 
said  Wesley,  "  your  coming  with  this  view  would  neither  protit  you 
nor  us." — "  Then,"  rejoined  Acourt,  "  I  will  go  and  tell  all  the  world 
that  you  and  your  brother  are  false  prophets.  And  1  tell  you  in  one 
fortnight  you  will  all  be  in  confusion." 

Some  time  before,  Wesley  had  received  a  letter  in  which  he  was 
reproached  for  not  preaching  the  Gospel,  because  he  did  not  preach 
the  doctrine  of  election.  According  to  his  usual  presumptuous 
practice  at  that  time,  instead  of  consulting  with  his  friends,  or  even 
advising  with  himself  upon  the  prudence  of  engaging  in  controversy, 
he  drew  a  lot  for  his  direction,  and  the  lot  was  "  preach  and  print." 
So  he  preached  a  sermon  against  this  deplorable  doctrine,  and  print- 
ed it.  Whitefield  was  then  in  England,  and  at  his  desire  the  publi- 
cation was  for  a  while  suppressed  ;  but  it  was  sent  into  the  world 
soon  after  his  departure  for  America.  The  rising  sect  was  thus  dis- 
turbed by  a  question  which  had  so  often  carried  discord  into  the 
schools  of  theology,  which  had  unhapj)ily  divided  the  Protestant 
world,  and  which,  when  it  had  risen  in  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic 
church,  neither  the  Popes  with  their  bulls,  nor  the  Kings  of  France 
with  their  power,  nor  the  Jesuits  with  all  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent, 
could  either  determine  or  lay  to  rest.  Wesley  had  begun  the  dis- 
cussion, but  Whitefield  persevered  in  it,  when  he  would  fain  have 
pressed  it  no  further  ;  and  he  assumed  a  tone  of  superiority  which 
Wesley,  who  was  as  much  his  superior  in  intellect  as  in  learning, 
was  little  likely  to  brook.  "  Give  me  leave,"  said  he,  "  with  all 
humility  to  exhort  you  not  to  be  strenuous  in  opposing  the  doctrines 
of  election  and  final  |)erseverance,  when  by  your  own  confession 
you  have  not  the  witness  of  the  spirit  within  yourself,  and  conse- 
quently are  not  a  proper  judge. — 1  am  assured  God  has  now  for 
some  years  given  me   this  living  witness  in  my  soul.     I  can  say  I 

concerning  these  impoiifim  points.  They  not  only  profit  the  present,  but  will  also  much  edify  the 
future  ag-es.  Lord,  njjeti  Uwu  iiii,  movth,  that  I  may  htncefonunrd  sptah  m^e  boldly  and  '.xriHcHIy  as 
1  ought  to  s^eak."  .^  >  i>  J  i  a  i         s 
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have  been  on  the  borders  of  Canaan,  and  do  every  day,  nay  almost 
every  moment,  long  for  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  not 
to  evade  sufi'erings,  but  with  a  single  desire  to  see  his  blessed  face. 
I  feel  his  blessed  spirit  daily  filling  my  soul  and  body,  as  plain  as  I 
feel  the  air  which  I  breathe,  or  the  food  which  I  eat.  Perhaps  the 
doctrine  of  election  and  of  final  perseverance  hath  been  abused, 
(and  what  doctrine  has  not  ?)  but  notwithstanding,  it  is  children's 
bread,  and  ought  not  in  my  opinion  to  be  withheld  from  them,  sup- 
posing it  is  always  mentioned  with  proper  cautions  against  the  abuse. 
Dear  and  honoured  Sir,  I  write  not  this  to  enter  into  disputation.  I 
hope  at  this  time  I  feel  something  of  the  meekness  and  gentleness  of 
Christ.  I  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  opposing  you  :  but  how  can  I 
avoid  it  if  you  go  about,  as  your  brother  Charles  once  said,  to  drive 
John  Calvin  out  of  Bristol  ?  Alas,  I  never  read  any  thing  that  Cal- 
vin wrote  :  my  doctrines  I  had  from  Christ  and  his  Apostles  ;  I  was 
taught  them  of  God  ;  and  as  God  was  pleased  to  send  me  out  first, 
and  to  enlighten  me  first,  so  I  think  he  still  continues  to  do  it. — I 
wish  I  knew  your  principles  fully  ;  did  you  write  oftener  and  more 
frankly,  it  might  have  a  better  eifect  than  silence  and  reserve." 

Whitefield  indeed  was  frequently  indulging  sometimes  in  such  ex- 
aggerated expressions  of  humility,  and  at  others   in  such  ebullitions 
of  spiritual  pride,  that  it  is  no  wonder  the   suspicion  of  hypocrisy 
should  have  attached  to  him,  till  time  and  death  had  placed  his  sin- 
cerity beyond  all  dispute.     "  I  have   now,"  he  says,  "  such   large 
incomes   from  above,  and   such  precious  communications  from  our 
dear  Lord'Jesus,  that  my  body  sometimes  can  scarcely  sustain  them." 
— "  I  have  a  garden  near  at  hand,  where   I  go  particularly  to  me^t 
and  talk   with  my  God,  at  the  cool  of  every  day.     I  often  sit  in  si- 
lence, offering  my  soul   as  so  much  clay,  to  be  stamped  just  as  my 
heavenly  potter  pleases  ;  and  whilst  I  am  musing,  I  am  often  filled, 
as  it  were,  with  the  fulness  of  God.     I  am  frequently  at  Calvary,  and 
frequently  on  Mount  Tabor,  but  always  assured  of  my  Lord's  ever- 
lasting love." — "  Our  dear  Lord  sweetly  fills  me  with  his  presence. 
My  heaven  is  begun  indeed.     I  feast  on  the  fatted  calf.     The  Lord 
strengthens   me   mightily  in  the  inner  man."      At  other  times  he 
"  abhors"  himself  "in  dust   and  ashes."     He  is  "  a  worm  and  no 
man."     He  "  deserves  to  be  the  outcast  of  the  people."     "  Why 
do  so  many  of  my  Lord's  servants  take  notice  of  such  a  dead  dog  as 
I  am?"     Then  again  he  would   pamper  his  imagination   with  the 
hopes  of  persecution  and   martyrdom.     "  Dear  brother,"  he  says 
to  one  of  his  American   coadjutors,  "  both  you  and   I  must  suffer, 
and  that,  great  things  before  we  enter  into  glory.     My  work  is  scarce 
begun  ;  my  trials  are  yet  to  come.     What  is  a  little  scourge  of  the 
tongue  ?     What  is  a  thrusting  out  of  the  synagogues  ?     The  time  of 
temptation  will  be  when  we  are  thrust  into  an  inner  prison,  and  [eel 
the   iron  entering  even  into  our  souls.     Then  perhaps  even  God's 
people  may  be  permitted  to  forsake  us  for  a  while,  and  none  but  the 
Lord  Jesus  to  stand  by  us.     But  if  thou,  O  dearest  Redeemer,  wilt 
strengthen  me  in  the  inner  man,  let  enemies  plunge  me  into  a  fiery 
furnace,  or  throw  me  into  a  den  of  lions  !"     And  he  writes  as  if  he 
really  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that  persecuting  rulers  were 
again  about  to  employ  lions'  dena  and  burning  fiery  furnaces  !  "  1  atn 
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now  looking,"  he  saj's,  "  for  some  strong  attacks  froai  Satan." — 
"  Let  us  suffer  for  Jesus  with  a  cheerful  heart !  His  love  will  sweeten 
every  cup,  though  never  so  bitter.  Let  us  pledge  him  willingly, 
and  continue  faithful  even  to  death  !  A  scene  of  sufferings  lies  before 
us.  Who  knows  but  we  may  wade  to  our  Saviour  through  a  sea  of 
blood  ?  I  expect  (Oh  pray  that  I  may  be  strengthened  if  called  to 
it!)  to  die  for  his  great  name's  sake.  'Twill  be  sweet  to  wear  a 
martyr's  crown." — "  Suffer -\*e  must,  I  believe,  and  that,  great 
things.  Our  Lord  by  his  providence  begins,  to  show  it.  Ere  long 
perliaps  we  may  sing  in  a  prison,  and  have  our  feet  set  fust  in  the 
stocks.  But  faith  in  Jesus  turns  a  prison  into  a  palace,  and  makes  a 
bed  of  flames  become  a  bed  of  down." 

This  was  safe  boasting  :  and  yet  if  Whitetield  had  lived  in  aa  age 
of  persecution  his  metal  would  have  borne  to  be  tried  in  the  flames. 
The  temper  from  vvliich  it  arose  made  him  as  ready  now  to  stand  up 
in  opposition  to  Wesley,  as  he  had  formerly  been  to  follow  him.  "  I 
am  sorry,"  he  says  to  him,  "  honoured  Sir,  to  hear  by  many  letters, 
that  you  seem  to  own  a  sinless  perfection  in  this  life  attainable.  I 
think  1  cannot  answer  you  better  than  a  venerable  old  minister  in 
these  parts  answered  a  Quaker,  '  bring  me  a  man  that  hath  really 
arrived  to  this,  and  i  will  pay  his  expenses  let  him  come  from 
whence  he  will.'  Besides,  dear  Sir,  what  a  fond  conceit  is  it  to  cry 
up  perfection,  and  yet  cry  down  the  doctrine  of  final  perseverance  ? 
But  this  and  many  other  absurditie«*  you  will  run  into,  because  you 
■will  not  own  election  ;  and  you  will  not  own  election  because  you 
cannot  own  it  without  believing  the  doctrine  of  reprobation.  What 
then  is  there  in  reprobation  so  horrid  ?"  That  question  might  easily 
have  been  answered.  The  doctrine  implies  that  an  Almighty  and 
All-wise  Creator  has  called  into  existence  the  greater  part  of  the 
human  race  to  the  end  that  after  a  short,  sinful,  and  miserable  life, 
they  should  pass  into  an  eternity  of  inconceivable  torments,  it  being 
the  pleasure  of  their  Creator  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  obey 
his  commands,  and  yet  incur  the  ptmalty  of  everlasting  damnation  for 
disobedience.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Wesley,  who  has  stated  the  case 
with  equal  force  and  truth,  "  the  sum  of  all  is  this  ;  one  in  twenty 
(suppose)  of  mankind,  are  elected ;  nineteen  in  twenty  are  reprobu' 
ted  !  The  elect  shall  be  saved,  do  what  they  will  ;  the  reprobate 
shall  be  damned,  do  what  they  can.''''  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Calvin- 
ism, for  which  Diabolism  would  be  a  better  name  ;  and  in  the  worst 
and  bloodiest  idolatry  that  ever  defiled  the  earth,  there  is  nothing  so 
horrid,  so  monstrous,  so  impious  as  this. 

Whitetield  continued,  "  Oh  that  you  would  be  more  cautious  in 
easting  lots  !  Oh  that  you  would  not  be  too  rash  and  precipitant !  If 
you  go  on  thus,  honoured  Sir,  how  can  I  concur  with  you  ?  It  is  im- 
possible. 1  must  speak  what  I  know.  Thus  I  write  out  of  the  ful- 
ness of  my  heart.  1  feel  myself  to  be  a  vile  sinner.  I  look  to 
Christ.  I  mourn  because  1  have  pierced  him.  Honoured  Sir,  pray 
for  me.  The  Lord  be  with  your  dear  soul."  The  same  week  pro- 
duced a  letter  in  a  higher  style  of  assumed  superiority :  "  Dear 
brother  Wesley,  what  mean  you  by  disputing  in  all  your  letters  1 
May  God  give  you  to  know  yourself,  and  then  you  will  not  plead  for 
absolute  perfi'ctiou,  or  cull  the  doctrine  of  election  a  doctrine  of  de* 
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Tils.  My  dear  brother,  take  heed  !  See  that  you  are  in  Christ  a  neVv 
creature  !  Beware  of  a  false  peace  :  strive  to  enter  in  at  the  straight 
gate  ;  and  give  all  diligence  to  make  yoiir  calling  and  election  sure  : 
remember  you  are  but  a  babe  in  Christ,   if  so  much  !  Be  humble, 
talk  little,  think  and  pray  much.     Let  God   teach  you,   and  he  will 
lead  you  into  all  truth.     If  you  must  dispute,  stay  till  you  are  master 
of  the  subject  ;  otherwise  you  will  hurt  the   cause  you   would  de- 
fend."    And  in  a  subsequent  letter   he  says,  "  O  dear  Sir,  many  of 
God's   children  are  grieved  at  your  principles  !  Oh  that  God  may 
give  you  a  sight  of  his  free,  sovereign,   and  electing  love  !  But  no 
more   of  this.     Why  will  you  compel  me  to  write  thus  ?  Why  will 
you    dispute  ?  I  am  willing  to  go  with  you    to  prison  and  to   death  ; 
but  I  am  not  willing  to   oppose  you."     And  again,  "  Oh  that  there 
may  be  harmony  and  very  intimate  union  between  us  ;  yet  it  cannot 
be,  since  you  hold  universal  redemption.  The  Devil  rages  in  London. 
He  begins  now  to  triumph  indeed.  The  children  of  God  are  disunited 
among  themselves.     My  dear  brother,  for  Christ's  sake  avoid  all  dis- 
putation !  Do  not  oblige  me  to  preach  against  you  :  I  had  ratherdie." 
He  soon,  however,  began  to  fear  that  he  had  been  sinfully  silent. 
The  children  of  God,  he  thought,   were   in    danger  of  falling  into 
error  :  many  who  had  been  worked  upon  by  his  ministry  had  been 
Riisled,  and  more  were  calling  loudly  upon  him  to  show  his  opinion 
also.     "  1  must  then  show,"  said  he,  "  that  I  know  no  man  after  the 
flesh,  and  that  I  have  no  respect  to  persons  any  further  than  is  con- 
sistent with  my  duty  to  my  Lord  and  Blaster."     And   therefore  he 
took  pen  in  hand  to  write  against  Wesley,   protesting  that  Jonah 
could  not  go  with  more  reluctance  against  Nineveh.     "  Was  nature 
to  speak,"  said  he,  "  I  had  rather  die  than  do  it ;  and  yet  1  am  faith- 
ful to  God,  and  to  my  own  and  others'  souls,  I  must  not  stand  neuter 
any   longer."     In  this  letter   Whitetield  related    how    Wesley  had 
preached  and  printed   his    obnoxious  sermon,   in    consequence    of 
drawing  a  lot.     "  I  have  often  questioned,"  said  he,  "  whether  in  so 
doing  you  did  not  tempt  the  Lord.     A  due  exercise  of  religious  pru- 
dence without  a  lot,   would  have  directed  you  in  that  matter.     Be- 
sides, I  never  heard  that  you  inquired  of  God,  whether  or  not  election 
was  a  gospel  doctrine.     But  1  fear,  taking  it  for  granted  it  was  not, 
you  only  inquired  whether  you  should  be  silent,  or  preach  and  print 
against  it.     I  am  apt  to  think  one  reason  why  God  should  so  suffer 
you  to  be  deceived  was,   that  hereby  a  special  obligation  might  be 
laid  upon  me  faithfully  to  declare  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  election, 
that  thus  the  Lord  might  give  me  a  fresh  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
was  in  my  heart,  and  whether  I  would  be  true  to  his  cause  or  not. 
Perhaps   God    has   laid   this    difficult   task   upon  me,   even  to  see 
whether  I  am    willing   to   forsake    all   for  him    or  not."      Thus, 
while    he    reprehended    Wesley    for   a   most    reprehensible    and 
presumptuous   practice,    did    he   manifest  a  spirit  little    less  pre- 
sumptuous himself.     In  further  proof  of  the  folly  of  W^esley's  prac- 
tice, he  related  also  the  fact  of  his  drawing  lots  to  discover  whether 
Whitetield  should  proceed  to  Georgia,  or  leave  the  ship  which  was 
then  under  sail  and  return  to  London,  upon  which  occasion  he  re- 
minded him  of  his  subsequent  confession  that  God  had  given  him  a 
wrong  lot.    "  1  should  never,"  says  he,  "  have  published  this  private 
•transaction  to  the  world,  did  not  the  glory  of  God  call  me  to  it." 
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This  was  the  only  important  part  of  the  letter,  and  Whitefield  af' 
terwards  felt  and  feelingly  acknowledged  the  great  impropriety  which 
he  had  committed  in  thus  revealing  the  weakness  of  his  friend.  The 
argumentative  part  had  nothing  worthy  of  notice  either  in  manner  or 
matter,  for,  powerful  preacher  as  he  was,  he  had  neither  strength 
nor  acuteness  of  intellect,  and  his  written  compositions  are  nearly 
worthless.  But  the  conclusion  is  remarkable  for  the  honest  confi- 
dence and  the  warmth  of  affection  which  it  breathes.  "  Dear,  dear 
Sir,  Oh  be  not  offended!  For  Christ's  sake  be  not  rash!  Give 
yourself  to  reading.  Study  the  covenant  of  grace.  Down  with  your 
carnal  reasoning  !  Be  a  little  child  ;  and  then,  instead  of  pawning 
your  salvation,  as  you  have  done  in  a  late  hymn  book,  if  the  doctrine 
of  universal  redemption  be  not  true  ;  instead  of  talking  of  sinless 
perfection,  as  you  have  done  in  the  preface  to  that  hymn  book,  and 
making  man's  salvation  to  depend  on  his  own  free  will,  as  you  have 
done  in  this  sermon,  you  will  compose  a  hymn  in  praise  of  sovereign 
distinguishing  love.  Ifou  will  caution  believers  against  striving  to 
work  a  perfection  out  of  their  own  hearts,  and  print  another  sermon 
the  reverse  of  this,  and  entitle  it  Free  Grace  indeed;  free,  because 
not  free  to  all  ;  but  free,  because  God  may  withhold  or  give  it  to 
whom,  and  when  he  pleases.  Till  you  do  this,  I  must  doubt  whether 
or  not  you  know  yourself.  God  knows  my  heart,  nothing  but  a  sin- 
gle regard  to  the  honour  of  Christ  has  forced  this  letter  from  me. 
I  love  and  honour  3''ou  for  his  sake  ;  and  when  I  come  to  judgment 
will  thank  you  before  men  and  angels  for  what  you  have,  under  God, 
done  for  my  soul.  There  I  am  persuaded  I  shall  see  dear  Mr.  Wes- 
ley convinced  of  election  and  everlasting  love.  And  it  often  fills  me 
with  pleasure  to  think  how  I  shall  behold  you  casting  your  crown 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  Lamb,  and  as  it  were  tilled  with  a  holy 
blushing  for  opposing  the  divine  sovereignty  in  the  manner  you  have 
done.  But  I  hope  the  Lord  will  show  you  this  before  you  go  hence. 
Oh  how  do  I  long  for  that  day  !" 

That  this  letter  was  intended  for  publication  is  certain  ;  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  hope  in  Whitefield's  mind  that  the  effect  which 
its  perusal  would  produce  might  render  publication  needless.  His 
friends  in  London,  however,  thought  proper  to  print  it,  without  either 
his  permission  or  Wesley's,  and  copies  were  distributed  at  the  door 
of  the  Foundry,  and  in  the  meeting  itself.  Wesley  holding  one  in 
his  hand  stated  to  the  congregation  the  fact  of  its  surreptitious  pub- 
lication, and  then  saying,  "  I  will  do  just  what  1  believe  Mr.  White- 
field  would  were  he  here  himself,"  he  tore  it  in  pieces.  Every  per- 
son present  followed  his  example  ;  and  Wesley,  in  reference  to  the 
person  by  whose  means  these  unlucky  copies  had  been  circulated, 
exclaims  in  his  journal,  "Ah  poor  Ahitophel  !  Ibi  omnis  eff'usus 
labor  /" 

The  person  who  seems  to  have  been  most  active  in  enforcing  Cal- 
vinism in  opposition  to  Wesley  at  this  time  was  a  certain  John  Cen- 
nick,  whom  he  employed  at  Kingswood  in  the  school  which  White- 
field  had  designed  for  the  children  of  the  colliers.  Whitefield  had 
collected  some  money  for  this  good  work,  and  had  performed  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  ;  but  further  than  this  ceremony 
it  had  not  proceeded  when  he  embarked  the  second  time  for  Arae- 
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rica,  and  left  it  to  be  carried  forward  by  Wesley.  There  was  the 
great  difficulty  of  want  of  money  in  the  way  ;  but  this  was  a  difliculty 
which  faith  would  remove,  and  in  faith  Wesley  began  building  with- 
out having  a  quarter  of  the  sum  necessary  for  tinishing  it.  But  he 
found  persons  who  were  willing  to  advance  money  if  he  would  be- 
come responsible  for  the  debt  ;  the  responsibility  and  the  property 
thus  devolved  upon  him  :  and  he  immediately  made  his  will,  be- 
queathing it  to  his  brother  Charles  and  Whiteiield.  Two  masters 
were  provided  as  soon  as  the  house  was  tit  to  receive  them,  and  Cen- 
nick  was  one.  He  was  not  in  holy  orders,  but  the  practice  of  lay- 
preaching,  which  had  at  first  been  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Wes- 
leys,  had  now  become  inevitably  a  part  of  their  system,  and  Cennick, 
who  had  great  talents  for  popular  speaking,  laboured  also  as  one  of 
these  helpers,  as  they  were  called.  This  person,  in  his  horror  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  Wesloys,  wrote  urgently  to  Whitefield,  calling 
upon  him  to  hasten  from  America  that  he  might  satay  the  plague. 
"  1  sit,"  said  he,  "  solitary  like  Eli,  waiting  what  will  become  of  the 
ark  ;  and  while  I  wail  and  fear  the  carrying  of  it  away  from  among 
my  people,  my  trouble  increases  daily.  How  glorious  did  the  gospel 
seem  once  to  flourish  in  Kingswood  !  I  spake  of  the  everlasting  love 
of  Christ  with  sweet  power.  But  now  brother  Charles  is  sutlered 
to  open  his  mouth  against  this  truth,  while  the  frighted  sheep  gaze 
and  fly,  as  if  no  shepherd  was  among  them.  It  is  just  as  if  Satan 
was  now  making  war  with  the  saints  in  a  more  than  common  way. 
Oh  !  pray  for  the  distressed  lambs  yet  lett  in  this  place,  that  they 
faint  not !  Surely  they  would  if  preaching  would  do  it,  for  they  have 
nothing  whereon  to  rest,  who  now  attend  on  the  sermons,  but  their 
own  faithfulness.  With  universal  redemption  brother  Charles  plea- 
ses the  world.  Brother  John  follows  him  in  every  thing.  I  believe 
uo  Atheist  can  more  preach  against  predestination  than  they  ;  and 
all  who  believe  election  are  counted  enemies  to  God,  and  called  so. 
Fly,  dear  brother  !  I  am  as  alone, — I  am  in  the  midst  of  the  plague  ! 
If  God  give  thee  leave,  make  haste  !" 

A  copy  of  this  letter  came  into  Wesley's  hands,  and  it  stung  him, 
because  he  said  the  writer  was  "  one  I  had  sent  for  to  assist  roe,  a 
friend  that  was  as  my  own  soul,  that  even  while  he  opposed  me  lay 
in  my  bosom."  Charles  in  consequence  addressed  a  letter  to  him 
which  forcibly  expresses  the  feeling  of  the  two  brothers  upon  having 
one  of  their  disciples  thus  rise  against  them.  "  You  came  to  Kings- 
wood,"  says  he,  "  upon  my  brother's  sending  for  you.  You  served 
under  him  in  the  Gospel  as  a  son,  I  need  not  say  how  well  he  loved 
you.  You  used  the  authority  he  gave  you  to  overthrow  his  doctrine. 
You  every  where  contradicted  it,  (whether  true  or  false  is  not  the 
question.)  But  you  ought  first  to  have  fairly  told  him,  '  I  preach 
contrary  to  you  :  are  you  willing,  notwithstanding,  that  I  should  con- 
tinue in  your  house,  gainsaying  you  ?  If  you  are  not,  I  have  no  place 
in  these  regions.  You  have  a  right  to  this  open  dealing.  I  now  give 
you  lair  warning.  Shall  1  stay  here  opposing  you,  or  shall  I  depart  ?' 
My  brother,  have  you  dealt  thus  honestly  and  openly  with  him  ? 
No.  But  you  have  stolen  away  the  people's  heart  from  him.  And 
when  some  of  them  basely  treated  their  best  friend,  God  only  ex- 
cepted, how  patiently  did  you  take  it !    When  did  you  ever  vindicate 
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US  as  we  have  you  ?  Why  did  you  not  plainly  tell  them,  you  are 
eternally  indebted  to  these  men  ?  '  Think  not  that  I  will  stay  aoiong 
you  to  head  a  parly  against  my  dearest  friend  and  brother,  as  he 
suffers  me  to  call  him,  having  huinblcd  himself  for  my  sake,  and 
given  me,  no  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
If  1  hear  that  one  word  more  is  spoken  against  him,  I  will  leave  you 
that  moment.'  Tiiis  had  been  just  and  honest,  and  not  more  than  we 
have  deserved  at  your  hands." 

This  was  put  into  .Tohti  Wesley's  hands  that  he  might  deliver  it 
lo  Cennick  if  he  thought  proper.  But  matters  had  proceeded  so  far 
that  Cennick  was  forming  a  separate  society,  and  Wesley  deemed  it 
belter  to  speak  to  him  and  his  adherents  publicly,  and  reprove  them 
for  inveighing  against  him  behind  his  back.  One  of  them  replied, 
that  they  had  said  no  more  of  him  behind  his  back  thar.  they  would 
say  to  his  face,  which  was  that  he  preached  talse  doctrine  ; — he 
preached  that  there  is  righteousness  in  man.  "  So,"  said  Wesley, 
"  there  is,  after  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  him  through 
faith.  But  who  told  you  that  what  we  preached  was  false  doctrine  ? 
Whom  would  you  have  believed  this  from,  but  ivlr.  Cennick  ?"  Cen- 
nick then  boldly  answered,  "  You  do  preach  righteousness  in  man. 
J  did  say  this,  and  I  say  it  still.  However,  we  are  willing  to  join 
with  you  ;  hut  we  will  also  meet  apart  from  you  ;  for  we  n^ieet  to 
conlirm  one  another  in  liiose  tiuths  which  you  speak  against."  Wes- 
ley replied,  "  You  should  have  told  me  this  before,  and  not  have 
supplanted  me  in  m}'  own  house,  stealing  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
and  by  private  accusations  separating  very  friends."  Upon  this, 
Cennick  denied  that  he  had  ever  privately  accused  him.  "  My 
brethren,"  said  Wesley,  "judge  !"  and  he  produced  Cennick'?.  letter 
to  Whitefield.  Cennick  avowed  the  letter,  and  said  that  he  neither 
retracted  any  thing  in  it,  nor  blamed  himself  for  having  sent  it.  Some 
heat  upon  this  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  meeting,  and  Wesley, 
with  his  characteristic  prudence,  preserved  his  superiority,  by  de- 
siring that  they  might  meet  again  on  that  day  week,  and  that  the  mat- 
ter might  rest  till  Ihen. 

Cennick  and  his  friends  would  hardly  have  consented  to  such  an 
adjournment  if  they  had  suspected  Wesley's  purpose.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time,  he  surprised  them  by  reading  the  following  paper,  in 
which  they  were  treated  not  as  persons  who  differed  from  him  in 
opinion,  but  as  culprits  :  "  By  many  witnesses  it  appears  that  several 
members  of  the  Band  Society  in  Kingswood  have  made  it  their  com- 
mon practice  to  scoff  at  the  preachins  of  Mr.  John  and  Charles 
Wesley  ;  that  they  have  censured  and  spoken  evil  of  them  behind 
their  backs,  at  the  very  time  they  professed  love  and  esteem  to  their 
faces  ;  that  they  have  studiously  endeavoured  to  prejudice  other 
members  of  that  society  against  them,  and  in  order  thereto,  haVe  be- 
lied and  slandered  them  in  divers  instances  ;  therefore,  not  for  their 
opinions,  nor  for  any  of  them,  (whether  they  be  right  or  wrong,)  but 
for  the  causes  above  mentioned,  viz.  for  their  scoffing  at  the  word 
^and  ministers  of  God,  for  their  tale-bearing,  backbiting,  and  evil 
speaking,  for  their  dissembling,  lying,  and  slandering  ;  I,  John  Wes- 
ley, by  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  Band  Society  in  Kings- 
wood,  do  declare  the  persons  above  mentioned  to  be  no  longer  mem- 
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bers  thereof.  Neither  will  they  be  so  accounted  until  they  shall 
openly  confes;;  their  fault,  and  thereby  do  whiit  in  tljctn  lies  to  re- 
move the  scandal  they  have  given/" 

No  founder  of  a  sect  or  order,  no  legislator,  ever  understood  the 
art  of  preserving  his  authority  more  perfectly  than  Wesley.  They 
came  prepared  for  a  discussion  of  their  opinions  and  conduct,  and 
thoy  were  astonished  at  hearing  themselves  thus  excommunicated. 
As  soon  as  they  recovered  from  their  surprise  they  affirmed  that 
they  had  heard  both  him  and  his  brother  preach  popery  many  times. 
However,  they  were  still  willing  to  join  with  them,  but  they  would 
not  own  tliat  they  had  done  any  thing  amiss.  Wesley  desired  them 
to  consider  of  it  yet  again,  but  timling  after  another  week  had  elapsed 
that  they  still  refused  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  been  in  the 
wrong,  he  once  more  asseiribled  the  bands,  and  told  them  that  every 
one  must  now  take  his  chance  and  quit  one  society  or  the  other. 
One  of  the  Calvinistic  leaders  observed,  that  the  true  reason  of  his 
separating  from  them  was  because  they  held  tiie  doctrine  of  election. 
Wesley  made  answer,  "  You  know  in  your  own  conscience  it  is  not. 
There  are  several  predestinarians  in  our  societies  both  at  London  and 
Bristol ;  nor  did  I  ever  yet  put  any  one  out  of  either,  because  he 
held  that  opinion."  They  then  offered  to  break  up  their  society, 
provided  he  would  receive  and  employ  Cennick  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore. To  this  Wesley  replied,  "  My  brother  has  wronged  me  much  : 
but  he  doth  not  say,  I  repent."  Cennick  made  answer,  "  Unless  in 
not  speaking  in  your  defence  I  do  not  knovv  tb.at  I  have  wronged  you 
at  all." — "  It  seems  then,"  said  Wesley,  "  nothing  remains  but  for 
each  to  choose  which  society  he  pleases."  Upon  this  they  prayed 
for  a  short  time,  in  a  state  of  mind,  as  it  sliould  seem,  but  little  tit  for 
prayer,  after  which  Cennick  withdretv,  and  about  half  the  m,,  *>ng 
followed  him. 

At  this  time  V/hitetield  was  on  t]\3  way  from  America.  While 
upon  the  passage  he  wrote  to  Charles  Wesley,  expostulating  with 
him  and  his  brother,  in  strong  but  affectionate  terms.  "  My  dear, 
dear  brethren,"  said  he,  "  why  did  you  throw  out  the  bone  of  con- 
tention ?  Why  did  you  print  that  sermon  against  predestination  ? 
Why  did  you  in  particular,  my  dear  brother  Charles,  affix  your 
hymn,  and  join  in  putting  out  your  late  hymn  book  ?  How  can  you 
.«ay  you  will  not  dispute  with  me  about  election,  and  yet  print  such 
hymns,  and  your  brother  send  his  sermon  against  election  over  to 
America  ?  Do  not  you  think,  my  dear  brethren,  I  must  be  as  much 
concerned  for  truth,  or  what  I  think  truth,  as  you  ?  God  is  my  judge, 
I  always  was,  and  hope  I  always  shall  be,  desirous  that  you  may  be 
preferred  before  me.  But  I  must  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  that 
I  cannot  notiy  do  without  speaking  of  election."  He  then  informed 
Charles,  that  one  copy  of  his  answer  to  the  sermon  was  printing  at 
Charlestown  ;  that  another  had  been  sent  to  Boston  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  and  that  he  was  bringing  a  copy  to  be  printed  in  London. 
"  If,"  said  he,  "  it  occasion  a  strangeness  between  us,  it  shall  not  be 
my  fault.  There  is  nothing  in  my  answer  exciting  to  it  that  I  know 
of^.  O  my  dear  brethren,  my  heart  almost  bleeds  within  me  !  Me- 
thinks  I  could  be  willing  to  tarry  here  on  the  waters  for  ever,  rather 
than  come  to  England  to  oppose  you."     But  although,  when  he  was 
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thus  addressing  the  Wesleys,  the  feelings  of  old  friendship  returned 
upon  him,  his  other  letters,  written  during  the  voyage,  evince  that  he 
looked  on  to  a  separation  as  the  certain  consequence  of  this  differ- 
ence in  opinion.  "  Great  perils,"  he  says,  "  await  me  ;  but  Jesus 
Christ  will  send  his  angel,  and  roll  away  every  stone  of  difficulty." 
"  3Iy  Lord's  command  now,  1  believe,  is,  '  Take  the  foxes,  the  little 
foxes  that  spoil  the  vines,  for  our  vines  have  tender  grapes.'  Help 
me  by  your  prayers  :  it  is  an  ease  thus  to  unbosom  myself  to  a 
friend.  1  have  soujilit  the  Lord  by  praj  er  and  fasting,  and  he  as- 
sures me  that  he  will  be  with  me  ;  whom  then  should  1  fear  ?" — 
"  The  Lord  is  girding  me  for  the  battle,  and  strengthening  me  might- 
ily in  the  inner  man." 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  reached  London.  Charles  Wesley  was 
there,  and  their  meeting  was  affectionate.  "  It  would  have  melted 
any  heart,"  says  Whitefield,  "  to  have  heiird  us  weeping  after 
prayer,  that,  if  possible,  the  breach  might  be  prevented."  Old  feel- 
ings of  respect  and  love  revived  with  such  strength  in  his  heart,  that 
he  promised  never  to  preach  against  the  Wesleys,  whatever  his  pri- 
vate opinion  might  be.  But  many  things  combined  to  sour  him  at 
this  time.  He  had  written  against  Archbishop  Tillotson's  works, 
and  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  a  book  in  those  days  of  unrivalled  po- 
pularity, in  a  manner  which  he  himself  then  acknowledged  to  be  in- 
temperate and  injudicious  ;  and  this  had  offended  persons,  who  were 
otherwise  favourably  disposed  towards  him.  His  celebrity  also 
seemed  to  have  passed  away  ;  the  twent}^  thousands  who  used  to  as- 
semble at  his  preaching  had  dwindled  down  to  two  or  three  hun- 
dred ;  and  in  one  exhibition  at  Kennington  Common,  the  former 
scene  of  his  triumphs,  scarcely  a  hundred  were  gathered  together  to 
hear  him.  Worldly  ansieties,  too,  were  fretting  him,  and  those  of  a 
kind  which  made  the  loss  of  his  celebrity  a  serious  evil.  The  Or- 
phan House  in  Georgia  was  to  be  maintained  :  he  had  now  nearly  a 
hundred  persons  in  that  establishment,  vyho  were  to  be  supported  by 
his  exertions  :  there  were  not  the  slightest  funds  provided,  and 
Georgia  was  the  dearest  part  of  the  British  dominions.  He  was  above 
a  thousand  pounds  in  debt  upon  that  score,  and  he  himself  not  worth 
twenty.  Seward,*  the  wealthiest  and  most  attached  of  his  disciples, 
was  dead,  and  had  made  no  provision  for  him,  nor  for  the  payment  of 
a  bill  for  350/.  on  the  Orphan  House  account,  which  he  had  drawn, 
and  for  which  Whitefield  was  now  responsible,  and  threatened  with 
an  arrest.  If  his  celebrity  were  gone,  the  Bank  of  Faith,  upon 
\vhich  he  had  hitherto  drawn  with  such  conlidence  and  such  success, 
would  be  closed   against  him.     He  called   it  truly   a  trying  time  : 

*  A  l.-'ttrr  from  Charles  Wesley  to  Wliitefield  makes  it  eviilent  that  this  zealous  man  was  be- 
slow  ing  his  inoperty  as  well  as  his  lime,  iit  the  service  of  Methodism.  Writing-  fiom  London  in 
1739,  he  says,  "  1  cannot  preach  out  on  the  week-davs  for  the  expense  of  coach-hire,  nor  can  I  ac- 
cept nfilear  Mr.  Seward's  oder,  to  which  I  should  be  less  backward  would  be  I'oliow  my  advice, 
but  wliile  he  is  so  lavish  of  his  Lord's  goods  I  cannot  consent  that  his  ruin  should  in  any  degree 
gtrm  to  be  under  my  hands."  These  goods  were  his  family's  also,  as  well  as  his  Lord's  :  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  surprising  that  when  Mr.  Seward  was  lying  ill  of  a  fever  ul  his  l)0use  at  Bengewort!!, 
and  I  harles  Wesley  came  there  in  one  of  his  rounds,  the  wife,  the  brother,  and  the  apothecary 
should  have  taken  especial  care  to  keep  all  Methodists  from  him';  and  when  they  could  not  prevail 
upon  Wesley  to  give  up  his  intention  of  preaching  near  the  bouse,  which  the  apothecai-y  declared 
would  throw  his  patient  back,  that  thev  .'■hould  have  endeavoured  to  drive  him  out  of  the  town  by 
force.  Sewarti's  eaily  loss  is  thus  noticed  by  John  Wesley :  "  Monday,  Oct.  27.  (I7-10.)  The  surpri- 
sing news  of  poor  Mr.  Seward's  death  was  confirmed.  Surely  God  iviil  maintain  his  own  cause! 
Righteous  art  thou,  0  Lord."  His  journal  was  published,  and  is  often  quoted  in  Bishop  Lavington's 
curious  work. 
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'*  Many,  very  many  of  my  spiritual  chiklren,"  says  he,  "  who,  at  my 
last  departure  from  England,  would  have  plucked  out  their  own  eyes 
to  have  given  me,  are  so  prejudiced  by  the  Dear  Messrs.  VVesleys 
dressing  up  the  doctrine  of  election  in  such  horrible  colours,  that 
they  will  neither  hear,  see,  nor  give  me  the  least  assistance  ;  yea, 
some  of  them  send  threatening  letters  that  God  will  speedily  destroy 
me." — This  folly  on  the  part  of  Wesley's  hot  adherents  irritated 
him,  and  that  irritation  was  fomented  by  his  own.  He  began  natu- 
rally to  regard  his  former  friends  as  heretics  and  enemies  ;  and 
when  Wesley,  who  had  been  summoned  by  his  brother  Charles  to 
London  on  this  occasion,  went  to  him,  to  see  if  the  breach  might  yet 
be  closed,  Whitefield  honestly  told  him,  that  they  preached  two  dif- 
ferent gospels,  and  therefore  be  not  only  would  not  join  with  him,  or 
give  him  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  but  would  publicly  preach 
against  him  wheresoever  he  preached  at  all.  He  was  reminded  of 
the  promise  which  he  had  but  a  few  days  before  made,  that  whatever 
his  opinion  might  be  he  would  not  do  this  :  but  he  replied,  that  pro- 
mise was  only  an  effect  of  human  weakness,  and  he  was  now  of  ano- 
ther mind. 

This  temper  disposed  him  to  listen  to  the  representations  of  pal- 
try minds  ;  and  he  wrote  to  Wesley  upon  the  points  which  he 
thought  had  been  improperly  managed  during  his  absence  in  Ameri- 
ca. Wesley  replied,  "  Would  you  have  me  deal  plainly  with  you, 
my  brother  !  I  believe  you  would  :  then  by  the  grace  of  God  I  will. 
Of  many  things  I  tind  you  are  not  rightly  informed  ;  of  others  you 
speak  what  you  have  not  well  weighed.  The  Society  room  at  Bris- 
tol you  say  is  adorned.  How  ?  Why,  with  a  piece  of  green  cloth 
nailed  to  the  desk  ;  two  sconces  for  eight  candles  each  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  and — nay,s  I  know  no  more.  Now,  which  of  these  can  be  spa- 
red I  know  not  ;  nor  would  I  desire  either  more  adorning  or  less. 
But  lodgings  are  made  for  me  or  my  brother.  That  is,  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, there  is  a  little  room  by  the  school,  where  I  speak  to  the  per- 
sons who  come  to  me  ;  and  a  garret  in  which  a  bed  is  placed  for  me. 
And  do  you  grudge  me  this  ?  Is  this  the  voice  of  my  brother,  my  son 
Whitefield  ?"  Another  and  a  heavier  charge  was,  that  he  had  pervert- 
ed Whitefield's  design  for  the  poor  colliers  ;  and  this  was  answer- 
ed by  a  plain  statement  of  the  matter,  which  must  have  made  White- 
field  blush  for  the  hasty  and  ungenerous  accusation.  "  But  it  is  a 
poor  case,"  said  Wesley,  "  that  you  and  I  should  be  talking  thus  '. 
Indeed  these  things  ought  not  to  be.  It  lay  in  your  power  to  have 
prevented  all,  and  yet  to  have  borne  testimony  to  what  you  call  the 
truth.  If  you  had  disliked  my  sermon,  you  might  have  printed  ano- 
ther on  the  same  text,  and  have  answered  my  proofs  without  men- 
tioning my  name.  This  had  been  fair  or  friendly.  You  rank  all 
the  maintainers  of  Universal  Redemption  with  Socinians  themselves. 
Alas  !  my  brother,  do  you  not  know  even  this,  that  the  Socinians  al- 
low no  redemption  at  all  ?  that  Socinus  himself  speaks  thus,  Tota  re- 
dcmptio  nostra  per  Christum  nietuphora  ;  and  says  expressly,  Christ 
did  not  die  as  a  ransom  for  any,  but  only  as  an  example  for  all  man- 
kind ?  How  easy  were  it  for  me  to  hit  many  other  palpable  blots  in 
that  which  you  call  an  answer  to  my  sermon  !  And  how  above  mea- 
sure contemptible  would  you  then  appear  to  all  impartial  men,  either 
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of  sense  or  learning  !  But  I  spare  you  !  mine  hand  shall  not  be  upon 
you  :  (he  Lord  be  judge  between  thee  and  me.  The  general  tenor 
both  of  my  public  and  private  exliortntions,  when  I  touch  thereon 
at  all,  as  even  my  enemies  know,  if  they  would  testify,  is,  '  Spare 
the  young  man,  even  Absalom,  fur  my  sake  !'  " 

Wesley,  however,  felt  more  resentment  than  be  here  thought  pro- 
per to  express  ;  and  thinking  that  it  became  him  to  spsak  his  senti- 
ments freely,  he  observed  to  him  in  private,  thr.t  the  publication  of 
his  letter  had  put  weapons  into  the  hands  of  their  common  enemies; 
that  viewing  it  in  the  light  of  an  answer,  it  was  a  mere  burlesque,  foi!' 
he  had  left  half  the  arguments  of  the  sermon  untouched,  and  hand- 
led the  other  half  so  gently,  as  if  he  was  afraid  of  burning  his  fingers 
with  them  ;  but  that  he  had  said  enough  of  what  was  wholly  foreign 
to  the  question  to  make  an  open,  and,  probably,  an  irreparable  breach 
between  them,  seeing  that/or  a  treacherous  wound,  and  for  the  betray~ 
jng  nf  secrets,  every  friend  will  depart. 
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LAY    PREACHING. 

Wesley  had  at  this  time  some  cause  for  apprehending  a  disunion 
which  would  have  grieved  him  far  more  than  iiis  breach  with  White- 
field.  His  brother  Charles,  who  had  assisted  him  so  cordially  in  op- 
posing the  errors  of  Molther,  was  inclined  to  side  with  the  Mora- 
vians, after  those  errors  had  been  disowned  ;  and  he  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  declare,  that  it  was  his  intention  not  to  preach  any  more  at  the 
Foundery.  "  The  Philistines  are  upon  thee,  Samson,^'  says  Wesley 
in  his  Journal  on  this  occasion  ;  "  but  the  Lord  is  not  departed  from, 
thee.  He  shall  strengthen  thee  yet  again,  and  thou  shalt  be  avenged 
of  thern  for  the  loss  of  thy  eyes. ''^  Writing  to  Charles  upon  this  sub- 
ject, he  says,  "  O  my  brother,  my  soul  is  grieved  for  you  !  the  poi- 
son is  in  you  ;  fair  words  have  stolen  away  your  heart.  Mo  English 
man  or  woman  is  like  the  Moravians  !  So  the  matter  is  come  to  a  fair 
issue.  Five  of  us  did  still  stand  together  a  few  months  since,  but 
two  are  gone  to  t!ie  right  hand,  (Hutchins  and  Cennick.)  and  two 
more  to  the  left  (Mr.  Hall  and  you.)  Lord,  if  it  be  thy  gospel 
which  I  preach,  arise  and  maintain  thine  own  cause  !" 

Charles,  however,  soon  yielded  to  the  opinions  of  a  brother  whom 
he  so  entirely  respected  and  loved.  A  breach  between  them  indeed 
would  have  afforded  a  malignant  pleasure  to  their  enemies,  which 
would  in  no  slight  degree  have  aggravated  the  pain  arising  from  such 
a  disunion  ;  and  they  had  too  long  been  linked  together  tor  good  and 
for  evil,  for  honour  and  dishonour,  to  be  separated  by  any  light  differ- 
ence. Wesley  was  fully  sensible  of  the  value  of  such  a  coadjutor, 
who  had  one  heart,  one  object  with  himself;  whom  he  knew  so  tho- 
roughly, iuid  upon  whom  he  could  perfectly  rely  ;  and  whose  life, 
couversalion,  talents,  and  acquirements  he  could  hold  up  to  the  world 
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AS  confidently  as  bis  or/n,  defying  calumny,  and  courting  invesli<i;a- 
tion.  A  breach  here,  though  it  certainly  would  not  have  disiiearten- 
ed,  would,  for  a  lirne,  have  seriously  weakened  as  well  as  dittrcsscd 
him,  and  have  left  behind  it  a  perpetual  regret  when  the  injury  should 
have  been  overcome  ;  wliereas  the  separation  from  the  Moravians 
and  from  Wbitefield  freed  him  from  all  shackles,  and  made  him  the 
sole  head  and  single  mover  of  the  sect  which,  however  mnch  he 
had  once  abhorred  the  thoughts  of  schism,  he  had  now  begim  to  form 
and  orpmize.  His  resth  So  spirit  had  now  found  its  proper  snlierc 
where  it  might  move  uncontrolled,  and  enjoy  a  prosjiect  bounJless 
as  his  desire  of  doing  good,  the  ambition  which  possessed  him.  "  1 
distinctly  remember,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  sermon=,  "  that  even  in 
my  childhood,  even  when  I  was  at  school,  I  have  often  said,  '  They 
say  the  life  of  a  school-boy  is  the  happiest  in  the  world  ;  but  I  a:a 
sure  I  am  not  happy,  for  I  am  not  content,  and  so  cannot  be  happy.' 
When  i  had  lived  a  i'ew  years  longer,  being  in  the  vigour  of  vc^jth,  a 
stranger  to  pain  antl  sickness,  and  particularly  to  lou-ness  of  spii  its, 
(which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  felt  one  quarter  of  an  hour  ever 
since  1  was  born,)  having  pieuty  of  all  things,  in  the  midst  of  sensi- 
ble and  amiable  friends,  who  loved  me,  and  I  loved  them,  and  being 
in  the  way  of  life  which  of  all  othei's  suited  my  inclinations,  still  1  was 
not  happ3'.  I  wondered  why  1  was  not,  and  could  not  imagine  what 
the  reason  was.  Upon  the  coolest  reflection,  I  knew  not  one  week 
which  [  would  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  have  lived  over  again, 
taking  it  with  every  inward  and  outward  sensation,  without  any  va- 
riation at  all.  The  reason,"  he  adds,  "  certainly  was,  that  1  did  not 
know  God,  the  source  of  present  as  well  as  eternal  happiness." — 
Another  reason  was,  that  pou'ers  like  his  produce  an  inward  restless- 
ness, and  a  perpetual  uneasy  sense  of  discontent,  till  they  ii.id  or 
force  their  way  into  iiction  :  but  now  when  those  powers  were  fully 
developed,  and  in  full  activity,  at  once  excited  and  exerted  to  the  ut- 
most in  the  service  of  that  God,  whom  he  surely  loved  with  all  his 
heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  strength,  the  world  did 
not  contain  a  happier  man  than  Wesley,  nor,  in  his  own  eyas,  a  more 
important  one. 

Schism,  accordingto  Wesley, has  almost  always  been  wrongly  defined 
a  separation/rom  a  church,  instead  of  a  separation  iV'"  a  church.  Upon 
his  own  definition  he  himself  was  more  peculiarly  guilty  of  the 
offence  ;  and  however  much  he  contended  against  those  of  his  fol- 
lowers, who  were  for  separating  from  the  Establishment,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  he  should  not  have  foreseen  the  separation,  to  which 
all  his  measures  tended.  Those  measures  were  taken  in  good  faith, 
and  with  good  intent,  most  of  them  indeed  arising,  un;ivoidably,  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself;  but  this  was  their  di- 
rect, obvious,  inevitable  tendency.  One  step  drew  on  another.  Be- 
cause he  preached  an  eathusiastic  and  dangerous  doctrine,  which 
threw  bis  hearers  into  convulsions,  he  was  properly  by  most  clergy- 
men, refused  the  use  of  their  pulpits  ;  this  drove  him  to  field-nreach- 
ing.  But  field-preaching  is  not  for  all  weathers  in  a  climate  like 
ours  ;  prayer-meetings  also  were  a  part  of  his  plan  ;  and  thus  it  be- 

*  See  bis  S«rmon  on  Schism,  in  tlie  9tU  vol  of  his  collected  works,  p.  ?83,  edition  1311. 
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came  expedient  to  build  meeting-houses.  Meeting-houses  required 
funds  :  they  required  ministers,  too,  while  he  was  itinerating.  Few 
clerj^ymen  could  be  found  to  co-operate  with  him  ;  and  though,  at 
lirst,  he  abhorred  the  thought  of  admitting  uneducated  laymen  to 
the  ministry,  lay  preachers  were  soon  forced  upon  him,  by  their 
own  zeal,  which  was  too  strong  to  be  restrained,  and  by  the  plain 
necessity  of  the  case. 

The  organization  of  Methodism,  which,  at  this  time,  may  vie  with 
that  of  any  society  that  has  ever  been  instituted,  for  the  admirable 
adaptation  of  tlie  means  to  the  end  proposed,  was  slowly  developed, 
and  assisted  in  its  progress  by  accidental  circumstances.  When  the 
meeting-house  was  built  at  Bristol,  Wesley  had  made  himself  re- 
sponsible for  the  expenses  of  the  building:  subscriptions  and  public 
collections  had  been  made  at  the  time,  but  they  fell  short.  As  the 
building,  however,  was  for  their  public  use,  the  Methodists  at  Bris- 
tol properly  regarded  the  debt  as  public  also  ;  and  Wesley  was  con- 
sulting with  them  concerning  measures  for  discharging  it,  when  one 
of  the  members  proposed  that  every  person  in  the  society  should 
contribute  a  penny  a  week,  till  the  whole  was  paid.  It  was  observed 
that  many  of  them  were  poor,  and  could  not  afford  it.  "  Then," 
said  the  proposer,  "  put  eleven  of  the  poorest  with  me,  and  if  they 
can  give  any  thing,  well  ;  I  will  call  on  them  weekly,  and  if  they  can 
give  notiiing,  1  will  give  for  them  as  well  as  for  myself.  And  each 
of  you  call  upon  eleven  of  your  neighbours  weekly,  receive  what 
they  give,  and  make  up  what  is  wanting."  The  contribution  of 
class  money  thus  began,  and  the  same  accident  led  to  a  perfect  sys- 
tem of  inspection.  In  the  course  of  their  weekly  calls,  the  persons 
who  had  undertaken  for  a  class,  as  these  divisions  were  called,  dis- 
covered some  irregularities  among  those  for  whose  contributions 
they  were  responsible,  and  reported  it  to  Wesley.  Immediately  he 
saw  the  whole  advantage  that  might  be  derived  from  such  an  ar- 
rangement. This  was  the  very  thing  which  he  had  long  wanted  to 
effect.  He  called  together  the  leaders,  and  desired  that  each  would 
make  a  particular  inquiry  into  the  behaviour  of  those  under  his 
care.  "  They  did  so,"  he  says  :  "  many  di.-orderly  walkers  were 
detected  ;  some  turned  from  the  evil  of  their  ways  ;  some  were 
put  away  from  us  ;  many  saw  it  with  fear,  and  rejoiced  unto  God 
with  reverence."  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  as  soon  as  Wesley  ar- 
rived in  London,  he  called  together  some  of  his  leading  disciples, 
and  explained  to  them  the  great  difficulty  under  which  he  had  hi- 
therto hiboured,  of  properly  knowing  the  people  who  desired  to  be 
under  his  care.  They  agreed  that  there  could  be  no  better  way  to 
come  at  a  sure  and  thorough  knowledge  of  every  individual,  than  by 
dividing  them  into  classes,  under  the  direction  of  those  who  could 
be  trusted,  as  had  been  done  at  Bristol.  Thenceforth,  whenever  a 
society  of  Methodists  was  formed,  this  arrangement  was  followed  : 
a  scheme  for  which  Wesley  says  he  could  never  sufficiently  praise 
God,  its  unspeakable  usefulness  having  ever  since  been  more  and 
more  manifest. 

The  business  of  the  leaders  was  to  see  every  person  in  his  class 
at  least  once  a  week,  in  order  to  inquire  how  their  souls  prospered  ; 
to  advise,  re^jrove,  comfort  or  exhort,  as  occasion  might  require  : 
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anri  to  receive  what  they  were  willing  to  give  toward  the  expenses 
of  the  society,  and  the  relief  of"  the  poor.  They  were  also  to  meet 
the  minister  and  the  stewards  of  the  society,  that  they  might  inform 
the  minister  of  any  that  were  sick,  and  of  any  that  were  disorderly, 
and  would  not  be  reproved,  and  pay  to  the  stewards  what  they  had 
collected  from  their  several  classes  in  the  week  preceding.  At  first 
they  visited  each  person  at  his  own  house,  but  this  was  soon  found, 
on  many  accounts,  to  be  inexpedient,  and  even  impracticable.  It  re- 
quired more  time  than  the  leaders  could  spare  ;  many  persons  lived 
with  masters,  mistresses,  or  relations,  who  would  not  suffer  them  to 
be  thus  visited  ;  and  when  this  frequent  and  natural  objection  did 
not  exist,  it  often  happened  that  no  opportunity  could  be  had  of 
speaking  to  them,  except  in  the  presence  of  persons  who  did  not  be- 
long to  the  society,  so  that  the  purpose  of  the  visit  was  rendered 
useless.  Differences  also,  and  misunderstandings  between  mem- 
bers of  the  same  class  could  not  be  cleared  up,  unless  the  parties 
were  brought  face  to  face.  For  these  reasons  it  was  soon  deter- 
mined that  every  class  should  assemble  weekly.  Advice  or  reproof 
was  then  given,  as  need  required  ;  quarrels  were  made  up,  misun- 
derstandings were  removed  ;  and  after  an  hour  or  two  had  thus  been 
passed,  the  meeting  concluded  with  prayer  and  singing.*  "  It  can 
scarcely  be  conceived,"  says  Wesley,  "  what  advantages  have  been 
reaped  from  this  little  prudential  regulation.  Many  now  happily 
experienced  that  Christian  fellowship,  of  which  they  had  not  so 
much  as  an  idea  before.  They  began  to  bear  one  another's  burdens, 
and  naturally  to  care  for  each  other.  As  they  had  daily  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with,  so  they  had  a  more  endeared  affection  for 
each  other.  Evil  men  were  detected  and  reproved  :  they  were 
borne  with  for  a  season  ;  if  they  forsook  their  sins  we  received  them 
gladly  ;  if  they  obstinately  persisted  therein,  it  was  openly  declared 
that  they  were  not  of  us.  The  rest  mourned  and  prayed  for  them, 
and  yet  rejoiced,  that  as  far  as  in  us  lay  the  scandal  was  roiled  away 
from  the  society." 

Accident  had  led  to  this  essential  part  of  the  Methodist  discipline. 
The  practice  of  itinerancy  also  was  taken  up,  not  from  forethought, 
but  as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  course  in  which  the  Wesleya 
found  themselves  engaged.  John,  indeed,  has  affirmed,  that  at  their 
return  from  America,  they  were  "  resolved  to  retire  out  of  the 
world  at  once,  being  sated  with  noise,  hurry,  and  fatigue,  and  seek- 
ing nothing  but  to  be  at  rest.  Indeed,"  says  he,  "  for  a  long  sea- 
son, the  greatest  pleasure  I  had  desired,  on  this  side  eternity,  was 

-tanium  sylvas  inter  reptare  salubres. 


(^uterentem  qtdcquid  dignum  sapUnte  bonoquc  ; 

and  we  had  attained  our  desire.     We  wanted  nothing,  we  looked  for 
nothing  more  in  this  world,  when  we  were  dragged  out  again,  by 

*"  The  leader  has  a  class  paper,  upon  which  he  marks  opposite  to  the  name  of  each  member,  upon 
every  day  of  meeting,  whether  the  person  has  attended  or  not ;  and  if  absent,  whether  the  absence 
■was  owing  to  distance  of  abode,  business,  sickr.ess,  or  neglect.  And  every  member  bad  a  j^rint- 
ed  class  ticket,  with  a  text  of  scripture  upon  if,  and  a  letter.  These  tickets  must  he  renewed  every 
tiuarter,  the  text  being  chann;ed,  and  the  letter  also,  till  all  the  alphabet  has  been  gone  through,  and 
then  it  begins  again.  One  shilling  is  paid  by  every  member  upon  receiving  a  new  ticket:  and  no 
person,  without  a  iiroper  ticket,  is  considered  a  member  of  the  society.  These  were  later  regula- 
tious  i  but  the  main  system  of  finance  and  inspection,  for  which  the  class  meetings  provide,  waa 
established  at  this  ti.'ne,  in  consequence  of  the  debt  incurred  for  the  first  meeting-hii'se. 

Vol.  I.  i'5  u 
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earnest  importunity,  to   preacli  at  one  place  and  another  ;  and  so 
carried  on,  we  know   not  how,  without  any  design  but  the  general 
one  of  saving  souls,  into  a  situation  which,  had  it  been  named  to  tis 
at  first,   would  have    appeared  far  worse  than  death."     Whitefield, 
on  his  first  return  from  America,  earnestly   advised  Charles  Wes- 
ley to  accept  a  college  living,  thinking  that  the  best  service  which 
he  could  perform  would  be  thus  to  get  possession  of  a  pulpit  ;  and 
hi?  brother  and  all  the  first  leaders  of  the  Methodists  urged  him  after 
this  to   settle  at  Oxford.     But  soon,  before  they  were  aware  of  it, 
they  were  engaged  in  a  course  of  itinerancy.     This  was  no  new 
practice  in  England.     The  Saxon  bishops  used  to  travel  through  their 
diocesses,  and  where  there  were  no  churches,  preach  in  the  open 
air.     It  is  part  of  the   system  of  the   Mendicant  orders  ;  and    the 
Romish  cliurch  has  been  as  much  benefited  by  their  exertions  in  this 
way  as  it  has  been  disgraced  by  their  fooleries  and  their  fables.     At 
the  beginning  of  our  Reformation,  preachers  were  sent  to  itinerate 
in  those  counties   where  the}'  were  most  needed,  for  thus  it    was 
thouglit  they  would  be  more  extensively  useful,  than  if  they  were 
fixed  upon  particular  cures.     Four  of  Edward  the  Sixth's  chaplains 
were   thus   employed,  of  whom   John   Knox  was   one  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  rounds  he  frequently  preached  everyday  in  the  week. 
At  that  time  it  was  designed  that  there  should   be  in  every  diocess 
some  persons  who  should  take  their  circuit  and  preach*  like  Evan- 
gelists, as  some  of  the  fisvourers  of  the    Reformation  called  them. 
UrUiappy  circumstances   frustrated  this  among  other  good  intentions 
of  the  fathers  of  our  church,  but  it  was  practised  with  great  efticac}', 
in  a  part  of  England  where  it  was  greatly   wanted,  by  Bernard  Gil- 
pin, one  of  the  most  apostolical  men  that  later  ages  have  produced. 
During  the  civil  wars  the  practice  re%'ived,  but  it  was  in  hostility  to 
the  Establishment :  Quakerism  was  propagated  by  itinerant  preach- 
ers of  both  sexes  ;  aud  the  fierce  Calvitiistic   fanatics,  by  their  ha- 
rangues from  tubs  as  well  as  pulpit=,  and  in  barns  and  streets  as  well 
as  churches,  fomented  the  spirit  which  the}-  i'ai«cd,  and  which  for  a 
whole  generation    made  this  country   miserable.     And  when  they 
had  won  the  victory,   they  attempted  not  merely  to  get  rid  of  any 
church  establishment,  but  even  of  all  settled  ministers,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  system  of  itinerancy.      When   this  was  proposed  for  En- 
gland, it  was  lost  only  by  a  minority  of  two  voices   in  Cromwell's 
parliament  ;  and  it  was  partly  carried  into  etTect  in  Wales  under  the 
direction  of  Hugh  Peters  and  Vavasor  Powell.      But  when  the  Me- 
thodists began  their  career,  the  practice  had  been  discontinued  for 
.  more  than  seventy  years,  and  therefore  it  had  all  the  efifect  of  no- 
velty when  it  was  revived.     It  existed,  indeed,  among  the  Quakers, 
but  the  desire  of  making  proselytes  had  ceased  in  that  society  :  they 
had  by  that  time  acquired  that  quiet  and  orderly  character,  by  which 
they    have   long  been    distinguished,   and    the   movements  of  their 
preachers  were  rarely  or  never  observed  out  of  their  own  circle. 
By  becoming  an  itinerant,  Wesley  acquired  general  netoriety, 

*  Something  was  done  in  this  wav  bv  individiiaU  who  deemed  their  own  strong-  sense  of  duty  a 
sufficient  qualific-ation.  In  1557,  George  Eagle,  a  tailor,  who  was  called  Trudge-over  for  his  acti- 
vity an  an  itinerant  preacher,  w  as  executed  as  a  traitor,  "  for  gathering  the  Queen's  subjects  tegether, 
(hough  he  never  stirreil  them  up  to  rebellion ;"  and  zeal  for  seauine  ChristianitT  was  his  only 
(JiTence, 
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which  gratified  his  ambition,  and  by  exciting  curiosity  concerning 
him,  induced  persons  to  hear  him  who  wouhl  not  have  been  brought 
within  the  influence  of  his  zenl  by  any  other  motive.  This  alone 
would  have  filled  the  churches  iC  he  had  been  permitted  to  preach 
in  them  :  field-preaching  was  a  greater  novelty  ;  it  attracted  greater 
multitudes,  and  brought  him  more  immediately  among  the  lower  and 
ruder  classes  of  society,  whom  he  might  otherwise  in  vain  have 
wished  to  address.  He  has  forcibly  shown  in  one  of  his  Appeals, 
the  usefulness  and  necessity  of  the  practice  :  "  What  need  is  there," 
he  says,  speaking  for  his  antagonists,  "  of  this  preaching  in  fields 
and  streets  ?  Are  there  not  churches  enough  to  preach  in  ? — No, 
my  friend,  there  are  not,  not  for  us  to  preach  in.  You  forget  :  we 
are  not  suffered  to  preach  there  ;  else  we  should  prefer  them  to  any 
place  whatever.  Well,  there  are  ministers  enough  without  you  1 
Ministers  enough,  and  churches  enough,  for  what  ?  To  reclaim  all 
the  sinners  within  the  four  seas  ?  If  there  were  they  would  all  be 
reclaimed  :  but  they  are  not  reclaimed.  Therefore  it  is  evident 
there  are  not  churches  enough.  And  one  plain  reason  why,  not- 
withstanding all  these  churches,  they  are  no  nearer  being  reclaimed, 
is  this  :  they  never  come  into  a  church  ;  perhaps  not  once  in  a 
twelvemonth,  perhaps  not  for  many  years  together.  Will  you  say, 
(as  I  have  known  some  tender-hearted  Christians,)  '  then  it  is  their 
own  fault ;  let  them  die  and  be  damned.'  I  grant  it  is  their  own 
fault.  And  so  it  was  my  fault  and  yours  when  we  went  astray,  like 
sheep  that  were  lost  ;  yet  the  Saviour  of  souls  sought  after  us,  and 
went  after  us  into  the  wilderness.  And  oughtest  not  thou  to  have 
compassion  on  thy  fellow  servants,  as  he  had  pity  on  thee  ?  Ought 
not  we  also  to  seek  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  and  to  save  that  which  is 
lost?"  The  utility  of  the  practice,  while  so  many  persons  lived  in 
habitual  disregard  of  all  religious  ordinances,  and  while  so  large  a 
part  of  the  people  were  sullcred  to  grow  up  in  brutal  ignorance, 
could  not  indeed  be  questioned  by  any  reasonable  man.  Its  irregu- 
larity he  confessed,  but  he  protested  that  those  persons  who  com- 
pelled him  to  be  thus  irregular,  had  no  right  to  censure  the  irregu- 
larity, "  Will  they  throw  a  man  into  the  dirt,"  said  he,  "  and  beat 
liim  because  he  is  dirty  ?  Of  all  men  living,  those  clergyman  ought 
not  to  complain  who  believe  I  preach  the  gospel.  If  they  do  not 
ask  me  to  preach  in  their  churches,  they  are  accountable  for  my 
preaching  in  the  fields." 

Wesley  had  the  less  repugnance  to  commence  preaching  in  the 
open  air  in  England,  because  it  was  what  he  had  often  done  in 
Georgia,  and  did  not  therefore  at  first  appear  so  strange  to  himself 
as  to  his  congregation.  But  neither  he  nor  his  brother  at  that  time 
perceived  that  it  must  soon  become  a  necessary  part  of  their  plan  to 
admit  the  co-operation  of  laymen.  Their  first  coadjutors  were  all 
clergymen  ;  except  Whitefiehl,  none  of  them  had  devoted  themselves 
body  and  soul  to  the  work  ;  they  had  not  entered  upon  it  with  the 
same  passion  or  the  same  ambition  ;  their  habits,  their  feelings,  or 
their  circumstances,  would  have  rendered  an  itinerant  life  impossible 
or  intolerable  ;  they  were  settled  upon  cures,  or  staked  down  by 
iamily  duties,  or  disqualified  for  incessant  fatigue  and  public  exhibi- 
tions  by  their  state  of  health    and   constitutional   diffidence.     Bat 
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among  the  lay  converts  there  were  many  who  were  not  troubled 
with  this  last  disqualilication,— young  men  in  the  heat  and  vigour  of 
youth,  free  to  choose  their  course,  and  with  the  world  before  them. 
And  the  doctrine  which  Wesley  preached  was  above  all  others  able  to 
excite  confidence  while  it  kindled  enthusiasm.  His  proselytes  by  the 
act  of  conversion  were  regenerate  men  ;  they  were  in  a  state  of 
Christian  perfection  ;  they  had  attained  the  grace  of  our  Lord — the 
fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  they  had  received  the  seal  and  stamp 
of  God.  So  he  taught  and  they  believed  ;  and  men  who  believed 
this  retiuired  no  other  qualification  to  set  up  as  teachers  themselves 
than  a  good  stock  of  animal  spirits,  and  a  ready  flow  of  words,  the 
talent  which  of  all  others  has  the  least  connexion  with  sound  intellect. 
They  were  acted  upon  by  sympathy  at  their  meetings,  as  some  per- 
sons are  stage-struck  by  frequenting  the  theatres,  and  others  are 
made  apostles  of  anarchy  and  atheism  at  debating  clubs. 

The  first  example  of  lay  preaching  appears  to  have  been  set  by 
a  3fr.  Bowers,  who  is  not  otherwise  named  in  the  history  of  Method- 
ism. One  Saturday,  after  VVhitefield  had  finished  a  sermon  in  Isling- 
ton Churchyard,  Bou-ers  got  up  to  address  the  people  ;  Charles  Wes- 
ley entreated  him  to  desist,  but  finding  that  his  entreaties  were  dis- 
regarded, he  withdrew,  and  drew  with  him  many  of  the  persons  pre- 
sent. Bowers  afterwards  confessed  that  he  had  done  wrong,  but  the 
inclination  which  he  mistook  for  the  spirit  soon  returned  upon  him  * 
he  chose  to  preach  in  the  streets  at  Oxford,  and  was  laid  hold  of  by 
the  beadle.  Charles  We-ley  just  at  that  time  came  to  Oxford, 
Bowers  was  brought  to  hiin,  and  promising  after  a  reproof  to  do  so 
no  more,  was  set  at  liberty.  The  fitness  of  this  innovation  naturally 
excited  much  discussion  in  the  societj%  and  the  Wesleys  strongly 
opposed  it ;  but  a  sort  of  compromise  seems  to  have  been  made,  for 
the  laymen  were  permitted  to  expound  the  Scriptures,  which,  as 
Law  justly  observed  to  Charles,  was  the  very  worst  thing  both  for 
themselves  and  others. 

Wesley  had  raised  a  spirit  which  he  could  not  suppress,  but  it 
was  possible  to  give  it  a  useful  direction.  He  has  been  said  at  first 
to  have  entertained  a  hope,  that  the  ministers  of  those  parishes  in 
which  he  had  laboured  with  success,  would  watch  over  those  whom 
he  had  "  turned  from  the  error  of  their  ways."  But  in  the  very 
commencement  of  his  career,  Methodism  was  decidedly  and  proper- 
ly discouraged  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  because  of  the  enthu- 
siastic doctrines  which  were  preached,  and  the  extravagancies  which 
were  encouraged.  That  hope,  therefore,  could  not  long  have  been 
maintained  ;  and  Wesley  soon  found  that  if  his  converts  were  left  to 
themselves,  they  speedily  relapsed  into  their  former  habits.  When 
he  returned  to  these  places,  great  part  of  his  work  was  to  begin 
again,  and  with  greater  dithculty,  for  the  second  impression  was  nei- 
ther so  strong,  nor  so  readily  made  as  the  first.  "  What,"  says  he, 
"  was  to  be  done  in  a  case  of  so  extreme  necessity,  where  so  many 
souls  lay  at  stake  ?  No  clergyman  would  assist  at  all.  The  expe- 
dient that  remained  was  to  tind  some  one  among  themselves,  who 
was  upright  of  heart,  and  of  sound  judgment  in  the  things  of  God, 
and  to  desire  him  to  meet  the  rest  as  often  as  he  could,  in  order  to 
confirm  them  as  he  was  able  in  the  ways  of  God,  either  by  reading 
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to  them,  or  by  prayer,  or  by  exhortation."  In  this  capacity  he  had 
^nppointed  Cennick  to  reside  at  Kingswood,  and  left  Maxlield  in  charge 
&f  the  society  in  London.  Both  these  persons  were  men  of  great 
natural  powers,  and  though  ultimately  both  separated  from  him, 
they  did  honour  to  his  discernment,  and  never  disgraced  his  choice. 

From  expounding  to  preaching  was  an  easy  step.  The  official 
biographers  say  that  the  young  man  Maxfield,  "  being  fervent  ia 
spirit,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  greatly  profited  the  people. 
They  crowded  to  hear  him  ;  and  by  the  increase  of  their  number, 
as  well  as  by  their  earnest  and  deep  attention,  they  insensibly  led 
fcim  to  go  further  than  he  had  at  first  designed.  He  began  to  preach  ; 
and  the  Lord  so  blessed  the  word,  that  many  were  not  only  deeply 
awakened  and  brought  to  repentance,  but  were  also  made  happy  in 
a  consciousness  of  pardon.  The  Scripture  marks  of  true  conversion, 
inward  peace,  and  power  to  walk  in  all  holiness,  evinced  the  work 
to  be  of  God."  But  however  successful  his  preaching,  it  was  repre- 
sented to  Wesley  as  an  irregularity,  which  it  required  his  presence 
to  put  a  stop  to,  and  he  hastened  to  London  for  that  purpose.  His 
mother  lived  at  that  time  in  his  house  adjoining  the  Foundery,  and 
she  perceiving  marks  of  displeasure  in  his  countenance  when  he  ar- 
rived, inquired  the  cause.  He  replied,  "  Thomas  Maxfield  has  turn- 
ed preacher,  1  find."  Mrs.  Wesley  looked  at  him  seriously,  and 
said,  "  John,  you  know  what  my  sentiments  have  been  ;  you  cannot 
suspect  me  of  favouring  readily  any  thing  of  this  kind  ;  but  take  care 
what  you  do  with  respect  to  that  young  man,  for  he  is  as  surely  call- 
ed of  God  to  preach  as  you  are.  Examine  what  have  been  the  fruits 
of  his  preaching,  and  hear  him  also  yourself."  Wesley,  like  Loyola, 
was  always  ready  to  correct  any  part  of  his  conduct,  or  system,  as 
soon  as  he  discovered  that  it  was  inconvenient  or  erroneous.  He 
was  too  wise  a  man  to  be  obstinate,  and  too  sincere  in  all  his  actions 
to  feel  any  reluctance  at  acknowledging  that  he  had  been  mistaken. 
He  heard  Maxfield  preach,  and  expressed  at  once  his  satisfaction  and 
his  sanction,  by  saying.  It  is  the  Lord ;  let  Him  do  what  seemeth  Him 
good.  He  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  his  followers  from 
preaching,  and  with  admirable  readiness  resolved  to  lead  the  stream 
which  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  turn.  From  that  time,  therefore, 
he  admitted  volunteers  whom  he  thought  qualified  to  serve  him,  as 
"  sons  in  the  Gospel  ;"  but  always  upon  the  condition  that  they 
should  labour  where  he  appointed,  because  otherwise  they  would 
have  stood  in  each  other's  way. 

If  this  determination  bad  not  been  occasioned  by  Maxfield's  con- 
duct, it  would  have  been  brought  about  by  the  service  of  another 
labourer,  who  in  like  manner  anticipated  the  system  about  the  same 
time.  This  person  was  a  Yorkshire  mason,  by  name  John  Nelson, 
one  of  those  men  who  found  in  Methodism  their  proper  sphere  of 
action.  He  grew  up  under  a  pious  father,  who  read  the  Scriptures 
in  his  family,  and  died  with  a  settled  reliance  upon  the  mercy  of  God, 
and  in  full  trust  that  Providence  would  provide  for  his  widow  and 
cliildren.  He  married  early  and  happily ;  his  labour  amply  sup- 
ported him,  and  he  and  his  wife  lived,  he  says,  "in  a  good  way,  as 
the  world  calls  it ;  that  is,  in  peace  and  plenty,  and  love  to  each  other." 
But  his  first  religious  impressions  had  been  of  a  frightful  character  : 
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he  formed  resolutions  which  he  was  unable  to  keep  ;  uneasiness  of 
mind  produced  a  restless  desire  of  changing  place  ;  wherever  he  was 
he  felt  the  same  disquietude  ;  and  though  he  had  experienced  neither 
sorrow  nor  misforUine  of  any  kind,  being  in  all  respects  fortunate  be* 
yond  most  men  of  his  condition,  still  he  thought  that  rather  than  live 
thirty  years  more  like  the  thirty  which  he  had  passed,  he  would 
choose  to  be  strangled.  The  fear  of  judgment  made  him  wish  that 
he  never  had  been  born,  and  yet  there  was  a  living  hope  in  his  soul. 
"  Surely,"  said  he,  "  God  never  made  man  to  be  such  a  riddle  to 
himself,  and  to  leave  him  so  !  There  must  be  something  in  religion 
that  I  am  unacquainted  with,  to  satisfy  the  empty  mind  of  man,  or  he 
is  in  a  worse  state  than  the  beasts  that  perish."  Under  such  feelings 
he  wandered  up  and  down  the  fields  after  his  day's  work  was  done, 
thinking  what  he  should  do  to  be  saved,  and  he  went  from  church  to 
church,  but  found  no  ease,  for  what  he  heard  exasperated  the  distem- 
per of  his  mind  instead  of  allaying  it.  When  he  heard  a  clergyman 
expatiate  upon  the  comfort  which  good  men  derive  in  death  from  the 
retrospect  of  a  well-spent  life,  it  led  him  to  reflect  that  he  had  never 
spent  a  single  day  wherein  he  had  not  left  undone  something  which 
he  ought  to  have  done,  and  done  something  which  he  ought  not  to 
have  done.  "  Oh,"  says  he,  "  what  a  stab  was  that  sermon  to  my 
wounded  soul !  It  made  me  wish  that  my  mother's  womb  had  been 
my  grave."  And  when  at  another  church  he  heard  it  affirmed,  that 
man  had  no  right  to  expect  any  interest  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  if 
he  had  not  fulfilled  his  part,  and  done  all  that  lay  in  his  power  ;  he 
thought  that  if  that  were  true,  none  but  little  children  could  be  saved, 
for  he  did  not  believe  that  any  who  had  lived  to  years  of  maturity  had 
done  all  the  good  they  could,  and  avoided  all  the  evil  they  might. 
"  Oh,"  he  exclaims,  "  what  deadly  physic  was  that  sort  of  doctrine 
to  my  poor  sin-sick  soul  !" 

He  went  to  hear  dissenters  of  divers  denominations,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  tried  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  was  soon  surfeited  with 
their  way  of  worship,  which  of  all  ways  was  the  least  likely  to  satisfy 
a  spirit  hke  his.  He  attended  the  Quakers'  meeting  with  no  better 
success.  For  nnmes  he  cared  nothing,  nor  for  what  he  might  be 
called  upon  to  sufler,  so  that  he  might  find  peace  for  his  soul.  "  I 
had  now,"  he  says,  "  tried  all  but  the  Jews,  and  I  thought  it  was  to 
no  purpose  to  go  to  them  ;"  so  he  determined  to  keep  to  the  church, 
and  read  and  pray,  whether  he  perished  or  not.  A  judicious.minis- 
ter,  who  should  have  known  the  man,  might  have  given  him  the  com- 
fort which  he  sought  ;  but  the  sort  of  intercourse  between  the  pas- 
tor and  his  people  which  this  would  imply,  hardly  exists  any  where 
in  England,  and  cannot  possibly  exist  in  the  metropolis,  where  Nel- 
son was  then  residing.  At  this  time  Whitefield  began  his  campaisn 
in  Moorfields,  and  there  it  might  have  been  thousiht  that  he  would 
have  found  the  right  physician,  but  VVhitetield  did  not  touch  the 
string  to  which  his  heart  accorded.  "  He  was  to  me,"  says  John 
aNelson,  "  as  a  man  that  could  play  well  on  an  instrument,  for  his 
preaching  was  pleasant  to  m-i,  nhd  I  loved  the  man  :  so  that  if  any 
one  otlered  to  disturb  him,  I  was  ready  to  light  for  him  ;  but  I  did 
not  understand  him  ;  yet  I  got  some  hope  of  mercy,  so  that  I  was  en- 
couraged to  pray  on.   and  spend  my  leisure  hours  in  reading  the 
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Scriptures."  While  Nelson  was  in  this  state,  he  «elclom  slept  four 
hours  in  the  night, — sometimes  he  started  from  his  sleep  ,as  if  he 
were  falling  into  a  horrible  pit  ;  sometimes  dreamed  that  he  waS 
fighting  with  Satan,  and  awoke  exhausted  and  bathed  in  sweat  from 
the  imaginary  conflict. 

Thus  he  continued,  till  Wesley  preached   for   the   first  time  in 
Moorfields.     "  Oh  !"   says  he,  "  that  was  a  blessed  morning  for  my 
soul  !  As  soon  as  he    got  upon  the   stand,   he  stroked  back  iiis    hair 
and  turned  his  face  towards  where  1  stood,  and  I  thought  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on   me.     His  countenance  struck  such    an  awful   dread  upon 
me  before  I  heard  him  speak,   that  it   made   my  heart  beat  like  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock;  and  when  he  did  speak,  I  thought   his  whole 
discourse  was  aimed  at  me."     Nelson  might  well  think   thus,   for  it 
was  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  Wesley  in   his  discourses,  that  in 
winding  up  his  sermons, — in    pointing  his   exhortations  and   driving 
them  home, — be  spoke  as  if  he  were  addressing  himself  to  an  indivi- 
dual, so  that  every  one  to  whom  the  condition  which  he  described 
was  applicable,   felt  as  if  he  were  singled  out  ;  and  the  preacher's 
words  were  then  like  the  eyes  of  a  portrait,  which  seem  to  look  at 
every  beholder.     "  Who,"  said  the  preacher,  "  Who  art  thou,  that 
now  seest  and  feelest  both  thine   inward   and  outward  ungodliness  ? 
Thou  art  the  man  !  1  want  thee  for  my  Loid,  1  challenge  tlice  for  a 
child  of  God  by   faith.     The   Lord  hath  need   ijf  thee.     Thou  who 
feelest  thou  art  just  fit  for  hell,  art  just  fit  to  advance  his  glory, — the 
glory  of  his  free  grace,  justifying  the  ungodly  and  him  that  worketh 
not.     O  come  quickly  !   Believe  in  (he  Lord  Jesus  :  and  thou,   even 
thou,  art    reconciled  to  God."     And    again, — "  Thou    ungodly  one, 
who  hearest  or  readest  these  words,  thou  vile,  helpless,  miserable 
sinner,  I  charge  thee  before  God,  the  Judge  of  all,  go  straight  unto 
him,  with   all   thy  ungodliness  !  Take  heed  thou  destroy   not   thine 
own  soul  by  pleading  thy  righteousness  more  or  less.     Go  as  altoge- 
ther ungodly,  guilty,  lost,  destroyed,   deserving,  and  dropping  into 
hell  ;  and  thou  shalt  then  find  favour  in  His  sight,  and  know  that  He 
justifieth  the  ungodly.     As  such  thou  shalt  be  brought  unto  the  blood 
of  sprinkUng,  as  an   undone,  helpless,  damned   sinner.     Thus  look 
unto  Jesus  !  There  is  the  lamb  of  God,  who   taketh  away  thy  sins  ! 
Plead  thou  no  works,  no  righteousness  of  thine  own!  No  humility, 
no  contrition,  sincerity  !  In  no  wise  !  That  were  in  very  deed  to  de- 
ny the  Lord  that  bought  thee.     No.  Plead  thou  singly,  the  blood  of 
the  covenant,  the  ransom  paid  for  thy  proud,  stubborn,  sinful  soul." 
This  was  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  Wesley  used  to  address 
his  hearers,  knowing  as  he  did,   that  there  would  always  be  some 
among  them  to  whom  it  would  be  precisely  adapted.     By  such  an  ad- 
dress the  course  of  John   Nelson's  after  life  was  determined  ; — the 
string  vibrated  now  which  Whitefield  had  failed  to  touch;  and  when 
the  sermon  was  ended,  he  said  within  himself,  "  This  man  can  tell 
the  secrets  of  my  heart.     He  hath   not  left  me  there,  for  he  hath 
showed  the  remedy,  even  the  blood  of  Jesus."     He  did  not,  howe- 
ver, at  once  make  his  case  known  to  the  preacher,   and  solicit  his 
particular  attention  :  during  all  his  inward  conflicts,  there  was  in  his 
outward  actions  a  coolness  and  steadiness   of  conduct,  which  is  the 
proper  virtue  of  an  Englishman.    His  acquaintances,  however,  were 
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apprehensive  that  he  was  going  too  far  in  religion,  and  would  thas 
bring  poverty  and  distress  upon  his  family  by  becoming  unfit  for  bu- 
siness, and  they  wished  he  had  never  heard  Mr.  Wesley,  for  they 
were  afraid  it  would  he  his  ruin.  His  reply  was  not  likely  to  re- 
move these  appre'.jnsions.  "  I  told  them,"  says  he,  "  1  had  reason 
to  bless  God  that  ever  he  was  born,  for  by  hearing  him  I  was  made 
sensible  that  my  business  in  this  world  is  to  get  well  out  of  it  ;  and  as 
for  my  trade,  health,  wisdom,  and  all  things  in  this  world,  they  are 
no  blessino-s  to  me  any  further  than  as  so  many  instruments  to  help 
me,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  work  out  my  salvation."  Upon  this,  his 
friends,  with  a  feeling  of  indignation  arising  from  the  warmth  of  their 
good  will,  replied,  "  they  were  very  sorry  for  him,  and  should  be 
glad  to  knock  Mr.  Wesley's  brains  out,  for  he  would  be  the  ruin  of 
many  families,  if  he  were  allowed  to  live  and  go  on  as  he  did."  Poor 
Nelson  at  this  time  narrowly  escaped  being  turned  out  of  doors  by 
the  persons  with  whom  he  lodged,  lest  some  mischief,  they  said, 
should  come  upon  them  with  so  much  praying  and  fuss  as  he  made 
about  religion.  But  they  were  good  simple  people  ;  and  a  doubt 
came  upon  them,  that  if  John  should  be  right  and  they  wrong,  it 
would  be  a  sad  thing  to  turn  him  out  ;  and  John  had  soon  the  satis- 
faction of  taking  them  to  hear  Mr.  Wesley.  He  risked  his  employ- 
ment too  by  refusing  to  work  at  the  Exchequer  on  a  Sunday  when 
his  master's  foreman  told  him  that  the  king's  business  required  haste, 
and  that  it  was  common  to  work  on  the  Sunday  for  His  Majesty  when 
any  thing  was  upon  the  tinish.  But  John  stoutly  averred,  '*  that  he 
would  not  work  upon  the  Sabbath  for  any  man  in  England,  except  it 
were  to  quench  fire,  or  somel'iing  that  required  the  same  immediate 
help." — "  Religion,"  said  the  foreman,  "  has  made  you  a  rebel 
against  the  King." — "  No,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  it  has  made 'me  a  better 
subject  than  ever  I  was.  The  greatest  enemies  the  King  has,  are 
the  Sabbath-breakers,  swearers,  drunkards  and  whoremongers,  for 
these  pull  down  God's  judgments  both  upon  King  and  country."  He 
was  told  that  he  should  lose  his  employment  if  he  would  not  obey 
his  orders  ;  his  answer  was,  "  he  would  rather  want  for  bread  than 
wilfully  offend  God."  The  foreman  swore  that  he  would  be  as  mad 
as  Whitetield  if  he  went  on.  "What  hast  thou  done,"  said  he, 
"  that  tliou  needest  make  so  much  ado  about  salvation  ?  I  always 
took  thee  to  be  as  honest  a  man  as  any  1  have  in  the  work,  and 
could  have  trusted  thee  with  live  hundred  pounds."  *'  So  yon 
might,"  answered  Nelson,  "  and  not  have  lost  one  penny  by  me.'" 
"  I  have  a  worse  opinion  of  thee  now,"  said  the  foreman.  "  Master,'* 
he  replied,  "  1  have  the  odds  of  you  ;  for  I  have  a  much  worse  opi- 
nion of  myself  than  you  can  have."  But  the  end  was  that  the  work 
was  not  pursued  on  the  Sunday,  and  that  John  Nelson  rose  in  the 
good  opinion  of  his  employer  for  having  shown  a  sense  of  his  duty 
as  a  Christian. 

He  now  fasted  the  whole  of  every  Friday,  giving  away  to  the  poor 
the  food  which  he  would  otherwise  have  eaten.  He  spent  his  lei- 
sure hours  in  prayer,  and  in  reading  the  Bible  ;  and  his 'desire  for 
the  salvation  of  souls  was  such,  that  he  actually  hired  one  of  his  fel- 
low workmen  to  go  and  hear  Mr.  Wesley  preach.  The  experiment 
answered,  for  the  workman  afterwards  told  him  it  was  the  best  thing 
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both  for  him  and  his  wife  that  ever  man  had  done  for  them.  When 
he  dreamed  of  the  devil  now,  it  was  no  longer  a  dream  of  horrors  ; 
he  was  a  match  for  him,  and  seeing  him  let  loose  among  the  people 
in  the  shape  of  a  red  bull,  he  took  him  by  the  horns  and  twisted  him 
upon  his  back,  and  set  his  right  foot  upon  his  neck.  A  letter  came 
from  his  wife  in  the  country,  with  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  one  dar- 
ling child,  and  the  desperate  illness  of  another  ;  he  received  it  with 
a  composure  which  made  the  by-standers  accuse  him  of  hardness  of 
heart :  but  he  was  in  a  high  state  of  exaltation  :  "  his  soul,"  he  says, 
"  seemed  to  breathe  its  life  in  God,  as  naturally  as  his  body  breathed 
life  in  the  common  air."  Thia  was  at  the  time  when  the  Methodists 
separated  from  the  Moravians  first,  and  immediately  afterwards  from 
the  Calvinists.  Both  Moravians  and  Calvinists  fell  upon  John  Nel- 
son. The  former  assured  him  that  Mr.  Wealey,  poor  dear  man,  was 
"wandering  in  the  dark,  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind  ;  that  indeed  he 
Avas  only  a  John  the  Baptist,  to  go  before  and  prepare  the  way  of  the 
brethren  ;  the  brethren  in  Fetter-lane  were  the  men  who  were  to 
lead  people  into  true  stillness  ;  most  of  his  followers  had  forsaken 
him,  and  were  become  happy  sinners, — and  he  must  do  the  same, 
otherwise  Mr.  Wesley  would  still  keep  him  under  the  law,  and  bring 
him  into  bondage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Calvinists  affirmed  that 
Mr.  Wesley  denied  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  predestination 
and  election.  He  happened  to  reprove  one  of  these  comfortable  be- 
lievers for  swearing,  and  the  man  replied  that  he  was  predestinated 
to  it,  and  did  not  trouble  himself  about  it  at  all,  for  if  he  were  one  of 
the  elect  he  should  be  saved,  but  if  he  were  not,  all  he  could  do  would 
not  alter  God's  decree.  Nelson  blessed  God  that  he  had  not  heard 
such  things  in  the  time  of  his  distress,  for  he  thought  they  would  in 
that  case  have  been  the  destruction  of  hie  body  and  soul.  He  was 
now  able  to  make  his  part  good  against  such  reasoners  ;  and  when 
they  told  him  that  their  eyes  were  opened,  that  they  saw  now  into 
the  electing  love  of  God,  and  that,  do  what  they  would,  they  could 
not  finally  fall,  he  said  to  them,  "  You  have  gone  out  of  the  highway 
of  holiness,  and  have  got  into  the  devil's  penfold.  You  are  not  seek- 
ing to  perfect  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God,  but  are  resting  in  opin- 
ions that  give  you  liberty  to  live  after  the  flesh.  Satan,"  he  said, 
"  had  preached  that  doctrine  to  him  before  they  did,  and  God  had 
armed  him  both  against  him  and  them."  Soon  afterwards  he  had, 
for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Wesley.  They 
walked  together  some  way  ;  aad  he  oays  it  was  a  blessed  conference 
to  him.  When  they  parted,  Wesley  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  look- 
ing him  in  the  face,  bade  him  take  care  that  he  did  not  quench  the 
spirit. 

Dreams  and  impressions,  according  to  his  own  account,  rather  than 
the  desire  of  rejoining  his  family,  induced  him  now  to  return  to  Birs- 
tall,  his  native  place,  where  they  resided,  and  where  indeed  he  had 
always  carefully  provided  for  them,  whether  he  was  at  home  or 
abroad.  Some  little  discomfort  at  first  attended  his  return.  John 
was  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  had  received  the  assurance,  and  knew 
his  sins  were  forgiven.  His  wife  and  mother  entreated  him  not  to 
saj'  this  to  any  one,  for  no  one  would  believe  him.  But  he  said  he 
should  not  be  ashamed  to  tell  what  God  had  done  for  his  soul,  if  he 
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could  speak  loud  enoui^h  for  all  the  men  in  the  world  to  hear  him  at 
once.  His  mother  said  to  him,  "  Your  head  is  turned  ;"  and  he  re- 
phed,  "  Yes,  and  my  heart  too,  I  thank  the  Lord."  The  wife  be- 
80!iy;lit  him.  that  he  would  either  leave  off  abusing  his  neighbours,  or 
go  back  to  London  ;  but  he  declared  that  it  was  his  determination 
to  reprove  any  who  sinned  in  his  presence  ;  she  began  to  weep, 
and  said  he  did  not  love  her  so  well  as  he  used  to  do,  and  that  her 
happiness  wa-  over,  if  he  believed  her  to  be  a  child  of  the  devil,  and 
him--elf  aciiild  of  God.  But  Nelson  told  her  he  prayed  and  believ- 
ed God  would  make  her  a  blessed  companion  for  him  in  the  way  of 
heaven  ;  and  she,  who  was  a  good  wife,  and  knew  that  she  had  a 
good  husband,  soon  fell  in  with  his  wishes,  listened  to  his  teaching, 
and  became  as  zealous  in  the  cause  as  himself. 

He  now  began  to  exhort  his  neighbours  as  well  as  to  reprove  them, 
and  by  defending  his  doctrines  when  they  were  disputed,  was  led 
unawares  to  quote  texts  of  Scripture,  expound,  and  enforce  them,  in 
a  manner  which  at  length  differed  from  preaching  only  in  the  name. 
This  he  did  in  his  own  house  at  first,  where  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  convert  most  of  his  relations  ;  and  when  his  auditors  became  so 
numerous  that  the  house  could  not  hold  them,  he  then  stood  at  the 
door  and  harangued  there.  Ingham  was  settled  in  this  neighbour- 
hood with  a  Moravian  society,  and  he,  at  Peter  Boehler's  desire, 
gave  John  Nelson  leave  to  exhort  them  ;  this  permission  was  with- 
drawn, when  the  ill  temper  which  the  division  in  London  had  exci- 
ted, extended  itself  here  also,  and  Ingham  would  then  have  silenced 
him,  but  John  said  he  had  not  begun  by  the  order  of  man,  and  would 
not  leave  off  by  it.  Hitherto  Nelson  had  not  ventured  upon  preach- 
ing, for  preaching  it  was  now  become,  without  strong  inward  conflicts 
of  reluctance,  arising  from  the  natural  sobriety  of  his  character,  and 
perhaps  from  a  ditBdence  of  himself;  he  says  he  would  rather  have 
been  hanged  on  a  tree  than  go  to  preach  ;  and  once  when  a  great 
congregation  was  gathered  together  begging  him  to  pre:\ch,  he  acted 
the  part  of  Jonah,  and  fled  into  the  fields.  But  opposition  stimulated 
him  now  ;  he  "  desired  to  die  rather  than  live  to  see  the  children 
devoured  by  these  boars  out  of  the  German  wood."  "  God,"  he 
says,  "•  opened  his  word  more  and  more  ;"  in  other  words,  zeal  and 
indignation  made  him  eloquent.  He  now  wrote  to  3Ir.  Wesley,  tell- 
ing him  what  he  was  doing,  and  requesting  him,  "  as  his  father  in 
the  Gospel,  to  write  and  give  him  some  instructions  how  to  proceed 
in  the  work  which  God  had  begun  by  such  an  unpolished  tool  as  him- 
self." Wesley  replied,  that  he  would  see  him  in  the  ensuing*  week. 
He  came  accordingly  to  Birstall,  and  found  there  a  preacher  and  a 

»  Nelson  says,  in  liis  Journal,  "  lie  sate  down  by  my  fireside,  in  the  very  pasture  I  liad  dream 
ed  about  fdui-  months  before,anil  spoke  the  same  words  I  dreamed  bespoke."  There  is  no  reason 
either  to  credit  tliis  to  the  letter,  or  to  discredit  the  general  veracity  of  this  reraurUable  man,  be 
•lusc  he  is  fond  of  relating  his  dreams.  Tlie  universal  attention  w  hich  has  been  i>aid  to  dreams  ia 
all  apes,  proves  that  the  superstition  is  natural ;  and  I  liave  haaid  too  maiiv  well-attested  facts, 
(ikcts  to_  which  belief  could  not  be  refused  upon  any  known  laws  of  evidence",)  not  to  believe  that 
Impressions  are  sometimes  made  in  this  manner,  and  forewaminsrs  communicated  which  cannot  be 
explained  by  material  philosophy,  or  mere  metaphysics.  I  do  not  mean  to  apply  this  to  such  stories 
as  are  lound  m  John  Nelson's  Journal,  or  in  books  of  a  similar  kind  -,  most  of  them  are  the  effects 
ol  a  distempered  iniaguiation.  But  the  particular  instance  w  hich  has  occasioned  this  note,  may  be 
•xplaincd  by  a  state  of  mind  which  many  persons  will  recognise  in  their  own  experience. — a  state 
when  we  seem  to  leel  that  the  same  thing  which  is  then  happening  to  us  has  happened  to  us  furmei- 
i»,  though  there  be  ho  rwnewbrance  of  it  other  than  this  dim  recognition. 
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large  congregation  raised  up  without  his  interference.  Had  he  been 
still  doubtlul  whether  the  admission  of  hiyprcachers  should  make  a 
part  of  his  phm,  this  must  have  decided  him  :  "  Therefore,"  in  the 
words  of  his  oificial  biographers,  "  he  now  fully  acquiesced  in  the 
order  of  God,  and  rejoiced  that  the  thoughts  of  tJod  were  not  as  his 
confused  thoughts." 

This  was  Wesley's  first  expedition  to  the  north  of  England.  He 
proceeded  to  Newcastle,  being  induced  to  try  that  scene  of  action 
because  of  the  success  which  he  had  found  among  the  colliers  in 
Kingswood.  Upon  entering  the  town  at  evening  and  on  foot,  the 
protligacy  of  the  populace  surprised  as  well  as  shocked  him.  "  So 
much  drunkenness,"  he  says,  "  cursing  and  swearing,  (even  from 
the  mouths  of  little  children,)  do  I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
and  heard  before,  in  so  small  a  compass  of  time. — Surely  this  place 
is  ripe  for  Him  who  came  to  call  sinners  to  repentance."  At  seven 
on  a  Sunday  morning  he  walked  with  his  companion  to  Sandgate,  the 
poorest  and  most  contemptible  part  of  the  town,  and  there  he  began 
to  sing  the  hundredth  psalm.  This  soon  brought  a  crowd  about  him, 
which  continued  to  increase  till  he  had  done  preaching.  When  he 
had  finished,  the  people  still  stood  staring  at  him  with  the  most  pro- 
found astonishment.  Upon  which  he  said,  "  If  you  desire  to  know 
who  I  am,  my  name  is  John  Wesley.  At  five  in  the  evening,  with 
God's  help,  I  design  to  preach  here  again."  At  that  hour  the  hill 
upon  which  he  intended  to  preach  was  covered  from  top  to  bottom. 
"  I  never,"  he  says,  "  saw  so  large  a  number  of  people  together, 
either  in  Moorfields  or  at  Kennington  Common.  1  knew  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  one  half  to  hear,  although  my  voice  was  then  strong 
and  clear,  and  I  stood  so  as  to  have  them  all  in  view  as  they  were 
ranged  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  word  of  God  which  I  set  be- 
fore them  was,  I  xvill  heal  their  backsliding ;  I  will  love  them  freely. 
After  preaching,  the  poor  peojde  were  ready  to  tread  me  under 
foot,  out  of  pure  love  and  kindness."  Wesley  could  not  then  re- 
main with  them,  but  his  brother  soon  came  and  organized  them,  and 
in  a  few  months  he  returned,  and  hegan  to  build  a  room  for  what  he 
called  the  wild,  staring,  loving  society.  "  I  could  not  but  observe," 
he  says,  "  the  different  manner  wherein  God  is  pleased  to  woik  in 
different  places.  The  grate  of  God  flows  here  with  a  wider  stream 
than  it  did  at  first,  either  at  Bristol  or  Kingswood  :  but  it  does  not 
sink  so  deep  as  it  did  there.  Few  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  sin, 
and  scarce  any  can  witness  that  the  Lamb  of  God  has  taken  away 
their  sins."  But  the  usual  symptoms  were  ere  long  produced. — 
One  woman  had  her  sight  and  strength  taken  away  at  once,  and  at 
the  same  time,  she  said,  the  love  of  God  so  overflowed  her  soul  that 
she  could  neither  speak  nor  move.  A  man  also  lost  his  sight  for  a 
time,  and  subjects  began  to  cry  out,  and  sink  down  in  the  meeting. 
"  And  I  could  not  but  observe,"  says  Wesley,  "  that  here  the  very 
best  people,  so  called,  were  as  deeply  convinced  as  open  sinners. 
Several  of  these  were  now  constrained  to  roar  aloud  for  the  disquiet- 
ness  of  their  hearts,  and  these  generally  not  young,  (as  in  most 
other  places,)  but  either  middle  aged,  or  well  stricken  in  years.  I 
never  saw  a  work  of  God  in  any  other  place,  so  evenly  and  gra- 
dually carried  on.     It  continually  rises  step  by  step.     Not  so  much 
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seems  to  be  done  at  any  one  time,  as  lialh  frequently  been  at  Bris- 
tol or  London,  but  somethiug  at  every  time.  It  is  the  same  with 
particular  souls.  1  saw  none  in  that  triumph  of  faith,  which  has 
been  so  common  in  other  places.  But  the  believers  go  on  calm  and 
steady.     Let  God  do  as  seemeth  him  good  !" 

Calm  and  steady,  however,  as  Wesley  conceived  these  believers 
to  be,  there  soon  occurred  what  he  himself  pronounced  a  genuine 
instance  of  enthusiasm.  He  had  preached  at  Tanfield  Leigh,  a  few 
miles  from  Newcastle,  to  a  people  whom  he  had  left,  in  appearance, 
"  very  well  satisfied  with  the  preacher  and  themselves  ;"  the  first 
part  of  this  predicament  might  be  as  he  desired,  but  the  second  was 
out  of  time,  before  they  had  passed  through  the  grievous  process  of 
conviction  and  regeneration.  "  So  dead,  senseless,  unaffected  a 
congregation,"  said  he,  "  I  have  scarce  seen.  Whether  gospel  or 
law,  or  English  or  Greek,  seemed  all  one  to  them."  It  was  there- 
fore the  more  grateful  to  him  when  he  learnt  that  even  there  the 
seed  which  he  had  sown  was  not  quite  lost  ;  for  on  the  fourth  morn- 
ing after  his  preaching,  a  certain  John  Brown,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  insensible  congregation,  "  was  waked  out  of  sleep  by  the  voice 
that  raiseth  the  dead,  and  ever  since,"  says  Wesley,  "  he  has  been 
full  of  love,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  He  had 
judged  too  hastily  of  his  patient,  for  only  two  days  after  his  new 
birth,  the  said  John  Brown  came  riding  through  Newcastle,  "  hol- 
lowing and  shouting,  and  driving  all  the  people  before  him,  telling 
them  God  had  told  him  he  should  be  a  king,  and  should  tread  all  his 
enemies  under  his  feet."  It  was  a  clear  case  that  this  man  had  been 
made  crazy  by  his  enthusiasm.  Wesley  took  the  right  method  of 
curing  him  ;  he  sent  him  home  immediately  to  his  work,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  cry  day  and  night  Lo  God  that  he  might  be  lowly  in 
heart,  lest  Satan  should  again  get  an  advantage  over  him. 

There  was  some  difhculty  in  obtaining  a  place  at  Newcastle 
whereon  to  build  his  meeting-house.  "•  We  can  get  no  ground," 
he  says,  "  for  love  or  money.  1  like  this  well.  It  is  a  good  sigo. 
If  the  Devil  can  hinder  us  he  sh;dl."  The  ^purchase  at  length  was 
made,  and  the  foundation  was  laid  of  a  meeting  and  orphan-house 
upon  a  scale,  for  the  completion  of  which  it  was  computed  that  700/. 
would  be  required.  "  Many,"  says  Wesley,  "  were  positive  it 
would  never  be  finished  at  all,  others  that  I  should  not  live  to  see  it 
covered.  1  was  of  another  mind,  nothing  doubting,  but  as  it  was  be- 
gun for  God's  sake,  he  would  provide  what  w.is  needful  for  the 
tinishing  it."  Contributions  did  not  come  in  so  fast  as  the  work  re- 
quired, and  the  building  would  more  than  once  have  been  at  a  stop, 
if  he  had  not  possessed  credit  for  being  very  rich.  He  had  novr 
meeting-houses  in  Bristol,  London,  Kingswood  and  Newcastle,  and 
societies  were  being  rapidly  formed  in  other  places  by  means  of  iti- 
nerancy, which  was  now  become  a  regular  system,  and  by  the  co- 
operation of  lay  preachers,  who  sprung  up  daily  among  his  followers. 

<v,*  ^"  ^*'"''f  T/.'""'^'"  of  some  demur  in  obtaining  possession.  Vv'eslev  wrote  lliis  characterislio  note  to 
the  seller:  '■  Sir,  I  am  >,ui-))r!sc(l.  Vou  gi%e  it  uiitler  vour  hand,  liiat  vou  will  put  me  in  possession 
ol.ijiiece  ot  ground  spccir.pd  in  an  article  between"  us  in  lifieen  davs' time..  Three  months  are 
}iH~s(-d.  and  that  ai-tuic-  is  not  fnlfUkd.  And  now,  vou  sav,  vou  can"!  conceive  what  I  mean  by 
Uouliluij;  you.     I  mean  to  have  that  arti.  Ic  fnlllUcd."  I  think  "my  meaning  is  vei-y  plain. 

i  am,  Sir.  your  humble  Servant, 

JOHN  WESLEY." 
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At  this  time  he  judged  it  expedient  to  draw  up  a  set  of  general 
rules,  and  this  was  done  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  iiis  bro- 
ther. The  United  Society,  as  they  now  denominated  it,  was  defined 
to  be  "  no  other  than  a  company  of  men  having  the  form  and  seeking 
the  power  of  godhness  ;  united  in  order  to  pray  together,  to  receive 
the  word  of  exhortation,  and  to  watch  over  one  another  in  love,  that 
they  may  help  each  other  to  work  out  their  salvation."  The  class 
rules  were  then  laid  down,  as  a  means  for  more  easily  discerning 
whether  the  members  were  indeed  thus  employed.  The  only  con- 
dition previously  required  of  those  who  applied  for  admission  was 
"  a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  be  saved  from  their 
sins."  But  it  was  expected  that  all  who  continued  in  the  society 
should  "  continue  to  evidence  their  desire  of  salvation  ;  first,  by 
doing  no  harm,  by  avoiding  evil  in  every  kind,  especially  that  which 
is  most  generally  practised  ;  such  as,  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain  ; 
profaning  the  Sabbath,  either  by  doing  ordinary  work  thereon,  or  by 
buying  or  selling  ;  drunkenness  ;  buying  or  selling  spiritous  liquors, 
or  drinking  them,  unless  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  ;  fighting, 
quarrelling,  brawling  ;  brother  going  to  law  with  brother  ;  return- 
ing evil  for  evil,  or  railing  for  railing  :  using  many  words  in  buying 
or  selling;  buying  or  selling  uncustomed  goods;  giving  or  taking 
things  on  usury  ;  uncharitable  or  unprofitable  conversation  ;  parti- 
cularly speaking  evil  of  magistrates  or  ministers  ;  doing  to  others 
as  we  would  not  they  should  do  unto  us  ;  and  doing  what  we  know 
is  not  for  the  glory  of  God,  as,  the  putting  on  of  gold,  or  costly  ap- 
parel ;  the  taking  such  diversions  as  cannot  be  used  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  ;  the  singing  those  songs  or  reading  those  books  that 
do  not  tend  to  the  knowledge  or  love  of  God  ;  softness  and  needless 
self-indulgence  ;  laying  up  treasure  on  earth  ;  borrowing  vvitliout  a 
probability  of  paying,  or  taking  up  goods  without  a  probability  of 
paying  for  them.  These  were  the  inhibitions  which  the  members 
of  the  Society  were  expected  to  observe. 

They  were  expected  to  evidence  their  desire  of  salvation,  "  se- 
condly, by  doing  good,  by  being  in  every  kind  merciful  after  their 
power,  as  they  had  opportunity  ;  doing  good  of  every  possible  sort, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  all  men  ;  to  their  bodies,  of  the  ability  that 
God  giveth,  by  giving  food  to  the  hungry,  by  clothing  the  naked,  by 
visiting  or  helping  them  that  are  sick  or  in  prison  ;  to  their  souls,  by 
instructing,  reproving  or  exhorting  all  they  had  any  intercourse  with  ; 
trampling  under  foot  that  enthusiastic  doctrine  of  devils,  that  we  are 
not  to  do  good  unless  our  hearts  be  free  to  it  ;  by  doing  good,  espe- 
cially to  them  that  are  of  the  household  of  faith,  or  groaning  so  to 
be  ;  employing  them  preferably  to  others  ;  buying  one  of  another  ; 
helping  each  other  in  business  :  and  so  much  the  more,  because  the 
world  will  love  its  own  and  them  only  ;  by  all  possible  diligence  and 
frugality  that  the  Gospel  might  not  be  blamed  ;  by  running  with  pa- 
tience the  race  that  was  set  before  them,  denying  themselves  and 
taking  up  their  cross  daily;  submitting  to  bear  the  reproach  of 
Christ — to  be  as  the  filth  and  ofTscouring  of  the  world,  and  looking 
that  men  should  say  all  manner  of  evil  of  them  falsely  for  the  Lord's 
sake.  They  were  expected  also  to  attend  on  all  the  ordinances  of 
God,  such  as  public  worship,  the  ministry  of  the  word,  either  read 
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or  expounded  ;  the  Lord's  supper ;  family  and  private  prayer  ; 
searching  the  Scriptures,  and  fasting  or  abstinence."  "  These," 
said  the  two  brothers,  "  are  the  general  rules  of  our  societies  ;  all 
which  we  are  taught  of  God  to  observe,  even  in  his  written  word, 
the  only  rule,  and  the  sufficient  rule,  both  of  our  faith  and  practice. 
And  all  tliese  we  know  his  Spirit  writes  on  every  truly  awakened 
heart.  If  there  be  any  among  us  who  observe  them  not,  who  habi- 
tually break  any  of  them,  let  it  be  made  known  unto  them  who  watch 
over  that  soul,  as  they  must  give  an  account.  We  will  admonish 
him  of  the  error  of  his  ways  :  we  will  bear  with  him  for  a  season. 
But  then  if  he  repent  not,  he  hath  no  more  place  amongst  us.  AVft- 
.have  delivered  our  own  souls." 
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NOTE  I.    Page  14. 

Bnytho!i>;nno  Waity  supports  himsdj'  hy  the prnctlee  ofphysU. 

Till':  ^honkl  spem  to  liave  been  the  old  resource  of  pjrrtcf!  ministers. 

"  At  tiie  beifinninsf  o(  liie  linpjiv  rai'iie  of  our  Into  fjond  Queen  iiliznbeth,  divers  commissioneiii 
of  p-reat  place,  beiii^  .iiithorized  to  f  nquii'e  of  and  lo  displace  all  such  of  tlie  clergie  as  would  not 
conforme  to  the  ro^onned  dnirch,  one  amont'^t  others  was  convented  before  Ibeni,  who  being  asked 
i^hether  he  would  subscribe  or  no,  he  denied  it,  and  so  con<c<iiientl,v  wa.sadjudfred  to  lose  his  bene- 
fice, and  be  deprived  of  his  function:  vuereupon,  in  his  impatience,  he  s.iid.  That  if  they,  mean- 
ing the  commissioners,  held  this  course,  it  ■.vould  cost  many  a  man's  life.  For  which  the  commis- 
sioners called  him  back  asjaine,  and  cliarged  him  that  he  had  spoi.e  treasonable  and  seditious  words, 
lending  to  the  raysing  of  a  rebellion  or  some  tumult  in  the  land,  for  which  he  should  receive  the 
reward  of  a  traitor.  And  being  asked  whether  he  spake  those  words  or  no,  he  acknowledged  it, 
and  took  upon  hitn  the  justification  thereof;  "  for,"  said  tic,  "  ye  liavo  taken  iVtim  me  my  living  an<i 
profession  of  the  ministrie.  Scholarship  is  all  my  portion  •.  and  X  have  no  other  nieanes  now  left 
lor  my  maintenance  but  to  turn  physitian.  and  before  I  shall  be  absolute  master  of  that  mysteiy,  God 
he  knowes  how  many  men's  lives  it  will  cost.  For  few  physitiaus  use  lo  try  experiments  upoa 
(heir  own  bodies. 

"  With  us  It  is  a  profession  can  maintaine  but  a  few ;  and  divers  of  those  more  indebted  to  opi- 
nion than  learnintr,  and  (for  the  most  jiarl)  better  qualified  4n  discoursing  of  their  travailes  than  in 
discerning  their  patients  maladies.  For  it  is  grow ne  to  be  a  very  huswives  trade,  where  fortune 
prevailes  more  than  skill.  Their  best  benefactor,  the  Neapolitan,  their  grand  signieur;  the  Sorjiego, 
their  gonfollinire ;  the  Sciatica,  their  great  marsliall,  that  cnlles  t'iie  muster-rolle  of  them  all  toge- 
ther at  every  spring  and  fall,  are  all  as  familiar  to  her  as  the  cuckow  at  Cankwood  in  May.  And 
the  cure  of  them  is  the  skill  of  every  good  old  ladies  cast  gentlewoman;  when  she  gives  over 
painting  she  falls  to  plastering,  and  shall  have  ns  good  practice  as  the  best  of  them  for  those  kinde 
of  diseases."— Jrt  of  Thri-Ang,  by  T/ioritas  Poind.    Scott's  Somers'  Tracts,  7.  200. 

13y  the  ancient  laws  of  Spain,  no  monk  was  permitted  to  study  physic  or  law;  because  when 
tinder  pretence  of  studying  for  the  advantage  of  their  brethren  they  had  acquired  either  of  these 
professions,  the  devil  used  to  tempt  thera  to  quit  their  monasteries,  and  go  wandering  about  the 
world.— Pfofu/a  1.     Tit.  7.     Liy,  28. 

Baxter,  after  he  was  fixed  at  Kidderminster,  assisted  the  people  for  some  time  with  his  advice  in 
piiysic,  and  was  very  successful :  but  finding  it  took  up  so  much  time  as  to  be  burdensome,  he  at 
length  fixed  among  them  a  diligent  skilful  physician,  and  bound  himself  to  him  by  promise,  that  lie 
would  practise  no  more  in  common  cases. 

The  excellent  George  Herbert  alto  writes  thus,  in  the  chapter  which  he  entitles, 

"  The  Parson's  Completitufs.'" 

"  The  countrv  parson  desires  to  be  all  to  his  parish,  and  not  onely  a  pas  tour,  but  a  lawyer  also, 
and  a  physitian.  Theiefore  bee  endures  not  that  r.ny  of  his  flock  should  go  to  law;  but  in  any 
controversy  that  they  she  uld  resort  to  him  as  their  judge.  To  this  end,  he  hath  gotten  to  hiinself 
?ome  insight  in  tilings  ordinarily  incident  ami  controverted,  by  experience;  and  by  reading  some 
initiatory  treatises  in  the  law,  with  Dalton's  Justice  r>f  Peace,  and  the  Abridgements  of  the  Statutes, 
as  also  by  discourses  with  men  of  that  profession,  whom  be  hath  ever  some  cases  to  ask,  when  he 
meets  with  them  ;  holding  that  rule,  th.it  to  put  men  to  discourse  of  that  wherein  they  are  most 
eminent,  is  the  most  gainfuU  way  of  conversation.  Yet  whenever  any  controveisie  is  brought  to 
him,  he  never  decides  it  alone,  but  sends  for  three  or  four  of  the  ablest  of  the  parish  to  hear  the 
tause  with  him,  whom  he  makes  to  deliver  their  opinion  first;  out  of  which  lie  gathers,  if  he  be 
ignorant  himself,  what  lo  hold,  and  so  the  thing  passeth  with  more  authority  and  lesse  envy.  In 
judging,  he  follows  that  which  is  altogether  right;  so  that  if  the  poorest  man  of  the  ptuish  detain 
but  a  pin  unjustly  from  the  richest,  he  absolutely  restores  it  as  a  judge ;  but  when  he  hath  so  done, 
then  he  assumes  the  parson,  and  exhorts  to  charity.  Neverthelesse^  there  may  happen  sometimes 
some  cases  wherein  he  chooseth  to  permit  his  parishioners  rather  to  make  use  of  the  law  than 
himself;  as  in  cases  of  an  obscure  and  dark  nature,  not  easily  determinable  by  lawyers  themselves; 
or  in  cases  of  high  consequence,  as  e.tablishlng  of  inheritances;  or  lastly,  when  the  persons  in  dif- 
ference are  of  a  contentious  uispositi<n),  and  cannot  be  gained,  but  that  they  still  fall  from  all  com- 
promises that  have  been  m:;de.  But  then  he  shews  them  how  to  go  to  law,  even  as  brethren,  and 
not  as  enemies,  neither  avoiding  therefore  one  another's  company,  much  lesse  defaming  one  another. 

Now  as  the  parson  is  in  law,  so  is  he  in  sickness  also :  if  there  be  any  of  his  tlock  sick,  hee  is 
their  phvsician,  or  at  least  his  wife,  of  whom,  instead  of  the  qualities  of  the  world,  he  asks  no  other 
but  to  have  the  skill  of  healing  a  wound,  or  helping  the  sick.  But  if  neither  himselfe  nor  his  wife 
have  the  skill,  and  his  means  serve,  hee  keeps  some  young  practitioner  in  his  house  for  the  benefit 
of  his  parish,  w  horn  yet  he  ever  exhorts  not  to  exceed  his  bounds,  but  in  tickle  cases  to  call  in  help. 
If  all  fail,  then  he  keeps  good  con-e«pondence  wilhsonxe  neighbour  physician,  and  enttrlaiues  him 
for  the  cure  of  his  parish. 

Yet  is  it  easy  for  any  scholar  to  attain  to  such  a  measure  of  phisick  as  may  be  of  much  use  to 
him,  both  for  himself  and  others.  This  is  done  by  seeing  one  anatomy,  reading  oue  book  of  phi- 
sick,  having  one  herliall  by  biin.  And  let  Fernelius  be  the  phisick  author,  for  he  writes  briefly, 
neatly,  and  judiciously;  especially  let  his  Method  of  Phisick  be  diligently  perused  as  being  the 
practicall  part,  and  of  most  use.  Now  both  the  reading  of  him,  and  the  know  ing  of  herbs,  may  be 
done  at  such  times  as  they  niav  be  an  help  and  a  recreation  lo  more  divine  studies.  Nature  serving 
Grace  both  in  comfort  of  diveVsion,  and  the  benefit  of  application  when  need  requires;  as  also  by 
way  «4f  iliuitratioiv,  even  a«  our  Saviour  made  plants  and  seed*  lo  teach  the  people  )  for  he  was  the 
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true  householder,  who  brinpcth  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old;  the  old  thing^s  of  Philoso- 
phy, and  tlie  new  of  (irace,  and  inaketh  tlie  one  serve  the  other.  And,  T  conceive,  our  Saviour  did 
this  for  tlirec  reasons:  first,  that  by  familiar  thinf^s  hee  might  make  his  doctrines  slip  the  more 
easily  into  the  hearts  even  of  the  meanest.  Secomlly,  that  labouring-  people,  whom  be  chiefly  con- 
sidered, mij:bt  have  every  where  monuments  of  his  doctrine,  remembering  in  gardens  his  mustard 
seed  and  liilyes;  in  the  field,  his  .'eed-corn  and  tares;  and  so  not  be  drowned  altogether  in  the, 
works  of  their  vocation,  but  sometimes  lift  up  their  minds  to  better  things,  even  in  the  midtt  of 
tlieir  pains.  Thirdly,  that  he  might  set  a  copy  for  Parsons.  In  the  knowledge  of  simples,  wherein 
the  manifold  wlsdome  of  Ood  is  wonderfully  to  be  seen,  one  thing  would  be  carefully  observed, 
which  is  to  know  what  herbes  may  be  used  instead  of  drugs  of  the  same  nature,  and  to  make  the- 
parden  the  shop;  for  home-bred  medicines  are  both  more  easie  for  the  Parson's  pufse,  and  more 
familiar  tor  all  men's  bodies.  So  where  the  Apothecary  useth  either  for  loosing,  rhubarb;  or  for 
binding,  bolearniena,  tlie  Parson  useth  damask  or  white  roses  tor  the  one,  and  ?piaint.-un,  shepherd's 
purse,  knot-grasse  for  the  other,  and  that  with  better  successe.  As  for  spices,  he  doth  not  only  pre- 
fer home-bred  things  before  them,  but  condemns  them  for  vanities,  and  so  shuts  them  out  of  his 
family,  esteeming  that  there  is  no  spice  comparable  for  herbs,  to  rosemary,  time,  savoury,  mints  ; 
and  for  seeds,  to  fennell  and  carroway  seeds.  Accordingly,  for  salves  his  wife  seelis  not  the  city, 
but  prefers  her  gardens  and  fields  before  all  outlandish  gums.  And  surely  hyssope,  valerian,  mer- 
cury, adder's  tongue,  yerrow,  melilot,  and  Saint  John  wort,made  into  a  salve ;  and  elder,  camomile, 
inailowes,  comphrey,  and  smallage,  made  into  a  poultice,  have  done  great  and  rare  cures.  In  cu- 
ring of  any,  the  Parson  and  his  family  use  to  premise  prayers,  for  this  is  to  cure  like  a  Parson,  and 
this  raiscth  the  action  from  the  shop  to  the  church.  But  though  the  Parson  sets  forward  all  chari.f 
table  deeds,  yet  he  looks  not  in  this  point  of  curing  beyond  his  own  parish,  except  the  person  bee 
so  poor  th.nt  he  is  notable  to  reward  the  physician,  for  as  hee  is  charitable,  so  bee  is  just  also.  Now 
it  is  a. justice  and  debt  to  the  commonwealth  he  lives  in,  not  to  incroach  on  others  professions,  but 
to  live  on  his  own.    And  justice  is  the  ground  of  chaiity." 

NOTE  IL    Page  14. 

tTohi  O'wen, 

Cotton  Mather  has  preserved  a  choice  specimen  of  invective  against  Dr.  Owen,  by  one  of  the 
primitive  Quakers,  whose  name  was  Fisher.  It  was,  indeed,  a  species  of  rhetoric  in  which  they 
indulged  freely, and  exceeded  all  other  .sectarians.  Fisher  addressed  him  thus:  "Thou  fiery  fighter 
and  green-headed  trumpeter;  thou  hedgehog  and  grinning  dog;  thou  bastard,  that  tumbled  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Babylonish  bawd ;  thou  mole;  thou  tinker;  thou  lizard;  thou  bell  of  no  metal, 
but  the  tone  of  a  keUle*,  thou  wheelbarrow;  thou  whirlpool :  thou  whiHigig:  0  thou  firebrand; 
thou  adder  and  scorpion ;  thou  louse;  thou  cow-dung ;  thou  moon-calf:  thou  ragged  tatterdemal- 
lion  ;  thou  Judas ;  thou  Uvest  in  philosophy  and  logic,  which  are  of  the  Devil." 

NOTE  in.     Page  17. 
Jffpnner  in  u-hich  the  children  were  taught  to  read. 

Mrs.  Wesley  thus  describes  her  peculiar  method  in  a  letter  to  her  son  John :  "  None  of  them  were 
taught  to  read  till  five  years  old,  except  Kczzy,  in  whose  case  I  was  overruled ;  and  she  was  more 
years  in  learning  than  any  of  the  rest  had  been  months.  The  way  of  teaching  was  this:  the  day 
before  a  child  began  to  learn,  the  house  was  se:  in  order,  every  one's  work  appointed  them,  and  <i 
charge  given,  that  none  should  come  into  the  room  from  nine  till  twelve,  or  from  two  till  five,  w  hiclj 
were  our  school  hours.  One  day  was  allowed  the  child,  wherein  to  learn  its  letters,  and  each  of 
them  did  in  that  time  know  all  its  letters  great  and  small,  except  Molly  and  Nancy,  who  were  a  day 
and  a  half  before  they  knew  them  perfectly,  for  which  I  then  thought  them  very  dull :  but  the  rea- 
son why  I  thouglU  them  so,  was  because  tlie  rest  learned  them  so  readily,  and  your  brother  Samuel, 
w  ho  was  the  first  child  I  ever  taught,  learn',  the  alphabet  in  a  few  hours.  He  was  five  years, 
old  the  tenth  of  February ;  the  nest  day  he  began  to  learn,  and  as  soon  as  he  knew  the  letters,  be- 
gan at  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  He  was  taught  to  spell  the  first  verse ;  then  to  read  it  over  and 
over  till  he  could  read  it  off  hand  without  any  hesitation  ;  so  on  the  second,  &.c.  till  he  took  ten  ver- 
ses for  a  lesson,  which  he  quickly  did.  Easter  fell  low  that  year,  and  by  Whitsuntide  he  could  read 
a  chapter  very  well  ;  for  he  read  continually,  and  had  such  a  prodigious  memory,  that  I  cannot  re- 
member ever  to  have  told  him  the  same  woro  twice.  What  was  yet  stranger,  any  word  he  had 
Jearnt  in  his  lesson,  he  knew  wherever  he  sa\i  it,  either  in  his  Bible,  or  any  otlier  book  ;  by  which 
means  he  learnt  very  soon  to  read  an  English  author  well. 

"  The  same  method  was  observed  with  them  all.  As  soon  as  they  knew  the  letters  they  were  first 
put  to  spell  and  read  one  line ;  then  a  verse ;  never  leaving  till  perfect  in  their  lesson,  were  it  shorter 
or  longer.  So  one  or  other  continued  reading  at  school-time,  without  any  intermission;  and  before 
we  left  school, each  child  read  what  he  had  learneil  that  morning;  and  ere  we  parted  in  the  after- 
noon, what  he  had  learned  that  day." 

NOTE  IV.     Page  18. 

John  Weshy, — horn  at  Epvwrlh. 

"T  have  heard  him  say,"  says  Mr.  Crowther,  in  his  Portraiture  of  Methodism,  (p.  20.)  "tliat  he 
was  baptized  by  the  name  of  John  Benjamin;  that  his  mother  had  buried  two  sons,  one  called  John, 
and  the  other  Benjamin,  and  that  she  united  their  names  in  him.  But  he  never  made  use  of  the 
second  name." 

Mr.  Crowther  also  says,  that  in  1719,  Wesley  went  from  the  Charter-house  to  Westminster  school, 
"  where  he  made  a  more  rapid  progress  in  Hebrew  and  Greek."  1  have  so  much  admiration  of 
Wesley,  and  so  much  Westminster  feeling,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  believe  this.  But  Dr.  Coke  and 
Mr.  Moore  have  distinctly  stated  that  he  wentfrom  the  Charter-house  to  Oxford  ;  and  Mr.  Crowther 
has  probably  been  misled  by  what  Samuel  says  in  a  letter  to  his  father: — "Jack  is  with  me,  and  a 
brave  boy,  learning  Hebrew  as  fast  as  he  can."  He  was  probably  in  his  brother's  house,  during  the 
interval  between  his  leaving  school  and  going  to  college.  But,  that  he  was  never  at  Westminster  is 
certain  :  a  list  of  all  entrances  there  has  been  kept  from  a  time  earlier  than  his  boyhood  ;  and  my 
friend,  Mr.  Knox,  has  ascertained  for  me,  that  the  name  of  John  Wesley  is  not  in  that  list, 

NOTE  V.    Page  19. 
/  am  rich  enouigh. 
The  day  after  the  fire,  as  Mr.  Wesley  was  walking  in  the  garden,  and  surveying  the  ruins  of  tb* 
Jloastj  be  picked  up  part  of  a  leaf  of  his  Polyglot  Bible,  on  which  (says  bis  son'  John)  just  »bese 
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words  were  legible:     f^ade,  vende  omnia  quae  hahes,  et  attolle  crucem,  et  scquerc  me. — Go, sell  all  that 
tiiou  liast,  and  take  up  tby  cross,  and  follow  me. 

How  Mr.  Wesley  surmouuted  ibis  loss,  with  his  larpe  family  and  limited  means,  doe;  not  appear. 
Mr.  Bowyer's  house  and  printing-office  were  burnt  about  the  same  time,  and  lie  obtained,  by  meant 
of  a  brief,  the  clear  sum  of  1514/.  13s.  4  3-4if.  Fires  were  in  those  days  far  le^s  frequent  than  they 
are  now,  notwithstanding'  so  much  more  timber  was  used  in  the  construction  of  houses.  The  in- 
crease is  more  attributable  to  increased  rotruery,  than  to  decreased  care;  though  something,  no 
doubt,  to  the  latter  cause.  But  it  is  only  since  insurance  offices  have  been  established  that  houses 
have  been  set  on  fire  for  purposes  of  fraud  :  and  that  in  many  or  most  cases  in  the.  metropolis  this  is 
the  fact,  is  jiroved  by  the  proportion  of  fires  being-  so  much  gfi-ealer  there  than  in  any  other  city. 
Where  one  fire  takes  place  in  Manchester  or  Bristol,  there  are  at  least  fifty  in  London. 

NOTE  VI.     Page  21. 
SncAtverePs  Defence. 

Burnet  says  of  it,  "  It  had  a  great  efToct  on  the  weaker  sort  ;  while  it  possessed  those  who  knew 
the  man  anil  his  ordinary  discourses  with  horror,  when  they  heard  him  affirm  so  many  falsehoods, 
with  such  solemn  appeals  to  God.  It  was  very  i>lain  the  speech  was  made  for  biin  by  others  ;  for 
tije  style  was  correct^  and  faf  diflerent  from  his  own." 

NOTE  VII.     Page  24. 

LETTERS  cotxceming   some  Supernatu^-a!  DiiUuihunccs,ut  myFather''s House,at  F.pworth,  in  Lin- 

co/ziA'Afrc."* 
LETTER  I.— To  JMr.  Samuel  IVeslcij.from  his  Mother. 
Dear  Sam,  January  12,  1716-7. 

This  evening  we  were  agreeably  surprised  with  your  pacquet,  which  brought  the  welcome  news 
of  your  being  alive,  after  we  had  l>eeii  in  the  greatest  panic  imaginable,  almost  a  month,  thinking 
either  yon  was  dead,  or  one  of  your  brothers  by  some  misfortune  been  killed. 

The  reason  of  our  fears  is  as  follows.  On  the  first  of  December,  our  maid  heard,  at  the  door  of 
the  dining-room,  several  dismal  groans,  like  a  person  in  extremes,  at  the  point  of  death.  We  gave 
little  heed  to  her  lelation,  and  endeavoured  to  laugh  her  out  of  her  fears.  Some  nights  (two  or 
three)  after,  several  of  the  family  heard  a  strange  knocking  in  divers  places,  usually  three  or  four 
knocks  at  a  time,  and  then  stayed  a  little.  This  continued  every  night  for  a  fortnight;  sometimes 
it  was  in  the  garret,  but  most  commonly  in  the  nursery,  or  green  chamber.  We  all  heard  it  but 
your  father,  and  I  was  not  willing  he  should  be  informed  of  it,  lest  he  should  fancy  it  was  against 
bis  own  death,  which,  indeed,  we  all  apprehended.  But  when  it  began  to  be  so  troublesome,  both 
day  and  night,  that  lew  or  none  of  the  family  durst  be  alone,  I  resolved  to  tell  him  of  it,  beiiig 
minded  he  should  speak  to  it.  At  first  he  would  not  believe  but  somebody  did  it  to  alarm  us  ;  but 
the  night  after,  as  soon  as  he  was  in  bed,  it  knocked  loudly  nine  times,  just  by  his  bed  side.  He 
rose,  and  went  to  see  if  he  could  find  out  \\  hat  it  was,  but  could  see  nothing.  Afterwards  he  heard 
li  as  the  rest. 

One  night  it  made  such  a  noise  in  the  room  over  our  heads,  as  if  several  people  were  walking, 
then  run  up  and  down  stairs,  and  was  so  outrageous  that  we  thought  the  children  would  be  fright- 
ed, so  your  father  and  I  rose,  and  went  down  in  the  dark  to  light  a  candle.  Just  as  we  came  to  the 
bottom  of  the  broad  stairs,  having  hold  of  each  other,  on  my  side  there  seemed  as  if  somebody  had 
emptied  a  bag  of  money  at  my  feet  ;  and  on  his,  as  if  all  the  bottles  under  the  stairs  (which  were 
many)  had  been  dashed  in  a  thousand  pieces.  We  passed  through  the  hall  into  the  kitchen,  and 
got  a  candle,  and  went  to  see  the  children,  whom  we  found  asleep. 

The  next  night  your  father  would  get  Mr.  Hoole  to  lie  at  our  house,  and  we  all  sat  together  till 
one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  heard  the  knocking  as  usual.  Soniatimes  it  would  make  a 
noise  like  the  winding  up  of  a  jack,  at  other  times,  as  that  night  Mr.  Hoole  was  with  us,  like  a  cir- 
penter  plaining  deals  ;  but  most  commonly  it  knocked  thrice  and  stopped,  and  then  thrice  again, 
ami  so  many  hours  together.  We  persuaded  your  father  to  speak,  and  try  if  any  voice  would  be 
heard.  One  night  about  six  o'clock  he  went  into  the  nursery  in  the  dark,  and  at  first  heard  .several 
deep  groans,  then  knocking.  He  adjured  it  to  speak  if  it  had  power,  and  tell  him  why  it  troubled 
his  house,  but  no  voice  was  heard,  but  it  knocked  thrice  aloud.  Then  he  questioned  it  if  it  were 
S.immy,  and  bid  it,  if  it  were,  and  could  not  sjjeal:,  knock  again,  but  it  knocked  no  more  that<night, 
which  made  us  hope  it  was  not  against  your  death. 

Thus  it  continued  till  the  23th  of  Deceniher,  when  it  loudly  knocked  (as  your  father  used  to  do  at 
the  gate)  in  the  nursery,  and  departed.  We  iiave  various  coi'iecturos  whpt  this  may  mean.  For 
my  own  part,  I  fear  nothing  now  you  are  safe  in  London  hitherto,  and  I  hope  God  will  still  pre- 
serve you.  Though  sometimes  I  am  inclined  to  think  my  brother  is  dead.  Let  me  know  vour 
thoughts  on  it.  S.  W. 

LETTER  Ti.~To  my  Father. 
Honoured  Sir,  Januarv  30,  Saturday. 

My  mother  tells  me  a  very  strange  story  of  disturbances  in  vour  house.  I  wish  I  could  have  some 
more  particulars  from  you.  I  would  thank  Mr.  Hoole  if  he  would  favour  me  with  a  letter  con- 
cerning it.  Not  that  I  want  to  be  confirmed  myself  in  the  belief  of  it,  but  for  any  other  person's 
satisfaction.  My  mother  sends  to  me  to  know  my  thouglits  of  it,  and  I  cannot  think  at  all  of  any 
interpretation.    Wit,  I  fancy,  might  find  many,  but  wisdom  none. 

Your  dutiful  and  loving  Son, 

b.  WESLEY. 
LETTER  III.— From  Mr.  S.  V/eshy  to  his  Mother. 
Dear  Mother, 

These  who  are  so  wise  as  not  to  believe  any  supernatural  occurrences,  thoug-h  ever  so  well  attest- 
ed, could  find  a  hundred  questions  to  ask  about  those  strange  noises,  you  wrote  me  an  account  of; 
but  for  my  part,  I  know  not  what  question  to  put,  which,  if  answered,  would  confirm  me  more  in 
the  belief  of  what  you  tell  me.    Two  or  three  I  have  heard  from  others.     Was  there  never  a  new 


Such  doubts  as  these  being  replied  to,  though  they  could  not,  as  God  himself  assures  us,  convince 
ihem  who  believe  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  yet  would  strengthen  such  as  do  believe.    As  to  my 

*  The  MS.  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  S.  IVcsley.    The  editor  has  onlyaddtd  the  titles  of  tht  letters, 
tUnoting  the  writers^  and  the  pervitins  to  uho^ntUcy  zi-ere  xurittcn. 
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particular  opinion,  concernins;  tlio  events  foreboded  by  tliese  noises,  T  cannot,  T  must  confess,  fonn 
any — 1  tliiuk  since  it  wav  noi  permitted  to  speali,  atl  !nies5i'=  uuist  be  vain.  The  end  of  spirils'  ac- 
tions is  vet  niDi  e  hidden  than  that  of  inen,  and  even  this  latter  puzzles  the  most  subtle  politicians. 
That  we  may  be  struck  so  as  to  [Mepnre  seiiouMy  for  any  ill,  may,  it  is  possible,  be  one  design  of 
Providence. '  It  is  surely  our  duty  and  wi-dom  to  do  so. 

"  Dear  iMoilic-r, 

1  beg  your  blessing-. 

on  y<iur  dutiful  and  aflecUonate  Son. 

S.WESLEY. 
.Tan.  ID.  1710-7,  Satuiday,     > 
l>ean's  Yard,  Westminster.  5 
I  u.\pect  a  particular  accoiint  from  every  o;)e. 

LETTER  IV From  Mrs.  Ifcdcy  to  ktr  Son  SnnmcL 

Pear  Sam,  Jan.  25,  or  27,  1716-7. 

Thoiijli  I  am  not  one  of  thnse  that  will  believe  nothing;  supernatural,  but  am  rather  inclined  fo 
thiidi  there  would  be  frecp-ent  intercourse  between  good  spirits  and  ns,  did  not  our  deep  iapse  into 
sensuality  prevent  it  ;  yet  I  was  a  ^reat  while  ere  I  could  credit  any  thinK  of  w  hat  the  children  and 
servants  reported,  concernintr  the  noises  they  beard  in  several  parts  of  our  house.  Nay,  after  I  had 
beard  them  myself.  I  was  willinsf  to  persuade  myself  and  them,  lliat  it  w.is  only  vats  or  weasels  that 
disturbed  n--  ;  and  havinjjbeen  formerly  troubl'd  with  rats,  whicii  were  frighted  away  by  sounding 
a  horn,  I  caused  a  liorn  to  be  procured,  and  made  them  blow  it  all  over  the  house.  Uut  from  that 
ni,^ht  tliey  brpanto  blow,  the  noises  were  more  loud  and  distinct,  both  day  and  nig-ht,than  before, 
and  that  nifrlit  we  rose,  anil  went  down.  I  was  entii  ely  convinced,  that  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
any  human  creature  to  malie  such  strange  and  various  noises. 

As  to  your  tjue^iions,  1  will  answer  them  particulajly,  but  w  ithal,  T  desire  my  arswers  may  satisfy 
none  but  yoorseif ;  fi;r  I  would  not  have  the  matter  imparled  to  any.  We  had  both  man  and  maid 
new  this  last  .Martinmas,  yet  X  do  not  believe  either  ofthem  occasiimcd  the  disturbance,  both  for  the 
reason  above  mentioned,  and  bec.'.use  they  were  more  aftVij^hted  than  any  body  else.  Besides,  we 
have  often  heard  the  noises  when  they  were  in  the  room  by  ns;  ami  the  maid  particularly  was  in 
such  a  panic,  that  she  w  as  almost  in(%apable  of  all  business,  nor  durst  ever  go  from  one  room  to  ano- 
ther, or  stay  by  herself  a  minute  after  it  besjan  to  be  dark. 

The  man,  Uoliert  Broun,  vviiom  you  well  know-,  was  nmst  visited  by  it  lying  in  theg-arref.  and  h.is 
been  often  frighted  down  bare-foot, and  almost  naked,  not  daring  to  stay  alone  to  put  on  his  clothes, 
nor  do  T  think,  if  he  had  po  >^  ei-,  be  would  be  guilty  of  such  viilauy.  When  the  w.ilkintj  w  as  heard  in 
the  garret,  llobert  was  in  bed  in  the  nest  mom,  in  asleep  so  sound,  that  he  never  heard  your  fa- 
ther and  me  walk  up, and  down,  lUouah  we  walked  not  softly,  I  am  sure.  All  the  family  has  heard 
it  to!reIher,  in  the  same  room,  at  the  same  lime,  particularly  at  family  prayers.  It  always  seemed 
to  all  present  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time,  thoujrh  often  before  any  could  say,  it  is  here,  it 
wouki  remove  to  another  pla<e. 

All  the  family  as  n  ell  as  Robin,  were  asleep  when  your  father  and  I  went  down  stairs,  nor  did 
they  «  ake  in  the  nursery  when  we  held  the  candle  close  by  them,  only  we  observed  that  Hetty  trenv 
bled  exccediuijly  in  her  sleep.as  she  always  did  before  the  noise  awaked  her.  It  connnonly  was 
neaier  her  tli.Tn  the  rest,  which  she  took  notice  of,  and  was  much  frightened,  because  she  thought  it 
had  a  jiariicular  spite  at  her  :  I  could  multiply  particular  ii.'Stances,  but  I  forliear.  I  believe  your 
lather  will  write  to  you  about  it  shortly.  Whalevermay  be  the  design  of  Providence  in  permitting 
these  things,  I  cannot  say.  Stcrtt  thins;!:  hcfo^ig  tn  God  ;  but  I  entirely  agree  witli  you,  that  it  is  our 
wisdom  and  duty  to  prepare  seriously  for  all  events. 

8.  WESLEY. 
LKTTEii  V. — From  Miss  Siirannch  IVeshytu  her  Brother  Samvel. 
Dear  Erothcr,  Ei-worth.  .Ian.  21. 

About  ibe  first  of  December,  a  most  terrible  and  astonishing  noise  was  heard  by  a  maid  .servant, a5 
at  the  dining  room  door,  w  hich  caused  the  up-starting  of  her  hair,  and  made  her  ears  prick  forth  at 
an  unusual  lale.  She  said  it  w  as  like  the  groans  of  one  expiring.  These  so  f'ighted  her,  that  for  a 
great  while  she  durst  not  go  out  of  one  roou^.  into  another,  after  il  bejau  to  be  da  i  k,  without  compa- 
ny, liiit.  to  lay  asidejesling,  which  shor.Ui  not  be  done  in  .serious  inaUers,I  assure  you  Ihatfrom  the 
fir.st  to  the  List  of  a  lunar,  month,  the  groans,  sijueaks,  tiuglings,  and  knockings,  were  frightful 
enough. 

Though  it  is  needless  fo,-  me  to  send  you  any  account  of  what  we  all  heard,  my  father  himself 
havinga  larger  account  of  the  uiatter  than  I  am  able  to  give,  whicli  he  designs  to  send  you  ;  yet,  in 
compliance  with  your  desire,  I  v.  ill  tell  you  as  briefly  as  I  can,  what  I  heard  of  it.  The  first  night 
I  ever  heard  it,  my  sister  >.:incy  ami  I  were  set  in  the  dining  room.  We  heard  something  rush  on 
the  outside  of  toe  doors  that  opene.l  into  the  garden,  then  three  loud  knocks,  immediately  after 
other  thiee.  ami  in  half  a  mi.mle  the  same  number  over  our  beads.  \Ve  inquired  whether  any  body 
had  been  in  the  garden,  or  i\i  the  room  above  us.  but  there  was  nobody.  Soon  after  iny  sister  Molly 
aiui  I  were  np  after  .-ill  the  family  were  abed.e.xcept  my  sister  Nancy,  aboi-t  some  business.  We 
heard  three  bouncing  thumps  uud^r  our  ieet,  which  soon  made  ns  throw  away  our  work,  and  tum- 
ble into  bed.  Afierwards  the  tingling  of  the  latch  and  w  arming  pan,  and  so  it  took  its  leave  that 
night 

Boon  after  the  above  mentioned,  we  heard  a  noise  as  if  a  great  piece  of  sounding  metal  was  thrown 
down  on  the  outside  of  our  chamber.  We,  lying  in  the  quietest  part  0*"  the  house,  heard  less  than 
the  vest  tor  a  pretty  while,  but  the  latter  end  of  the  night  that  Mr.  Iloolesat  upon,  I  lay  in  the  nur- 
sery, where  it  was  violent.  I  then  heard  frequent  knocks  over  and  under  the  room  where  1  lay, 
and  at  the  cidldren's  bed-head,  which  was  made  of  boards.  It  seemed  to  rapagainsi  il  very  hard 
and  loud,  so  that  the  bed  shook  underthem.  1  heaid  som.ething  walk  by  ray  bed-side,  like  a  man  in 
along  night  gown.  The  knocks  were  so  loud,  I'.at  iHr.  Hoole  can.e  out  of  their  chamber  lo  us.  It 
still  continued  Jly  father  spoke,  but  nothing  answered.  It  ended  that  night,  w  iih  my  father's  par- 
ticular knock,  very  fierce. 

It  is  now  pictty  quiet,  only  at  our  repeating  the  pi-ayers  for  the  kingand  prince,  when  it  usually 
begins,  especialfy  «  hen  my  father  says,  "  Our  most  gracious  Sovereign  Lord,"  ic.  This  my  fa- 
ther is  nngry  at,  and  designs  to  say  three  instead  of  tieo  for  the  royal  family.  We  all  heard  the  same 
noise,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  as  coming  from  the  same  place.  To  conclude  this,  it  now  makes 
its  personal  appearance  ;  but  of  this  more  hereafter.  I)o  not  say  one  word  of  this  to  our  folks,  nor 
give  the  least  hint.  i  am. 

Your  sincere  friend  and  affectionate  Sister, 

SUSANNAH  WESLEY. 
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LETTER  VI.— Af--.  S.  Jfcslaj  in  Ay\S7vcr. 
DearSiiter  Sukey,  Dean's  Yar.i,  Feb.  9,  J7IG-7. 

Yoiir  tellhiij  me  the  spirit  has  madeifs  personal  appearance,  without  saving  how,  or  lo  wtiom,  or 
when,  or  how  lon^,  has  excited  my  curiosity  very  much.  I  long  mightily  fur  a  Curtlier  account  of 
every  circunistan'-e  Ijy  your  next  letter.  Do  not  krcj)  me  any  hinger  in  the  dark.  Why  need  yott 
write  the  less,  because  my  father  is  to  send  me  the  u  hole  slory. 

Has  the  disturbance  continued  since  lhe2«tIiof  December?  T  understand  my  father  did  not  hear 
it  all;  but  a  fortnight  after  the  rest.  Wiinl  did  hf;  sav  reiuarkable  to  any  of  you  when  he  did  hear 
if?  As  ti)  the  Devil's  bi'ing- an  enemv  to  Kiu'jf  Genrje,  were  I  the  Kinj?  myself,  I  should  rather 
Old  Nick  should  be  my  ejieniy,  tlian  my  friend.  I  do  not  like  the  noise  of  the  night  gown  sweeping 
along  the  mound,  nor  its  knocking  like  my  father.  Write  wliea  you  receive  thiSj  tiiough  nobody 
else  should,  to  your  loving  brotlier,  S.  W. 

LETTER  VII.— il/r.  6'.  fFcshy  to  his  Mother. 
Dear  Mother, 
You  say  you  could  multiply  particidar  instances  of  the  spirit's  noi...es,  but  I  wantlo  know  whether 
nothing  was  ever  seen  by  any.  For  thongh  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  nay,  morally  impossible,  that  the 
hearing  of  so  many  people  could  he  deceived,  yet  the  truth  will  be  still  more  manifest  and  undeni- 
able, if  it  is  grounded  on  the  testimony  of  two"  senses:  Has  it  never  at  all  disturbed  you  since  the 
2£th  of  December  ?    Did  no  circumstance  give  any  light  into  the  design  of  the  whole  ? 

Your  obedient  and  loving  Son, 
Feb.  12.  S.  WESLEY. 

Have  you  dug  in  the  place  where  the  money  seemed  poured  at  your  feet? 

LETTER  VlU.—Mr.S.  fVeshy  to  his  Father. 

Honoured  Sir, 
I  have  not  yet  received  any  answer  to  the  letter  I  wrote  some  time  ago,  and  my  mother  in  her 
last  seems  to  say,  that  as  yet  I  know  but  a  very  sn)all  part  of  the  whole  story  of  strange  noises  in  our 
house.  I  shall  be  exceedingly  glad  to  have  the  entire  account  from  you.  AYhatever  may  be  the 
main  design  of  such  wonders,!  cannot  think  they  were  ever  meant  to  be  kept  secret.  If  they  bode 
any  thing  remarkable  to  our  family,  I  am  sure  I  am  a  party  concerned. 

Your  dutiful  Son, 
Feb.  12.  S.  WESLEY. 

LETTER  IX.— F/om  il/r.  S.  Wesley  to  his  Sister  Emihj. 

Dear  Sister  Emily, 
I  wish  you  would  let  me  have  a  letter  from  you  about  the  spirit,  as  indeed  from  every  one  of  my 
sisters.     I  cannot  think  any  of  you  very  superstitious,  unless  you  are  much  changed  since  I  saw  you. 
My  sister  Hetty,  I  find,  was  more  particularly  troubled.    Let  me  know  all.    Diu  any  thing  appear 
to  her  ?    I  am, 

Y^our  affectionate  Brother, 
Feb.  12.  S.  WESLEY. 

LETTER  X.—From  old  Mr.  Weshyto  his  Son  Sanuul. 

Dear  Sam,  Feb.  1 1,  17ie-7. 

As  for  the  noises,  fcc.  in  our  family,  I  thank  God  we  are  now  all  quiet.  There  were  some  sur- 
prising circumstances  in  that  affair.  Your  mother  has  not  written  you  a  thiid  part  of  it.  When 
1  see  you  here,  you  shall  see  the  whole  .account,  which  I  wrote  down.  It  would  make  a  glorious 
penny  book  for  .Jack  Dunton;  but  while  I  live  1  am  not  ambitious  for  any  thing  of  that  nature.  I 
think  that's  all,  but  blessings,  from 

Y'our  loving  Father, 

S.\M.  WESLEY. 
The  following  Letter  I  received  at  the  same  time,  though  it  has  no  date. 
LETTER  XI From  Miss  Emily  Wesley  to  her  Brother  Samuel. 

Dear  Brother, 

I  thank  you  for  your  last,  and  shall  give  you  what  satisfaction  is  in  my  power,  concerning  what 
has  happened  in  our  family.  I  am  so  far  from  being  superstitious,  that  I  was  too  much  inclined  to 
infidelity,  so  that  I  heartily  rej oice  at  having  such  an  opportunity  of  convincing  myself  past  doubt 
or  scruple,  of  the  existence  of  some  beings  besides  those  we  see.  A  whole  month  was  sufficient  to 
convince  any  body  of  the  reality  of  the  thing,  and  to  try  all  ways  of  discovering  any  trick,  had  it 
been  possible  for  any  such  lo  have  been  used.  I  shall  only  tell  you  what  I  myself  heard,  and  leave 
ihe  rest  lo  others. 

My  sisters  in  the  paper  chamber  had  heard  noises,  and  told  me  of  them,  but  I  did  not  much  be- 
lieve, till  one  night  about  a  week  after  the  first  groans  were  heard,  which  was  the  beginning,  just 
after  the  clock  ha<i  struck  ten,  1  went  down  stairs  to  lock  the  doors,  which  I  always  do.  Scarce 
had  I  got  up  the  best  stairs,  when  I  heard  a  noise,  like  a  person  throwing  down  a  vast  coal  in  the 
middle  of  the  fore  kitchen,  and  all  the  splinters  seemed  to  fiy  about  from  it.  I  was  not  much  fright- 
ed, but  went  to  ray  Sister  Sukey,  and  we  together  went  all  over  the  low  rooms,  but  there  was  no- 
thing out  of  order. 

Our  dog  was  fast  asleep,  and  our  only  cat  in  the  other  end  of  the  house.  No  sooner  was  I  got  up 
stairs,  and  undressing  for  bed,  but  I  heard  a  noise  among  many  bottles  that  stand  under  the  best 
stairs,  just  like  throwing  of  a  great  stone  among  them,  which  had  broke  them  all  to  pieces.  This 
made  me  hasten  to  bed ;  but  my  sister  Iletty,  v/bo  sits  always  to  wait  on  my  father  sjoing  to  bed,  was 
still  sitting  on  the  lowest  step  on  the  garret  stairs,  the  door  being  shut  at  her  back,  when  soon  after 
there  came  down  the  stairs  behind  her,  something  like  a  man,  in  a  louse  night-gown  trailing  after 
him.  which  made  her  fly  ralher  than  run  to  me  in  the  nursery. 

All  this  time  we  never  t  )ld  our  father  of  it,  but  soon  after  we  did.  He  smiled,  and  gave  no  an- 
swer, but  was  more  careful  than  usual,  from  that  time,  to  see  us  in  bed,  imagining  it  to  be  some  of 
HS  young  women,  that  sat  up  late,  and  made  a  noise.  His  incredulity,  and  especially  his  imputing 
it  to  us,  or  onr  lovers,  made  me,  1  own,  desirous  of  iisconiiiiu.ince  till  he  was  convinced.  As  for  my 
mother,  she  firniiy  believed  it  to  be  rals,  and  sent  for  a  horn  to  blow  the!n  away.  I  laughed  to  think 
how  wisely  they  v/ere  employed,  who  were  striving  ha  If  a  day  to  fright  awa3'  Jeffrey,  for  that  name 
I  gave  it.  with  a  horn. 

iliit  whatever  it  was,  I  perceived  it  could  be  made  angry.  For  from  that  time  it  wa.=  so  outrage- 
ous, there  v.  as  no  fiuiet  for  us  after  ten  at  uighi.    I  h*ard  fiequenviy  brtw  eeu  ten  and  elev^-n,  =umo- 
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thin"  like  the  quirk  winding  up  of  a. jack,  st  the  corner  of  the  room  by  my  bed's  bead,  just  like  lUe 
runiTiTifr  of  the  wheels  and  tlie  creakiiic:  of  the  iron  work.  This  was  the  common  sig-nal  of  its  co- 
min".  Then  it  vould  knock  on  the  floor  three  times,  then  at  my  sister's  bed's  liead  in  the  same  room, 
almost  always  three  together,  and  then  stay.  The  sound  was  hollow,  and  loud,  so  as  none  of  us 
could  ever  imitate. 

It  would  answer  to  my  mother,  if  she  stamped  on  the  floor,  and  bid  it.  It  would  knock  when  I 
was  putting  tlie  rhihlren  to  bed,  just  under  me  where  I  sat.  One  time  little  Kesy,  pretending'  to 
scare  I'atty,  as  I  was  undressing'  them,  stamped  with  her  loot  on  the  floor,  and  inimediatelj'  it  an- 
swered with  three  knocks,  just  in  the  same  place.  It  was  more  loud  and  fierce  if  any  one  said  it 
was  rats,  or  any  thlnj;:  natural. 

I  could  tell  vou  abundance  more  of  it,  but  the  rest  will  write,  and  therefore  it  would  b?  needless. 
I  was  not  mncli  frig'htod  at  lirst,  and  very  little  at  last ;  but  it  was  never  near  me,  except  two  or  three 
times,  anrl  never  followed  me,  as  it  did  my  sister  Helty.  I  h.ive  been  with  her  when  it  has  knocked 
binder  her,  and  when  she  has  removakl  has  followed,  and  still  kept  just  under  her  feet,  which  was 
enough  to  terrify  a  stouter  person. 

If  you  would  know  my  opinion  of  the  reason  of  this,  I  shall  briefly  tell  you.  I  believe  it  to  be 
'witchcraft,  for  these  reasons.  About  a  year  since,  there  was  a  disturbance  at  a  town  near  us,  that 
ivas  undoubtedly  witches ;  and  if  so  near,  w.hy  mav  they  not  reach  us  ?  Then  my  lather  had  for 
several  Sundays  before  its  cominj;-  preached  warmly  agfainst  consulting  those  that  are  called  cun- 
'iiins'  men,  which  our  peopleare  given  to;  and  it  had  a  particular  spite  at  my  father. 

IScides,  s'anethinsj  was  thrice  seen.  The  first  time  by  my  mother,  under  my  sister's  bed,  like  a 
badccr,  only  without  any  head  that  was  discernible.  The  same  orealure  was  sat  by  the  dining- 
room  lire  oiie  eveninnf,  when  our  man  went  into  the  rooni,  it  run  by  him,  through  the  hall  under 
the  stairs,  lie  followed  with  a  candle,  and  searched,  but  it  was  departed.  The  last  time  he  saw  it 
in  the  kitchen,  like  a  white  >  abbil,  which  seems  likely  to  be  some  witch ;  and  I  do  so  really  believe 
ii  10  lie  one,  that  I  woald  venture  to  fire  a  pistol  at  it, if  I  saw  it  iongf  enough.  It  has  been  heard  by 
me  and  others  siuce  December.    1  have  tilled  up  all  my  room,  and  have  only  time  to  tell  you,  I  am. 

Your  loving  Sister 

:EMILtA  WESLEY. 

LKTTER  XII. — Miss  Susannah  TFeslcy  to  her  Brother  Samuel. 
Dear  Brolher  Wesley,  March  27. 

I  should  further  satisfy  you  concerning'  the  disturbances,  but  it  is  needless,  because  my  sisters 
Kniilia  and  Hetty  write  so  particularly  about  it.  One  thing  I  believe  you  do  not  know,  that  is,  last 
Sunday,  to  my  father's  no  small  amazement,  his  trencher  danceil  upon  the  table  a  pretty  while, 
without  any  body's  stirring  the  tabic.  When  lo  I  an  adventurous  wretch  took  it  up,  and  spoiled 
the  sport,  for  it  remained  still  ever  after.  How  glad  should  I  be  to  talk  w  ith  you  about  it.  Send 
me  some  news,  for  we  are  secluded  from  the  sight,  or  hearing  of  any  versal  thing  except  Jeffrey. 

SUSANN.UI  WESLEY. 

A  Passage  in  a  Lcitcrfrommy  Mother  to  me,  dated  March  27,  1717. 

1  cannot  imagine  how  you  should  be  so  curious  about  our  unwelcome  guest.  For  my  part,  I  am 
quite  tired  with  hearing  or  speaking  of  it ;  but  if  you  come  among  us,  you  will  find  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy all  your  scruples,  and  perhaps  may  hear  or  see  it  yourself.  S.  WESLEY. 

A  Passiigc  in  a  Letter fro-.n  my  Sister  Emily  to  Mr.  TV".  Berry,  d at sd  April  1. 

Xell  nny  brother  the  sprite  was  with  us  last  night,  and  heard  by  man_v  of  our  family,  especially  by 
our  maid  and  myself.  She  sat  up  with  drink,  and  if  came  ju.st  at  one  o'clock,  and  opened  the  din- 
ing-room door.  Aft«r  some  time  it  shut  again.  .She  saw  as  well  as  heard  it  both  shut  and  open  ; 
then  il  began  to  knock  as  usual.    But  I  dare  write  no  longer,  lest  I  should  hear  it. 

EMILIA  WESLEY. 
My  Father's  Journal,  or  Diary, transcribed  hy  my  Brother  Jack,  August  27,  172G,  and  from  him  hyviij 

Fthnuiry,7,  1730-1. 
An  Account  of  Noises  and  disturbances  in  my  House,  at  Epworth,  Linooloshire,  in  {December  and 

Jaimary,  1716. 

From  the  first  of  December,  my  children  and  servants  heard  many  strange  noises,  groans,  knock- 
ings.  &c.  in  every  story,  and  most  of  the  I'ooms  of  my  house.  But  I  hearing  nothing  of  it  myself, 
they  would  not  tell  me  for  some  time,  because,  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  if  it  boded  any 
ill  to  me,  I  could  not  hear  it.  When  it  increased,  and  the  family  could  not  easily  conceal  it,  they 
told  me  of  it. 

My  daughters  Susannah  and  Ann,  were  below  stairs  in  the  dining  room,  and  heard  first  at  the 
doors,  then  over  their  heads,  and  the  ni|;ht  after  a  knocking  under  iheir  feet,  though  nobody  was 
in  the  chambers  or  below  them.  The  like  they  and  my  servants  hcu'd  in  both  the  kitchens,  at  the 
door  against  the  partition,  and  over  them.  The  maid  servant  heard  groans  as  of  a  dying  man. 
My  daughter  Emilia  coming  down  stairs  to  draw  up  the  clock,  and  lock  the  door  at  ten  at  night,  as 
usual,  heard  under  the  staircase  a  sound  among  some  bottles  there,  as  if  they  had  been  all  dashed 
lo  pieces ;  but  when  she  looked,  all  was  safe. 

.•(ometlung,  like  the  steps  of  a  man,  was  heard  going  up  and  downstairs,  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
and  vast  rumblings  below  stairs,  and  in  the  garrets.  Mv  man,  who  lay  in  the  g.arret,  heard  some 
one  come  slaring  through  the  garret  to  his  chamber,  rattling  by  his  side,  as  if  against  his  shoes, 
though  he  had  none  there ;  at  other  times  walking  up  and  down  stairs,  when  all  the  house  were 
in  bed,  and  gobbling  like  a  turkey-cock  ;  noises  were  heard  in  the  nurserv  and  all  the  other  chajn- 
bers;  knocking  first  at  tte  feet  of  the  bed  and  behind  it;  and  a  scund' like  that  of  dancing  in  a 
matted  chamber,  next  the  nursery,  when  the  door  was  locked,  and  nobodv  in  it. 

My  wife  would  have  persuaded  them  it  was  rats  within  doors,  and  some  uiihicky  people  knocking 


■»■' I  V  ,^ '""'"gut  11  mignt  ue  somebody  without  the  house,  and  having  got  a 

mastiff,  hoped  he  would  soon  rid  me  of  it. 

The  next  night  I  heard  six  knocks,  but  not  so  loud  as  the  former.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  in 
tiemormngalter  Sunday  the  23d,  when  about  seven  my  daughter  Emily  called  her  mother  into 
the  "ur^ery  and  to  d  her  she  might  now  hear  the  noises  there.  She  went  in,  and  heard  it  at  the 
bedsteads,  then  under  the  bed,  then  at  the  head  of  it.    She  knocked,  and  it  answered  her.    SBe 
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irMjked  under  the  bed,  and  thought  somethings  ran  from  thence,  but  could  not  tell  of  what  shapej 
but  thought  it  most  like  a  badger. 

The  next  night  but  one,  we  were  awaked  about  one,  by  the  noises,  which  were  so  violent,  it  was 
in  vain  to  think  of  sleep  while  they  continued.  I  rose,  and  my  wife  would  rise  with  me.  We  went 
into  every  chamber.and  down  stairs ;  and  generally  as  we  went  into  one  room,  we  heart',  it  in  that 
behind  us,  though  all  the  family  had  been  in  bed  several  hours.  When  we  were  going  down  stairs, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  tliem,  we  heard,  as  Emily  had  done  before,  a  clashing  among  thr^  bottles,  as 
if  they  had  been  broke  all  to  pieces,  and  another  sound  distinct  from  it,  as  if  a  pecJk  of  money  had 
been  thrown  down  before  us.    The  same,  three  of  my  daughters  heard  at  another  time. 

We  went  through  the  hall  into  the  kitchen,  whcii  our  mastiff  came  whining  to  us,  as  he  did  al- 
ways after  the  first  night  of  its  coming;  for  then  he  barked  violently  at  it,  but  was  silent  after- 
wards, and  seemed  more  afraid  than  any  of  the  children.  We  still  heard  it  rattle  and  thunder  i» 
every  room  above  or  behind  us,  locked  as  well  as  open,  except  my  study,  where  as  yet  it  never 
came.    After  two,  we  went  to  bed,  and  were  pretty  quiet  xhe  rest  of  the  night. 

Wednesday  night,  December  26,  after,  or  a  little  before  ten,  my  daughter  Emilia  heard  the  sig- 
nal of  its  beginning  to  play,  with  which  she  was  perfectly  acquainted  ;  it  was  like  the  strong  wind- 
ing upof  a  jack.  She  called  us,  and  I  went  into  the  nursery,  where  it  used  to  be  most  violent.  The 
rest  of  the  children  were  asleep.  It  began  with  knocking  in  the  kitchen  underneath,  then  seemed 
to  be  at  the  bed's  feet,  then  under  the  bed,  at  last  at  the  head  of  it.  I  went  down  stairs,  and  knocked 
with  n)y  stick  against  the  joists  of  the  kitchen.  It  answered  nie  as  often  and  as  loud  as  I  knocked  ; 
but  then  I  knocked  as  I  usually  do  at  my  door,  1 —  2  8  4  5  6 — 7,  but  this  puzzled  it,  and  il  did  not 
nnswer,  or  not  in  the  same  method ;  though  the  children  heard  it  do  the  same  exactly  twice  or 
thrice  after. 

I  went  up  stairs,  and  found  it  still  knocking  hard,  though  with  some  respite,  sometimes  under  the 
bed,  sometimes  at  the  bed's  head.  I  observed  my  children  that  they  were  frighted  in  their  sleep, 
and  trembled  very  much  till  it  waked  tbem.  I  stayed  there  alone,  bid  them  go  to  sleep,  and  sat  at 
the  bed's  feet  by  them,  when  the  noise  began  again.  1  asked  it  what  it  was,  and  why  it  disturbed 
innocent  children,  and  did  not  come  to  me  in  my  study,  if  it  had  any  thing  to  say  to  me.  Soon  after 
it  gave  one  knock  on  the  outside  of  the  house.  All  the  rest  were  within,  and  knocked  otT  for  that 
night. 

I  went  out  of  doors,  sometimes  alone,  at  others  with  company,  and  walked  round  the  house,  but 
«ould  see  or  hear  nothing.  Several  nights  the  latch  of  our  lodging  chamber  would  be  lifted  up 
very  often,  when  all  were  in  bed.  One  night,  when  the  noise  was  great  in  the  kitchen,  and  on  a 
deal  partition,  and  the  door  in  the  yard,  the  latch  whereof  was  often  lifted  up,  my  daughter  Emilia 
wentand  held  it  fast  on  the  inside,  but  it  was  still  lifted  up,  and  the  door  pushed  violently  against 
her,  though  nothing  was  to  be  seen  on  the  outside. 

When  we  were  at  prayers,  and  came  to  the  prayers  for  King  George,  and  the  Prince,  it  would 
make  a  great  noise  over  our  heads  constantly,  whence  some  of  the  family  called  it  a  Jacobite.  I 
have  been  thrice  pushed  by  an  invisible  power,  once  against  the  corner  of  my  desk  in  the  study,  a 
second  time  against  the  door  of  the  matted  chamber,  a  third  time  against  the  right  side  of  the  frame 
of  my  study  door,  as  1  was  going  in. 

I  followed  the  noise  into  almost  every  room  in  the  house,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  with  lights 
and  without,  and  have  sat  alone  for  some  time,  and  when  I  heard  the  noise,  spoke  to  it  to  tell  me 
what  it  was,  but  never  heard  any  articulate  voice,  and  only  once  or  twice  two  or  three  feeble 
squeaks, (I  little  louder  than  the  chirping  of  a  bird,  but  not  like  the  noise  of  rats,  which  I  have  often 
lieard. 

I  had  designed  on  Friday,  December  the  23th,  to  make  a  visit  to  a  friend,  Mr.  Downs,  at  Nor- 
mandy, and  stay  some  days  with  him,  but  the  noises  w  ere  so  boisterous  on  Thursday  night,  that  I 
did  not  care  to  leave  my  family.  So  I  went  to  Mr.  Hoole,  of  Haxsey,  and  deshed  his  company  on 
Friday  night.  He  came  ;  and  it  began  after  ten,  a  little  later  than  ordinarv.  The  younger  children 
were  gone  to  bed,  the  rest  of  the  family  and  Mr.  Hoole  were  together  in  "the  matted  chamber.  I 
sent  the  servants  down  to  fetch  in  some  fuel,  went  with  them,  and  staid  in  the  kitchen  till  they 
came  in.  When  they  were  gone,  I  heard  loud  noises  against  the  doors  and  partition,  and  at  length 
the  usual  signal,  though  somewhat  after  the  time.  I  bad  never  heard  it  before,  but  knew  it  by  the 
Inscription  my  daughter  had  given  me.  It  was  much  like  the  turning  about  of  a  windmill  when 
the  wind  changes.  When  the  servants  returned,  I  went  up  to  the  company,  who  h.id  heard  the 
other  noises  below,  but  not  the  signal.  We  heard  all  the  knocking  as  usual,  from  one  chamber  to 
another,  but  at  its  going  ofi',  like  the  rubbing  of  a  beast  against  the  wall;  but  from  that  time  til! 
January  the  24th,  we  were  quiet. 

Having  received  a  letter  from  Samuel  the  day  before  relating  to  it,  I  read  what  I  had  written  of 
h  to  my  family ;  and  this  day  at  morning  prayer,  the  family  heard  the  usual  knocks  at  the  prnyct- 
for  the  King. — At  night  they  were  more  distinct,  both  in  the  prayer  for  the  King,  and  that  for  the 
Prince  ;  and  one  very  loud  knock  at  the  omen  was  heard  by  my  wife,  and  most  of  my  children,  at 
the  inside  of  my  bed.  I  heard  nothing  myself.  After  nine,  Robert  Brown  sitting  alone  by  the  fire 
in  the  back  kitchen,  something  came  out  of  the  copper  hole  like  a  rabbit,  but  less,  and  turned  round 
five  times  very  swiftly.  Its  ears  lay  flat  upon  its  neck,  and  its  little  scut  stood  straight  up.  He  ran 
after  it  with  the  tongs  in  his  hands,  but  when  he  could  find  nothing,  he  was  frighted,  and  went  to 
the  maid  in  the  parlour. 

On  Friday,  tlie  25tli,  having  prayers  at  church,  I  shortened  as  usual,  those  in  the  family  at  morn- 
ing, omitting  the  confession,  absolution,  and  prayers  for  the  King  and  Prince.  I  observed,  when 
this  is  done,  there  is  no  knocking.  I  therefore  used  them  one  morning  for  a  trial ;  at  the  name  of 
King  George,  it  began  to  knock,  and  did  the  same  when  I  prayed  for  the  prince.  Two  knocks  I 
heard,  but  took  no  notice  after  prayers,  till  after  all  who  were  in  the  room,  ten  persons  besides  me, 
spoke  of  it,  and  said  they  heard  it.  No  noise  at  all  the  rest  of  the  prayers. 
Sunday,  January  27.    Two  soft  strokes  at  the  morning  prayers  for  King  George,  above  stairs. 

Addenda  to  andjrom  my  Father's  Diary. 

Friday,  December  21.  Knocking  I  heard  first,  I  think,  this  night ;  to  which  disturbances,  I  hope, 
God  will  in  his  good  time  put  an  end. 
.Sunday,  December  23.  Not  much  disturbed  with  the  noises  that  are  now  grown  customary  to  ane. 
Wednesday,  December  26.    Sat  up  to  hear  noises.    Strange !  spoke  to  it,  knocked  off. 
Friday,  28.    The -noises  very  boisterous  and  disturbing  this  night. 
Saturday  29.     Not  frighted,  with  the  continued  disturbance  of  my  family. 
Xuesuay,  Janaary  1, 1717.    >Iy  family  have  had  no  disturbance  since  I  went 
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Memorandum  of  JaeVt. 

The  first  time  my  mother  ever  heard  anv  unusual  noise  at  Epworth,  was  lone  beftire  the  distiip- 
bancc  of  I'Iri  Jeflery.  M.v  bmther.  lately  come  from  London,  had  one  evening-  a  sharp  quarrel  with 
inv  fister  SiiUey,  at  which  time,  my  mother  happening  to  be  above  in  her  own  chamber,  the  door  and 
winii'iws  runt: "and  ianed  very  loud,  and  presently  several  distinct  strokes,  three  by  three,  were 
s'ru'-k.  From  ibat  nighlit  never  failed  to  give  police  m  much  the  same  manner,  against  any  signal 
misfortune,  or  illness  of  any  belonging  to  the  family. 

Of  the  etnaal  Circumstances  ichkhfoUow,  most,  if  not  all,  the  Family  were  frequent  Witnesses. 

I.  Presently  after  any  noise  was  heard,  the  wind  coramonlj'  rose,  and  whistled  very  loud  round 
the  house,  and  increased  wiih  it.  ^        .    ,      .,, 

".  The  sienal  was  fiven,  which  my  father  likens  to  the  turninfr  round  of  a  wind-mill  when  the 
wind  clianfrps ;  Mr.  fioole  (Rec'or  of  llaxey)  to  the  planing  of  deal  boards  ;  ray  sister  to  the  sw  ift 
winding  no  of  a  jack.    It  commonly  began  at  the  corner  of  tlie  top  of  the  nursery. 

3.  Before  it  came  into  any  room,  the  latches  were  frequently  lifted  uji,  the  windows  clattered,  and 
whate\t;r  iro^i  or  l)ra«s  was  aixiit  the  chamber,  rung  and  jarred  exceedingly. 

4.  When  it  was  in  any  room,  let  (hem  make  what  noise  they  would,  as  they  sometimes  did  on 
pnrpo«e,  its  dead  hollow"  note  would  be  clearly  hfiarri  above  tbcmail. 

5.  It  constantly  knocked  while  the  prayers  for  the  King  and  Prince  were  repeating,  and  was 
plainly  heard  by  all  in  the  room,  but  my  father,  and  someiinies  by  him,  as  were  also  the  thundering 
knocks  at  the  mr.cn. 

6.  The  sound  very  often  seemed  in  the  air  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  nor  could  they  ever  make  any 
suchlheniselves.  by  any  contrivance.  ,.,     ^ 

7.  Though  it  seemed  to  rattle  dow  n  the  pewter,  to  clap  the  doors,  draw  the  curtains,  kick  the 
man's  slioes  up  and  down,  Sec.  yet  it  never  moved  any  tiling  except  the  latches,  otherwise  than  ma- 
fcin"  it  tremble ;  unless  once,  when  it  threw-  open  the  nursery  door. 

gfxhe  mastiff,  i hough  be  barked  violently  at  it  the  fir.n  day  he  came,  yet  whenever  it  came  after 
that,  nav,  sometimes  before  the  family  perceived  it,  he  ran  whining,  or  quite  silent,  to  shelter  him- 
self behind  some  of  the  company. 

9.  It  never  came  by  day,  till  my  mother  ordered  the  horn  to  be  blown. 

10.  After  that  time,  scarce  any  one  could  go  from  one  room  into  another,  but  the  latch  of  the  room 
they  went  to  was  lifted  up  before  they  touched  it. 

II.  It  never  came  once  into  my  father's  study,  till  he  talked  to  it  sharply,  called  it  dertf  and  dumb 
dcz-i'.  and  bid  it  cease  to  disturb  the  innocent  children,  and  come  to  him  in  his  study,  if  it  had  any 
thing  to  sav  to  him. 

12.  From  the  time  of  my  mother's  desiring  it  not  to  disturb  her  from  five  to  six,  it  was  never 
heard  in  her  chamber  from  five  till  she  came  down  stairs,  nor  at  any  other  time,  when  she  was  em- 
ploved  in  devotion. 

l"f5.  Whether  our  clock  went  right  or  wrong,  it  always  came,  as  near  as  could  be  guessed,  when 
by  the  night  it  wanted  a  quarter  of  ten. 

Jl/v  Mother''s  Account  to  Jack. 

Aug.  27.  1726. 

About  ten  davs  after  Nanny  Marshall  had  heard  unusual  groans  at  the  dining  room  door,  Emily 
came  and  told 'me  that  the  servants  and  children  had  been  several  times  frighted  with  strange 
groan>  and  knorkings  al)out  the  house.  1  answered,  that  the  rats  John  Mnw  had  frightened  from 
his  house,  by  blowing  a  horn  there,  were  come  into  ours,  and  ordered  (hat  one  should  be  sent  for. 
Jloily  was  much  displeased  at  it.  and  said,  if  it  was  any  thing  supernatural,  it  certainly  would  be 
verv'angrv,  and  more  troublesome.  However,  the  born  was  blown  in  the  gairets  ;  and  the  effect 
•was,  that  whereas  before  the  noises  were  always  in  the  night,  from  this  lime  they  were  heard  at  all 
hours  dav  and  night. 

Soon  after,  about  seven  in  the  morning,  Emily  came  and  desired  me  to  go  into  the  nursery, 
where  I  should  be  convinced  Ihev  were  not  startled  at  nothing.  On  my  coming  thither,  I  heard  a 
knocking  at  the  feet,  and  quickly  after  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  1  desired  if  it  was  a  spirit  it  \yould 
answer  me.  and  knocking  several  times  with  my  fool  on  the  ground,  wiih  seve.'al  pauses.it  re- 
peated under  the  sole  of  my  feet  exactlv  the  same  number  of  strokes,  n  iih  the  verj'  same  intervals. 
Ke7.zy,  then  six  or  seven  years  old,  said,  let  ir  answ  er  me  too,  if  it  can,  and  stamping,  the  same 
sounds  were  returned  that  she  made,  many  times,  successively. 

Upon  my  looking  under  the  bed,  something  ran  out  pretty  much  like  a  badger,  and  seemed  to 
run  directly  under  Emily's  petticoats,  who  sat  opposite  to  ine  on  the  other  side.  1  went  out,  and 
one  or  two  nights  after,  when  we  were  just  got  to  bed,  I  heard  nine  strokes,  three  by  three,  on  the 
other  side  the  bed.  rs  if  one  had  struck  violently  on  a  chest  with  a  large  .stick.  Mr.  Wesley  leapt 
up, called  Hetty,  who  alone  was  up  in  the  house,  and  searched  every  room  in  the  house,  but  to  no 
pui-jjose.  It  continued  from  this  time  to  knock  and  groan  frequently  at  all  hours,  nay  and  night; 
only  1  earnestly  desired  it  might  not  disturb  me  lielwcen  five  and  six  in  the  evening,  and  there  ne- 
ver Wiis^ny  noise  in  my  room  after  during  that  time. 

,\t  othcrtinies.  I  have  often  heard  it  over  my  njantle  tree,  and  once,  coming  up  after  dinner,  a 
erad.le  seemed  to  be  strongly  rocked  in  my  chaniber.  Whin  1  went  in,  the  sound  seemed  to  be  in 
the  nursery.  When  I  was  in  the  nursery,  it  seemed  in  my  chamber  again.  One  night  Mr.  W.  and 
1  were  waied  by  someone  running  down  the  garret  stairs,  then  down  the  broad  stairs,  then  up  the 
narrow  ones,  then  up  the  gairet  stairs,  then  down  again,  and  so  the  same  round.  The  rooms  trcm- 
bie('  as  it  passed  along,  and  the  doors  shook  exceedingly,  so  that  the  clattering  of  the  latches  was 
very  loud. 

Mr.  W.  proposing  to  rise,  I  ro.se  w  'tb  bim,  and  went  down  the  broad  stairs,  hand  in  hand,  to  light 
a  candle.  Xeai-  the  foot  of  them  a  large  \wt  of  money  seemed  to  be  poured  out  at  my  waist,  and  to 
run  jingling  down  my  night-gov.n  to  inv  feet.  Presently  after  we  heard  the  noiie  as  of  a  v,-iS'  stone 
thrown  among  several  dozen  of  bolties."  which  lay  under  the  stairs:  but  upon  our  looiiing  no  hurt 
■was  done.  In  the  ball  the  maslifT  met  us,  crving  and  striving  to  get  between  us.  We  returned  up 
into  tlie  nui'sery,  «  here  the  noise  was  very  great.  The  children  were  all  asleep,  but  panting,  trem- 
bling, and  -.-.vealing  extremely. 

Shortly  after,  en  Mr.  Wesley's  invitation.  Mr.  Hoole  staid  a  night  with  us.  As  we  were  all  sitting 
round  the  fire  in  the  matted  chan.bcr,  he  asked  whether  that  .'ferlle  knocking  v/:.s  it  t  I  told  hi  a 
yes,  anil  it  cominued  the  sound,  which  was  much  lower  ihon  usual.  This  was  observable  that 
whil:  we  were  talking  loikd  in  the  Siime  room,  the  noise,  seemingly  lower  than  any  of  our  voices, 
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was  disiiiictly  heard  above  them  all.    These  were  the  most  remarkable  pns-ages  I  remember,  ex- 
cept such  as  were  coiumcm  to  all  the  family. 

Ml/  Sister  Smily^s  Account  to  Jack. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  time  when,  as  T  was  toUl,  the  noises  were  heard.  T  went  from  my  mo- 
ther's rooiii,  who  was  just  eoiie  to  bed,  to  the  be^t  clianihcr,  to  fftch  my  sister  Siiliey's  candle. 
When  I  was  there,  tlieWindows  and  doors  beifan  to  jar.  and  ring  esceedingly,  and  presently  after  I 
heard  a  sound  in  the  kifhen,  as  if  a  vast  stone  coal  had  I)een  thrown  down,  and  mashed  to  pieces. 
1  went  down  thither  with  my  caudle,  and  fuunil  notliiiifr  more  than  u.^^uai  ;  but  as  I  was  fjoinp  by 
the  screen,  somelhinsj  hejian  linocking  on  the  other  side,  jast  even  wilh  my  head.  When  (  looked 
on  the  iividc,  the  knocUine  was  on  the  (mtside  of  it;  but  as  soon  as  I  could  get  round,  it  was  -it  the 
inside  again.  I  followed  to  and  fro  several  times,  till  at  last,  finding  it  lo  no  purpose,  and  tui'iiiiij 
about  to  go  away  before  I  was  out  of  the  room,  the  latch  i'\  the  back  kitchen  door  was  lifted  up 
many  times.  I  opened  the  door  and  looked  out,  but  could  see  nol)ody.  I  tried  to  shut  the  door,  but 
it  was  thrust  against  nie, audi  could  feel  the  latch,  whic.'i  I  held  in  my  hand,  moving  upwards  aX- 
the  same  time.  I  looked  out  again,  but  frnding  it  was  labour  lost,  clapped  the  door  to,  and  locked 
it.  Immediately  the  latch  was  moved  strongly  up  and  down,  hut  I  left  it,  and  went  up  tlie  worst 
stairs,  from  whence  I  heard,  as  if  a  great  stone  had  been  thrown  among  the  bottles,  which  lay  under 
the  best  stairs.     However  I  went  to  bed. 

From  this  lime,  I  beard  it  every  night,  for  two  or  three  weeks.  It  continued  a  month  in  its  full 
majesty,  night  and  day.  Then  it  intermitted  a  fortnight  or  mere,  and  when  it  began  again,  it 
knocked  only  ou  nights,  and  grew  less  and  less  troublesume,  till  at  last  it  went  quite  away.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  it  used  to  knock  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  and  seemed  further  and  further 
lifT,  till  it  ceased  to  be  heard  at  all. 

My  Sister  Molly's  Account  to  JacJc. 

August  27. 

I  have  always  thought  it  was  November,  the  rest  of  our  family  think  it  was  the  Ist  of  December, 
1716,  when  Nanny  .Mnrshnll,  who  had  a  bowl  of  butter  in  her  hand,  ran  to  me.  and  two  or  three 
more  of  my  sisters,  in  the  dining  room,  and  told  us  she  bad  heard  several  groans  in  the  hali,  as  of  a 
dying  man.  We  thought  it  was  Mr.  Turpiiie,  who  had  the  stone,  and  used  sometimes  to  come  and 
see  us.  About  a  fortnight  after,  when  my  sister  Sukey  and  I  were  going  to  bed,  she  told  me  how 
she  was  frightened  in  the  dining  room,  the  day  before,  by  a  noise,  first  at  the  foiling  door,  and  then 
•ver  head.  I  was  reading  at  the  table,  and  had  scarce  told  her  I  believed  nothing  of  it,  when  seve- 
ral knocks  were  given  just  under  my  feet.  We  both  made  haste  into  bed,  and  just  as  we  laid  down, 
the  warming  pan  by  the  bedside  jarred  and  rung,  as  did  the  latch  of  the  door,  which  w<is  lifted 
swiftly  up  and  down  ;  presently  a  great  chain  seemed  to  fall  on  the  outside  of  the  door  (we  were  in 
the  best  chamber.)  the  door,  latch,  hinges,  the  warming  pan,  and  windows  jarred,  and  the  bouse 
sliook  from  top  to  bottom. 

A  few  days  after,  between  five  and  six  in  the  evening,  I  was  bj-  myself  in  the  dining  room.  Tlie 
Joor  seemed  to  open,  though  it  was  still  shut,  and  somebody  walked  in  a  night-gown  trailing  upon 
the  ground  (nothing  appearing.)  and  seemed  logo  leisurely  round  me.  I  started  up,  and  ran  up 
stairs  to  my  mother's  chamber,  and  told  the  story  to  her  anil  my  sister  Emily.  A  lew  nights  after, 
my  father  ordered  me  to  light  him  to  his  study.  .lust  as  he  had  unlocked  it,  the  latch  was  lifted  up 
for  him.  The  same  (after  we  blew  the  horn)  was  often  done  to  me,  as  well  by  day  as  by  night.  Of 
many  o  her  things  all  the  family  as  well  as  me  were  v.ilnesse.s. 

Aly  father  went  into  the  nursery  from  the  matted  cliamlier,  where  we  were,  by  himself  in  the  dark. 
It  knocked  very  loud  on  the  pres.s-bed  head.  He  adjured  it  to  tell  him  why  it  came,  but  it  seemed 
to  take  no  notice  ;  at  which  he  was  very  angry,  spoke  sharply,  called  it  deaf  and  dumb  devil,  and 
repeati'd  hisaiijuralion.  Siy  sisters  were  terribly  afraid  it  would  speak.  When  he  had  done,  it 
knockerl  his  knock  on  the  bed's  head,  so  exceeding  violently,  as  If  it  would  break  it  to  shivers,  and 
from  tliat  time  we  heard  nothing  till  near  a  month  after. 

My  Sister  Sulcty^?  Account  to  Jaclc. 

T  believed  nothing  of  it  till  about  a  fortnight  after  the  first  noises,  then  one  night  1  sat  up  on  pur- 
pose to  hear  it.  Willie  I  was  working  in  the  best  chamber,  and  earnestly  desiring  to  hear  it.  a 
knocking  began  just  under  my  feet.  .\s  I  knew  the  room  below  was  locked,  I  was  frightened, 
and  leapt  into  bed  with  all  my  clothes  on.  I  afterwards  heard  as  it  were  a  great  chain  fall,  and  af- 
ter some  time,  tlie  usual  noises  at  ali  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  One  night  hearin<r  it  \\as  most  vi- 
olent in  the  nursery,  I  resolved  to  iie  there.  Late  at  night,  '.everal  strong  knocks  were  given  on  the 
two  lowest  stei's  of  the  garret  staii  s,  which  were  close  to  the  nursery  door.  The  ialch  of  the  door 
then  jarred,  and  seemed  to  be  swiftly  moved  to  and  fro,  and  presently  began  knocking  about  a  yard 
within  the  room,  on  the  floor.  It  then  came  gradually  to  sister  Hetty's  bed,  who  trembled  strong- 
ly in  her  sleep.  I'  beat  very  loud  three  stroke? at  a  lime,  on  the  bed's  head.  Wy  father  came,  and 
adjured  it  to  speak, but  it  knocked  on  for  some  time,  and  then  removed  to  the  room  over,  where  it 
knocked  my  father's  knock  on  the  ground,  as  if  it  would  beat  the  house  down.  I  had  no  mind  tn 
stay  longer,  but  got  up,  and  went  to  sister  Em  and  my  mother,  who  were  in  her  room,  i  loio  thence 
we  heal  li  the  noises  again  from  the  nursery.  I  proposed  pl;;ying  a  game  at  cards,  but  we  had  scan-e 
begun,  when  a  knocking  began  under  our  feet.  We  left  olf  playing,  anu  it  removed  back  again  into 
the  nursery,  where  it  continued  till  towards  morning. 

S liter  Naney^s  Account  to  Jucle, 

September  10. 

The  first  noise  my  sister  Nancy  heard,  was  in  the  best  chamber,  with  my  sister  Molly  atid  ray  sis- 
ter Sukey ;  soon  a'.fer  niy  father  had  ordered  her  to  blow  a  horn  in  the  garrets,  where  it  was  knocK- 
ing  violently.  She  was  terribly  afraid,  being  obliged  to  go  in  the  dark, and  kneeling  down  on  the 
stairs,  desired  that,  as  she  acted  not  to  please  herself,  it  might  have  no  power  over  her.  As  soou  as 
she  came  into  the  room  tlie  noi^e  ceased,  nor  did  it  begin  again  till  near  ten  ;  but  then,  and  for 
a  good  while,  it  made  much  greater,  and  more  frequent  noises  than  it  had  done  bef  ire.  When  she 
afterwards  came  into  the  chamber  in  the  day  time,  iicommonlv  walked  after  her  from  room  to  roou:. 
It  followed  her  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  ntber,  and  back  again,  as  often  as  she  went  back  : 
and  whatever  she  did  which  made  any  sort  of  noise,  the  same  thing  seemed  just  to  be  done  behind 
her. 

When  five  or  six  were  set  in  the  nursery  together,  a  cradle  would  seem  to  be  strongly  rocked  ia 
the  room  over,  though  uo  cradle  had  ever  h.-en  there.  One  night  she  was  ^sitting  on  the  press-bed, 
playinj  at  cards  with  some  of  m>-  sisters,  wben  my  sister  Molly,  tilty,  Patty,  and  Keizy,  were  in  tlie 
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room,  and  Robert  l!ro\vn.  The  bed  on  vvliich  my  sister  Nancy  sat,  was  lifted  up  wiili  her  oli  u. 
SlieleapKlowiiand  said,  "  surely  old  .lelTerv  would  not  run  away  with  her."  However,  tbey  per- 
suaded her  to  sit  down  ag-ain,  which  fehe  had  scarce  done,  when  it  was  again  lifted  up  several  limes 
successively,  a  considerable  height,  upon  which  she  left  her  seat,  and  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  t5 
sit  there  any  more. 

Whenever  they  began  to  mention  Mr.  S.  it  presently  beg^an  to  knock,  arid  continued  to  do  so  till 
they  changed  the  discourse.  .\U  the  time  my  sister  Sukcy  was  writing-  her  List  letter  to  him,  it  made 
a  very  fjreat  noiM' nil  round  tl'.i!  room,  and  the  night  after  she  set  out  for  London,  it  knocked  till 
morning:  with  srarrc  any  intermiS'Sion. 

Mr.  Hoole  rc-id  prayers  once,  hut  it  knocked  as  usual  at  the  prayer*  for  the  King-  and  Prince. 
TheknocUin'_;s  ,ii  those  prayers  we  le  only  toward.^  the  beginning-  of  the  disturbances,  for  a  week  or 
thereabouts. 

T/it  Rev.  Mr.  Hooh's  Account. 

September  16. 

As  soon  as  I  came  to  Kpworth,  Mr.  Wesley  felling-  me,  he  sent  for  me  to  conjure,  I  knew  not 
what  he  meant,  till  some  of  your  sisters  (old  me  what  had  happened,  and  that  I  was  sent  for  to  sit 
up.  1  cxpecled  evei-y  hour,  it  being-  then  about  noon,  to  hear  something  extraordinary,  but  to  no 
purpo-;!'.  .'Vt  Slipper  loo,  and  at  pr.ivers,  all  was  silent,  contrary  to  custom,  but  soon  after  one  of  the 
maids,  w  ho  went  uj)  to  sheet  a  bed,  brought  the  alarm,  that  JefTery  was  come  above  stairs.  We  all 
went  up,  and  as  we  were  standing  lound  the  fire  in  the  east  chamber,  something  began  knocking 
just  on  (he  other  side  of  (he  wall,  on  the  chimney-piece,  as  with  a  key.  Presently  the  knocking  was 
under  our  leet,  Mr.  Wesley  and  I  went  down,  he  with  a  great  deal  of  hope,  and  I  with  fear.  As 
soon  as  we  were  in  the  kitchen,  the  sound  was  above  us  in  the  room  we  had  left.  We  returned  up 
the  narrow  stairs,  and  beard  at  the  broad  stairs  head,  some  one  slaring  with  their  feet  (all  the  fami- 
ly being  now  in  bed  beside  us)  and  then  trailing,  as  it  were,  and  rustling  with  a  silk  night-gown. 
Quickly  it  was  in  the  nursery,  at  the  bed's  head,  knocking  as  it  had  done  at  first,  three  by  three. — 
Mr.  Wesley  spoke  to  it,  and  said  he  believed  it  was  the  devil,  and  soon  after  it  knocked  at  the  wiu- 
dow,  and  changed  its  sound  into  one  like  the  plaining  of  boards.  From  thence  it  went  on  the  out- 
ward south  side  ofthe  house, sounding  fainterand  fainter,  till  it  was  heard  no  more. 

I  was  at  no  other  time  than  this  during  the  noises  at  Epworth,  and  do  not  now  rememberany  mofe 
circumstances  than  these. 

Epwor(h,Scpt.  1. 

My  sister  Kezzy  says  she  remembers  nothing  else,  but  that  it  knocked  my  father's  knock,  ready 
to  beat  the  house  down  in  the  nursery  one  night. 

Robin  Brou'ii's  Account  to  Jacl: 

The  first  time  Robin  Brown,  my  father's  man,  heard  it,  was  when  he  was  fetching  down  some 
eorn  from  the  garrets.  Somewhat  knocked  on  a  door  just  by  him,  which  made  him  run  away  down 
stairs.  From  that  time  it  used  frequently  to  visit  him  in  bed,  walking  up  tlie  garret  stairs,  anil  in  the 
garrets,  like  a  man  in  jack  boots,  with  a  night  gown  trailing  after  him,  then  lifting  up  his  latch  and 
making- it  jar,  and  miking  presently  a  noise  in  his  room  like  the  gobljling  of  a  turkey-cock,  then 
stumbling  over  bis  shoes  or  boots  by  the  bed  side.  Jle  was  resolved  once  to  be  too  hard  for  it,  and 
so  took  a  large  niastifi"  we  had  just  got,  to  bed  with  him,  and  left  his  shoes  and  boots  below  stairs  ; 
but  he  might  as  well  have  spared  his  labour,  for  it  was  exactly  the  same  thing,  whether  any  were 
there  or  no.  The  same  sound  was  heard  as  if  theie  had  been  forty  pairs.  The  dog  iadeed  was  a 
great  comfort  to  him,  for  as  soon  as  the  latch  began  tojar,  he  crept  into  bed,  made  such  an  howling 
and  barking  together,  in  sp'teof  all  tlie  man  could  do,  that  he  alarmed  most  of  the  family. 

Soon  after,  being  grinding  corn  in  the  garrets,  and  happening  to  stop  a  little,  the  handle  of  the 
mill  was  turned  round  with  great  swiftness.  He  said  nothing-  vexed  him,  but  that  the  mill  was 
empty.  JI  corn  had  been  in  it,  old  Jeffery  might  have  ground  his  heart  out  for  him  ;  he  would  ne- 
ver have  disturbed  him. 

One  night  being  ill,  he  was  leaning  his  head  upon  the  back  kitchen  chimney  (the  jam  he  called 
it)  with  the  tongs  in  his  hands,  when  from  behind  the  oven-stop,  which  lay  by  the  fire,  somewhat 
same  out  like  a  white  rabbit  It  turned  round  before  him  several  times,  and  then  ran  to  the 
same  place  again.  He  was  frighted,  started  up,  and  ran  with  the  tongs  into  the  parlour,  (di- 
ning room.) 

D.  R.  Epworth,  Aug.  ST, 

Betty  Massy  one  day  came  to  me  in  the  parlour,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  old  Jeflery,  for  she 
said  she  thought  there  was  no  such  thing.  When  we  had  talked  a  little  about  it,  I  knocked  Ihree 
times  with  a  reel  1  had  in  my  hand,  against  the  dining  room  ceiling,  and  the  same  were  presently  re- 
peated. She  desired  me  to  knock  so  again,  which  I  did,  but  they  were  answered  with  thiee  more 
so  violently, as  shook  the  house,  though  no  one  was  in  the  chamber  over  us.  She  jirayed  me  to 
knock  no  more  for  fear  it  should  come  in  to  us. 

Epworth,  Aug.  3J,  1726. 

John  and  Kitty  Maw,  who  lived  over  against  us,  listened  several  nights  in  the  time  ofthe  distur- 
bance, but  could  never  hear  any  thing. 

NARRATiy E  draum  iip  by  John  Wesley,  and  published  by  him  in  the  ArmimaH  Magazine. 

When  I  v.-as  very  young,  I  heard  several  letters  read,  wrote  to  my  elder  brother  by  my  father, 
giving  an  account  of  strange  disturbances,  which  were  in  his  house  at  Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire. 

When  1  went  down  thither,  in  (he year  1720, 1  carefully  inquired  into  the  particulais.  I  spoke  to 
each  ofthe  persons  who  were  then  in  the  house,  and  took  down  what  each  could  testify  of  his  or  her 
own  knowledge.    The  sum  of  which  was  this. 

On  Doc.  2, 171C,  while  Robert  Brown,  my  father's  servant,  wa?  sitting  with  one  of  the  maids  a 
little  beiore  ten  at  night,  in  the  dining  room  which  opened  into  the  garden,  they  both  heard  one 
knurling  at  the  dooi-.  Robert  rose  and  opened  it,  but  could  see  nobody.  Quickly  it  knocked  again 
and  groaned.  "  It  is  Mr.  iTurpine,"  said  Robei  I :  "  he  has  (he  stone,  and  uses  to  groan  so."  He 
opened  the  door  again  twice  or  thrice,  (he  knocking  being  twice  or  thrice  repeated.  But  still  seeing 
nothing,  am!  being  a  little  startled,  they  rose  and  went  up  to  l^fed.  W  hen  Robert  came  to  the  top 
ot  the  gari  et  stairs,  he  saw  a  hand  mill,  which  was  at  a  little  distance,  whirled  about  very  swiftly. 
When  he  related  this  he  said,  "  Nought  vexed  me,  but  that  il  Was  empty.  I  (bought,  if  it  had  but 
been  full  ol  malt  he  might  have  ground  his  heart  out  for  me."  When  he  w.-is  in  bed,  he  heard  as  it 
were  the  gnl>bling  of  a  turkey-cock,  close  to  the  bed  .side  :  and  soon  after,  (he  sound  of  one  stum- 
bling over  .lis  shoes  and  boots,  but  there  were  none  there:  he  had  left  them  below-.  The  next  day  he 
and  the  maid  ndaled  these  (lungs  to  the  other  maid,  who  laughed  heartily,  and  said,  "  What  a  couple 
ol  lools  are  you  !   I  defy  any  Uiuig  to  fright  me."   After  chumiug  in  the  cvtuing,  she  put  the  butter 
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,in  n  tray,  and  had  no  sooner  carried  it  into  (he  dairy,  than  she  heard  a  knocking  on  the  shelf  where 
several  puncheons  of  milk  stood,  first  above  the  shelf,  then  below,  she  took  the  candle  and  search- 
ed both  above  and  I  -lnw  ;  but  beinf:  able  to  find  nothing-,  threw  down  butter,  tray  and  all,  and  ran 
away  for  life.  The  next  evening  between  five  and  six  o'clock  my  sister  Molly,  tiien  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  sitting  in  the  dining-  room,  reading^,  heard  as  if  it  were  the  door  tliat  led  into  the  hall 
open,  and  a  person  walking;  iii,  that  seemed  to  have  on  a  silk  night-gown,  rustling:;  and  trailing  along. 
It  seemed  to  walk  round  lier,  t!:en  to  tlie  door,  then  round  again  :  but  she  could  see  nothing.  She 
thought,  "it  signifies  nothing  to  run  away :  for  whatever  it  is,  it  can  run  faster  than  me."  So  she 
rose,  put  her  book  under  her  arm,  anil  walked  slowly  away.  After  supper,  she  was  sitting  v.ith  my 
sister  Sukey,  (about  a  year  older  than  her,)  in  one  cf  the  chambers,  and  felling  her  what  had  hap- 
j)ened,  she  ([uite  made  light  of  it ;  telling-  her,  "  I  wonder  you  are  so  easily  frighted  ;  I  woukl  fain 
see  what  would  fright  me."  Presently  a  knocking  began  under  the  table.  She  took  the  candle  and 
looked,  hut  could  find  eolhing.  Tiien  the  iron  casement  began  to  clatter,  and  the  lid  of  a  warmings 
pan.  Next  tha  latch  of  the  door  moved  up  and  down  -.vithout  ceasing.  She  started  up,  leaped  into 
the  bed  without  undressing,  pulleil  the  bed  clothes  over  her  head,  and  never  ventured  to  look  up  till 
next  morning.  A  niglit  or  two  after,  my  sister  Hetty,  a  year  younger  than  my  sister  Molly,  was 
waiting  as  usnal,  be!  ween  nine  and  ten,  to  take  awa)  my  father's  candle,  when  she  heard  one  com- 
ing down  the  garret  stairs,  walking  slowly  by  her,  then  going  down  the  best  stairs,  then  up  the  back 
stairs,  and  no  the  garret  stairs.  And  at  evei-y  step,  it  seemed  the  house  shook  from  top  to  bottom. 
Just  then  my  father  Knocked-  She  went  in,  took  his  candle,  and  got  to  bed  as  fast  as  possible.  In 
the  morning  she  told  this  to  iny  eldest  sister,  v/ho  toki  her,"  You  know  I  believe  none  of  these 
things.  Pray  let  me  take  away  the  candle  to-night  and  I  will  find  out  the  trick."  She  accordingly 
took  my  sister  Hetty's  place,  and  had  no  sooner  taken  away  the  candle,  than  she  heard  a  noise  be- 
low. She  hastened  downstiurs,  to  the  hall,  where  the  noise  was.  Eut  it  was  then  in  the  kitchen. 
She  ran  into  the  kitchen,  where  it  was  drumming  on  the  inside  of  t!ie  screen.  When  she  went, 
round  it  was  drumming  on  the  outside,  and  so  always  on  the  side  ojiiosite  to  her.  Then  she  heard  a 
knocking  at  the  back  kitchen  door.  Sheran  to  it,  linhicked  it  softly,  and  when  the  knocking  was 
repeated,  suddenly  opened  it :  but  nothing  r.as  to  be  seen.  As  soon  As  she  had  shut  it,  the  knocking 
began  again;  she  opened  it  again,  but  could  see  nothing:  when  she  went  to  shut  the  door,  it  wais 
violently  thrust  against  her;  she  let  it  fly  open,  but  nothing  appeared.  She  went  again  to  shut  it, 
and  it  was  again  thrust  against  her:  but  she  set  her  knee  and  her  shoulder  to  the  door,  forced  it  to, 
and  turned  the  key.  Then  the  knocking  began  again :  but  she  let  it  go  on,  and  went  up  to  bed. 
However,  from  that  time  she  was  thortmghly  r.onvincfcd  that  there  was  no  imposture  in  the  affair. 

The  next  morning,  my  sister  telling  my  mother  what  had  happened,  she  said,  "If  I  hear  any 
thing  myself,  T  shall  know  how  to  jud;ro."  Soon  after,  she  begged  her  to  come  into  the  nursery.  She 
did,  and  heard  in  the  corner  of  one  room,  as  it  werethejviolent  rocking- of  a  cradle;  but  no  cradle  had 
been  there  for  some  years.  She  was  convinced  it  was  preternatural,  and  earnestly  prayed  it  might 
not  disturb  her  in  her  own  chamber  at  the  hours  of  retirement:  and  it  never  did.  She  now  thought 
it  was  proper  to  tell  my  father.  But  he  was  extremely  angry,  and  said,  "  Sukey,  I  am  ashamed  of 
you  :  these  boys  and  girls  fright  one  another;  but  you  are  a  woman  of  sense,  and  should  know  bet- 
ter. Let  me  hear  of  it  no  more."  At  six  in  the  evening,  he  had  family  prayers  as  usual.  When  he 
began  the  prayer  for  the  King,  a  knocking  began  all  round  the  room  ;  and  a  thundering  knock  at- 
tended the  Amen.  The  same  was  heard  from  this  time  every  morning  and  evening,  while  the 
prayer  for  the  King  was  repeated.  As  both  my  father  and  mother  are  now  at  rest,  and  incapable 
of  being  pained  thereby,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  furnish  the  serious  reader  with  a  key  to  this  circum- 
stance. 

The  year  before  King  William  died,  my  father  observed  my  mother  did  not  say,  Amen,  to  the 
prayer  f jr  the  King.  She  said  she  could  not ;  for  she  did  not  believe  the  Prince  of  Orange  was 
King.  He  vowed  he  never  would  cohabit  with  her  till  she  did.  He  then  took  his  horsg  and  rode 
away,  nor  did  she  hear  any  thing  of  him  for  a  twelvemonth.  He  then  came  back,  and  lived  with 
lier  as  before.    But  I  fear  his  vow  was  not  forgotten  before  God. 

Being  informed  that  Mr.  Hoole,  the  vicar  of  Haxey,  (an  eminently  pious  and  sensible  man,)  could 
give  me  some  further  information,  I  walked  over  to  him.    He  said,  "  Robert  Brown  came  over  to 
nie,  and  told  me,  your  father  desired  n>y  comiwny.     When  I  came,  he  gave  me  an  account  of  all 
that  had  happened  ;  particularly  the  knocking  dut-ing  family  prayer.   But  that  evening  (to  my  great 
satisfaction)  \vu  had  no  knocking  at  all.     But  between  nine  and   ttn,  a  servant  came  in  and  said, 
'  Okl  JetTery  is  coming,'  (that  was  the  name  of  one  that  di<  d  in  the  house,)  '  for  I  hear  the  signal." 
This  they  informed  me  was  heard  every  night  about  a  quarter  before  ten.    It  was  toward  the  top 
of  the  house  on  the  outside,  at  the  northeast  corner,  resembling  the  loud  creaking  of  a  saw:  or 
rather  th;it  o.'a  wiixl-mill,  when  the  body  of  it  is  turned  about,  in  order  to  shift  the  sails  to  the  wind. 
We  then  heard  a  knocking  over  our  heads,  and  Mr.  Wesley  catching  up  a  candle,  said, '  Come,  Sir, 
now  you  shall  hear  for  yourself.'    We  went  up  stairs  ;  he  with  much  hope,  and  I,  (to  say  the  truth,) 
with  much  fear.    When  we  came  into  the  nursery,  it  was  knocking  in  the  next  room:  when  we 
were  there,  it  was  knocking  in  the  nursery.    And  there  it  continued  to  knock,  though  we  came  in, 
particidarly  at  the  head  of  the  bed  (which  was  of  wood)  in  which  Miss  Hetty  and  two  of  her  young- 
er sisters  lay.    Mr.  Wesley,  observing  that  they  were  much  atrected  though  asleep,  sweating,  and 
trembling  exceedingly,  was  very  angry,  and  pulling  out  a  pistol,  was  going  to  tire  at  the  place  from 
whence  the  sound  came.    But  I  catched  him  by  the  arm,  and  said,  'Sir,  you  are  convinced  this  is 
something  preternatural.    If  so,  you  cannot  hurt  it :  but  you  give  it  pov/er  to  hurt  you.'    He  then 
went  close  to  the  place  and  said  sternly,  '  Thou  deaf  and  dumb  devil,  why  dost  thou  fright  these 
children,  that  cannot  answer  for  themselves  ?    Come  to  me  in  my  study  that  am  a  man ."    Instantly 
it  knocked  his  knock  (the  particular  knock  whicli  he  always  used  at  the  gate)  as  ifit  would  shiver 
the  board  iu  pieces,  and  we  heard  nothing  more  that  night."    Till  this  time,  my  father  had  never 
heard  the  least  disturbances  in  his  study.  But  the  next  evening,  as  he  attempted  to  go  into  his  study, 
(of  which  none  had  any  key  but  himself,)  when  be  opened  the  door,  it  was  thrust  back  with  such  vio- 
lence, as  had  like  to  have  thrown  him  down.    However,  he  thrust  the  door  open  and  went  in.    Pre- 
sently there  was  knocking  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other;  and  after  a  time,  in  the  next  room, 
wherein  my  sister  Nancy  was.    He  went  into  that  room,  and  (the  noise  continuing)  adjured  it  to 
speak;  but  in  vain.    He  then  said,  "  These  spirits  love  darkness:  put  out  the  candle,  and  perhaps  it 
will  speak  :"  she  did  so  ;  and  he  repeated  his  adjuration;  but  sdll  there  was  only  knocking,  and  no 
articulate  sound.     Upon  this  he  said,  "  Nancj-,  two  Christians  are  an  ovennatch  for  the  devil.    Go 
all  of  you  down  stairs ;  it  may  be,  when  I  am  alone,  he  will  have  courage  to  sjeak." — When  she  was 
gone  a  thought  came  in,  and  be  said,  "  If  thou  art  the  spirit  of  my  son  Samuel,  I  pray,  knock  three 
kiiocks  and  no  more."     Immediately  all  was  silence;  and  there  was  no  more  kn.icking  at  all  that 
night.  I  asked  my  sister  Nancy,  (then  about  fifteen  years  old.)  whether  she  was  not  afi-aid,  w  hen  itiy 
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father  used  that  niliuraliini ?  SIic  an^wcrci!. «ho  \va<:  sadly  afraid  it  would  speak,  when  she  put  euf 
the  candle ;  but  she  was  not  at  all  afraid  in  the  day-time  when  it  walked  after  her,  as  she  swept  the 
chambers. as  it  constantly  did,  ami  soemcd  to  sweep  after  her.  Only  she  thonght  he  might  have 
done  it  for  her.  rr.1  saved  her  tlip  tronlilo.  By  this  time  all  my  sisters  were  so  accustomed  to 
these  noises,  tliat  thev  gave  tliem  Utile  disturbance.  A  gentle  tapping  at  their  bed-head  usually  he- 
giu>  between  nine  and  leu  al  ni'dif.  Thev  then  commonly  said  to  each  other,  "  Jeffery  is  coming :  it  iS 
time  to  go  to  sleep."  And  if  tirey  heard'  a  n(dse  in  the  day,and  saiil  to  my  youngest  sister,  "  Hark. 
Kez^y.  .ieircry  isknoclving  above,"  she  «ould  run  up  stairs  and  pursue  it  from  room  to  room,  saying, 
she  desired  no  bettir  diversion. 

A  few  nio-hf  after  niv  father  and  mother  were  just  gone  to  bed,  and  the  candle  was  not  taken 
away,  when  tli.v  heard  three  blows,  and  a  second,  and  a  third  three,  as  jt  were  with  a  large  oaken 
stafr  struck  upon  a  chest  which  stood  by  the  bedside  ^ly  father  immediately  arose,  put  on  his 
iii"ht-gown,  and  hearing  great  noises  below,  took  the  candle  and  went  down  :  my  mother  walked  by 
his  side.  A'  they  weul'ilown  the  broad  stairs,  they  heard  as  if  a  vessel  full  of  silver  was  poured 
upon  mv  niolhVr'"s  breast,  ami  ran  jinsrling  down  to  her  feet.  Quickly  after  there  was  a  sound,  as  if 
a  lar^e  iron  ball  was  tin-own  among  many  bottles  under  the  stairs;  but  nothing  was  hurt.  Soon 
aftertour  large  mastifl'dog  came  anil  ran  to  shelter  himself  between  them.  While  the  disturbances 
continued  he  u^ed  to  bark  and  leap,  and  snap  on  one  side  and  the  other  ;  and  that  frequently  before 
any  person  in  the  room  heard  any  noise  at  all.  Hut  after  two  or  three  days,  he  used  to  tremble, 
and  creep  away  before  the  noise  began.  .And  by  this,  the  family  knew  it  was  at  hand  ;  nor  did  the  ob- 
jiervation  ever  iaii.  A  little  before  my  father  and  mother  came  into  the  hall,  it  seemed  as  if  ETvery  large 
coal  was  violentlv  thrown  upon  the  floor  and  dashed  all  in  pieces:  but  nothing  was  seen.  My  father 
then  cried  out,  "  Piikev,  do  you  not  hear  ?  All  the  pewter  is  thrown  about, the  kitchen."  But  when 
thev  looked,  all  the  pewtei'  stood  in  its  place.  There  then  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  back  door. 
Mv' father  opened  it,  but  saw  nothing.  It  was  then  at  the  fore  door.  He  opened  that;  but  it  was 
still  lost  labour.  Alter  opening  first  the  one,  then  the  other  several  times,  he  turned  and  went  up  t<» 
bed.  But  the  noises  were  so  violent  all  over  the  house,  that  he  could  not  sleep  till  four  in  the 
morning. 

Several  gentlemen  and  clergymen  now  earnestly  advised  my  father  to  quit  the  house.  But  he 
constantly  answered,  "  No;  let  thf^  devil  fleo  from  me  :  I  will  never  flee  from  the  devil."  But  he 
wrote  to  my  eldest  brother  at  London  to  come  down.  He  was  preparing  so  to  do,  when  another 
letter  came,  inibrming  him  the  disturbances  were  over;  after  they  had  continued  (the  latter  part 
of  the  time  day  and  night)  from  the  second  of  December  to  the  end  of  January. 

NOTE  VIII.    Page  26. 
''^  Thomas  a  Kempis. 

iMr.  Butler  (in  whose  biographical  works  the  reader  may  find  a  well-digested  account  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  Thomas  a  K<  mnis)  says  that  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  treatises  concerning  the 
author  of  Tlie  Imitation  had  lieen  printed,  before  Du  Pin  wrote  his  dissertation  upon  the  subject. 
The  conlroversy  has  been  reneweil  in  the  present  century.  Tliere  is  a  Dissertaziniie  Epistolare  in~ 
toiHo  all'  Auloi'c  Oil  J.ihro  Dt  fit'.itntionc  Chnsti  annexed  to  a  <lissertation  upon  the  birth  place  of 
Holmnbus  (Florence,  i;:f>o)  A  treatise  upon  sixty  French  translations  of  The  Imitation  was  puh- 
li-.!ied  at  Pari.-.  Apid  1 !,  IStLi,  by  Ant.  Altx.  ISarbi'-r,  Bihliotlirraire  de  sa  Mdjestt  VKmptreur  tt  Rot. 
Jlr.  Butler  sajs,  '•  the  fear  of  the  Cossacks  suspended  the  controversy  ;  probably  it  will  now  be  rc- 
s^imed." 

A  curioiis  anecdote  concerning  this  hook  occurs  in  Hutchinson's  Historr  of  Massachusetts,  (vol.  i. 
p.  23G.)  "  There  IimI  been  a  press  for  printing  at  Cambridge  (in  Sew  England)  for  near  twenty 
years.  The  court  appointed  two  jiersons  in  Ootobet^,  161)2,  licensers  of  the  press,  and  prohibited  the 
j)iiblishin^any  books  or  papers  which  should  not  Tiie  supervised  by  them  ;  and  in  1H63  the  super- 
visors having  allowed  of  the  piinting  Thomas  a  Kempls'  Dv  !n\Uidinnc  CAriXi',  the  court  interposed, 
'  it  being  wrote  by  a  popish  minister,  and  containing  some  things  less  safe  to  be  infused  among  the 
jieople  ;'  and  therefore  they  ccmimended  to  tiie  licensers'a  more  full  revisal,  and  oidered  the  |)ress 
to  Slop  in  the  mean  time.  In  a  constitution  less  popular,  this  would  have  been  thought  too  great  an 
abridgement  of  the  subject's  liberty." 

NOTE  IX.     Page  33. 

3Icthodhts  not  (t  netu  jVatiic. 

"It  is  not  gencrullv  known."  says  Mr.  Crowther,  "  that  the  name  of  Methodist  had  been  given 
long  bclbre  the  days  of  .Mr.  Wesley  to  a  religious  party  in  England,  which  was  distinguished  by 
some  of  those  niioiis  which  are  supposed  to  characterise  the  present  Methodists.  A  person  calleH 
.Tohn  .Spencer,  who  was  librarian  of  Sion  College,  1657,  during  the  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
in  a  book  which  he  published,  consisting  of  extracts  from  various  authors,  speaks  of  the  eloquence 
and  elegance  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  asks,  '  where  are  now  our  Anabaptists,  and  plain  pack- 
statr  Methodists,  who  esteem  all  flowers  of  rhetoric  in  sermons  no  better  than  stinking  weeds  ?" 

"  By  the  Anabaptists,  we  know  that  he  means  a  denomination  of  Christians  w  hich  is  still  in  exis- 
tence ;  and  though  we  have  not  at  this  time  any  particulai'  account  of  the  Methodists  of  that  day,  it 
seems  very  probable  that  one  description  of  religionists,  during  tliat  fertile  period,  was  denomina- 
ted Meliioilists.  These  it  would  seem  distinguished  themselves  by  plainness  of  speech,  despising 
tlie  ornaments  of  literature  and  the  charms  of  eloquence  in  their  public  discourses.  This  might 
have  been  known  to  the  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  who  gave  the  Oxonian  Pietists  the  name  of  Me- 
thodists, though  it  seems  probable  Mr.  Wesley  never  caught  the  idea.  Gale,  also,  in  his  fourth 
Part  of  the  Court  of  the  Uentiles,  mentions  a  religious  sect,  whom  he  calls  '  The  New  Metho- 
dists."' 

History  of  the  ffeshyan  Methodists,  p.  24. 
NOTE  X.    Page  36. 
Expenses  of  the  University. 

Upon  this  subject  I  transcribe  a  curious  note  from  Dr.  Wordworth's  most  interesting  collection  of 
licclesiastical  Biography. 

"  We  may  learn  what"  the  fare  of  the  Universities  was  from  a  description  of  the  state  of  Cam- 
bridge, given  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  in  the  year  1550,  by  Thomas  Lever,  soon  after  made  Master  of  St. 
John's  College. 

»  There  be  divers  there  at  Cambridge  which  rise  daily  betwixt  four  and  five  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning,  and  from  five  until  six  of  the  clock  use  common  prayer,  with  an  exhortation  of  God's 
w.ird  ia  a  common  chapel ;  anj  from  six  anto  tea  of  the  cloek  use  ever  either  private  study  or  com- 
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nion  lectHves.  At  ten  of  the  clock  they  g-o  to  dinner;  whereas  they  lie  content  with  a  penny  piece 
of  beef  amongst  four,  having  a  few  poltagfe  made  nf  the  hiolh  of  the  >,;imc  liecf  with  salt  anil  oat- 
meal, and  nothing  else.  After  this  slender  dinner,  tl-.ey  be  either  tearhinir  or  U-arnin;:  until  five  of 
the  clock  in  the  evening,  when  as  they  have  a  su[)per  not  much  belter  than  their  dinner.  Inune- 
diateiy  after  which  they  Sfo  either  to  reasoning:  in  iirobicms  or  unto  .some  other  study,  until  it  be 
nine  or  ten  of  the  clocU  ;  and  then  beinsr  without  tire,  are  fain  to  walk  or  run  up  and  down  half  an 
hour,  to  get  a  heat  on  tlieir  feet,  %vhen  thev  ;jo  lo  bed. 

"These  be  men  not  weary  of  their  pains,  bul  very  sorry  to  leave  their  study  ;  and  sure  they  be 
not  able  some  of  them  to  continue  for  lack  of  necessary  exhibilion  and  relief." 

Sir  Henrv  Wotlon,  writing-  from  Vienna  in  I.OiK),  say?,  "  I  am  now  at  two  florins  a  week, chamber, 
stove  and  table;  lights  he  finds  me;  wood  I  buv  myself;  in  which  respect  I  hold  Your  Honour  rig-ht 
happy  that  you  came  in  the  summer,  for  we  can  hardly  come  by  them  here  without  two  dollars  the 
rln/tir,  though  we  border  upon  Bohemia.  Wine  J  have  as  much  as  it  pleaseth  me  tor  my  triend 
andself,  and  notasastint,  ns  the  students  ofAltorph.  All  circumstances  considered,  I  make  my 
account  that  I  spend  more  at  this  reckoning  by  five  pounds  four  shillings  yearly,  than  a  good  care- 
ful scholar  in  the  Universities  of  England. 

NOTK  XI.     Page  37. 
Scheme  of  Self-Examinulion. 

This  paper  is  too  curious  in  itself,  and  in  its  style  too  characteristic  of  'Wesley,  to  be  omitted 
fcere.  It  is  entitled, 

Lo-uc  nf  God  and  SimpHcity  ;  means  of  -chic/i,  are  Prayer  and  Meditation. 

Have  I  been  simple  and  recollected  in  every  thinp  I  said  or  did  t  Have  I,  1.  Been  siviple  in  every 
thing,  i.e.  looked  upon  God  as  my  good, my  pattern,  my  one  desire,  my  disposer,  parent  of  good; 
acted  wholly  for  him:  bounded  my  views  with  the  present  action  or  hourf  2.  li'inUc-tedJ  i.e. 
Has  this  simple  view  been  distinct  and  uninterrupted  ^  Have  I  done  any  thing  without  a  previous 
perception  of  its  being  the  will  of  God  I"  or  without  a  pei-ccption  of  its  being  an  exercise  or  a  means 
of  the  virtue  of  the  day  .'  Have  I  said  any  thing  without  it .'' 

2.  Have  I  prayed  with  fervour.'  at  going  in  ami  out  of  church.'  In  the  church.'  morning  and 
evening  in  private  ?  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  with  my  friends.'  at  rising.'  before  lying 
down  ?  on  Saturday  noon .'  all  the  time"  I  was  engaged  in  exterior  work  .'  in  private  ?  before  I 
went  into  the  place  of  public  or  private  pr.iyer,  for  help  therein  ■  Have  T,  wherever  T  was,  gone  to 
church  morning  and  evening,  unless  for  necessary  mercy .'  and  spent  from  ore  hour  to  three  in 
private  ?  Have  1  in  private  prayer  frequently  stopt  short,  and  observed  what  fervour  ?  Have  I  re- 
peated it  over  and  over,  till  I  adverted  lo  every  word  ?  Have  I  at  the  l>eginning  of  every  prayer  or 
paragraph  owned,  I  cannot  pray  ?  Have  I  paused  before  I  concluded  in  his  name,  and  adverted  t(» 
my  Saviour  now  interceding  for  me  at  the  right  hand  of  God  and  offering  \\\>  these  prayers .' 

3.  Have  I  daily  used  ejaculationsf  i.  e.  Have  I  overy  hour  prayed  for  humirity,  faith,  hope,  love, 
and  the  particular  virtue  of  the  day  ?  Considered  with  u/iom  I  was  the  last  hour,  vilmt  I  did,  and 
hoio7  With  regard  to  recollection,  love  of  man,  humility,  self-denial,  resignation,  and  thankfulness  f 
Considered  the  next  hour  in  the  same  respects,  offered  nil  I  do  to  my  Redeemer,  begged  his  assis- 
tance in  every  particular,  and  commended  my  soul  to  his  keeping.'  Have  I  done  this  deliberately, 
(not  in  haste,)  seriously,  (not  dningany  thing  else  the  while,)  and  fervently  as  I  could  ? 

4.  Have  I  duly  prayed  for  the  virtue  of  tho  day .'  i.  e.  Have  I  prayed  for  it  at  going  out  and  com^. 
ing  in  ?  Deliberately,  seriouslj',  fervently  .' 

5.  Have  I  used  a  collect  at  nine,  twelve,  and  three;  and  grace  before  and  after  eating.'  Aloud  at 
my  own  room,  deliberately,  seriously,  fervently  .' 

6.  Have  I  duly  meditated  ?  Every  day,  unless  for  necessary  mercy .'  1.  From  six,&c.  to  prayers? 
2.  From  four  to  five,  what  was  particular  in  the  providence  of  this  day  .'  How  nusht  tlie  virtue  of 
the  day  to  have  beeu  exerted  upon  it.'  How  did  it  fnll  short?  (Here  faults.)  5.  (.In  Sunday,  from 
six  to  seven  with  Kempis  ?  from  three  to  four  on  redemption,  or  God's  attributes  .'  Wednesday  and 
Friday  from  twelve  to  one  on  the  Passion  .'  After  ending  a  book,  on  what  1  had  marked  in  it? 

Love  of  Man. 

1st.  Have  I  been  zealous  to  do  and  active  in  doing  good  ?  i.  e.  I.  Have  I  embraced  CVC17  probable 
opportunity  of  doing  good,  and  preventing,  removing,  or  lessening  evil? 

2.  Have  I  pursued  it  with  my  might  ? 

3.  Have  I  thought  any  thing  too  dear  to  part  with,  to  serve  my  neighbour  ? 

4.  Have  I  spent  an  hour  at  least  ever}'  day  in  speaking  to  some  one  or  other? 
.5.  Have  I  given  any  one  up  till  he  exprembj  renounced  me  ? 

6.  Have  I,  before  I  spoke  to  any,  learned,  us  far  as  I  co«ld,  his  temper,  way  of  thinking,  past  life, 
and  peculiar  hindrances,  internal  and  external  ?  Fixed  the  jioint  to  be  aimed  at?  Then  tiie  means 
to  it  ? 

7.  Have  I,  in  speaking,  proposed  the  motives,  then  the  ditficullies,  then  balanced  them,  then  ex- 
horted him  to  consider  both  calmly  and  deeply,  and  to  pray  earnestly  fur  help? 

8.  Have  I,  in  speaking  to  a  stranger,  explained  what  religion  is  not,  (not  negative,  not  external,) 
and  what  it  is;  (a  recovery  of  the  image  of  God;)  searched  at  wliat  step  in  it  he  stops,  and  what 
makes  him  stop  theie?  exhorted  and  directed  him  ? 

9.  Have  I  persuaded  all  I  could  to  attend  public  prayers,  sermons,  and  sacraments  ?  And  in  gene- 
ral to  obey  the  laws  of  the  Church  Universal,  the  Church  of  England,  the  State,  the  University,  and 
their  respective  Colleges  ?  " 

10.  Have  I,  when  taxed  with  any  act  of  obedience,  avowed  it.  and  turned  the  attack  with  sweet- 
ness and  firmness  ? 

11.  Have  I  disputed  upon  any  practical  point,  unless  it  was  to  be^-actised  just  then  ? 

12.  Have  I,  in  disputing,  (1.)  desired  my  opponent  to  define  the  teriiijisiLthe  ^juesfion :  to  limit  it : 
what  he  grants,  what  <ienies  :  (2.)  delayed  speaking  my  opinion;  let  him  explain  and  prove  his: 
then  insinuated  and  pressed  objections  ? 

13.  Have  I,  after  every  visit,  asked  him  who  went  with  me  ?  Did  I  say  any  thing  wrong  ? 

14.  Have  I,  when  any  one  asked  advice,  directed  and  exhorted  him  with  all  my  power  ? 

2dly.  Have  I  rejoiced  with  and  for  my  neighbour  in  virtue  or  pleasure?  Grieved  with  him  in 
pain,  for  him  in  sin? 

3<lly.  Have  I  received  his  infirmities  with  pily,  not  anger? 

4thly.  Have  I  thought  or  spoke  unkindly  of  or  to  him  ?  Have  I  revealed  any  evil  of  any  one,  un- 
less it  was  necessary  to  some  particular  go»d  i  had  ia  view  ?  Have  I  then  done  it  with  ail  the  ten- 
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derncM  of  phrase  and  manner  consistent  with  that  end  ?  Have  I  any  way  appeared  to  approve  thera 
that  (lid  otherwise? 
Stbly.  Has  good-will  been,  and  appeared  fo  be,  the  spring  of  all  my  actions  towards  others  ? 
Rthly.  Have  I  duly  used  intercession  ?  I-  Before— 2.  after  speaking  to  any  ?  3.  For  my  friends  on 
Sunday  ?  4.  For  my  pupils  on  Monday  ?  5.  For  those  who  have  particularly  desired  it,  on  Wednes- 
day and  Friday?  C.  For  the  family  in  which  I  am  every  day  ? 

NOTE  XII.     Page  38. 
Behnun. 

Jacob  llehmcn's  books  made  some  proselytes  in  England  during  the  great  rebellion.  "  Dr.  Por- 
vilage  and  his  family  were  of  this  sect,  who  lived  together  in  community,  and  pretended  to  hold  ri- 
sible and  sensible  communion  with  angels,  whom  tliey  sometimes  saw  and  sometimes  smelt." — 
Calamy^s  Lift  of  Baxter. 

NOTE  XIII.    Page  38. 

Williuni  Law. 

I  am  oyiged  to  my  old  friend  Charles  Lloyd  (the  translator  of  Alfieri's  Tragedies)  for  the  foUow- 
inff  note  concerning  William  Law. 

The  peculiar  o]nnions  wliich  this  extraoKlinary  man  entertained  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  were 
these:— Tliat  all  the  attributes  of  the  Almighty  are  only  modifications  of  liis  love;  and  th.it  when  in 
Scripture  his  wrath,  vengeance,  he.  are  spoken  of,  such  expressions  are  only  used  in  condescension 
to  humao  weakness,  by  way  of  adapting  the  subject  of  the  mysterious  workings  of  God's  provi- 
dence to  human  capacities.  He  held  therefore  that  God  punishes  no  one.  AH  evil',  according  to  his 
creed,  oiiefinales  either  from  matter,  or  from  the  free-will  of  man;  and  if  there  lie  sulTering,  it  is 
not  that  l.od  wills  it,  but  that  he  permits  it,  (for  the  sake  of  a  greater  overbalance  of  good  that  could 
not  other\.ise  possibly  be  produced,)  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  existence  of  an  inert  in- 
strument like  matter,  and  the  imperfection  of  creatures  less  pure  than  himself.  Upon  his  system,  all 
beings  will  finally  be  happy.  He  utterly  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  and  ridicules  the 
supposition  that  the  ofTended  justice  of  the  One  Perfect  Supreme  Being  requires  any  satisfaction. 
His  tlieory  is  that  man,  by  withdrawing  himself  from  God,  had  lost  the  divine  life  in  his  soul,  and 
that  all  conimunic.ition  between  him  and  his  Maker  was  nearly  lost.  In  order  lo  remedy  this,  in 
order  in  some  mysterious  way  to  re-open  an  intercourse  between  the  Deity  and  the  soul  of  man; 
and  tinally,  in  order  to  afford  the  soul  a  more  near  and,  as  it  were,  sensible  perception  of  its  Maker, 
the  Second  Person  in  the  Trinity  became  man.  Law  alleges  that  St.  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  Re- 
demption, says,  G'ca  u'Wo  m  Christ,  reconciling  the  -.vorld  to  Himself,  Now,  he  adds,  had  the  Almighty 
required  an  atonement,  the  converse  of  this  proposition  would  nave  been  the  truth,  and  the  phrase 
would  have  been  reconcilini^  HimsdJ' to  the  zt'orlt}. 

The  narration  of  the  Fall  of  Man  he  regards  as  an  allegory.  He  believes  that  the  first  human 
being  was  a  creature  combining  both  sexes  in  its  own  perfect  nature,  and  possessing  an  infinite  ca- 
pacity of  happiness:  the  Fall,  he  thinks,  consisted,  not  in  tasting  of  any  forbidden  fruit,  but  in  turn- 
ing from  God  as  the  sole  source  of  joy,  and  in  a  sensual  desire  for  a  second  self.  And  in  support  of 
this  notion  he  adduces  the  text.  And  God  made  man  rfthe  dust  of  the  earth — male  and  female  created 
he  them,  a  text  w  hich  occurs  before  the  formatinn  of  the  woman  is  mentiormd.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  fault.  Law  supposes  that  the  human  lace  would  have  increased  in  number  as  much  as  it  has 
done,  by  a  certain  delegated  power  which  would  have  enabled  man  to  create  others  after  his 
own  image. 

Tliese  whimsies,  which  Law  derived  from  Jacob  P.ehmtn,  are  entirely  confined  to  his  two  tracts 
entitled  "  The  Spirit  of  Love,"  and  "  The  Spirit  of  Prayer,  or  The  Soul  rising  out  of  Time  into  the 
Hiches  of  Eternity."  Wb.itever  inference  may  be  drawn  from  thera  with  regard  to  his  judgment; 
or  his  sanity,  as  a  practical  religious  writer,  (in  which  character  he  exclusively  appears  in  his  "  Se- 
rious Call"  and  his  "  Christian  Perfection,")  there  are  few  men  whose  writings  breathe  a  more  ge- 
nuine spirit  of  gospel  love,  and  w  hose  sentiments  and  mode  of  inculcating  them,  at  once  simple  and 
manly,  appeal  more  forcibly  to  the  heart. 

NOTE  XIV.    Page  55. 

He  insisted  upon  Baptizing  Children  hy  Immersion. 

Wesley  would  willingly  have  persuaded  himself  that  this  practice  was  salutary,  as  well  as  regular. 
His  Joiunal  contains  the  following  entry  artliis  time. 

"  Mary  AVelch,  aged  eleven  days,  was  baptized  according  to  the  custom  of  the  first  Church  and 
the  rule  of  the  Church  of  England,  by  immersion.  The  child  was  ill  then,  but  recovered  from  that 
hour." 

NOTE  XV.  Page  56. 
Members  of  the  New  Colony. 

The  following  curious  passages  are  extracted  from  that  part  of  Wesley's  Joiu'nal,  which  relates  to 
his  abode  in  Georgia. 

"  I  had  a  long  conversation  with  John  Reinier,  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  who  being  driven  out  of 
Franco  on  account  of  his  religion,  settled  at  Vevay  in  Switzerland,  and  practised  physic  there — 
His  father  died  while  he  was  a  child.  Some  years  after  he  told  his  mother  he  was  desirous  to  leave 
Switzerland,  and  to  retire  into  some  other  country,  where  he  might  be  free  from  the  temptations 
which  he  could  not  avoid  there.  When  her  consent  was  at  length  ebtained.  he  agreed  with  the  mas- 
ter ofa  vessel,  with  whom  he  went  to  Holland  by  land  ;  thence  to  England,  and  from  England  to 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  provided  with  money,  books  and  drugs,  intending  to  follow  his  father's  pro- 
fession. Rut  no  sooner  was  he  come  to  Philadelphia,  than  the  captain,  who  had  borrowed  his  money 
before,  instead  of  repaying  it, demanded  the  full  pay  for  his  passage,  and  under  that  pretence  seized 
nn  nil  his  efiects.  He  then  left  him  in  a  strange  comitry,  where  he  could  not  speak  to  be  understood, 
without  necessaries,  money,  or  friends.  In  this  condition  he  thou-rht  it  best  to  sell  himself  for  a 
servant,  which  he  accordingly  did,  for  seven  vears.  When  about  live  were  expired,  he  fell  sick  of 
a  lingering  dlncss,  which  made  him  useless  to  his  master,  who  after  it  had  continued  half  a  year, 
would  not  keep  him  any  longer,  but  turned  him  out  to  shift  for  himself.  He  first  tried  te  mend  shoes, 
but  soon  joined  liimselt  to  some  French  Protestants,  and  learned  to  make  buttons.  He  then  went 
and  lived  with  an  Anabaptist;  but  soon  after  hearing  an  account  of  the  Moravians  in  Georgia, 
walked  from  Pennsylvatiia  thither,  where  he  found  the  rest  which  he  had  so  long  soughtin  vain." 
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"In  17S5,  David  Jones,  a  saddler,  a  initldle-agred  man,  who  had  for  some  time  before  lived  at 
Nottingham,  ticing  at  Bristol,  met  a  person  there  ;  who,  after  g'iving  him  some  account  of  Gcor^ia^ 
asked  whether  he  would  po  thither  ?  adding-,  his  trade  (that  of  a  saddler)  was  an  exceeding:  good 
fi-ade  there,  upon  which  he  misfht  live  crcdital)ly  and  comfortably.  He  objected  his  want  of  money 
to  pay  his  passage,  and  buy  some  tools  which  he  should  have  need  of.  The  gentleman  told  him,  he 
would  supply  him  with  that,  anil  hire  him  a  shop  when  he  came  to  Georgia,  wherein  he  might  fol- 
low his  business,  and  so  repay  him  as  it  suited  his  convenience.  Accordingly  to  Georgia  they 
went ;  where  soon  after  his  arrival,  hie  master  (a?  he  now  styled  himself)  sold  him  to  Mr.  Lacy,  who 
set  him  to  work  with  the  rest  of  his  servants  in  clearing  land.  He  commonly  appeared  much  more 
thoughtful  than  tlie  rest,  often  stealing  into  the  woods  a'cne.  He  was  now  sent  to  do  some  work  on 
an  island,  three  or  four  miles  from  Mr.  Lacy's  great  plantalion.  Thence  he  desireii  the  other  ser- 
vants to  return  without  him.  saying.  At  would  stay  and  kill  a  deer.  This  was  on  Saturday.  On 
Monday  they  found  him  on  the  shore,  with  his  pun  by  him,  and  the  fore  part  of  his  head  shot  to 
pieces.  In  his  pocket  was  a  paper  book  ;  all  the  leaves  were  fair,  except  one,  on  which  ten  or  twelve 
verses  were  Uitten  :  two  of  which  were  these,  (which  I  transcribed  thence  from  his  own  hand- 
■writingf.) 

*  Deathcould  not  a  more  sad  retinue  find^ 

Sickness  and  Pain  before,  and  Darkness  all  behind  ."  " 
****** 

Among  the  remarkable  persons  in  this  young  colony,  I>r.  Nunes,  a  .Tewish  physician,  ought  to  be 
rememberf-d ;  for  he  used  to  say  with  great  earnestness,  "  That  Paul  of  Tarsus  was  one  of  the  finest 
writers  I  have  ever  read.  I  wish  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  were 
written  in  letters  of  gold  :  and  I  wish  every  Jew  were  to  carry  it  wilh  him  wherever  he  went." — 
"  He  judged,"  says  Wesley,  "  (and  herein  iie  certainly  judged  right,)  that  this  single  chapter  con- 
tained the  whole  of  true  religion.  It  contains  '  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely :  if  there  Ije  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,'  it  is  all  contained 
in  this."— Vol.  X.  p.  156. 

****** 

The  first  journal  contains  a  curious  story,  which  Wesley  relates  rfot  upon  hearsay,  but  from  his 
own  knowledge.  "  A  servant  of  Mr.  Bradley's  sent  to  desire  to  speak  with  me.  Cioing  to  him,  I 
found  a  young  man  ill,  but  perfectly  sensible.  He  desired  the  rest  to  go  out,  and  then  said,  'On 
Thursday  night,  about  eleven  o'clock,  being  in  bed,  bui  broad  awake,  I  he.ard  one  calling  aloud, 
"  Peter!  Peter  Wright !"  and  looking  up,  the  room  was  as  light  as  day,  and  I  ':iwa  man  in  very 
bright  clothes  stand  by  the  bed,  who  said,  "  Prepare  yourself;  for  your  end  is  liigh  ;"  and  then  im- 
mediately all  was  as  dark  as  before.'  I  told  him, '  the  advice  was  good,  whencesoever  it  came.'  In 
a  few  days  he  was  recovered  from  his  illness :  his  whole  temper  was  changed  as  well  as  his  life ; 
and  so  continued  to  be,  till  after  three  or  four  weeks  he  relapsed  and  died  in  peace." 

NOTE  XVI.    Page  87. 
The  Light  of  Christ  shining  in  diff'erent  Degrees  under  different  Dispensations. 

Upon  this  point  there  is  a  curious  coincidence  of  opinion  between  Wesley,  and  one  who,  if  they 
had  been  contemporaries,  would  have  been  a  far  more  formidable  antagonist  than  any  that  ever  grap- 
pled with  him  in  controversy.  "  I  have  often,"  says  South,  "  been  induced  to  think  that  if  we 
should  but  strip  things  of  mere  words  and  terms,  and  reduce  notions  to  realities,  there  would  be 
found  but  little  difference  (so  far  as  it  respects  man's  understanding)  between  the  intellectus  agens 
asserted  by  some  philosophers,  and  the  universal  g-race  ov  common  assistances  of  the  Spirit,  asserted  by 
some  divines,  (and  particularly  by  John  Goodwin,  calling  it  the  Pagan's  debt  and  dowry:)  and  that 
the  asserters  of  both  of  them  seem  to  found  their  several  assertions  upon  much  the  same  ground  ; 
namely,  upon  their  apprehension  of  the  natural  impotence  of  the  soul  of  man,  immersed  in  matter,  to 
raise  itself  to  such  spiritual  and  suHinie  operations,  as  we  find  it  does,  without  the  assistance  of  some 
higher  and  divine  principle." — Vol.  IV.  p.  362. 

NOTE  XVII.    Page  87. 

Wesley  dates  his  Conversion. 

Philip  Henry  "  would  blame  those  who  laid  so  much  stress  on  people's  knowing  the  exact  time  of 
their  conversion,  which  he  thought  was  with  many  not  possible  to  do.  Who  can  so  soon  be  aware  of 
the  daybreak,  or  of  the  springing  up  of  the  seed  sown  .'  The  work  of  grace  is  better  known  in  its 
effects  than  in  its  causes." 

He  would  sometimes  illustrate  this  by  that  saying  of  the  blind  man  to  the  Pharisees,  who  were  so 
critical  in  examining  the  recovery  of  bis  sight  :  this  and  the  other  I  know  not  concerning  it,  but 
"  this  one  thing  I  know,  that,  whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see." 

NOTE  XVIII.    Page  92. 

Comenius. 

"  That  brave  old  man,  Johannes  Amos  Comenius,  the  fame  of  whose  worth  hath  been  trumpeted 
as  far  as  more  than  three  languages  (whereas  every  one  is  indebted  to  his  Janua)  could  carry  it,  v  as 
agreed  withal  by  our  Mr.  Wiiithrop  in  his  travels  through  the  Low  Countries,  to  some  over  into  New- 
England  and  illuminate  this  College  (Harvard)  and  country  in  the  quality  of  a  President :  but  the  so- 
licitations of  the  Swedish  ambassador  diverting  him  another  way,  that  incomparable  Moravian  be- 
came not  an  American."— Co(to»i  Mather^s  Magnolia,  B.IV.  p.  128. 

NOTE  XIX.    Page  102. 

Moravian  Marriages. 

Marriage  is  enumerated  in  one  of  the  Moravian  Hymns  among  ilie  services  af  danger  for  which 
the  brethren  are  to  hold  themselves  prepared  : — 

"  You  as  yet  single  and  but  little  tied, 
Invited  to  the  supper  with  the  bride. 
That  like  the  former  warriors  each  may  stand 
Ready  for  land,  sea,  marriage  at  command." 

NOTE  XX.    Page  104. 
Fanatical  Language  of  the  Mora:vian.i. 
The  circumstance  which  gave  occasion  to  much  of  their  objectionable  language  is  thus  stated  by 
Crant?.,  as  having  been  "  evidently  directed  by  Providence.    The  Count  having  thrown  some  pa- 
pers, which  were  of  no  further  use,  into  the  fire,tUej-  were  all  consumed,  excepting  one  small  billet, 
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on  which  was  written  the  daily  word  for  the  14th  of  February  ;— '  He  chooses  us  to  be  his  in'bsri. 
tance,  the  excellency  of  Jacob  whom  he  loveth.'  (Psal-  xlvii.  4.  according  to  Luther's  version.)— 
tjnder  which  the  old  Lutheran  verse  stood  : 

'  0  let  us  in  thy  nail-prints  see 
Our  pardon  and  election  free.' 
"  All  the  brethren  and  sisters  who  saw  this  billet,  the  only  one  which  remained  unconsumed  among- 
the  cinders,  were  filled  with  a  child-like  joy  ;  and  it  gave  them  an  occasion  to  an  heart-felt  conver- 
sation with  each  other  upon  the  wounds  of  Jesus,  which  was  attended  with  such  a  blessed  clTect, 
as  to  make  a  happy  alteration  in  their  way  of  thinking  and  type  of  doctrine.  The  Count  composed, 
apu.n  this  verse  the  incomparable  hymn, 

'  Jesu,  our  g^lorious  Head  and  Chief, 
Sweet  object  of  our  heart's  belief! 
O  let  us  in  thy  nail-prints  see 
Our  pardon  and  election  free.'  " 

History  oftht  Bretliren,  p.  ICO. 
I  ean  produce  but  one  sample  of  their  strains  upon  this  favourite  subject,  which  would  not  be  ut- 
terly offensive  to  every  sane  mind  : 

"  How  bright  appeareth  the  Wounds-Star 
In  Heaven's  fii'mament  from  far ! 

And  round  the  happy  places 
Of  the  true  Wounds-Church  here  below, 
In  at  each  window  they  shine  so 
Directly  on  our  faces. 
Dear  race  of  grace, 
Sing  thou  hymns  on 
Four  Holes  crimson 
And  side  pierced, 
Bundlethisof  all  the  blessed." 
Many  of  the  translations  in  the  volume  of  their  hymns  have  evidently  been  made  by  Gfermans  ; — 
this  I  believe  to  have  been  one,  and  suppose  that  the  German  by  help  of  his  dictionary  found  out 
bundle  and  burden  to  mean  the  same  thing,  and  therefore  happily  talks  of  the  bundle  of  a  song. 

The  most  characteristic  parts  of  the  Moravian  hymns  are  too  shocking  to  be  inserted  here  :  even 
in  the  humours  and  extravagancies  of  the  Spanish  religious  poets,  there  is  nothing  which  approach- 
es to  the  monstrous  perversion  of  religious  feeling  in  these  astonishing  productions.  The  Editor 
says,  "  Our  Brethren  and  Sisters  who  have  made  these  Hymns  are  mostly  simple  and  unlearned  peo- 
ple, who  have  wrote  them  down  at  the  time  when  the  matters  therein  expressed  were  lively  to  their 
hearts  ;  and  therefore  they  are  without  art,  or  the  niceties  usually  expected  in  poetry  -.  yet  notwith- 
standing to  every  heart  that  knows,  or  desires  to  know  Christ,  we  doubt  not  but  they  will  atlbrd 
some  satisfaction  and  comfort  of  a  much  better  kind."  The  book  indeed  is  not  a  little  curious  as  a 
literary,  or  illiterary  composition.  The  copy  which  I  possess  is  of  the  third  edition,  printed  for 
James  Hutton,  1746. 
Of  their  silliness  I  subjoin  only  such  a  specimen  as  may  be  read  without  ofiieiice. 

"  What  is  now  to  children  the  dearest  thing  here  .' — 
To  be  the  lamb's  lambkins,  and  chickens  most  dear. 
Such  lambkins  are  nourish'd  with  food  which  is  best. 
Such  chickens  sit  safely  and  warm  in  the  nest." 

»■-•»**■» 

"  And  when  Satan  at  an  hour, 

Comes  our  chickens  to  devour, 

Let  the  children's  angels  say, 

'These  are  Christ's  chicks, — go  thy  way.'  " 

*  *  )t  A-  *  * 

The  following  piebald  composition  Is  probably  unique  in  its  kiud.    It  is  intended  for  the  Jews. 

"  Isroel  to  thy  husband  turn  again ; 

He  will  deliver  thee  from  curse  and  ban. 

The  Sepher*  Crisics  he  abolish'd  hath. 

And  will  anew  himself  with  thee  betroth. 

The  iot  ruchamo  mercy  shall  receive. 

Because  the  IMeliz  spoke  for  her  relief. 

He  for  Isrol  with  God  did  intercede, 

And  for  us  ^Poschim  did  for  ^Chesed  plead. 

For  our  ^Cappore  he  did  shed  his  blood. 

Which  from  the  **Kodesh  now  streams  like  a  flood. 

And  washeth  us  quite  clean  from  every  sin  ;  ' 

We  shall  RaphmW  Schhma  find  therein. 

The  XXTolah  is  indeed  Maschiach^^  Zidkenu,_ 

Pid  he  but  come  bimhera  \\\\  hejamanu. 

In  all  our  TlMZorns  we'll  to  him  appeal. 

He  that  hath  wounded  can  us  also  heal. 

He  will  his  folk  Isroel  certainlv 

Out  of  the  ***Golus  and  from  sin  set  free. 

Then  shall  we  to  the  To'nA,ttt  Schcvach  bring. 
And  Bomch  habbo  VshtmWX  -ddonai  sing. 
In  transcribing  this  mingle-mangle  of  English  and  Hebrew,  I  perceive  the  roots  of  two  EngUsli 
^oras,  sorrow  in  zoros,  gaol  in  goiue.    The  first  we  derive  from  the  Saxon  and  Gothic  ;  the  second, 

**-rhK^'"'''  "/•^'^l^/wmcnf.— tHosea,  1.  6.—+  The  Mediator.—^  Sinners^W  Grace.— ■n  Atonement.— 
,■>,  „,fw^,r  ^J?'^'!,  j^"'-^'"'*  reco-vm-y.—n  The  Crucijied.-h^  Masias  our  »ifAieou4iire5.-|ll|  Soom^ 
^^  our  days.— m A  eed,  distress.— *<•*  Captimty.  ^  ->  s  m  . 

*ft  Praise ++}  Blessed  is  he  that  cgmeth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord- 
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in  common  with  the  French  and  Spaniards,  from  a  Keltic  origin:  but  both  appear  to  hav%  theilr 

roots  in  the  Hebrew. 
One  of  the  strangest  of  tliese  strange  pieces  is  a  kind  of  Litany.    (No.  398.  pp.  749—756.) 
Vet  even  the  Moravian  Hvmns  are  equalled  by  a  poem  of  Manchester  manufacture,  In  the  Gospfel 

Magazine  for  1803,  entitled  the  "Believer's  Marriage  to  Christ." 

"  Ve  virgins  so  chaste, 

Ye  widows  indeed, 
From  bondage  releas'd, 

Rich  husbands  that  need ; 

"  Hear  how  I  was  wedded, 

And  miscarried  then ; 
Was  afterwards  widowed, 

And  married  again. 

"  My  first  husband  Sin, 

Though  of  a  fair  face, 
Was  ugly  within, 

Deceitful  and  base. 

*  *     *     *     A     A 

'^  Alarm'd  at  my  state, 

But  lost  what  to  dp, 
A  divorce  to  get. 

To  Moses  I  flew. 
My  case  when  he  knewiO, 

lie  said  with  a  curse, 
The  law  «ould  not  do  it, 

It  must  have  its  course." 

TOe  Old  Man  is  crucified, — the  Prince  woos  and  wins  her, — 

"  Then  married  we  were 

Without  more  delay, 
Friend  Moses  was  there, 

And  gave  me  away." 

This  is  bad  enough  :— the  more  loathsome  parts  I  leave  in  their  own  dunghill. 

An  interesting  account  of  James  Ilutton,  who  published  the  Moravian  hymns,  and  is  more  llfatt 
once  mentioned  in  this  Tolume,  may  be  seen  in  the  great  collection  of  Literary  Anecdotes  by  Mr. 
Nichols.    (Vol.  iu.  p.  435.)  ' 

NOTE  XXI.    Page  104. 
Certain  whimsical  Opinions  tiiMch  might  entitle  Count  Zinzendorf  to  a  •oruyicKOHS  Place  in  the  His- 
tory of  Heresy. 
These  opinions  are  expressed  in  one  of  their  Hymns  from  the  German- 
"Here  I  on  matters  come  indeed; 
0  God  assist  nie  to  proceed 

My  noble  architect ! 
The  holy  marriage  state  to  sing, 
Among  the  chiefest  points  a  thing 
Which  thou  thyself  didst  e'er  project. 
****** 

"  Oh  yes !  ye  dear  souls  mark  it  well 
Who  now  within  your  bodies'  cell 

The  name  of  husbands  bear. 
Till  we  in  worlds  that  ever  last. 
Of  Lamb's  brides  and  of  Lamb's  wives  cllast,e 

Alone  the  song  and  speech  shall  bear. 

*  *      *      *      ir      * 

"  The  Saviour  by  eternal  choice 
Is  of  the  souls  ere  sex  did  rise. 

The  Lord  and  husband  known , 
They  for  this  end  were  surely  made. 
To  sleep  in  his  arms  undismay'd  ; 

Strictly  the  souls  are  his  alone. 

"  And  iu  the  Spirit's  realm  and  land 
As  all  lies  in  one  master's  hand. 

One  husband  too's  confest ; 
The  souls  be  there  as  Queene  doth  see, 
And  they  as  sisters  mutually, 

Far  as  of  spirits  can  be  traced. 
****** 

*•  Indeed  the  sovereign  good  and  love 
Could  not  such  solitude  approve 

For  his  weak  bride,  that  she 
Alone  till  her  high  nuptial  day 
Should  tire  and  pine  herself  away. 

And  but  in  faith  betrothed  be. 

"So  he  divided  her  in  two. 

The  weaker  forth  detached  must  go ; 

While  the  superior  mind 
And  also  greater  strength  and  might 
For  tastes  of  God's  vicegerent  fit 

Qn  th«  OQ^  tid«  reaituu'4  befaini:!-. 
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Yet  even  the  weaker  part  was  seen 
A  Princess  in  her  air  and  mien  ; 

Ami  tliat  she  like  might  be, 
She  Has  permitted  to  possess, 
As  her  peculiar  gift  of  grace. 

Love  and  resign'd  fidelity." 

Hymn  253. 

Thus  much  may  he  quoted  without  offence  to  decency. 

NOTE  XXII.  Page  125. 
^ssurtfnce. 

Baxter  had  none  of  this  nssuiance.  Good  man,  as  he  was,  he  knew  himself  far  from  ptrfcrtion, 
and  had  his  doubis  and  his  fears.  But  "  it  much  increased  his  peace,"  says  Calamy,  "  to  find  others 
in  the  like  cnmlilion.  He  found  his  case  had  nothing  singular,  being  called  by  the  providence  of 
God  to  the  conforling  of  others  who  had  the  same  complaints.  While  he  answered  their  doubu, 
he  answered  his  own,  and  the  charity  he  was  constrained  to  exercise  towards  them  redounded  to 
himself,  and  insensibly  abated  his  disturbance.  And  yet  after  all  he  w£is  glad  of  probability  instead 
of  undoubted  certainty." 

The  Franciscans  have  produced  one  of  their  revelations  against  this  notion  of  assurance :  it  occurs 
in  the  life  of  Bcata  Margarita  de  Gortona,  written  with  Franciscan  fidelity  by  her  confessor  F. 
Juncia  de  Bevagna.  The  passage  is  part  of  a  dialogue.  '■'■  Et  J )ominus  ml  eajn  :  Tu  crtdis  Jinniter, 
tt  f  uteris,  quod  unus  Deus  in  stchstantia  sit,  Pater  U  Filius,  tt  Hpiritus  Sancius  ?  Et  Margarita  rts- 
pondil  ;  Sicut  ego  credo  tt  unum  in  essentia  tt  trinum  in  pcrsor.is,  itn  doJiares  mihi  de  promissis  jihnam 
secici-itatem.  Et  Dominus ad  earn.:  Filia  tu  itoncs  habitura  dum  vixeris,  illam phnam,  quiim  reqidris 
cum  Imrjjmis,  sccuritatem,  quousque  locavtro  te  in  gloria  regni  met.  Et  Margarita  respondit ;  Tenu- 
istisne,  jjominc,  sanctos  vit-os  in  his  duhiis,  in  quibus  tcnctis  me  ?  Et  Domiuvs  ad  cum  ;  Sanctis  mit» 
in  tormentis  dedi  yorlilvdintm  sccuritatem  viro  jdenamncn  habucnmt,niii  in  putria." — Acta  Sanc- 
torum.   22d.    feb.  p.  321. 

NOTE  XXIII.     Page  123. 
Thomas  Ilaliburton. 

Mr.  Wesley  was  perhaps  induced  to  pronounce  so  high  and  extravagant  an  oulogium  upon  the 
memoirs  of  this  excellent  man,  by  a  description  of  his  "dtliveraiiie  from  temptation,"  which  ac- 
corded perfectly  with  one  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  3Iothodism.  "After  deso-ibing  a  stale  of 
extreme  mental  anguish,  Mr.  Ilaliburton  says,  "  I  was  quite  overcome,  neither  able  to  fight  nor  flee, 
when  the  Lord  passed  by  me,  and  made  this  time  a  lime  of  love.  I  was,  as  I  remember,  at  secret 
prajier  when  He  discovered  Himself  to  me  ;  when  He  let  me  see  that  there  are  "  forgiveness  with 
Him,  and  mercy,  and  plenteous  redemption." — Before  this  I  knew  the  letter  only,  but  now  the 
words  were  spirit  and  life:  a  burning  light  by  them  shone  into  my  mind,  and  gave  me  not  merely 
soine  notional  knowledge,  but  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ.  And  vastly  diflerent  this  was  from  all  the  notions  I  had  before  had  of  the  same  truths.  It 
shone  from  heaven  :  it  was  not  a  spark  kindled  by  my  own  endeavours,  but  it  shone  suddenly  about 
me  :  it  came  by  a  heavenly  means,  the  Word:  it  opened  heaven  and  discovered  heavenly  things f 
and  its  whole  tendency  was  heavenward.  It  was  a  true  light,  giving  true  manifestations  of  the 
one  God,  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  a  true  view  of  my  slate  with  respect  to  God, 
not  according  to  my  foolish  imaginations.  It  was  a  distinct  and  clear  light,  not  only  representing 
spiritual  things,  but  manifesting  them  in  their  gloiy,  and  in  their  comely  order.  It  set  all  things  in 
their  due  line  of  subordination  to  God,  and  gave  distinct  views  of  their  g-enuine  tendency.  It  was 
a  satisfying  light;  the  soul  absolutely  rested  upon  the  discovery  it  made;  it  was  assured  of  them  ; 
it  could  not  doubt  if  it  saw,  or  if  the  things  were  so  as  it  represented  them.  It  was  a  quickening 
refreshing,  healing  light :  it  arose  w  ith  healing  in  its  wings.  It  was  a  powerful  light :  it  dissipated 
that  thick  darkness  which  overspread  my  mind,  and  made  all  those  frightful  temptations  that  before 
tormented  me,  instantly  flee  before  it.  Lastly,  it  was  a  composing  light :  it  did  not,  like  a  flash  of 
lighlnhig,  fill  the  soul  with  fear  and  amazement,  but  it  quieted  my  mind,  and  gave  me  the  full  and 
free  use  of  all  my  faculties.  I  need  not  give  a  larger  it.count  ot  this  light,  for  no  words  can  give  a 
notion  of  light  to  the  blind  ;  <uid  he  that  has  eyes  (at  least  while  he  sees  it)  wiU  need  no  words  to 
describe  it," 

This  is  a  high  mvstic  strain.  But  in  the  account  of  hi'^  death  there  are  passages  of  the  truest  and 
finest  feeling.  When  a  long  illness  had  well  nigh  done  its  work,  he  said,  "  I  could  not  believe  that 
I  could  have  borne,  and  borne  cheerfully,  this  rod  so  long.  This  is  a  miracle,  pain  without  pain  ! 
Blessed  be  God  that  ever  I  was  born.  I  have  a  father,  a  mother,  and  ten  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Heaven,  and  I  shall  be  the  eleventh  !  O  blessed  be  the  day  that  ever  I  was  born  !" — \  few  hours 
before  he  breathed  his  last,  he  said,  "I  was  just  thinking  ou  the  pleasant  spot  of  earth  I  shall  get 
to  lie  in  beside  Mr.  Rutherford,  Mr.  Forrester,  and  Mr.  Anderson.  I  shall  come  in  as  the  little  one 
among  them,  and  I  shall  get  my  pleasant  George  in  my  hand,  (a  child  who  was  gone  before  him,) 
atid  oh  !  we  shall  be  a  knot  of  bonny  dust !"  I  hope  there  are  but  few  readers  whose  heeirts  are  in 
80  diseased  a  state  as  not  to  feel  and  understand  the  beauty  and  the  value  of  these  exuacts. 

NOTE  XXIV.    Page  136. 

Ravings  of  the  persecuted  Hugonots. 

One  of  the  Camisards  is  said  to  have  "declared  that  God  had  revealed  to  him  that  a  temple  of 
white  marble,  adorned  with  gold  fillets,  and  the  tables  of  the  law  written  on  it,  woidd  dri>p  down 
from  Heaven  in  the  midst  of  the  valley  of  St.  Privet,  for  the  comfort  of  the  faithful  inhabitants  of 
the  Upper  Cevennes."— f/is«.  of  the  Camisards,  1709. 

Burnet  says  (vol.  iv.  pt  IS.)  they  had  many  among  them  who  seemed  qualified  in  a  very  singular 
planner  to  be  teachers  of  the  rest.  They  had  a  great  measure  of  zeal,  without  any  learning ;  they 
scarce  had  any  education  at  all  I  spoke  with  the  person  who  by  the  Queen's  order  sent  one  among 
them  to  know  the  state  of  their  affairs.  I  read  some  of  the  letters  «  hich  he  brought  from  them, 
full  of  a  sublime  zeal  and  piety,  expressing  a  courage  and  confidence  that  could  not  be  daunted. 
One  instance  of  this  was,  that  "they  all  agi-eed  that  if  any  of  them  was  so  wounded  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  enemy  that  he  coidd  not  be  brought  off,  he  should  be  shot  dead  rather  than  be  left 
alive  to  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

He  5ay»  also  that  a  connivame  at  their  own  way  of  worship  was  offered  them,  but  "  they  seemed 
resalved  to  accept  of  nothing  less  than  the  restoring  their  eUicIs  tg  thein." 
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NOTE  XXV.    Page  150. 
The  Druidical  Superstition  cherished  in  a  Inter  a^t. 
The  DVuids  are  spoken  of  in  Irish  hagioloj^'^y  a?  possessing  great  infliuiic-e  in  Irelan(i  in  St.  Pa- 
Wick's  time.     Bad  as  this  authority  is,  it  may  he  inisled  liere  : — but  the  rt-ader  may  find  proofs,  as 
convincing  as  they  are  curious,  of  the  long  conlinuuiice  of  the  superstition  in  Wales,  in  Mr.  Davies's 
Mythology  of  the  Druids. 

NOTE  XXVI.    Page  150. 
Preaching  at  a  Cross. 

— Mos  est  Savoniccc  gentis,  quod  in  nonnullis  nobilium  bonorumque  hominum  prtediis,  non  ecrhsium 
sed  sanctai  crucis  signuin,  Domino  dicntum,  cumtnagna  hotiore  atmu,m,.in  alto  erectum,  ad  commodam. 
diitrna  orutionis  scduhtatcni,  soh.nt  habere, 

Ilodoi'poricon  S.  Willihaldi,  apud  Canisium,  t.  2.  p.  107. 

"  The  ancient  course  of  the  clergy's  ofiiciating  im\y pro  tempore  in  parochi:'!  churches,  whilst  they 
received  mainienance  from  the  cathedral  church,  continued  in  Knglainl  till  aljout  the  year  7()6. 
For  Bede  plainly  intimates  that  at  that  time  the  Bishop  and  his  clergy  lived  together  and  had  all 
things  common,  as  they  had  in  the  primitive  church  in  the  days  of  the  apostles." 

Bingham,  book  5.  ch.  6.  §  5. 

NOTE  XXVII.     Page  150. 

The  Papal  System. 

There  is  a  mo«t  fantastic  passage  \ipon  this  subject  in  Hobbe's  Leviathan,  one  of  the  last  books  in 
which  any  thing  so  whimsical  might  be  expecled. 

"  From  the  lime  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  gotten  to  be  acknowledged  for  Bishop  Universal, 
by  pretence  of  succession  to  St.  Peter,  their  whole  hierarchy,  or  kingdoine  of  <larkness,  may  be 
compared  not  unfitly  to  the  kingdome  of  fairies ;  that  is,  to  the  old  wives'  fables  in  England,  concern- 
ing ghosts  and  spirits,  and  the  feats  they  piny  in  the  night ;  and  if  a  man  consider  the  oiiginall  of 
this  great  ecclesiastical  douiinion,  he  will  easily  perceive,  that  the  Papacy  is  no  other  than  the  ghost 
of  the  deceased  Romane  empire,  sitting  crowned  upon  the  grave  thereof;  for  so  did  the  Papacy  start 
upon  a  sudden  out  of  the  mines  of  that  heathen  power. 

"  The  language,  also,  which  they  use,  both  in  the  churches,  and  in  their  publique  acts,  beina^,  La- 
tine,  which  is  not  commonly  used  by  any  nation  now  in  the  world,  what  is  it  but  the  ghost  of  the 
old  Romane  language  .' 

"  The  fairies,  in  what  nation  soever  they  converse,  have  but  one  universal  king,  which  some  poets 
of  ours  call  KingOberon;  but  the  Scripture  calls  Beelzebub,  Prince  of  dromons.  The  ecclcsias- 
liques,  likewise,  in  whose  dominions  soever  they  be  found,  acknowledge  but  one  universall  King,  the 
Pope. 

"The  ecclesiastiques  are  spirituall  men  and  ghostly  fathers.  The  fairies  are  spirits  and  ghosts. 
Fairies  and  ghosts  inhabite  darkness,  solitudes,  and  graves.  The  ecclesiastiques  walke  in  obscurity 
of  doctrine,  in  monasteries,  churches  and  church-yards. 

"  The  ecclesieistiques  have  their  cathedrall  churches;  which,  in  what  town  soever  they  be  erected, 
by  virtue  of  holy  water,  and  certain  charmes  called  exorcis»(>es,  have  the  power  to  make  these  to  wnes 
and  cities,  that  is  to  say,  seats  of  empire.  The  fairies  also  have  their  enchanted  castles,  and  certain 
gigantique  ghosts,  that  domineer  over  the  regions  round  about  them. 

"  The  fairies  are  not  to  be  seized  on,  and  brought  to  answer  for  the  hurt  they  do ;  so  also  the  ec- 
clesiastiques vanish  away  from  the  tribunals  of  civill  justice. 

"  The  ecclesiastiques  take  from  young  men,  the  use  of  reason,  by  certain  charmes  compounded  of 
metaphysiques,  and  miracles,  and  traditions,  and  abused  Scripture,  whereby  they  are  good  for  no- 
thing else,  but  to  execute  what  they  command  them.  The  fairies  likewise  are  said  to  take  youn"- 
children  out  of  their  cradles,  and  to  change  them  into  natural  fouls,  which  common  people  do  there- 
fore call  elves,  and  are  apt  to  mischief. 

"  In  what  shop,  or  operatory,  the  fairies  make  their  enchantment,  the  old  wives  have  not  deter- 
mined. But  the  operatories  of  tlie  clergy  are  well  enough  known  to  be  the  universities,  that  received 
their  discipline  from  authority  pontifical. 

'•  When  the  fairies  are  displeased  with  any  body,  they  are  said  to  send  their  elves,  to  pinch  them. 
The  ecclesiastiques,  when  they  are  displeased  with  any  civil  state,  make  also  their  elves,  that  is, 
sui)erstitious,  enchanted  subjects,  to  pinch  their  princes,  by  preaching  sedition:  or  one  prince  en- 
chanted with  promises,  to  pinch  another. 

"  The  fairies  marry  not;  but  there  be  amongst  them  incubi,  that  have  copulation  with  flesh  and 
blood.    The  priests  also  marry  not. 

"  The  ecclesiastiques  take  the  cream  of  the  land,  by  donations  of  ignorant  men,  that  stand  in  awe 
of  them,  and  by  tythes  :  so  also  it  is  in  the  fable  of  fairies,  that  they  enter  into  the  dairies  and  feast 
upon  the  cream,  which  they  skim  from  the  milk. 

"  What  kind  of  money  is  current  in  the  kingdome  of  fairies,  is  not  recorded  in  the  story.  But  the 
ecclesiastiques  in  their  receipts  accept  of  the  same  money  that  we  due ;  though  when  they  are 
to  make  any  payment,  it  is  in  canonizations,  indulgencies,  and  masses. 

"  To  this,  and  such  like  resemblances  between  the  Papacy  and  the  kingdome  of  fairies,  may  be  add- 
ed this;  that  as  the  fairies  have  no  existence,  but  in  the  fancies  of  ignurant  people,  rising  from  the 
traditions  of  old  wives  or  old  poets,  so  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Pope,  without  the  bounds  of  his 
ov/a  civil  dominion,  consisteth  onely  in  the  fear  that  seduced  people  stand  in,  of  their  excomnmni- 
cations  upon  hearing  of  false  miracles,  false  traditions,  and  false  interpretations  of  the  Scripture. 

"  It  was  not,  therefore,  a  very  difficult  matter  for  Henry  VIII.  by  his  exorcisme;  nor  for  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  hers,  to  cast  them  out.  But  who  knows  that  this  spirit  of  Rome,  now  gone  out,  and 
walking  by  missions  through  the  dry  places  of  China,  Japan,  and  the  Indies,  that  yeild  him  little 
fruit,  may  not  return,  or  rather  an  assembly  of  spirits  worse  than  he  enter,  and  inhabite  tbi«  clean 
swept  house,  and  make  the  end  thereof  worse  than  the  beginning.'"' 

NOTE  XXVIII.    Page  153. 

Plunder  of  the  Church  at  the  Reformation. 

'•  My  lords  and  Masters,  (says  Latimer,  in  one  of  his  sermons,)  I  say  that  all  such  proceedings,  as 
far  as  I  can  perceive,  do  intend  plainly  to  make  the  yeomanry  slavery,  and  the  clergy  shavery.  We 
of  the  clergy  had  too  much,  but  this  Is  taken  away,  and  now  we  have  too  little.  But  for  mine  own 
part  I  have  no  cause  to  complain,  for  I  thank  tiod  and  the  ^Sng  I  have  sufficient,  and  God  is  my 
judge,  I  came  not  to  crave  of  any  man  any  thing;  but  I  know  them  that  have  too  little.    There  ly- 

Vpi..  I.  '  29  Jt 
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clh  a  great  matter  by  these  npproi)riations— great  reformation  is  to  be  had  in  them.  I  know  where* 
is  a  great  market  town,  with  divers  liamlcls  and  inhabitants,  where  ;do  rise  yearly  of  their  labours 
to  the  value  of  fifty  pound;  and  the  vicar  that  scrveth  (being-  so  great  a  cure)  hath  but  12  or  14 
marks  Ijy  year -,  so  that  of  this  pension  he  is  not  able  to  buy  him  books,  nor  give  bis  neigUbourn 
drink  ;  and  all  the  great  gain  goeth  another  way." 

"  There  are  three  Ptcs  in  a  line  of  relation— Patrons,  Priests,  People.  Two  of  these  Pees  are 
made  lean  to  make  one  V  fat.  Priests  have  lean  livings,  People  lean  souls,  to  make  Patrons  have 
fat  purses."  Adanis^s  Heaven  and  Karth  reconciled^  p.  17. 

Thomas  Adums  had  as  honest  a  love  of  quips,  quirks,  puns,  punnetj,  and  pundigrions,  as  Fuller 
the  Worthy  himself.    As  the  old  ballad  says. 

No  matter  for  that — 

I  like  him  the  better  therefore  : — 

he  resembles  Fuller  also  in  the  felicity  of  his  language,  and  the  lively  feeling  with  which  he  fre- 
qiiemiy  starts,  as  it  were,  upon  the  reader. — Upon  this  subject  he  often  gives  vent  to  his  indig- 
uation. 

"  As  for  the  ministers  that  have  livings,"*  he  says,  "  they  are  scarce  livenns,  or  enough  to  keep 
themselves  and  their  families  living;  and  for  those  that  have  none,  they  may  make  themselves  mer- 
ry with  their  learning  if  they  have  no  money,  for  they  that  bought  the  patronages  must  needs  sell 
the  presenlutions  ;  vtndcre  jxiri:  potest. cmerut  die  prius  :  and  then,  if  Balaam's  ass  hath  but  an  audi- 
ble voice,  and  a  soluble  purse,  he  shall  be  preferred  before  his  master,  were  he  ten  prophets.  If  this 
weather  hold,  .Tnlian  need  not  send  learning  into  exile,  for  no  parent  will  be  so  irreligious  as  with 
great  expenses  to  bring  up  bis  child  at  once  to  misery  and  sin.  Oh  think  of  this,  if  your  impudence 
Save  left  any  blood  of  shame  in  your  faces;  cannot  you  spare  out  of  all  your  riot  some  crumme  of 
liberality  to  the  poor  needy  and  neglected  gospel?  Shall  the  Papists  so  outbid  us,  and  in  the  view 
of  their  prodigality  laii','!!  our  miserablenessto  scorn  !  Shall  they  twit  us  that  our  Our  Fatkcr  hath 
taken  from  the  Churi-b  ivhat  their  Puterifostcr  bestowetl  on  itj"  Shall  they  bid  us  bate  of  our  faith, 
aud  better  our  charity .''''  Adairvi^s  Ileu-uen  and  Eurth  reconciled^  p.  22. 

In  another  of  his  works  he  says,  "  They  have  raised  church  livings  to  four  and  five  years'  purchase  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  they  will  shortly  rack  up  presentalive  livings  to  as  high  a  rate  as  they  did  their 
Impropriations,  when  they  would  sell  them.  For  they  say  few  will  give  above  sixteen  years'  pur- 
chase for  an  improjiriate  parsonage;  and  I  have  hoard  some  rate  the  donation  of  a  benefice  they 
must  give  at  ten  years;  what  with  the  present  money  they  must  have,  and  with  reservation  of  tythes, 
and  such  unconscional)le  tricks ;  as  if  there  was  no  God  in  Heaven  to  see  or  punish  it  1  Perhaps 
some  will  noi  take  so  much  :  but  most  will  take  some:  enough  to  impoverish  the  Church:  to  cnricit 
their  own  purses,  to  damn  their  souls. 

"  One  would  think  it  was  sacrilege  enough  to  rob  God  of  his  main  tythes;  must  they  alsotrimme 
away  the  shreds  i'  Must  they  needs  shrink  the  old  cloth  (eiKiugh  to  apparel  the  Church)  as  the 
cheating  taylor  did  to  a  dozen  buttons  ?  Having  full  gorged  themselves  with  the  parsonages,  must 
they  pick  the  hones  of  the  vicarages  tool" — Well  saith  St.  Augustine,  multi  in  hue  vita  manducant, 
quud postea  (qnul  inft ii^s digcriLiU  :  many  devour  that  in  this  life,  which  they  shall  digest  in  Uell. 

"  These  are  the  Church  briars,  which  (let  alone)  will  at  last  bring  as  famous  a  Church  as  any 
Christendom  hath  to  beggary.  Politic  m»':j  begin  apace  already  to  withhold  their  children  from 
schools  and  universities.  Any  piofession  else  better  likes  them,  as  knowing  they  may  live  well  in 
whatsoever  calliitg  save  in  the  ministry.  The  time  was  that  Christ  threw  the  buyers  and  sellers  out 
of  the  Temple:  but  now  the  buyers  and  sellers  have  thrown  him  nut  of  the  Temple.  Yea,  they  will 
throw  the  Church  out  of  the  Church,  if  they  be  not  stayed." 

Adajm^s  Divine  Hei'hallj  p.  135, 

"  The  Ilob  Altar  is  a  huge  drinker.  He  loves,  like  Belshazzar,  to  drink  only  in  the  goblets  of  the 
Temple.  Woe  unto  him;  he  carouses  the  wine  he  never  sweat  for,  and  keeps  the  poor  minister 
thirsty.  The  tenth  sheep  is  his  diet:  the  tenth  fleece  (U  'tis  a  golden  fleece,  he  thinks)  is  his  drink: 
but  the  wool  shall  cholie  him.  Some  drink  down  whole  churches  and  steeples;  but  the  bells  shall 
ring  in  their  bellies."  Adanis's  Divine  Herbull,  p.  27. 

"  AVhat  an  unreasonable  Devil  is  this!"  s.-<ys  Latimer.  "  He  provides  a  great  while  before  hand 
for  the  lime  that  is  to  come;  he  hath  brought  up  now  of  late  the  most  monstrous  kind  of  covetous- 
jiess  that  ever  was  heard  of ;  he  hath  invented  a  fee-farming  of  l)enefices,  and  all  to  delay  the 
otiices  of  preaching ;  insomuch  that  when  any  man  hereafter  shall  have  a  benefice,  he  may  go  where 
he  will  for  any  house  he  sludl  have  to  dwell  upon,  or  any  glebe  land  to  keep  hospitality  withall  ;  but 
he  must  take  up  a  chamber  in  an  alehouse,  and  there  sit  and  play  at  the  tables  all  day." — Latimer. 

NOTE  XXIX.    Page  1S3. 
Cures  given  to  any  Person  who  could  be  found  miserahfe  enough  to  accept  them. 

"  I  will  not  speak  now  of  them,  that  being  not  content  wiih  lands  and  rents, do  catch  into  their 
hands  spiritual  livings,  as  parsonages  and  such  like,  and  that  under  the  pretence  to  make  provision 
for  their  houses.  What  hurt  and  damage  this  realm  of  England  doth  sustain  by  that  devilish  kind 
of  provision  for  gentlemen's  hoitses,  knights'  and  lords'  houses,  they  can  tell  best,  that  do  travel  in 
the  countries,  and  see  with  their  eyes  great  parishes  and  market  towns,  with  innumerable  others,  to 
be  utterly  destitute  of  God's  word,  and  that  because  that  these  greedy  men  have  spoiled  the  livings, 
and  gotten  them  into  their  hands  :  and  instead  of  a  faithful  and  painful  teacher,  they  hire  a  Sir 
John,  who  hath  better  skill  at  playing  at  tables,  or  in  keeping  of  a  garden,  than  in  God's  word; 
and  he  for  a  trifle  doth  serve  the  cure,  and  so  help  to  bring  the  people  of  God  in  danger  of  their 
souls.  And  all  those  serve  to  accomplish  the  abominable  pride  of  such  gentlemen,  which  consume 
the  goods  of  the  people  (which  ought  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  a  learned  minister)  in  costly  ap- 
parel, belly  cheer,  or  in  building  of  gorgeous  houses." 

Augustin  Mernher's  Epistle  Dedicatoi-y,  prefixed  to  Latimer''sSernums. 

"  It  is  a  great  charge,"  says  Latimer,  "  a  great  burthen  before  God  to  be  a  patron.  For  every 
patron,  when  he  doth  not  diligently  endeavour  himself  to  place  a  good  and  godly  man  in  his  be- 
nefice which  is  in  his  hands,  hut  is  slothful,  and  careth  not  what  manner  of  man  he  taketh,  or  else 
is  covetous  and  will  have  it  himself,  and  hire  a  Sir  John  Lack-Latin,  which  shall  say  service  so  that 
the  people  shall  be  nothinj^  edified ;— no  doubt  that  patron  shall  make  answer  before  God  for  not 
tfoingof  his  duty."— X/«fini«-. 

"ieot/jioy,  not  Livings,  says  the  marginal  n«te". 
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'Site  poets,  too,  of  that  and  tlie  succeeding'  age,  touched  frequently  upon  this  eVil. 
*'  Tlie  pedant  minister  and  serving  elai'ke, 

Tlie  len-pnund,  lir.sc,  fri/.e-jerUin  biielinfj, 
The  farmer's  chaplain  with  Ids  qiiarter-marke, 

The  twentv-noble  curate,  and  the  thing' 

Call'd  elder  ;  all  these  g'allnnis  needs  will  bring 
All  reverend  titles  into  deadly  hate, 
Their  godlv  callinij  and  my  high  estate." 

Thus  also  George  Wither  in  his  prosing  strains : 

"  We  rob  the  church. — 

Men  seek  not  to  impropriate  a  part 

Unto  themselves,  Inii  they  can  find  in  heart 

Toenpross  upall  ;  which  vile  presumption 

llath  brought  church  livings  to  a  strange  consumption. 

And  if  this  strong  disease  do  not  abate, 

'Twill  be  the  pooi'est  member  in  the  state. 

"  No  marvel,  though,  instead  of  learned  preachers. 

We  have  been  pestered  with  such  simple  teachers, 

Such  poor,  mute,  tongue-tied  readers,  as  scarce  know 

Whether  that  God  made  Adam  first  or  no  : 

Thence  it  proceeds,  and  there's  the  cause  that  place 

And  office  at  this  time  incurs  disgrace  ; 

For  men  of  judgments  or  good  dispositions 

Scorn  to  be  tied  to  any  base  conditions, 

Like  to  our  hungry  pedants,  who'll  engage 

Their  souls  for  any  curtailed  vicarage. 

I  say  there's  none  of  knowledge,  wit,  or  merit, 

Hut  such  as  are  of  a  most  servile  spirit, 

That  will  so  wrong  the  church  as  to  presume 

>Some  poor  half-demi-parsonage  to  assume 

In  name  of  all  i^no,  they  had  rather  quite 

Be  put  beside  the  same  than  wrong  God's  right. 

"  Well,  they  must  entertain  such  pedants  then, 

Fitter  to  feed  swine  tlian  the  souls  of  men  •, 

But  patrons  think  such  best ;  for  there's  no  fear 

They  will  speak  any  thing  they  loath  to  hear  : 

They  may  run  foolishly  to  their  damnation 

Without  reproof  or  any  distmbation  ; 

To  let  them  .«ee  their  vice  they  may  be  bold, 

And  yet  not  stand  in  doubt  to  be  controli'd. 

Those  in  their  houses  may  keep  private  schools^ 

And  either  serve  for  jesters  or  for  fools  : 

And  will  suppose  that  ihey  are  highly  graced 

Be  they  but  at  their  patron's  table  placed; 

And  there  if  they  be  call'd  but  priests  in  scoflT, 

Straightly  they  duck  down,  and  all  their  caps  come  off." 

/f'ifAcr's  Premmption. 
NOTE  XXX.    Page  154. 
Means  for  assisting  poor  Scholars  diminished. 

"  It  would  pity  aman's  heart  to  hear  that  I  hear  of  the  state  of  Cambridge  ;  what  it  is  in  Oxford^ 
I  cannot  tell.  There  be  few  that  study  divinity,  but  so  many  as  of  necessity  must  furnish  the  Colle- 
g'es  ;  for  their  livings  be  so  small,  and  victuals  so  dear,  Ihat  they  tarry  not  there,  but  go  everj'  where 
io  .seek  livings,  and  so  they  go  aljout.  Now  there  be  a  few  gentlemen,  and  they  study  a  little  divini- 
ty. Alas,  what  is  that .'  It  will  come  to  pass  that  we  shall  have  nothing  but  a  little  English  divinity, 
that  will  bring  the  realm  into  a  very  barbarousncss,  and  utter  decay  of  learning.  It  is  not  that,  I 
wis,  that  will  keep  out  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  at  Rome.  There  be  none  now  but  great  men's 
sons  in  Colleges,  and  their  fathers  look  not  to  have  them  preachers  ;  so  every  way  this  office  of 
preaching  is  pinched  at." — Latimer. 

"  The  Devil  hath  caused  also,  through  this  monstrous  kind  of  covetousness,  patrons  to  sell  their 
benefices ;  yea  more,  he  gets  him  to  the  University,  and  causeth  great  men  and  esquires  to  send  their 
sons  thither,  and  put  out  poorscholars  thatshould  be  divines  ;  for  their  parents  intend  not  that  they 
should  be  preachers,  but  that  they  may  have  a  show  of  learning." — Luiimer. 

NOTE  XXXI.  Page   154. 

Conforming  Clergy  at  the  Reformation. 

"  Here  were  a  goodly  place  to  speak  against  our  clergymen  which  go  so  gallant  now-a-days.  I 
hear  say  that  some  of  them  wear  velvet  shoesand  slippers ;  such  fellows  are  more  meet  to  dance  the 
morris-dance  than  to  lie  admitted  to  preach.  I  pray  God  mend  such  worhlly  fellows  ;  for  else  they 
bencit  meet  to  be  preachers." — L"timcr. 

Sir  W  illiam  Barlowe  has  a  remarkalile  pass<<gc  upon  this  subject  in  his  "  llinloge  describing  the 
originall  Ground  if  these  Lutheran  Farrinns  and  manij  of  their  .'1  buses  ;^'  perhaps  the  most  sensible 
treatise  which  was  written  on  that  side  of  the  question, and  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious. 

"  Anions'  a  thousand  freers  none  go  better  appareled  then  an  other.  But  now  unto  the  other  sj-de, 
these  that  runne  away  from  them  unto  these  Lutherans,  they  go,  I  say,  disguysed  strangclye  from 
that  they  were  before,  in  gaye  jagged  cotes,  and  cut  and  scotched  hosen,verye  syghlly  forsothe,  but 
yet  not  very  semelye  for  such  foike  as  they  were  and  shoulde  be  :  and  thys  apparell  cliance  ihey 
dayly,  from  fashion  to  fashion,  everyday  worse  then  other,  their  new-fangled  foly  and  lliiyr  wan- 
ton pryde  never  content  nor  satisfyed. — I  deniaunde<l  ones  of  n  certayn  com|>anion  of  these  sectes 
which  had  bene  of  a  suayt  religion  before,  why  his  garments  were  no  we  so  sumptuous,  all  to  poun- 
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cerl  uith  gardes  and  h^gcs  Ivke  a  nittcr  of  the  laiincc  knyg-litcs.  lie  answered  to  me  tliat  lie  riyd  it 
in  cuntenipt  oniyp(ic'iie.v.  ■  Why,'  quoth  I, '  dcith  not  tiod  hati^  pryde,  the  mother  of  hypocrisyc,  as 
M'.-U  as  hvpocrysye  it  selfo ."  VVlif  I'lo  he  ni;ide  no  dyrect  answer  agayne  :  but  in  excusynge  hys 
faut  he  sayile  ih:it  God  prini:vpallv  accepted  tlicmekeness  of  the  hart,  and  inward  Christen  inaners, 
which  I  b'elcve  were  so  inward  iii  hyni  that  seldorae  he  shewed  any  of  them  outwardly." 

KOTE  XXXn.  Page  135. 
Ignorance  nf  the  Cuuntry  Clergy. 
"  Sad  the  times  in  the  heginnini?  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  says  Fuller,  "  when  the  clergy  were  com- 
manded to  read  the  chapters  over  once  or  twice  by  themselves,  that  se  they  might  be  the  better 
cuHbleU  to  read  them  distinctly  in  the  congregation.'-— FuWer's  Triple  Reconciler,  p.  82. 

NOTE  XXXIII.  Page  155. 
CUrg-y  of  Charles  the  FLrst''s  Age. 

"  Let  me  say,"'  (says  Mossom,  in  his  Apology  on  the  Behalf  of  the  Sequestered  Clergy,)— "  and 
'lisb.'vond  any  man's  gitinsaying.— the  learned'st  clergy  that  ever  England  had,  was  that  sequester- 
ed ;  their  work',  do  witness  it  to  the  whole  world.  And  as  for  their  godliness,  if  the  tree  may  be 
knou  n  by  its  fruits,  these  here  pleaded  for  have  given  testimony  beyond  exception." 

"  i'her'e  were  men  of  great  piety  and  great  learning  among  the  Puritan  clergy  also.  But  it  is  not 
Ie.ss  certain  that  in  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  a  revolution,  some  uf  the  men  who  rose  into 
notice  and  power  were  such  as  are  thus,  with  his  -/onted  felicity,  describeil  by  South  ; 

"  Ain(nigst  those  of  the  late  reforming  age,  all  learning  was  ulterly  cried  down.  So  that  with 
them  llie  best  preachers  were  such  as  could  not  read,  and  the  ablest  divines  such  as  could  not  write. 
l;i  all  their  preachments  (hey  so  highly  pretender!  to  the  spirit,  that  they  coidd  hardly  so  much  as 
s-'cll  the  letter.  To  l>e  blind  was  with  them  the  proper  qua'ificntion  of  a  spiritual  guide  :  and  to  be 
bo.)lv-learned,  as  they  calleil  it,  and  to  be  irreligious,  were  almost  terms  convertible.  Xone  were 
th'iught  Ct  for  the  ministry  bu;  tradesmen  anci  mechanics,  because  none  else  were  allowed  to  have 
Ihe  spirit.  Those  only  wine  accounted  like  St.  Paul,  who  could  work  with  their  hands,  and  in  a 
lilei'al  saise  drive  ike  vail  home,  and  be  able  to  make  a  pulpit  before  they  preached  in  it." — South''s 
itrwioHS,  Vol.  iii.  p.  419. 

NOTE  XXXIV.  Page  156. 
The  Sequestered  Clergy. 

'•  In  these  limes,"  say  I,il!y,  "  many  worthy  ministers  lost  their  livings,  or  benefices,  for  not  com- 
pb'ing  with  the  Directory.  [!ad  yon  si'en  (O  noble  Esquire)  v  hat  iiitiful  idiots  were  preferred  into 
sequestrated  cluirch  benefices,  you  would  have  been  grieved  in  your  soul  ;  but  w  hen  they  came  be- 
fore the  ciass"s  of  divines,  could  those  simjiletons  but  only  say  they  v.ere  converted  liy  hearingsuch 
a  sermon  of  that  godly  maa  Hugh  Peters,  Sieplien  Jlarshal,  or  any  of  that  gang,  he  was  presently 
admitted." — Hislury  r.f  his  o-xnLife,  quoted  in  Mr.  Ciifi'ord's  note?  to  fien  .lonson. 

"The  rector  of  Fitth  worth,  in  Sussex,  was  dispossessed  ot  bis  living  for  Sabbath  breaking",  the 
fact  which  was  proved  against  him  being,  that  as  he  was  stepping  over  a  stile  one  Sunday,  thebut- 
tj>n  of  his  breeches  came  oil",  .and  he  got  a  tailor  in  the  neighbourhood  presently  to  sew  it  on  again." 
IValk^r's  Sufferings  oft!..  Clergy, imri  ii.  p.  275. 

NOTE  XXXV.  Page  157. 
Many-eho  s:vrifi'ed  their  scruples  to  their  convenie»re. 

"  Let  me,"  says  South,  "  utter  a  great,  but  sad  tniih  ;  a  truth  not  so  fit  to  be  spoke,  as  to  be  sigh- 
ed out  by  every  true  son  and  lover  of  the  church,  viz.  that  the  wounds,  which  the  church  of  Eng- 
land now  bleeds  by,  she  received  in  the  house  of  her  fris^nds,  (if  they  may  be  called  so,)  viz.  her 
tieacherous  undero-.ining  friends,and  that  most  nf  thr.  oonconlbrniity  to  her, and  separation  from 
lier,  together  witli  a  contempt  nf  her  excellent  constitinioiis,  have  proceeded  from  nothing  more  than 
from  the  false,  partial,  haifconformity  of  too  many  of  her  ministers.  The  surplice  son\etinies  woiti, 
and  oftener  laiil  aside  ;  the  liturgy  so  read, and  mamrled  in  the  readin.g,  as  if  ihey  were  ashamed  of 
it  ;  the  divine  service  so  curtailed,  as  if  the  people  were  to  have  but  t!ie  tenths  of  it  from  the  priest, 
I  for  the  tenths  he  had  received  from  them.  The  clerical  habit  neglected  by  such  in  cnders  as  fre- 
quently travel  the  road  clothed  like  farmers  or  graziers,  to  the  unspeakable  shame  and  scandal  of 
their  profession  ;  the  holy  sacrament  indecently  and  slovenly  administered  ;  the  furnilnre  of  the  al- 
tr^r  abused  and  embeizelled  ;  and  the  Table  of  the  Lord  profaned.  These,  and  the  like  vile  passages, 
have  made  some  schismalicks,  and  cunArmed  others  ;  ar.d  in  a  word,  have  made  so  many  noncon- 
formists to  the  church,  by  their  conforming  to  their  minister. 

"  It  was  an  oliservaiion  and  sayingof  a  judicious  prelate,  that  of  all  the  sorts  of  enemies  which  our 
church  had,  there  was  none  so  deadly,  so  pernicious,  and  likelyto  prove  so  fatal  to  it,  as  the  cim  form- 
ing Puritan.  It  was  a  great  truth,  and  not  very  many  years  after  ratified  by  direful  experience. — 
For  if  you  would  have  the  conforming  Puritan  described  to  you,  as  to  what  he  is  : 

"  He  is  one  who  lives  by  Ihe  altar,  and  turns  his  back  upon  it;  oue,  who  catches  at  the  prefer- 
ments of  the  church,  but  hates  the  discipline  and  orders  of  it;  one,  who  practi.ses  conformity,  as 
Papists  take  oaths  and  tests,  that  is,  with  an  inward  abhorrence  of  what  he  does  for  the  present,  and 
a  resolution  to  .act  quite  contrary,  when  occasion  serves  :  one  who,  during  his  conformity,  Avill  be 
sure  to  be  known  by  such  a  distinguishing  badge,  as  shall  point  him  out'to,  and  secure  his  credit 
with,  the  disseniing  brotherhood  ;  one  who  still  declines  reading  the  church-service  himself,  leav- 
ing that  work  to  curates  or  readers,  thereby  to  licep  up  a  profitable  interest  with  thriving  seditious 
tradesmen,  and  groaning,  iK^norant,but  rich  widows;  one  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  conformity,  thinks 
of  a  turn  of  state,  which  may  draw  on  one  in  the  church  too ;  and  accordingly  is  very  careful  to  be- 
have himself  .so  as  not  to  over-shoot  his  game,  but  to  stand  right  and  fair  in  case  a  wished  for  change 
should  bring  fanaticism  again  into  fashion  ;  which  it  is  more  than  possible  that  he  secretly  desires, 
and  does  the  utmost  he  can  to  promote  and  bring  about. 

"  Tliese.  and  the  like,  are  the  principles  which  act  and  govern  the  conforming  Puritan  ;  who  in  a 
word  is  nothing  else  but  ambition,  avarice,  and  hypocrisy,  serving  all  the  real  interests  of  schism  and 
facliun  in  the  church's  livery.  Andihereibre  if  there  beany  one  who  hasthe  front  to  own  himself  a 
minister  of  (mr  church,  to  whom  the  foregoing  character  may  be  justly  applied,  (asl  fear  there  are 
but  loo  many,)  howsoever  such  an  one  may  for  some  time  sooth  up  and  t'latter  himself  in  hie  detesta- 
ble dissinmialion;  yet  when  he  shall  hear  of  such  and  such  of  his  neighbours,  his  parishioners,  or 
acquaintance,  time  over  from  the  church  to  conventicles,  of  several  turnVd  Quakers,  and  of  others 
fallen  oft  to  Popery  ;  and  lastly  when  the  noise  of  tiiose  national  danger*  and  disturbances,  which 
ar^every  day  thrtuteuins  us,  shall  ring  about  his  ears,  let  him  then  lav  his  hand  upon  his  false  heart, 
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and  witb  all  seriousness  of  remorse  accusing'  himself  to  God  and  his  own  conscience,  say,  I  am  the 
person,  who  by  my  conforming  by  halves,  and  by  my  treacherous  prevaricating  with  the  duty  of  my 
profession,  so  sacredly  promised,  and  so  solpmnly  sworn  to,  have  brought  a  reproach  upon  the  purest 
and  best  constituted  church  in  the  Christian  world  ;  it  is  I,  who  by  slighting  and  slumbering  over 
holy  service  and  sacraments,  have  scandalized  and  cast  a  stumbling-block  before  all  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  the  great  danger  of  their  souls  ;  I  who  have  been  the  occasion  of  this  man's  faction,  that 
man's  Quakerism,  and  anothcr'-j  Popery  ;  and  thereby,  to  the  »t;T)ost  of  my  power,  contributed  to 
those  dismal  convulsions  which  have  so  terribly  shook  and  weakened  both  church  and  state.  Let 
such  a  mocker  of  God  and  man,  I  say,  take  his  share  of  all  this  horrid  guilt ;  for  both  heaven  and 
*arth  will  lay  it  at  his  door,  as  the  general  result  cf  his  actions  ;  it  is  all  absolutely  his  o\^  n,  and  will 
Slick  faster  and  closer  to  him,  than  to  be  thrown  oTand  la^l  aside  by  hiui  as  easily  as  his  surplice." 
—Vol.  V.  p.  48G. 

NOTE  XXXVI.    Page   163. 
These  ejects  were  public  and  undeniable. 

"  O  I"  says  good  old  Thomas  Adams,  "  how  hard  and  obdurate  is  the  heart  of  man,  till  the  rain 
of  the  Gospel  falls  on  it !  Is  the  heart  covetous  .•"  no  tcai-s  from  distressed  eyes  can  melt  a  penny 
out  of  it.  Is  it  malicious?  no  supplications  can  beg  forbearance  of  the  least  wrong.  Is  ix  grven 
to  drunkenness  ?  you  may  melt  his  body  into  a  drops.,  before  his  heart  into  sobriety.  Is  it  ambi- 
tious ?  you  may  as  well  treat  with  Lucif.  r  about  humiliati'm.  Is  it  factious  f  a  quire  of  angels  can- 
not sing  him  into  peace.  No  means  on  <  arih  can  soften  tie  neart ;  whether  you  anoint  i*  with  the 
supple  balms  of  entreaties ;  or  tlinnder  against  it  the  bolts  of  menaces;  or  beat  it  with  the  han  mer 
of  mortal  blows.  Behold  God  showers  this  rain  of  the  Gospel  (roni  Heaven,  and  it  is  suddenly 
softened.  One  sermon  may  prick  him  to  the  heart.  One  dro;i  of  a  Saviour's  blood  distilled  on  it 
by  the  Spirit,  in  the  preaching  of  the  word,  nieUs  him  like  wax.  The  drunkard  is  made  sober,  the 
adulterer  chaste  ;  Zaccheus  merciful,  and  raging  Paul  as  tame  as  a  lamb." 

Adamses  Divine  Herbull.  p.  16. 

NOTE  XXXVII.    Page  171. 
Dialogue  between  Wesley  and  Zinzendorf. 

This  curious  dialogue  must  be  given  in  the  original. 

Z.  Cur  religionem  tuam  mutasti .' 

W.  Nescio  nie  religionem  raeam  mutasse.    Cur  id  sentis  .'    Quis  hoc  tihi  retulit  i" 

Z.  Plane  tu.  Id  ex  episiola  tua  ad  nos  video.  Ibi,  religione,  quam  apud  nos  professus  es,  relicta, 
novam  profiteris. 

W.  Qui  sic  ?     Nop  intcUigo. 

Z.  Irao,  istic  dicis,  vere  Ghristianos  non  esse  miseros  peccatores.  Falsissimum.  Optimi  hnrai- 
nura  ad  mortem  usque  miserabilissimi  sunt  peccatores.  Siqui  aliud  dicunt,  vel  penitus  impostores 
sunt,  vel  diabolice  seducti.  Nostros  fratres  meliora  doceutes  impugnasti.  Et  pacem  volentibus, 
earn  denegasti. 

W.  Nondumintelligo  quid  veils. 

Z.  Ego,  cum  ex  Georgia  ad  me  scrjpsisti,  te  dilexi  plurimum.  Turn  corde  simpliccm,  te  agnovi. 
Iterum  scripsisti.  Agnovi  corde  simplicem,  scd  turbatis  ideis.  Ad  nos  venisti.  Ideie  tua;  turn 
magis  turbaftE  erant  ct  confusa;.  In  Angliam  rediisti.  Aliquandiu  post,  audivi  fratres  smstros  te- 
cum pugnare.  Spangenbergium  misi  ad  pacem  inter  vos  conciliandam.  Scripsit  niihi,  fratres  tihi 
injuriam  intulisse.  ilescripsi,  lie  pergerent,  sed  et  veniam  a  te  peterent.  S4)angenberg  scripsit 
iterum,  eos  petiise :  sed  te,  gloriari  de  iis,  pacem  nolle.    Jam  adveniens,  idem  audio. 

W.  Kes  in  eo  cardine  niinime  vertitur.  Fratres  tui  (verum  hoc)  me  male  tractarunt.  Postea 
veniam  petieruiit.  Respondi,  id  supervacaneum;  me  nunquam  iis,  succensuisse  ;  sed  vereri,  1.  Ne 
falsa  docerent,  2.  Ne  prave  viverent. 

Ista  unica,  est,  et  fuit,  inter  nos  quaestio. 

Z.  Apcitius  loquaris. 

W.  Veritus  sum,  ne  falsa  docerent,  1.  De  fine  fidei  nostroe  (in  hac  vita)  scil.  Christiana  perfec- 
tione,  2.  De  Mediis  gratirc,  sic  ab  Ecclesia  nostra  dictis. 

Z.  NuUam  inhierentem  perfectionem  in  hac  vita  agnosco.  Est  hie  error  errorum.  Eam  per 
tolum  orbem  igne  et  gladio  persequor,  conculco,  ad  interuecioneni  do.  Christus  est  sola  perfectio 
nostra.    Qui  perfectionem  inhccreutem  sequitur,  Christum  denegat. 

fV.  Ego  vero  credo,  Spiritum  Christi  operaci  perfectionem  in  vere  Christianis. 

Z.  NuUimodo.  Omnis  nostra  perfectio  est  in  Christo.  Omnis  Christiana  perfectio  est,  fides  in 
sanguine  Christi.  Est  tola  Christiana  perfectio,  imputata,  non  inhffirens.  Perfecti  sumus  in  Christo, 
in  nobismet  nunquam  perfecti. 

W.  Pugnamus,  opinor  de  verbis.    Nonne  omnis  vere  creUens  sanctus  est? 

Z.  Maxime.    Sed  sanctus  in  Christo,  non  in  se. 

W.  Sed,  nonne  sancte  vivit  ? 

Z.  Imo,  sancte  in  omnilius  vivit. 

W.  Nouiie  et  cor  sanctum  habet  ? 

Z.  Oertissime. 

W.  Nonne  ex  consequent!,  sanctus  est  in  sc  ? 

Z.  Non,  non.    In  (;hrislo  tantuin.    Non  sanctus  in  se.    Nullam  omnino  habet  sanctitatem  in  se. 

fV.  Nonne  habet  in  corde  suo  amorein  Qei  et  proximi,  quin  et  totam  ijnagineni  Dei  ? 

Z.  Habet.    Sed  hac  sunt  sanctitas  legalis,  non  evangelica.    Sanctitas  evangelica  est  fides. 

W.  Omnino  lis  est  de  verbis.  Concedis,  credentis  cor  totum  esse  sanctum  et  vitam  tolam  ;  eum 
amare  Denra  ioto  corde,  eique  servire  tolls  viribus.  Nihil  ultra  peto.  Nil  aliud  volo  per  perfectio 
vel  saiictilas  Ciiristiana. 

Z.  Sed  liac  non  est  sanctitas  ejus.  Non  magis  sanctus  est,  si  magis  a'mat,  neque  minus  sanctus, 
si  minus  aniat. 

W.  Quid  ?     Nonne  credens,  dum  crescit  in  amore,  crescit  pariter  in  sanctitate  ? 

Z.  Nequaquam.  Ex  moniento  quo  justificalur,  sanctificaturpenitus.  Exin,  neque  magis  sanctus 
est,  neqne  minus  sanctus,  ad  mortem  usque. 

(V.  Nonne  igitur  pater  in  Christo  sanctior  est  infante  recens  nato  ? 

Z.  Non.  Sanctificatio  totalis  ac  justificatio  in  eodum  sunt  instanti;  et  neutra  recipit  magis  aut 
minus. 

fV.  Nonne  %'ero  credens  crescit  indies  amore  Dei.    Num  perfectus  est  amore  simulac  justificatur  ? 
Z.  Est.    Non  unquam  crescit  in  amore  Dei.    Totaliter  amat  eomomento,  sicut  totaliter  sanclili- 
catur. 
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W.  Quid  itaque  vult  Apostolus  Paulus,  per  "  renovamur  de  die  in  diem  ?" 

Z.  Uicam.     Plumbum  si  in  aurum  mutetur,  est  aurum  prime  die  et  secundo  et  tertio.     Et  sic  ri*- 
m>vatur  de  die  in  dieni.    Sed  nunquam  est  magis  aurum,  quam  prime  die. 

n.  Putavi,crescendum  esse  in  gratia  ! 
,  .5"  ?^^^^-  ■  ^'^'^  """  i"  sai.ctitate.    Simulac  justificatur  quis,  Pater,  Filius  et  Spiritus  sanctns  ha- 
bitant in  ipsius  corde.    tt  cor  ejus  eo  memento  spque  puruin  est  ac  unquam  erit    Infans  in  Christft 
tarn  purus  corde  est  quam  pater  in  Cbristo.     Nulla  est  discrepantia.  ^avaw 

If.  Nonne  justificati  erant  Apostoliante  Clirisli  moi-tem' 

Z.  Erant. 

«'.  Nonne  vero  sanctiores  erant  post  diem  Pentecostes,  quam  ante  Christi  mortem  ' 
Z.  Neutiquara.  ,  «.  i^-^i. 

fV.    Nonne  eo  die  impleti  sunt  Spiritu  Sancto  ? 
rumtantum.    '^'''"'""' '*"""'"  *P"""«.  ^^""i'atem  ipsorum  non  respexit.    Fuit  donum  miraculo- 

Iieo  VivTmufr  ^'"  """  "''''°'    ^"""^  ""'  ''^'°^  abnegantes,  magis  magisque  mundo  raerimur,  ac 
niMl  „u!-n'''"M'°.rr"'  r'"^""  respuimus  conculcamus.    Facimus  credentes  omne  quod  volumus  et 

/  '     Ou^.  dilk  1  Tie,' »T"'  ""i"^'"  '"'^',""'-    ^"""^  Purificatie  pra;cedit  perfectum  amorem. 
»» .    Una:  ilixisli  Deo  adjuvante  perpendam. 

NOTE  XXXVIII.    Page  173. 

Charges  against  the  Moravians. 

toYh'ircal^nSdVoru'liv!'  P""^^ '■■'''"  '"■•  ^^"•"•^'^'^  '^"^  "•-'^"  -  South  Africa,  injustice 
"Concessions  are  the  best  defence,  where  we  are,  or  have  fonnerlv  been,  to  blame  in  exnressioiis 
or  proceedings,  founded  on  iiustaken  notions.  Such  concessions  have  bee^  repeated  v  made  but  n 
general  to  Utile  purpose  ;  and  we  must  be  satisfied  to  hear  the  old,  wretched  CdcoLadictorvac! 
cusations,  repeated  in  "  Accounts  of  all  Religions,"  "  Encvclopediis,"  "Notes  on  Chm-chHisfoi^" 
s"^eweT.vei;mWn-ab?e%n'°'v'°^^^^  "7""°*  I'  °''''''''^''  expected  "let  us  /,t^ 'hem  S, 

Kt^=?r^-;-=^^ 

the  vulgar  phrase  is,  to  quiz  him,  they  pretended  to  believe  all  the  infamous  stories  reU lef  hv  ;»f 
tain  authors  concerning  the  practices  of  the  Brethren  at  flerrnhut  represent  n^^^^^^^^  nrl' 

fligate  and  licentious  sect ;  and  challenged  him  to  deny  them.  "  Pravgen«emen""e  replied^  -^ d^ 
not  assert,  that  youbeUeve  these  things,  for  I  know  yol,  all  so  well,  that  if  vou  really  did  believe 
that  al  manner  of  licentiousness  might  he  practised  a.  Herrnhut  with  impunity  there  is  not  one  of 
you,  who  would  not  long  ago  have  requested  to  be  received  as  a  member  ol"such  a  community." 

NOTE  XXXIX.    Page  177. 

Such,  large  Incomes  from  above. 

South  appears  to  stigtrtatize  Owen  as  the  person  who  introduced  language  of  this  kind.    He  says 

NOTE  XL.    Page  180. 
Cennici:  employed  at  Kings-wood. 

the^iritofGodhasSdemrance^h^^^  °/  'K°^'  »'«^  ^^^^^  ;  but  as 

froub  eth  the  soul  with  the  iiisth^nfhnH  \t^,1  V         rt"  ^'^  ""^''^^  ^""^  ^'  '^•"  "^  ^"^  ^ath  power, 
sinned  too  sre^WtoZfodive^^^^^^  P^^^''  ^^^  'l^y  of  grace,  or  having 

the  inward  parts,^sot  at  thf  Weaker  4rt  of  n^n. I     ,™  """'"'^  "  ^"''^'^  <^ou,hHtiu 

vulsionsfolliw.  "  P*"  °'^"'^"'  "'S  ^°<^y'  'S  overcome,  and  these  cries  and  con- 

wro?t°h^n?ghTbXl!ldTaX'd  t'ofh^rs';. "h""'.""  '^  'T^T"'"'  o{si.s,^ben  two  persons 
more,  ii>  a  little  time?'  Indeed  it  strJedth';  the  n^-l  """^  ^  '"'?''  "/"^  ^'""  "^^    ^°  did  many 
come  among  us.    My  mouth  walstnn^pd  nnH  ^^    Devil,  and  much  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  were 
cries,  as  woSld  have  made  am^e's  kne^  telhi!! f  n' , ^^■''''^  '"''i'"'  ""^  *'''"^'  ^"'  '"""^  terrifying 
and  the  wind  blew  vehementlv     LarrflLhefnt^r  ?"^7 -""^Se-  It  was  pitch  dark;  it  rained  mich; 
the  screams  of  frighteS  parents  inT.h»fri?-*'*"'""r'  ^'^  '"'"^  "^'^P'  "^  thunder,  mixed  with 
confusion  caused  here  vcannnfllil    *'"' ^f^'^fP^t'ons  of  nine  distressed  souls!  The  hurry  and 
but  the  ImbitationTapostrS    mnnvtv^''^  whole  place  seemed  to  me  to  resemble  nSthing 
I  am  his  servant ;  I  am  da^  neT'-'  mT^L ?J  ^  "^  T'^  ''T"'  '=P'"'^'  '  '^^^  "''"'  ^""  ^^^<^  ™e  ! 
young  man  (in  such  I  orrms  tb»t~      ^     "'  ^-^^  "^^''";  ^^  P^'doned ;  I  am  gene,  gene  for  ever !'   A 
•  Ten  thuusn\,d  .ievi^  mHhon,  mi  l1nn=   7h"?  "  '°"'^  ""'  ''°"  ^'"'^  still  roared,  like  a  dragon^ 
oried  out, '  That  fearA,  ll.rdert  raise,r  bt^^^^     ai'e  about  me  !'  This  continued  three  hours,    ^ne 
what  a  iMwer  reigned  aiW"-ft  us'  Cn^'i  ""^-^Y  °«*''.S'°  tl"s  storm  he  will  bear  me  to  hell !'    O 
Cenniok' !  I  came  to  airtlmt  1le«  '  ,1  m^    Th^'*  t?"'  '"*  ^  ^''"'"^  ^°'<^^' '  ^^'-  ^'"'"'"^ '  ^""g  Mr. 
teeth,  and  expressing  all  the  fury  «  aThe  J,  7„         '^"''"^'i  «;"1'/"  th^i--  strength,  grinding  their 
faces,  so  amazed  others  that  Ihev  cried  out  ab^n.^^T^T    ^'i^^^^d,  their  staring  eyes,  and  swelled 
site.l  several  since,  who  told  me  theh  J"!  ''"°-'  ''f  ""'*  ^'  ^^"^  ^'"'  ""'^'''^  tormented.    I  have  vi- 
they  felt  fre«h  rage,  lonpine"  to  ?e.a   n  e  tTnlLl  !"*T  '"''^"  ^""^^'J  H^.'  "''^^"  ^  '^"^^  "^r,  they  said, 
before!  Yet.  £  ca..s«v,  |  «•»,  "Jt  n  the  lea?  nft-^M  "^^^  s^'"' the  like,  nor  even  the  shadow  of  >Sf 
uvi  iH  iiie  icait  aliaid,  a's  I  knew  God  wais  on  onr  side;" 
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KO .  £  XLI.    Page  190. 
System  of  Itinerancy  proposed  as  a  Substitute  for  the  Estahlishment. 

During  the  Little  Parliament,  "  Harrison,  being-  authorized  thereto,  had  at  once  put  down  all  the 
yarifih  ministers  ot  Wales,  becnuse  that  most  of  them  were  ipnoraiit  and  scandalous,  and  had  set  up 
«  few  itinerant  preachers  in  their  stead,  who  were  for  number  incompetent  for  so  great  a  charge, 
there  being  hut  one  fcr  many  of  those  wide  parishes  ;  so  that  the  people,  having  a  sermon  but  once 
in  many  weeks,  and  nothiiii;  else  in  the  mean  time,  were  ready  to  tuin  Papists,  or  any  thing  else. 
And  this  is  the  plight  which  the  Anabaptists  and  other  sectaries  would  have  brought  the  whole  land 
lo.  And  all  was,  that  the  i)eople  might  not  be  tempted  to  think  Ihe  parish  churches  to  be  true 
thurches,  or  infant  baptism  true  baptism,  or  themselves  true  Christians;  but  might  be  convinced, 
that  they  must  be  made  Christians  acid  churches  in  the  Anabaptists'  and  Separatists' way.  Hefeupoii 
it  was  put  to  the  vote  in  this  parliament,  whether  all  the  parish  ministers  in  England  should  at  (mce 
be  put  down  or  no  ?  and  it  w  as  but  accidentally  carried  in  the  negative  by  two  voices." — Biu:ter's 
Lift  r.-i.l.  Times,  p.  70. 

Hug^  Peters' advice  was,  that  "they  must  sequester  all  ministers  without  exception,  and  bring 
the  rev*e]iues  of  the  church  into  one  public  treasury  ;  ont  of  which  must  be  allowed  a  hundred  a 
year  to  six  itinerant  ministers  to  preach  in  every  county."  And  this  scheme  w  as  in  great  measure 
eavried  into  effect.  "  Whether  these  itinerants,"  says  Walker,  "were  confined  to  a  certain  district, 
and  to  a  settled  and  stated  order  of  ajipeariiig  at  each  church  so  many  times  in  a  quarter,  (for  the 
nuniber  of  churches  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  itinerants  in  some  of  the  counties  would  not  )iermit 
them  to  preach  so  much  as  one  sermon  in  a  month.)  I  cannot  tell:  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  any  thing  that  should  incline  me  to  think  they  were  under  any  directions  of  this  kind,  be- 
sides that  of  their  own  roving  humours  ;  or  put  under  auy  confinement  more  straight  than  that  ofa 
while  county  ;  nor  always  even  that,  (such  was  the  greatness  of  their  abilities  and  capacities.)  for  I 
find  some  of  them  in  the  same  years  in  two  several  counties,  and  receiving  their  salaries  in  both  of 
them." — Walictr''s  Suffi.rings  of  the  Clergy,  pp.  1-17,  158. 

This  author  affirms,  that  the  amount  of  the  church  revenue  in  Wales,  "some  way  or  other  in  the 
possession  of  the  Committees,  or  Propagators,  or  those  w  hoin  they  appointed  to  possess  or  collect 
them,  for  the  whole  time  of  the  usurpation,  appears  on  Ihe  most  modest  computation  to  have  been 
above  315,000/.  an  immense  lieap  of  sacrilege  and  plunder.  Alinost  all  was  lorn  from  particular 
churchmen,  who  were  in  the  legal  possession  of  it ;  and  no  small  part  converted  lo  the  private  uses 
of  the  plunderers." 

NOTE  XLII.  Page  193. 
Thomas  Muxficld. 
At  the  Conference  of  1766  Wesley  speaks  of  Maxfield  as  the  first  layman  who  «  desired  to  help 
him  as  a  son  in  the  Gospel;  soon  after  came  a  second,  Thomas  Richards;  and  a  third,  Thomas 
Weatall."  But  in  his  last  journal  he  has  the  following  carious  notice: — "I  read  over  the  expe- 
rience of  Joseph  Humphrys,  the  first  lay  preacher  that  assisted  me  in  England  in  the  year  1738. 
from  his  own  mouth  I  learn  that  he  was  perfected  in  love,  and  so  continued  for  at  least  a  twelver 
month.  Afterwards  he  turned  Calvinist,  and  joined  Mr.  Whilefield,  and  published  an  invective 
against  my  brother  and  me  in  the  newspaper.  In  a  while  he  renounced  Mr.  Whitefield,  and  was  or- 
dained a  Presbyterian  minister.  At  last  he  received  episcopal  ordination.  He  then  scoffed  at  in- 
ward religion,  and  when  reminded  of  his  own  experience,  replied,  '  that  was  one  of  the  foolish 
ttltngs  which  I  wrote  in  the  time  of  my  madneas.'  " 
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CHAPTER  XHI. 

DEATH    OF    MRS.    WESLEY. WESLEy's    SISTERS.— WESLEY    AT 

EPWORTH. 

Methodism  had  now  taken  root  in  the  land.  Meeting-houses  had 
been  erected  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  settled,  not  upon 
trustees,  (which  would  have  destroyed  the  unity  of  Wesley's  scheme, 
by  making  the  preachers  dependent  upon  the  people,  as  among  the 
Dissenters,)  but  upon  himself,  the  acknowledged  head  and  sole  direc- 
tor of  the  society  which  he  had  raised  and  organized.  Funds  were 
provided  by  a  financial  regulation  so  well  devised,  that  the  revenues 
would  increase  in  exact  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  members. 
Assistant  preachers  were  ready,  in  any  number  that  might  be  requir- 
ed, whose  zeal  and  activity  compensated,  in  no  slight  degree,  for  their 
want  of  learning;  and  whose  inferiority  of  rank  and  education  dis- 
posed them  to  look  up  to  Mr.  Wesley  with  deference  as  well  as  re- 
spect, and  fitted  them  for  the  privations  which  they  were  to  endure, 
and  the  company  with  which  they  were  to  associate.  A  system  of 
minute  inspection  had  been  established,  which  was  at  once  so  con- 
trived as  to  gratify  every  individual,  by  giving  him  a  sense  of  his  own 
importance,  and  to  give  the  preacher  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of 
those  who  were  under  his  charge.  No  confession  of  faith  was  re- 
quired from  any  person  who  desired  to  become  a  member  :  in  this 
Wesley  displayed  that  consummate  prudence  which  distinguished 
him  whenever  he  was  not  led  astray  by  some  darling  opinion.  The 
door  was  thus  left  open  to  the  orthodox  of  all  descriptions.  Church- 
men or  Dissenters,  Baptists  or  Paidobaptists,  Presbyterians  or  Inae- 
peiidents,  Calvinists  or  Arminians  ;  no  profession,  no  sacrifice  of 
any  kind  was  exacted.  The  person  who  joined  the  new  society  was 
■  not  expected  to  separate  himself  from  the  community  to  which  he 
previously  belonged.  He  was  only  called  upon  to  renounce  his 
vices,  and  follies  which  are  near  a-kin  to  them.  Like  the  Free- 
mason, he  acquired  by  his  initiation  new  connections  and  imaginary 
consequence  ;  but,  unlike  the  Free-mason,  he  derived  a  real  and  di- 
rect benefit  from  the  change  which  in  most  instances  was  operated 
in  the  habits  and  moral  nature  of  the  proselytes. 

To  this  stage  Methodism  had  advanced  when  Wesley  lost  his  mo- 
ther, in  a  good  old  age,  ready  and  willing  to  depart.    Arriving  in 
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London  from  one  of  his  circuits,  he  found  her  "  on  the  borders  of 
eternity  ;  but  she  had  no  doubt  or  fear,  nor  any  desire  but,  as  soon 
as  God  should  call,  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ.''     On  the  third 
day  after  his  arrival,  he   perceived  that  her  change   was  near.     "1 
sate  down,"  he  says,  "  on  the  bed-side.     She  was  in  her  last  con- 
flict, unable  to  speak,  but   1  believe   quite  sensible.     Her  look  was 
calm  and  serene,  and  her  eyes  tixed  upward,   while  we  commended 
her  soul  to  God.    From  three  to  four  the  silver  cord  was  loosing,  and 
the  wheel  breaking  at  the  cistern  ;  and  then,  without  any  struggle, 
or  sigh,  or  groan,  the  soul  was  set  at  liberty.     We  stood  round  the 
bed, "and  fuliilled  her  last  request,  uttered  a  little  before  she  lost  her 
speech  :   '  Children,  as  soon  as  I  am  released,  sing  a  psalm  of  praise 
to  God.'  "     He  performed  the  funeral  service  himself,  and  thus  feel- 
ingly describes  it  :  ''  Almost  an  innumerable  compriny  of  people  be- 
ing gathered  together,  about  five  in  the  afternoon  1  committed  to  the 
earth  the  body  of  my  mother  to  sleep  with  her  fathers.     The  portion 
of  Scripture  from  which  1  afterwards  spoke  was,  /  sarc?  a  great  nhite 
throne,  and  Him  that  sat  on  it,  from  ivhnse  face  the  earth  and  the 
heaven  fled  away,  and  there  was  found  no  place  for  them.     And  I  saw 
the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God ;  and  the  books  were 
opened,  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  lohich  were, 
written  in  the  books,  according  to  their  icorks.     It  was  one  of  the 
most  solemn  assemblies  I  ever  saw,  or  expect  to  see,  on  this  side 

eternity."* 

Mrs.  Wesley  had  had  her  share  of  sorrow.  During  her  husband's 
life  she  had  struggled  with  narrow  circumstances,  and  at  his  death 
she  was  left  dependent  upon  her  children.  Of  nineteen  children, 
she  had  wept  over  the  early  graves  of  far  the  greater  number  :  she 
had  survived  her  son  Samuel,  and  she  had  the  keener  anguish  of  see- 
ing two  of  her  daughters  unhappy,  and  perhaps  of  foreseeing  the  un- 
happiness  of  the  third,  an  unhappiness  the  more  to  be  deplored,  be- 
cause it  was  not  altogether  undeserved. 

Among  Wesley's  pupils  at  Lincoln  was  a  young  man,  by  name  Hall, 

*  The  epitaph  which  her  sons  placed  iipon  her  tomb-stone,  is  remarkahle.  In?tea,!  of  noticing 
the  virtues  of  so  extraordinary  and  exemplary  a  woman,  they  chose  to  record  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  her  conversion,  and  to  represent  her  as  if  she  had  lived  in  igDoranccof  real 
Christianity  during  the  life  of  her  excellent  husband. 

This  is  the  inscription  : — 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Mrs.  Susannah  Wesley,  the  youngest  and  last  surviving  daughter  of  Dr. 

Samuel  Annesley. 

In  sure  and  steadfast  hope  to  rise 
And  claim  her  mansion  in  the  skies, 
A  Christian  here  her  flesh  laid  down. 
The  cross  exchanging  for  a  crown. 

True  daughter  of  affliction  she, 
Innured  to  pain  iiud  misery, 
Rlourn'd  a  long  night  ol  griefs  and  fearg, 
A  legal  eight  of  seventy  years. 

The  Father  then  reveal'd  bis  Son, 
Him  in  the  broken  hread  made  known, 
blie  knew  and  felt  her  sins  fortiiien. 
And  found  the  earnest  of  her  Heaven. 

IMeet  for  the  fellowship  above, 
f^he  heard  'he  call,  "  Ari'e,  ray  Love!" 
I  come,  her  dying  looks  replied. 
And  Ismb  like  as  her  L'^rd  she  died. 

The  third  stanza  alludes  to  her  persuasioH  that  she  had  received  an  assurance  of  the  forgive- 
ness of  her  sins,  at  the  inomeiit  when  her  s3n-in  law  Hall  was  adminsteriu^  the  saciameat  oftbe 
Lord's  Supper  to  her.— See  vol.  i. 
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of  good  person,   considerable  talents,  and  manners  wliich  were  in  a 
high  degree  prepossessing,  to  those  who  did  not  see  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  such  things       Wesley  was  much  attached  to  liim  ;  he  thought 
him  humble  and  teachable,  and  in  all  manner  of  conversation  holy 
and   unblameable.      There  were  indeed  parts  of  his  condtict  which 
rai<:;ht  have  led  a  wary  man  to  suspect  either  his  sanctity  or  his  sin- 
cerity ;  but  the  tutor  was  too  sincere  himself,  and  too   enthusiastic, 
to   entertain  the   suspicion  which  some  of  his  extravagancies  might 
justly    have  excited.     He   considered    them   as  "starts   of  thought 
which  were  not  of  God,  though  they  at  tirst  appeared  to  be  ;"  and 
wassatistied,  because  the  young  man  "  was  easily  convinced,  and  his 
ima"-inations  died   away."     Samuel   formed  a   truer  judgment.     "  I 
qever  liked  the  man,"  says  he,  "  from  the  first  time  I  saw  him.      Wis 
smoothness  never  suited   my   roughness.     He   appeared   always  to 
dread  me  as  a  wit  and  a  jester  :   ihis  with  me  is  a  sure  sign  of  guilt 
and  hypocrisy.     He  never  could    meet  my    eye  in  full  light.     Con- 
scious that  there  was  something  foul  at  bottom,  he  was  afraid  1  should 
see  it,  if  I  looked  keenly   into  his  eye.'*'     John,  however,  took  him 
to  his   bosom.     He  became  a  visiter  at  Epworth,  won  the  aflections 
of  the  youngest  sister   Kezia,   obtained   her  promise  to  marry  him, 
fixed   the  day,  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  communicated  the  matter 
to   her   brotlicr  and   her   parents,    affirming  vehemently  that  "  tlie 
thing  was   of  God  ;  that  he  was  certain  it  was  God's  will  ;  God  had 
revealed  to   him  that  he  must  marr}',  and    that  Kezia  was  the  very 
person."  Enthusiastic  as  Wesley  him«clf  was,  the  declaration  startled 
him,  and  the   more  so,  because  nothing  could  be   more  opposite  to 
some   of  Hall's  former  extravagancies.     Writing  to  him  many  years 
afterwards,  when  he  had  thrown  off  all  restraints  of  outward  decen- 
cy, he  says,  "  Hence  I  date  your  fall.     Here  were  several  faults  in 
one.     You  leaned  altogether    to  your  own  understanding,  not  con- 
sulting either  me,  vvho  was  then    the  guide  of  your  soul,  or  the  pa- 
rents of  your  intended    wife,   till  you    had  settled  the  whole  afl\iir. 
And  while  you   followed  the  voice  of  Nature,  you  said  it  was  the 
voice  of  God." 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  ominous  fanaticism,  or  impudent  hypo- 
crisy which  Mr.  Hall  had  manifested,  neither  Wesley  nor  the  parents 
attempted  to  oppose  the  match  ;  it  was  an  advantageous  one,  and 
the  girl's  affections  were  too  deeply  engaged.  But  to  the  utter  as- 
tonishment of  all  parties,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  Mr.  Hall 
changed  his  mind,  and  pretending,  with  blasphemous  effrontery,  that 
the  Almighty  had  changed  His,  declared,  that  a  second  revelation 
had  countermanded  the  first,  and  instructed  him  to  marry,  not  her^ 
but  her  sister  Martha.  The  family,  and  especially  the  brothers, 
opposed  this  infamous  proposal  with  proper  indignation  ;  and  Charles 
addressed  a  poem*  to  the  new  object  of  his  choice,  which  must  have 

*  TO  MISS  .MAHTHA  WESLEY. 

When  want,  and  pain,  and  death,  besiege  our  gate, 
And  every  solemn  moment  teems  wiUi  fate. 
While  clouils  and  darkness  fi'l  the  space  between, 
Perplex  th'  event,  and  shade  'he  folded  scene, 
In  humble  silence  wait  th'  unaltered  voice, 
Euspeod  tby  nill,  aod  check  tby  forward  choice ; 
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stung  her  like  a  scorpion  whenever  the  recollection  of  its  just  seve- 
rity recurred  (o  her  in  after  life.  But  these  remonstrances  were  of 
no  avail,  for  Hall  had  won  her  affections  also.  "  This  last  error," 
says  Wesley,  "  was  far  worse  than  the  first.  But  yon  was  now 
quite  above  conviction.  So.  in  spite  of  her  poor  astonished  parent, 
of  her  brothers,  of  all  your  vows  and  promises,  you  jilted  the  younger 
and  married  the  elder  sister.  The  other,  who  had  honoured  you 
as  an  angel  from  heaven,  and  stiil  loved  you  much  too  well,  (for  you 
had  stolen  her  heart  from  the  God  of  her  youth,)  refused  to  be  com- 
forted ;  she  fell  into  a  lingering  illness,  which  terminated  in  her 
death.  And  doth  not  her  blood  still  cry  unto  God  from  the  earth  ? 
Surely  it  is  upon  your  head." 

Mr.  Wesley  died  before  the  marriage  ;  it  is  not  to  be  believed 

Yet,  wisely  rearfiil,  fnr  th'  event  prepare, 

And  learn  the  dictates  ol'  a  brother's  care. 

How  fierce  thy  conflict,  how  severe  thy  flight! 

Ay  lien  hell  a'^^mls  the  foremost  sons  of  light  ! 

When  hfi,  irholong  in  virtue's  paths  had  tiod, 

Deaf  to  the  voice  of  conscience  and  of  God, 

Drops  the  fair  tnasl;,  proves  traitor  to  his  vow. 

And  thou  the  tcinptre-s,  and  the  tempted  thou  ! 

Prepare  thee  then  to  meet  th'  infernal  war. 

And  dare  hi^yond  what  woman  knows  to  dare; 

Guard  each  avenue  to  thy  flutt'ring  heart,  -^ 

And  act  the  sister's  and  the  Christian's  part. 

Heav'n  is  the  guard  of  virtue  :  scorn  to  yield. 

When  screen'd  by  Heav'n's  impenetrable  shield: 

Secure  in  this,  rfefv  th'  impending  storm, 

Tho'  Satan  tempt  thee  in  an  angel's  torm. 

And  oh  !   I  see  the  fiery  trial  near  : 

I  sec  the  saint,  in  all  his  forms,  appear  ! 

By  nature,  hy  religion  tausht  to  please. 

With  conquest  flush'd.  and  obstinate  to  pres?. 

He  lists  his  virtues  in  the  cause  of  hell, 

Heav'n,  with  celestial  arms,  presumes  t' assail, 

I'd  veil,  with  semblance  fair,  the  fiend  within, 

And  make  his  God  subservient  to  his  sin ! 

Trembling,  1  hear  his  horrid  vows  renew'd, 

1  see  him  conoe,  by  Delias  groans  pursued; 

Poor  ir.jur'd  Delia  '  all  her  groans  are  vain  I 

Or  he  denies,  or  list'ning,  mocks  her  pain  ; 

What  tho'  lier  eyes  with  ceaseless  tears  o'erflow, 

Her  bosom  heave  with  agonizing  wo!  j 

What  tho'  th"  horror  of  his  falsehood  near. 

Tear  up  her  faith,  and  plunge  her  in  ilespair! 

Yet,  can  he  tliink  (so  blind  to  Heav'n's  decree, 

And  the  sure  fate  of  cursed  apostacy) 

i^oon  as  be  tells  the  seciet  of  his  breast. 

Anil  puts  the  angel  ofl",  and  stands  confessM ; 

^Vhen  love,  and  grief,  and  shaiie,  and  anguish  meet, 

To  make  hi«  crimes  and  IJelia's  wrongs  complete, 

That  then  the  injured  maid  will  cease  togrieve, 

Behold  him  in  a  sister's  arras — and  live? 

Mistaken  wretch  !  by  thy  unkindness  hurl'd 

From  case,  from  love,  from  thee,  and  from  the  Rorld, 

.Soon  must  she  land  on  that  immortal  shore. 

Where  falsehood  never  can  torment  her  more; 

There  all  her  suff'ripgs,  all  her  sorrows  cease, 

A'or  saints  turn  devils  there  to  vex  her  peace. 

Yet  hope  not  then,  all  specious  as  thou  art. 

To  taint,  with  impious  vows,  her  sister's  heart; 

With  profTer'd  worlds  her  honest  soul  to  move. 

Or  tempt  her  virtue  to  incestuous  love. 

IMo  !  wert  thou  as  thou  wast  I  did  Heav'ns  first  rays 

Beam  on  thy  soul,  and  all  the  godhead  blaze  ! 

Sooner  shall  sweet  oblivion  set  us  free 

Krom  friendship,  love,  thy  perfidy  and  thee: 

h'ooner  sliall  light  in  league  with  darkness  join. 

Virtue  and  vice  and  heav'n  and  hell  combine. 

Than  her  pure  soul  consent  to  mix  with  thine; 

To  share  thy  sin,  adopt  thy  perjury, 

And  damn  herself  to  be  reveng'd  on  thee; 

To  load  her  conscience  with  a  sister's  blood, 

Tie  guilt  of  incest,  and  the  curse  of  God !" 
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that,  under  such  circumstances,  he  would  ever  have  consented  to  it ; 
and  it  is  possible,  that  his  strong  and  solemn  prohibition  might  have 
deterred  his  daughter  from  so  criminal  an  union.  Samuel  observed 
bitterly  of  this  fatal  connexion  :  "  I  am  sure  I  may  well  say  of  that 
marriage,  it  will  not,  cannot  come  to  good."  And  he  proposed  that 
Kezia  should  live  with  him,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  save  her  from 
"  discontent  perhaps,  or  from  a  worse  passion."  But,  like  most  of 
her  family,  this  injured  girl  possessed  a  lofty  spirit.  She  subdued 
her  resentment,  and  submitted  with  so  much  apparent  resignation  to 
the  wrong  which  she  had  received,  that  she  accompanied  the  foul 
hypocrite  and  his  wife,  (o  his  curacy.  But  it  consumed  her  by  the 
slow  operation  of  a  settled  grief.  Charles  thus  describes  hervvel- 
come  release  in  a  letter  to  John  ;  "  Yesterday  morning  sister  Kezzy 
died  in  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  finished  his  work,  and  cut  it  short  in 
mercy.  Full  of  thankfulness,  resignation  and  love,  without  pain  or 
trouble,  she  commended  her  spirit  into  the  hands  of  Jesus,  and  fell 
asleep." 

Till  this  time,  John  Wesley  believed,  that  Mr.  Hall  was,  "  with- 
out all  question,  tilled  with  faith,  and  the  love  of  God,  so  that,  in  all 
England,"  he  said,  "  he  knew   not  his  fellow."     He  thought  him  a 
pattern  of  lowliness,  meekness,  seriousness,  and  continual  advertence 
to  the  presence  of  God,  and,  above  all,  of  self-denial  in  every  kind, 
and  of  suffering  all  things  with  joyfulness.     "But  now,"  he  says, 
"  there  was  a  worm  at  the  root  of  the  gourd."     For  about  two  years 
after  his  marriage  there  was  no  apparent  change  in  his  conduct  ;  his 
wife  then  began  to  receive  her  proper  punishment  from  the  caprice 
and  asperity  of  his  temper.     After  awhile  he  seemed  to  recover  his 
self-command,  but  soon  again  he  betrayed  a  hasty  and  contemptuous 
disposition  ;  from  having  been  the   humble   and  devoted   disciple  of 
the  Wesleys,  he  contracted  gradually  a  dislike  toward  them,  and  at 
length  broke   off  all  intercourse  with  them,  public  or  private,  be- 
cause they  would  not,  in  conformity  to  his   advice,  renounce   their 
connexion  with  the   Church   of  England.     He  had  now  his  own  fol- 
lowers, whom  he  taught  first  to  disregard  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
then  to  despise  them,  and  speak  of  them  with  contempt.     He  began 
to  teach  that  there   was  "  no  resurrection   of  the  body,  no  general 
judgment,  no  Hell,  no  worm  that  never  dieth,  no  fire  that  never  shall 
be  quenched.'-'     His  conduct  was  now  conibrmable  to  his  principles, 
if,  indeed,  the  principles  had  not  grown  out  of  a  determined  propen- 
sity for  vice  and  profligacy.     Wesley  addressed  an  expostulatory  let- 
ter to  him,  in  which  he  recapitulated,  step  by  step,  his  progress  in 
degradation.     After  stating  to  him  certain  facts,  which  proved  the. 
licentiousness   of  his  life,  he  concluded  thus  :  "  x\nd  now  you  know 
not  that  you  have  done  any  thing  amiss  !     You  can   eat,  and  drink, 
and  be  merry  !  You  are  every  day  engaged  with  variety  of  company, 
and  frequent  the  coffee-houses  !     Alas,  my   brother,  what  is  this  I 
How  are  you  above  measure   hardened   by  the  deceitfulness  of  sin  ! 
Do  you  remember  the  story  of  Santon  Barsisa  ?     I  pray   God  your 
last  end  may  not  be  like  his  !     Oh  how  have  you  grieved  the  Spirit 
of  God  !     Return  to  him  with  weeping,  fasting,  and  mourning  !  You 
are  in   the   very    belly  of  Hell,   only  the   pit  hath  not  yet  shut  its 
mouth  upon  you.    Arise,  thou  sleeper,  and  call  upon  thy  God  !  Per- 
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haps  He  may  yet  be  found.  Because  He  yet  bears  with  me,  I  can- 
not despair  for  you.  But  you  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.  May  God 
this  instant  strike  you  to  the  heart,  that  you  may  feel  His  wrath 
abiding  on  you,  and  have  no  rest  in  your  bones  by  reason  of  your 
sin,  till  all  your  iniquities  are  done  away." 

Soon  after  he  had  written  this  letter,  which  was  done  more  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  his  own  soul,  as  he  says,  than  with  any 
reasonable  hope  of  impressing  a  man  so  far  gone  in  depravity,  Wes- 
ley, in  the  course  of  his  travelling,  came  to  Mr.  Hall's  house  at  Salis- 
bury, and  was  let  in,  though  orders  had  been  given  that  he  should 
not  be  admitted.  Hall  left  the  room  as  soon  as  he  entered,  sent  a 
message  to  him  that  he  should  quit  the  house,  and  presently  turned 
his  wife  out  of  doors  also.  Having  now  thrown  off  all  restraint  and 
all  regard  for  decency,  he  publicly  and  privately  recommended  poly- 
gamy as  conformable  to  nature,  preached  in  its  defence,  and  practi- 
sed as  he  preached.  Soon  he  laid  aside  all  pretensions  to  religion, 
professed  himself  an  infidel,  and  led  for  man}'  years  the  life  of  an  ad- 
venturer and  a  profligate,  at  home  and  abroad  ;  acting  sometimes  as 
a  physician,  sometimes  as  a  priest,  and  assuming  any  character  ac- 
cording to  the  humour  or  the  convenience  of  the  day.  Wesley 
thought  that  this  unhappy  man  would  never  have  thus  wholly  aban- 
doned himself  to  these  flagitious  propensities,  if  the  Moravians  had 
not  withdrawn  him  from  his  influence,  and  therefore  he  judged  them 
to  be  accountable  for  his  perdition.  He  seems  to  have  felt  no  misgi- 
ving that  he  himself  might  have  been  the  cause  ;  that  Hall  might  have 
continued  to  walk  uprightly  if  he  had  kept  the  common  path  ;  and 
that  nothing  could  he  more  dangerous  to  a  vain  and  headstrong  man 
of  a  heated  fancy,  than  the  notion  that  he  had  attained  to  Christian 
perfection,  and  felt  in  himself  the  manifestations  of  the  Spirit.  Wea- 
ry of  this  life  at  last,  after  many  years,  and  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
its  guilt  as  well  as  its  vanity,  he  returned  to  England  in  his  old  age,  re- 
sumed !)is  clerical  functions,  and  appears  to  have  been  received  by  his 
wife.  Wesley  was  satisfied  that  his  contrition  was  real,  and  hastened 
to  visit  him  upon  his  death-bed,  but  it  was  too  late.  "  I  came,"  he 
says,  "just  time  enough  not  to  see,  but  to  bury  poor  Mr.  Hall,  my 
brother-in-law,  who  died,  1  trust,  in  peace,  for  God  had  given  him 
deep  repentance.  Such  another  monument  of  divine  mercy, consider- 
ing how  low  he  had  fallen,  and  from  what  height  of  holiness,  I  have 
not  seen,  no,  not  in  seventy  years!  I  had  designed  to  visit  him 
in  the  morning,  but  he  did  not  stay  for  my  coming.  It  is  enough  if, 
after  all  his  wanderings,  we  meet  again  in  Abraham's  bosom."  Mrs. 
Hall  bore  her  fate  with  resignation,  and  with  an  inward  conscious- 
ness that  her  punishment  was  not  heavier  than  her  fault  : — that  fault 
excepted,  the  course  of  her  life  was  exemplary,  and  she  lived  to  be 
the  last  survivor  of  a  family  whose  years  were  protracted  far  beyond 
the  ordinary  age  of  man. 

Mehetabel,  her  sister,  had  a  life  of  more  unmingled  affliction.  In 
the  spring  freshness  of  youth  and  hope,  her  affections  were  engaged 
by  one  who,  in  point  of  abilities  and  situation,  might  have  been  a  suit- 
able husband  ;  some  circumstances,  however,  occasioned  a  disagree- 
ment with  her  father,  the  match  was  broken  off,  and  Hetty  committed 
s  fatal  error,  which  many  women  have  committed  in  their  just  but 
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Wind  resentment — she  married  the  first  person  who  offered.  This 
was  a  man  in  no  desirable  rank  of  life,  of  coarse  mind  and  manners, 
inferior  to  herself  in  education  and  in  intellect,  and  every  way  unwor- 
thy of  a  woman  whose  equal  in  all  things  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find.  For  her  person  was  more  than  commonly  pleasing,  her  dis- 
position gentle  and  affectionate,  her  principles  those  which  arm  the 
heart  either  for  prosperous  or  adverse  fortune,  her  talents  remarka- 
ble, and  her  attainments  beyond  what  are  ordinarily  permitted  to  wo- 
men, even  those  who  are  the  most  highly  educated.  Duty  in  her  had 
produced  so  much  affection  toward  the  miserable  creature  whom  she 
had  made  her  husband,  that  the  brutal  profligacy  of  his  conduct  al- 
most broke  her  heart.  Under  such  feelings,  and  at  a  time  when  she 
believed  and  hoped  she  should  soon  be  at  peace  in  the  grave,  she 
composed  this  Epitaph  for  herself: — 

Destined  while  living  tn  sustain 
An  equal  share  of  grief  ami  pain, 
All  various  iils  of  human  race 
Wnhin  this  brea'it  had  on^e  a  place. 
Without  c<)nri[ilaint  she  learneil  to  bear 
A  living  death,  a  long  despair  ; 
Till  hard  oppressed  by  adverse  fate, 
OVrcharged,  sliesank  i)eneath  the  wciglit, 
And  to  this  peaceful  tomb  retired, 
So  much  esteemed  so  Inns;  desired. 
The  painful  mortal  contliit's  o"er — 
A  broken  heart  can  bleed  no  more. 

From  that  illness,  however,  she  recovered,  so  far  as  to  linger  on 
for  many  years,  living  to  find  in  religion  the  consolation  which  she 
Deeded,  and  which  nothing  else  can  bestotv.  The  state  of  her  mind 
is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  first  letter  which  she  ever  addressed 
to  John  upon  the  subject.  "  Some  years  ago,"  she  says,  "  1  told  my 
brother  Charles  I  could  not  be  of  his  way  of  thinking  then,  but  that 
if  ever  I  was,  1  would  as  freely  own  it.  After  i  was  convinced  of  sin, 
and  of  your  opinion,  as  far  as  I  had  examined  your  principles,  I  still 
forebore  declaring  my  sentiments  so  openly  as  I  had  inclination  to  do, 
fearing  I  should  relapse  into  my  former  state.  When  I  was  deliver- 
ed from  this  fear,  and  had  a  blessed  hope  that  he  who  had  begun 
would  finish  his  work,  I  never  confessed,  so  fully  as  I  ought,  how  en- 
tirely 1  was  of  your  mind  ;  because  !  was  taxed  with  insincerity  and 
hypocrisy  whenever  1  opened  my  mouth  in  favour  of  religion,  or 
owned  how  great  things  God  had  done  for  me.  This  discouraged  me 
utterly,  and  prevented  me  from  making  my  change  as  public  as  my 
folly  and  vanity  had  formerly  been.  But  now  my  health  is  gone,  f 
cannot  be  easy  without  declaring  that  I  have  long  desired  to  know 
but  one  thing,  that  is  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified  ;  and  this  desire 
prevails  above  all  others.  And  though  1  am  cut  off  from  all  human 
help  or  ministry,  1  am  not  without  assistance  ;  though  I  have  no  spi- 
ritual friend,  nor  ever  had  one  yet,  except  jicrhaps  once  in  a  year  or 
two,  when  1  have  seen  one  of  my  brothers,  or  some  other  religious 
person,  by  stealth  ;  yet,  (no  thanks  to  me,)  I  am  enabled  to  seek  him 
«till,  and  to  be  satified  with  nothing  less  than  God,  in  whose  presence 
I  affirm  this  truth. — I  dare  not  desire  health,  only  patience,  resigna- 
tion, and  the  spirit  of  an  healthful  mind.  I  have  been  so  long  weak, 
that  1  know  not  how  long  my  trial  may  last  ;  bat  1  have  a  firm  persua- 

vox,,  rr.  2  o 
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sion,  and  blessed  hope,  (though  no  full  assurance,)  that  in  the  country 
I  am  going  to,  I  shall  not  sing  hallelujah,  and  holy,  holy,  without  com- 
pany, as  I  have  done  in  this.  Dpar  brother,  1  am  unused  to  speak 
or  write  on  these  things  ;  1  only  sj>eak  my  plain  thoughts  as  they  oc- 
cur. Adieu  !  If  you  have  time  from  better  business  to  send  a  line 
to  Stanmore,  so  great  a  comfoit  would  be  as  welcome  as  it  is  wanted." 

She  lived  eight  years  after  this  letter  was  written,  bearing  her  suf- 
ferings with  patience  and  pious  hope.  Charles  was  with  her  in  her 
last  illness.  He  says  in  bis  journal,  "  Prayed  by  my  sister  Wright» 
a  gracious,  tender,  trembling  soul  ;  a  bruised  reed,  which  the  Lord 
will  not  break."  "  Thy  sun  shall  no  more  go  down,  neither  shall 
thy  moon  withdraw  itself,  for  the  Lord  shall  be  thine  everlasting 
light,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended."  From  these 
words  he  preached  her  funeral  sermon,  with  a  feeling  which  brought 
him  into  "  sweet  fellowship  with  the  departed  ;"  and  he  says,  that  all 
who  y^orc  present  seemed  to  partake  both  of  his  sorrow  and  his  joy. 

Another  of  the  sisters  married  a  clergyman  by  name  Whitelamb, 
who  had  been  John's  puoil  at  Oxford,  was  beholden  to  the  family* 
during  his  stav  at  college,  and  obtained  the  living  of  Wroote  after  his 
iather-in-law's  death.  John,  in  the  beginning  of  his  regular  itineran- 
ey,  on  his  way  back  from  Newcastle,  after  his  tirst  appeitrtncf  in  that 
town,  came  (oEpvvorth.  Many  years  had  elapsed  since  he  had  been 
in  his  native  pJace,  and  not  knowing  whether  |here  were  any  per- 
sons left  in  it  who  would  not  be  ashamed  of  his  acquaintance,  he  went 
to  an  inn,  wheie,  however,  he  was  soon  found  out  by  an  old  servant 
of  his. father's.  The  next  day  being  Sunday,  he  called  upon  the  cu- 
rate, Mr.  Romley,  and  offered  to  assist  him  either  by  preaching  or 
reading  prayers  ;  but  his  assistance  was  refused,  and  the  use  of  the 
pulpit  was  denied  liim.  A  rumour,  however,  prevailed,  that  he  was 
to  preach  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  church  was  tilled  in  consequence,  and 
a  sermon  was  delivered  upon  the  evils  of  enthusiasm,  to  which  Wes- 
ley listened  with  his  characteristic  composure.  But  when  the  sermon 
was  over,  his  companion  g;jve  notice,  as  the  people  were  coming  out, 
(hat  Mr.  Wesley,  not  being  permitted  to  preach  in  the  church,  would 
preach  in  the  church-yard  at  six  o'clock.  "  Accordingly,"  says  he, 
"  at  six  1  came,  and  found  such  a  congregation  as  1  believe  Epworth 
never  saw  before.  1  stood  near  the  east  end  of  the  church,  upon  my 
father's  tomb-stone,  and  cried,  '  The  kingJom  of  Heaven  is  not  meat 
and  drink,  but  righteousness,  ami  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Hoi}- 
Ghost.'  " 

Wesley  has  been  accused  harshlj'  and  hastily  of  want  of  feeling, 
because  be  jjreached  upon  his  father's  grave.  But  it  was  from  feel- 
ing, as  much  as  enthusiasm,  that  he  acted  ;  knowing  that  he 
.-hould  derive  a  deeper  passion  from  the  ground  upon  which  he 
stood  ;  like  the  Greek  tragedian,  who,  when  he  performed  Elec- 
tra,  brought  into  the  theatre  the  urn  containing  the  ashes  of  his  own 
child.  Nor  was  there  any  danger  that  ttie  act  should  be  miscon- 
strued by  tliose  who  heard  him  :  mad  they  might  think  him,  but  they 
knew  his  domestic  character,  and  were  assured  that  he  had  not  stood 

*  Writine  to  his  brother  Samuel,  in  1732,  Wesley  says.  "  John  Wbitelamlt  wants  a  gown  much; 
1  am  not  rich  enough  to  huy  him  one  at  [iresent.  If  yon  are  nillins,  my  twenty  shilling-i  (that 
\K»ri^)  should  go  towards  that, (I  will  add  tf-n  to  Hieni,  and  let  it  lie  till  I  have  tried  my  utmost  with 
my  I'rieuAi  io  malie  up  the  price  of  a  new  one." 
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■with  a  holier  or  more  reverential  feeling  beside  that  grave  when  his 
father's  body  was  consigned  to  it,  earth  to  earth.  Seven  successive 
•evenings  he  preached  upon  that  tomb  stone,  and  in  no  place  did  he 
ever  preach  with  greater  effect.  "  Lamentations,"  he  says,  "  and 
great  groanings,  were  heard,  God  bowing  their  hearts  so,  and  on 
€very  side,  as,  with  one  accord,  they  hfted  up  their  voices  and  wept 
nloud  ;  several  dropped  down  as  dead  ;  and,  among  the  rest,  such 
a  cry  was  heard  of  sinners  groaning  lor  the  righteousness  of  faith,  as 
almost  drowned  my  voice.  But  many  of  these  soon  lifted  up  their 
heads  with  joy.  and  broke  out  into  thanksgiving,  being  assured  they 
now  bad  the  desire  of  their  soul,  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins." 
White.'amb  was  one  of  his  auditors,  and  wrote  to  him  afterwards  in 
terms  wihcli,  while  they  shov/  a  just  sense  of  the  rash  doctrine  that 
he  preached,  and  the  extravagance  that  he  encouraged,  show  also 
the  powrful  ascendancy  vvhicii  Wesley  had  obtained  over  him  by 
his  'jikn'i;;  and  his  virtues.  "  Dear  brother,"  he  says,  "  I  saw  you 
at  Epworth  on  Tuesday  evening.  Fain  would  I  have  spoken  to  you, 
but  that  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  address  or  behave.  Your  way 
4)f  tl'inking  is  so  extraordinary,  that  your  presence  creates  an  awe, 
a;- it  ^  01,'  were  an  inhabitant  of  another  world.  God  grant  you  and 
r  foiion-ers  ma\  iUways  have  entire  liberty  of  conscience  :  will 
.  '1  liot  allow  others  the  same  ?  Indeed  I  cannot  think  as  you  do, 
a  .  more  than  1  can  help  honouringand  loving  you.  Dear  Sir,  will 
you  credit  me  ?  I  retain  the  highest  veneration  and  affection  for  you. 
"he  sight  of  you  moves  me  strangely.  I  feel,  in  a  higher  degree, 
all  that  tendtM'ness  and  yearning  of  bowels  with  which  1  am  affected 
toward  every  branch  of  Mr.  Wesley's  family.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
tears,  when  i  reflect,  this  is  the  man  who  at  Oxford  was  more  than  a 
father  to  me  !  this  is  he  whom  I  have  heard  expound  and  dispute 
publicly,  or  preach  at  St.  Mary's  with  such  applause  !  and,  oh  that 
I  should  ever  add,  whom  I  have  lately  h^ard  at  Epworth  !  Dear 
Sir,  is  it  in  my  power  to  serve  or  oblige  you  in  any  way  ?  Glad  1 
should  be  th^.t  you  would  make  use  of  me.  God  open  all  our  eyes, 
and  lend  us  into  truth,  whatever  it  be." 

Wesley  has  said  that  Whitelarab  did  not  at  this  time  believe  in 
Christianity,  nor  for  many  years  aftc-1'wards.  if  it  were  so,  the  error 
was  not  improbably  occasioned  by  a  stroQ."-  perception  of  the  exces- 
ses into  which  the  Methodists  had  been  betrayed  ;  just  as  monkery 
and  Romish  fables  produce  irrehgion  in  Catholic  countries.  But  it 
is  most  likely  a  hasty,  or  a  loose  expression,  for  Whitelamb  was  « 
man  of  excellentcharacter  :  no  tendency  to  unbelief  appears  in  su<;h 
of  his  letters  as  have  been  published  ;  and  the  contrary  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  what  he  says  to  Charles  :  "  1  cannot  but  look 
upon  your  doctrines  as  of  ill  consequence  ; — consequence,  I  say  ; 
for,  take  them  nakedly  in  themselves,  and  nothing  seems  more  in- 
nocent ;  nay,  good  and  holy.  Suppose  we  grant  that  in  you  and 
the  rest  of  the  leaders,  who  are  men  of  sense  and  discernment,  what 
is  called  the  seal  and  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  something  real,  yet  I 
have  great  reason  to  think  that  in  the  geaerality  of  your  followers, 
it  is  merely  the  effect  of  a  heated  fancy."  This  is  judicious  lan- 
guage, and  certainly  betrays  no  mark  of  irreligion.  He  offered  his 
pulpit  to  Wesley,   and   incurred  much   censure  for  so  doing,  from 
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those  who  neither  considered  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  hins, 
nor  did  justice  to  his  principles  and  feelings. 

Some  remarkable  circumstances  attended  Wesley's  preaching  in 
these  parts.  Some  of  his  opponents,  in  the  excess  of  their  zeal 
against  enthusiasm,  took  up  a  whole  waggon  load  of  Methodists,  and 
carried  them  before  a  Justice.  When  they  were  asked  what  these 
persons  had  done,  there  was  an  awkward  silence  ;  at  last  one  of  the 
accusers  said,  "  Why,  they  pretended  to  be  better  than  other  peo- 
ple ;  and,  besides,  they  prayed  from  morning  till  night."  The  ma- 
gistrate asked  if  they  had  done  nothing  else. — "  Yes,  Sir,"  said  an 
old  man,  "  an't  please  your  worship,  they  have  converted  my  wife. 
Till  she  went  among  them,  she  had  such  a  tongue  !  and  now  she  is 
as  quiet  as  a  lamb  !"  "  Carry  them  back,  carry  them  back,''  said  the 
magistrate,  "  and  let  them  convert  all  the  scolds  in  the  town." 
Among  the  hearers  in  the  church-yard,  was  a  gentleman  remarkable 
for  p  ofessing  that  he  was  of  no  religion  :  for  more  than  thirty  years 
he  had  not  attended  at  public  worship  of  any  kind  ;  and,  perhaps,  if 
Wesley  had  preached  from  the  puljtit  instead  of  the  tomb-stone,  he 
might  not  have  been  induced  to  gratify  his  curiosity  by  hearing  him. 
But  when  the  sermon  was  ended,  Wesley  perceived  that  it  had 
reached  him,  and  that  he  stood  like  a  statue  ;  so  he  asked  him  ab- 
ruptly, "  Sir,  are  you  a  sinner  ?" — "  Sinner  enough,"  w>»s  the  re- 
ply, which  he  uttered  in  a  deep  and  broken  voice  ;  and  he  continued 
staring  upwirds,  till  his  wife  and  servants,  who  were  all  in  tears,  put 
him  into  his  chaise  and  took  him  home.  Ten  years  afterwards,  Wes- 
ley says  in  his  journal,  "  I  called  on  the  gentleman  who  told  me  he 
was  '  sinner  enough,'  when  I  preached  tirst  at  Epworth  on  my  fa- 
ther's tomb,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  him  strong  in  faith, 
though  exceeciing  weak  in  body.  For  some  years,  he  told  me,  he 
had  been  rejoicing  in  God  without  either  doubt  or  fear,  and  was  now- 
waiting  for  the  welcome  hour  when  he  should  depart  and  be  witij 
Christ." 

There  were  indeed  few  places  where  his  preaching  was  attended 
with  greater  or  more  permanent  etfect  than  at  Epworth,  upon  this 
tirst  visit.  *'  Oh  !"  he  exclaims,  "  let  none  think  his  labour  of  love 
is  lost,  because  the  fruit  does>not  immediately  appear !  Near  forty 
years  did  my  father  labour  here,  but  he  saw  little  fruit  of  all  his  la- 
bour. I  took  some  pains  among  this  people  too  ;  and  my  strength 
also  seemed  spent  in  vain.  But  now  the  fruit  appeared.  There 
were  scarce  any  in  the  town  on  whom  either  my  father  or  I  had  ta- 
ken any  pains  formerly,  but  the  seed  so  long  sown  had  now  sprung 
up  bringing  forth  repentance  and  remission  of  sins."  The  intempe- 
rate and  indecent  conduct  of  the  curate  must  undoubtedly  have  pro- 
voked a  feeling  in  favour  of  Wesley  ;  for  this  person,  who  was  un- 
der the  greatest  obligations  to  the  Wesley  family,  behaved  toward 
him  with  the  most  offensive  brutality.  In  a  state  of  beastly  intoxica- 
tion himself,  he  set  upon  him  with  abuse  and  violence  in  the  presence 
of  a  thousand  people  ;  and  when  some  persons  who  had  come  from 
the  neighbouring  towns  to  attend  upon  the  new  preacher,  by  his  di- 
rection, waited  upon  Mr.  Romley  to  inform  him  that  they  meant  to 
communicate  on  the  following  Sunday,  he  said  to  tliem  in  reply, 
"  Tell  Mr.  Wesley  I  shall  not  give  him  the  sacrament,  for  he  is  not 
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jii:''  This  insult  called  forth  from  Wesley  a  strong  expression  of 
feeling  io  his  journal  :  "  How  wise  a  Gotl,"  says  he,  "■  is  our  God  ! 
There  could  not  have  been  so /f(  a  place  under  Heaven  where  This 
should  hefal  me  :  first,  as  my 'father's  house,  the  place  of  my  nati- 
vity, and  the  very  place  where,  according  io  the  strictest  sect  of  our 
religion,  I  had  solong  lived  a  Pharisee.  It  was  who  Jit,  in  the  hit^hest 
degree,  that  he  who  repelled  me  from  that  very  table,  where  i  had 
myselfso  oflf^*^  di«tril)uted  the  bread  of  life,  should  be  one  who  owed 
his  uU  in  tliis  worki  to  the  tender  love  which  w^  father  had  siiown 
to  his,  as  well  fis  personally  to  himself." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

OUTCRY    AGAINST    METHODISM. VIOLENCE    OF    MOBS    ASD 

MISCONDUCT    OF    MAGISTR.lTES. 

Metitodism  had  now  assumed  some  form  and  confidence.  MeeL- 
»ng  houses  had  been  built,  societies  forrced  and  disciplined,  funds 
raised,  rules  enacted,  lay  preachers  adrniUed,  and  a  rei.;uiar  SA-tem 
of  itinerancy  begun.  Its  furious  syniploms  htid  subsided,  the  aflec- 
tion  had  reached  a  calmer  stage  of  its  course,  avA  there  were  no 
longer  any  of  those  outrageous  exhibitions  wLicl)  excited  scandal  and 
compassion,  as  well  as  astonishment.  But  VVii.,lcy  continued,  with 
his  constitutional  fervour,  to  preach  the  doctrines  of  instantaneous 
regeneration  assurance,  and  sinless  perfection  Thc^p  doctrines 
gave  just  otienc^,  and  became  still  more  oltensive  when  they  were 
promulgated  by  unlettered  men,  witli  all  tlie  vehemence  and  self- 
sufficiency  of  fancied  inspiration.  Wesley  himself  added  to  the  of- 
fence by  the  loftiness  of  his  pretensions  In  the  preface  to  lii-i  third 
journal,  he  says,  "  It  is  not  the  work  of  man  wbicii  hith  hUely  ap- 
peared ;  all  who  calmly  oi)serve  it  must  say,  '  i'his  is  the  Lord's 
doing,  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.'  The  manner  wherein  God 
hath  wrought  is  as  strange  as  the  work  itself  These  e":traordinary 
circumstances  seem  to  iiave  been  designed  by  God  for  the  further 
manifestation  of  his  work,  to  cause  his  power  to  be  known,  and  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  a  drowsy  world."  He  related  cures  wrought 
by  his  faith  and  his  prayers,  iviiich  he  considered  and  represented  as 
positively  miraculous.  By  thinking  strongly  on  a  text  ofJ^cripture 
which  promised  that  these  signs  should  follow  those  that  believe,  and 
by  calling  on  Christ  to  increase  his  faith  and  confirm  the  word  of  hi?! 
grace,  he  shook  off  instantaneously,  he  says,  a  fever  A-hich  had  hung 
upon  him  for  some  days,  and  was  in  a  moment  freed  from  all  pain, 
and  restored  to  his  former  strength.  He  visited  a  believer  at  night 
who  was  not  expected  to  live  till  the  morning  :  the  man  was  speech- 
less and  senseless,  and  his  pulse  gone.  "  A  {'iw  of  us,"  says  Wes- 
ley, "  immediately  joined  in  prayers  I  relate  the  naked  fact.  Be- 
fore we  had  done,  his  senses  and  his  speech  returned.  Now,  he 
that  will  account  for  this  by  natural  causes  has  my  free  leave.  But 
I  choose  to  say,  this  is  the  power  of  God."  So,  too,  when  his  own 
teeth  ached,  he  prayed,  and  the  pain  left  him.     And   this  faith  wa.? 
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SO  strong,  that  it  sufficed  sometimes  to  cure  not  only  himself  but  his 
horse  also.  "  My  horse/'  he  says,  "  was  so  exceedingly  lame, 
that  I  was  afraid  1  must  have  lain  by.  We  could  not  discern  what  it 
was  that  was  amiss,  and  yet  he  would  scarce  set  his  foot  to  the 
ground.  By  riding;  thus  :?even  miles  1  was  thoroui^ly  tired,  and  my 
head  ached  more  than  it  had  done  for  some  months.  What  1  here 
aver  is  the  naked  fact  :  let  every  man  account  for  it  as  he  sees  good. 
I  then  thought  '  Cannot  God  heal  either  man  or  beast,  by  anj'  means, 
or  without  any  ?"  Immediately  my  weariness  and  headach  ceased, 
and  my  horse's  lameness  in  the  same  instant.  Nor  did  he  halt  any 
more  either  that  day  or  the  next.  Avery  odd  accident  this  also." 
Even  those  persons  who  mi^ht  have  judged  favourably  of  Wesley's 
intentions,  could  not  but  consider  representations  like  these  as  dis- 
creditable to  his  judgment.  But  those  who  were  less  charitable  im- 
peached his  veracity,  and  loudly  accused  him  of  hypocrisy  and  im- 
posture. The  strangest  suspicions  and  calumnies  v.ere  circulated  ; 
and  men  will  believe  any  calumnies,  however  preposterously  ab- 
surd, against  those  of  whom  they  are  disposed  to  think  ill.  He  had 
hanged  himself,  and  been  cut  down  just  in  time  ; — he  had  been  fined 
for  selling  gin  ; — he  was  not  the  real  John  W'esley,  for  every  body 
knew  that  Mr.  Wesley  was  dead.  Some  said  he  was  a  Quaker, 
others  an  Anabaptist :  a  more  sapient  censor  pronounced  him  a  Pres- 
byterian Papist.  It  vvas  commonly  reported  that  he  was  a  Papist,  if 
not  a  Jesuit  ;  that  he  kept  Popish  jjriests  in  his  iiouse  ; — nay,  it  was 
heyond  dispute  that  he  received  large  remittances  from  Spain,  in  or- 
•tler  to  make  a  party  among  the  poor,  and  when  the  Spaniards  landed, 
he  was  to  join  them  with  20,000  men.  Sometimes  it  was  reported 
that  he  was  in  pi'ison  upon  a  charge  of  h'gh  treason  ;  and  there  were 
people  who  confidently  affirmed  that  the}'  had  seen  him  with  the 
Pretender  in  France.  Reports  to  this  effect  were  so  prevalent,  that 
when,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1714  a  proclamation  was  issued 
requiring  all  Papists  to  leave  London,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  re- 
main a  week  there,  that  he  might  cot  ofi  all  occasion  of  reproach  ; 
and  this  did  not  prevent  the  Surry  magistrates  from  summoning  him, 
and  making  him  take  the  oath  of  aUegiancc,  and  sign  the  declaration 
against  Popery.  Wesley  was  indifferent  to  all  other  accusations,  but 
the  charge  of  disaffection,  in  such  times,  might  have  drawn  on  seri- 
ous inconveniences  ;  and  he  drew  up  a  loyal  address  to  the  King,  in 
the  name  of  "  The  Societies  in  derision  called  Blethodists."  They 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  otTer  this  address,  the  pai  er  said, 
if  they  must  stand  as  a  distinct  body  from  their  brethren  ;  but  (hey 
protested  tiiat  they  were  a  part,  however  mean,  of  the  Protestant 
Church  established  in  these  kingdoms  ;  and  that  it  was  their  principle 
to  revere  the  higher  powers  as  of  God,  and  to  be  subject  lor  con- 
science sake.  The  address,  however,  was  not  presented,  probably 
because  of  an  objection  which  Charles  started,  of  its  seeming  to  al-  ' 
low  that  they  were  a  body  distinct  from  the  National  Church,  where- 
as they  were  only  a  sound  part  of  that  Church.  Charles  himself 
was  more  seriously  incommoded  by  the  imi)utation  of  disloyalty  than 
his  brother.  When  he  was  itinerating  in  Yorkshire,  an  accusation 
was  laid  against  him  of  having  spoken  treasonable  words,  and  wit- 
nesses were  summoned  before  the  magistrates  at  Wakefield  to  depose 
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against  him.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  learnt  this  in  time  to  present 
himself  and  confront  the  witnesses.  He  had  prayed  that  the  Lord 
wo  )H  call  home  his  banished  ones  ;  and  this  the  accusers  construed, 
in  good  faith,  to  mean  the  Pretender.  The  words  would  have  had 
that  meaning  from  the  mouth  of  a  Jacobite.  But  Charier-  Wesley, 
with  perfect  sincerity,  disclaimed  any  such  intention.  "  1  had  no 
thoughts,"  he  said,  ''  of  praying  for  the  Pretender,  but  for  those  who 
confess  themselves  strangers  and  j)ilgrim3  upon  earth, — who  seek  a 
country,  knowing  this  is  not  their  home.  You,  sir,"  he  added,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  a  clergyman  upon  the  bench,  "  you,  sir,  know  that 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  us  as  captive  exiles,  who  are  absent  from  the 
Lord  while  present  in  the  body.  We  are  not  at  home  till  we  are  in 
Heaven."  The  magistrates  were  men  of  sense  :  they  perceived  that 
he  explained  himself  clearly — that  his  declarations  were  frank  and 
unequivocal,  and  they  declared  themselves  perfectly  satisiied. 

Yet  these  aspersions  tended  to  aggravate  the  increasing  obloquy 
under  which  the  Wesley s  and  their  followers  were  now  labouring. 
"  Every  Sunday,"  says  Charles,  "  damnation  is  denounced  against  all 
who  hear  us,  for  wc  ,\ve  Papists,  Jesuits,  seducers,  and  bringers-in  of 
the  Pretender.  The  clergy  murmur  aloud  at  the  number  of  com- 
municants, and  threaten  to  repel  them."  He  was.  himself  repelled 
at  Bristol,  with  circumstances  of  indecent  violence.  "  Wives  and 
children,"  he  s.iys,  *'  are  beaten  and  turned  out  of  doors,  and  the 
persecutors  are  the  complainers  :  it  is  always  the  lamb  that  troubles 
the  water!"  A  maid-servant  was  turned  away  by  her  master,  "be- 
cause," he  said,  "  he  would  have  none  in  his  house  who  had  receiv- 
ed the  Holy  Ghost !" — She  had  been  thrown  into  the  convulsions  of 
Methodism,  and  continued  in  them  fourteen  hours.  This  happened 
at  Bath,  where,  as  Charles  expresses  himself,  "  batan  took  it  ill  to 
be  attacked  in  his  head-quarters."  John  had  a  curious  interview 
there  with  Deau  Nash,  for  it  was  in  his  reign.  While  he  was 
preaching,  this  remarkable  personage  entered  the  room,  came  close 
to  the  preacher,  and  demanded  of  him  by  what  authority  he  was  act- 
ing. Wesley  made  answer,  "  By  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  conveyed  to 
me  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  he  laid  his  bands 
upon  me  and  said,  '  Take  tho«  authority  to  preach  the  Gospel.'  ";; — 
Nash  then  aflirmed  that  he  was  acting  contrary  to  the  laws  :  "  Be- 
sides," said  he,  "  your  preaching  frightens  people  out  of  their  wits." 
"  Sir,"  replied  Wesley,  "  did  you  overhear  me  preach  ?" — "No," 
said  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  "  How  then  can  you  judge  of 
what  you  never  heard  ?"  Nash  made  anower,  "  By  common  report." 
"  Sir,"  said  Wesley,  "  is  not  your  name  Nash  ?  I  dare  not  judge  of 
vou  by  common  report  :  I  think  it  not  enough  to  judge  by."  How- 
ever accurate  common  report  might  have  been,  and  however  rightly 
Nasli  migiit  have  judged  of  the  extravagance  of  Methodism,  he  was 
delivering  opinions  in  the  wrong  place  ;  and  when  he  desired  to 
know  whi't  the  people  came  there  for,  one  of  the  congregation  cried 
out,  "  Let  an  old  woman  answer  him  : — you,  Mr.  Nash,  take  care  of 
your  body,  we  take  care  of  our  souls,  and  for  the  food  of  our  souls 
we  come  here."  He  found  himself  a  very  ditferent  person  in  the 
meeting-house  from  what  lie  was  in  the  pump-roomer  the  assembly, 
and  thought  it  best  to  withdraw. 
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But  Wesley  had  soon  to  encounter  more  dangerous  opposition, 
Bristol  was  the  first  place  where  he  received  any  serious  disturbance 
from  the  rabble       After  several  nights  of  prelusive  uproar,  tna  mob 
assembled  in  great  strength.      "  Not  only  the  courts  and  the  alleys," 
he  says,   "  but  all  the  street  upwards  and  downwards,  was  filled  with 
f)eople,  shouting,  cursing,  and  swearing,   and   ready  to  swallow  ihe 
ground  with  fierceness  and  rage       They  set  the  orders  of  the  magis- 
trates at  nought,  and  grossly  abused  the  chief  constable,  till  a  party  of 
peace  officers  arrived  and  took  the  ringleaders  into  custody.      When 
they  were  brought  up  before  the  mayor,  Mr  Combe,  they  begin  to 
excuse  themselves,  by  reviling  Wesley  ;   but  the  mayor  properly  cut 
them  short  b}'  saying,  "  What  Mr.  Wesley  is,  is  nothing  to  you.     I 
will  keep  the  peace.      I  will  have  no  rioting  in  this  city  "     And  such 
was  the  effect  of  this  timely  and  determined  interposition  of  the  civil 
power,  that  the  Methodists  were  never  again  disturbed  by  the  rabble 
at  Bristol.      In  London  also   the  same  ready  protection  was  afforded. 
The  chairman   of  the  i\Iiddlesex  justices,  hearing  of  the  disposition 
which  the  mob  had  shown,  called  upon  Mr.  Wesley,  and  telling  him 
th:it  such  tilings  were  not  to  be  suffered,  added,  "  Sir,  I  and  the  other 
Middlesex   magistrates   have  orders   from  above  to   do  you  justice 
whenever  you  apply  to  us."     This  assistance  he  applied   for  when 
the  mob  stoned  liim  and  his  followers  in  the  streets,  and  attempted  to 
nnroof  the  Foundry.     At  Chelsea  they  threw  wilrltire  and  crackers 
into  the  room  v.here  he  w^as  preaching.     At  Long  Lane   they  broke 
in  the  roof  with  large  stones,  so  that  the  people  within  were  in  danger 
of  their  lives.      Wesley  addressed  the  rabble  without  effect  ;  he  then 
sent  out  three  or  four  steady  and  resolute  men  to  seize  one  of  the 
ringleaders  :  they  brought  him  into   the   house,  cursing  and   blas- 
pheming, despatched  him  un<ler  a  good  escort  to  the  nearest  justice, 
and  bound  him  over  to  the  next  sessions  at  Guildford.     A  remarka- 
ble circumstance  occurred   during  this  scene.     One  of  the  stoutest 
champions  of  the  rioters  was  struck  with  sudden  contrition,  and  came 
into  the  room  with  a  woman  who  had  been  as  ferocious  as  himself — • 
both  to  fall  upon  their  kneep,  and  acknowledge  the  mercy  of  God. 

These  disturbances  were  soon  suppressed  in  the  metropolis  and 
Us  vicinity,  wiiere  the  magistrates  knew  their  duty,  and  were  ready- 
to  perform  it;  but  in  some  parts  of  the  couniry,  the  very  persons 
whose  office  it  was  to  preserve  the  peace,  instigated  their  neighbours 
and  dependents  to  bre;di  it,  Wesley  had  preached  at  Wednesbury, 
in  Staffordshire,  both  in  the  town-hall,  and  in  the  open  air,  without 
molestation.  The  colliers  in  the  neighbourhood  had  listened  to  him 
peaceably  ;  and  between  three  and  four  hundred  persons  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  as  Methodists.  Mr.  Egginton,  the  minister 
of  that  town,  was  at  first  pleased  with  this  ;  but  offence  was  given  him 
\v  some  great  indiscretion,  and  from  that  time  he  began  to  oppose 
the  Methodists  by  the  most  outrageous  means.  Some  of  the  neigh-- 
bouring  magistrates  were  ignorant  enough  of  their  duty,  both  as  ma- 
gistrates and  as  men,  to  assist  him  in  stirring  up  the  rabble,  and  to  re- 
fuse to  act  in  behalf  of  the  Methodists,  when  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty were  attacked.  Mobs  were  collected  by  the  sound  of  horn, 
windows  were  demolished,  houses  broken  open,  goods  destroyed  or 
stolen,  men,  women,  and  children  beaten,  pelted,  and  dragged  in  the 
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kennels,  and  even  pregnant  women  outraged,  to*  the  imminent  dan- 
ger of  their  lives,  and  the  disgrace  of  humanity.     '1  he  mob  said  they 
would  make  a  law,  and  that  all  the  Methodists  should  set  their  hands 
to  it  ;  and  they  nearly  murdered  those  who  would  not  sign  a  paper 
of  recantation.     When  they  had  had  the  law  in  their  own  hands  for 
four  or  tive  months,  (such  in  those  days  was  the  state  of  the  police  !) 
Wesley  came  to  Birmingham  on  his  way  to  Newcastle  ;  and  hearing 
of  the  s^ate  of  things  at  Wednosbury,  went  there,  like  a  man  whose 
maxim  it  was  always   to  look  danger  in  the  face,     ile  preached  in 
mid-day,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  to  a  large  assembly  of  people, 
without  the  slightest  molestation  either  going  or  coming,  or  while  he 
was  on  the  ground.     But  in  the  evening  the  mob  beset  the  house  in 
which  he  was  lodged  :  they  were  in  great  strength,  and  their  cry  was, 
"  Bring  out  the  minister  !  we  will  have  the  minister  !"  Wesley,  who 
never,  on  any  occasion,  lost  his  calmness  or  his  self-possession,  de- 
sired one  of  his  friends  to  take  the  captain  of  the  mob  by  the  hand, 
and  lead  him  into  the  house.  The  fellow  was  either  soothed  or  awed 
by  Wesley's  appearance  »nd  serenity.     He  was  desired  to  bring  in 
one  or  two  of  the  most  angry  of  his  companions  ;  they  were  appeased 
in  the  same  manner,  and  made  way  for  the  man  whom,  five  minutes 
before,  they  would  fain  have  pulled  to  pieces,  that  he  might  go  out  to 
the  people.     Wesley  then  called  for  a  chair,  got  upon  it,  and  de- 
manded of  the  multitude  what  they  wanted  with  him  ?  Some  of  them 
made  answer,  they  wanted  him  to  go  with  them  to  the  justice.     He 
replied,  with  all  his  heart ;  and  added  a  few  sentences,  which    had 
such  an  effect,  that  a  cry  arose,  "  The  gentleman  is  an  honest  gen- 
tleman, and  we  will  spill  our  blood  in  his  defence."     But  when  he 
asked  whether  they  should  go  to  the  justice  immediately,  or  in  the 
morning,  (for  it  was  in  the  month  of  October,  and  evening  was  closing 
in,)  most  of  them  cried,  "To-night,  to-night!"  Accordingly  they 
set  out  for  the  nearest  magistrate's,  Mr.  Lane,  of  Bentley-Hall.    His 
house  was  about  two  miles  distant ;  night  came  on  before  they  had 
walked  half  the  way  ;  it  began  to  rain  heavily  ;  the  greater  part  of 
the  senseless   multitude  dispersed,   but  two   or  three  hundred  still 
kept  together  ;  and  as  they  approached  the  house,  some  of  them  ran 
forward  to  tell   Mr.  Lane  they  had  brought  Mr.  Wesley  before  his 
worship.     "  What  have  I  to  do  with  Mr.  Wesley  ?"  was  the  reply  ; 
"  go  and  carry  him  back  again."     By  this  time  the  main  body  came 
up,  and  knocked  at  the  door.  They  were  told  that  Mr.  Lane  was  not 
to  be  spoken  with  ;  but  the  son  of  that  gentleman  came  out,  and  in- 
quired what  was  the  matter.  "  Why,    a'nt  please   you,"    said  the 
spokesman,  "  they  sing  psalms  all  day  ;  nay,  and  make  folks  rise  at 
five  in  the  morning.  And  what  would  your  worship  advise  us  to  do  ?" 
"  To  go  home,"  said  Mr.  Lane,  and  be  quiet." 

Upon  this  they  were  at  a  stand,  till  some  one  advised  that  they 
should  go  to  Justice  Persehonse,  at  Walsal.  To  Walsal  therefore 
they  went :  it  was  about  seven  when  they  arrived,  and  the  magis- 
trate sent  out  word  that  he  was  in  bed,  and  could  not  be  spoken  with. 
Here  they  were  at  a  stand  again  ;  at  last  they  thought  the  wisest  thing 
they  could  do  would  be  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  home  ;  and 
about  fifty  undertook  to  escort  Mr.  Wesley  ;  not  as  their  prisoner, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  him,  so  much  had  he  won  upon 
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them  by  bis  comraaifding  and  yet  conciliating  manner.  But  the  cry 
had  arisen  in  VValsal  that  Wesley  was  there  and  a  fresh  fierce  rab- 
ble rushed  out  in  pursuit  of  their  victim.  They  presently  came  up 
with  him.  His  escort  stood  manfully  in  his  defence  ;  and  a  woman, 
Avho  was  one  of  their  leaders,  knocked  down  three  or  four  VValsal 
men,  before  she  was  knocked  down  herself,  and  very  nearly  murder- 
ed. His  friends  were  presently  overpowered,  and  he  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  a  rabble  too  much  infuriated  to  hear  him  syioak.  "  In- 
deed,''' he  says,  "  it  was  in  vain  to  attempt  it,  for  the  noisG  on  every 
side  was  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea."  The  entrance  to  the  towii 
was  down  a  steep  hill,  and  the  path  was  slippery,  because  of  the 
rain.  Some  of  the  ruffians  endeavoured  to  throw  him  down,  and,  \i 
they  had  accomplished  their  purpose,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  wonid 
ever  have  risen  asjain  :  but  he  kept  his  feet.  Part  of  his  clothes 
was  torn  off;  blows  were  aimed  at  him  vviih  a  bludj;eon,  vvhich,  had 
they  taken  etfect,  would  have  fractured  hi?  skuh  ;  and  one  cowardly 
villain  !2:ave  him  a  blow  on  the  mouth  which  made  the  blood  gusii 
out.  With  such  outrages  they  dragged  htm  into  the  town.  Seeinfy 
the  door  of  a  large  house  open,  he  attempted  to  go  in,  but  was 
caught  by  the  hair,  and  pulled  back  into  the  middle  of  the  crowd. 
They  hauled  him  toward  the  end  of  the  main  street,  and  there  he 
made  toward  a  shop  door,  which  was  half  open,  and  would  Lave 
gone  in,  but  the  shopkeeper  would  not  let  him,  saving,  that,  if  ne 
did  they  would  pull  tlie  house  down  to  the  ground  He  made  a 
stand,  however,  at  the  door,  and  asked  if  they  would  hear  him  speak? 
Many  cried  out,  "No,  nol  knock  his  brains  out!  down  with  him  ! 
kill  him  at  once  !"  A  more  atrocious  exclamation  was  uttered  by 
one  or  two  wretches.  "  I  almost  tiemble,"  says  Wesley,  "  to  re 
late  it! — 'Crucify  the  dog!  crucity  him!'  "  Others  insisted  ti^iat 
be  should  be  heard.  Even  in  mobs  that  opinion  will  prevail  which 
bas  the  show  of  justice  on  its  side,  if  it  be  supported  Ijol  Uy.  Uc; 
obtained  a  hearing,  and  began  by  asking,  "  What  evil  have  1  dojif  ? 
which  of  you  all  have  I  wronged  in  word  or  deed  ?"'  His  poweilul 
and  persuasive  voice,  his  ready  utterance,  and  his  perfect  self  com- 
mand, stood  him  on  this  perilous  emergency  in  good  stead.  A  ci y 
was  raised,  "  Bring  him  away  !  bring  him  away  !"  When  it  ceased, 
he  then  broke  out  into  prayer  ;  and  the  ver^'  man  who  had  just  be- 
fore headed  the  rabble,  turned  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  will  spend  my  lifa 
for  you  !  follow  me,  and  not  oae  sou  J  here  shall  touch  a  hair  of  your 
bead  !"  This  man  had  b-en  a  prize-lighter  at  a  bear-garden  ;  his 
declaration,  tlierefore,  carried  authority  with  it ;  and  when  one  maa 
declares  himself  on  the  right  side,  others  will  s<'coiid  him  vr'ho  might 
have  wanted  courage  to  take  the  lead.  A  feeling  in  Wesley's  favour 
was  now  manifested,  and  the  shopkeeper,  who  happened  to  be  the 
mayor  of  the  town,  ventured  to  cry  out,  "  For  shame  !  for  shame  ! 
let  him  go  ;"  having,  perhaps,  some  sense  of  humanity,  and  of  shame 
for  his  own  coiiduct.  The  man  who  toi  k  his  part  conducted  him, 
through  the  mob,  and  brought  him,  about  ten  o'clock,  back  to  Wed- 
nesbury  in  safety,  "sKh  no  other  injury  than  some  slight  bruises. 
The  populace  seemed  to  have  spent  their  fury  in  this  explosion ; 
and  when,  on  the  following  morning,  he  rode  through  the  town  on 
his  departure,  some  kindness  was  expressed  by  all  whom  he  met. 
A  fevr  days  afterwards,  the  very  magistrates  who  had  refused  to  see 
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him  when  he  was  in  the  hands  of  the  rabble,  issued  a  curious  war- 
rant, commanding  diligent  search  to  be  made  after  certain  "  disor- 
derly persons,  styling  themselves  Methodist  preachers,  who  were 
going  about  raising  routs  and  riots,  to  the  great  damage  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's liege  people,  and  against  the  peace  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 
the'King." 

U  was  only  at  Wednesbury  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the  popu- 
lar cry  against  the  Methodists  to  break  open  their  doors  and  plunder 
their  houses  ;  but  greater  personal  barbarities  were  exercised  in 
other  places.  Some  of  the  preachers  received  serious  injury ; 
others  were  held  under  water  till  they  were  nearly  dead  ;  and  of 
the  women  who  attended  them,  some  were  so  treated  by  the  cow- 
ardly and  brutal  populace,  that  they  never  thoroughly  recovered. 
In  some  places  they  daubed  the  preacher  all  over  with  paint.  In 
others*  they  pelted  the  people  in  the  meetings  with  egg-shell,  which 
which  they  had  filled  with  blood  and  stopt  with  pitch.  The  pro- 
gress of  methodism  was  rather  furthered  than  impeded  by  this  kind 
of  persecution,  for  it  rendered  the  Methodists  objects  of  curiosity 
and  compassion  ;  and  in  every  instance  the  preachers  displayed  that 
fearlessness  which  enthusiasmt  inspires,  and  which,  when  the  mad- 
ness of  the  moment  was  over,  made  even  their  enemies  respect  them. 

These  things  were  sufficiently  disgraceful  to  the  nation  ;  but  the 
conduct  of  many  of  the  provincial  magistrates  was  far  more  so,  for 
they  suffered  themselves  to  be  so  far  influenced  by  passion  and  po- 
pular feeling,  as  to  commit  acts  of  abominable  oppression  under  the 
colour  of  law.  The  vicar  of  Bristol,  which  was  John  Nelson's 
home  and  head-quarters,  thought  it  justifiable  to  rid  the  parish  by 
any  means  of  a  man  who  preached  with  more  zeal  and  more  effect 
than  himself;  and  he  readily  consented  to  a  proposal  from  the  ale- 
house keepers  that  John  should  be  pressed  for  a  soldier  ;  for,  as 
fast  as  he  made  converts,  they  lost  customers.  He  was  pressed  ac- 
cordingly, and  taken  betbre  the  commissioners  at  Halifax,  where  the 
vicar  was  one  of  the  bench,  and  though  persons  enough  attended  to 
speak  to  his  character,  the  commissioners  said  they  had  heard 
enough  of  him  from  the  minister  of  his  parish,  and  could  hear  no- 
thing more.  "  So,  gentlemen,"  said  John,  "  I  see  there  is  neither 
law  nor  justice  for  a  man  that  is  called  a  Methodist  ;"  and  address- 
ing the  vicar  by  his  name,  he  said,  "  What  do  you  know  of  me  that 
is  evil  ?  Whom  have  I  defrauded  ?  or  where  have  I  contracted  a 
debt  that  I  cannot  pay  ?" — "  You  have  no  visible  way  of  getting  your 
living,"  v/as  the  reply.  He  answered,  "  1  am  as  able  to  get  my 
living  with  my  bands  as  any  man  of  my  trade  in  England  is,  and  you 
know  it."  But  all  remonstrances  were  in  vain,  be  was  marched  off 
to  Bradford,  and  there,  by  order  of  the  commissioners,   put  in  the 

*  The  most  harmless  motle  of  nnnoyxice  wa' prarti^ed  at  Bciforc".  The  meeting  room  wa? 
over  ;i  place  where-pi»?!  were  kept.  An  aldermnD  of  the  town  wa*  one  of  the  society  ;  anrt  hia 
riut. fill  nephew  took  care  that  the  pigs  should  always  he  fed  (luring  the  time  if  preachin?,  that 
the  alilerman  might  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  music  as  well  as  th  ir  oilour  Wesley 
sa>.s,  inone  of  his  Journals,  "  the  stench  from  the  swine  under  the  room  vtas  scarce  supporta- 
ble Was  ever  a  preaching  place  over  a  hog-stye  before?  Surely  they  love  tht  gospel  who 
come  to  hear  it  in  such  a  place  " 

t  When  John  Leach  «a?  pelted  near  Rochdale  in  those  riotona  day?,  and  saw  hi?!  brother 
wnuii'ted  in  the  forehead  hy  a  sioiie,  he  was  ma<l  enough  to  'ell  the  ral,  le  that  not  one  ol  thfm 
coull  hit  him,  if  he  "ere  to  stand  prpaching  there  till  midnight.  Jw-- th^n  the  mob  hegan  to 
quarrel  among  thrm.nelvp*,  and  thereff^re  left  oil' pelting.  But  thn  anecfloie  has  been  related 
by  his  brethren  for  hi.s  praise  '■ 
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dungeon  :  the  filth  and  blood  from  the  shambles  ran  into  the  place, 
and  the  only  accommodation  aftorded  him  there  was  some  stinking 
straw,  for  there  was  not  even  a  stone  to  sit  on. 

John  Nelson  had  as  high  a   spirit  and  as  brave  a  heart  as  ever 
Englishman  was   blessed  with  ;  and  he  was  encouraged  by  the  good 
offices  of  many  zealous  friends,  and  the  sympathy  of  some  to  whom 
he  was  a  stranger.     A  soldier  had  offered  to  be  surety  for  him,  and 
an  inhabitant  of  Bradford,  though  an  enemy  to  the  Methodists,  had, 
from  mere  feelings  of  humanity,  offered  to  give  security  for  him  if 
he  might  be  allowed  to  lie  in  a  bed.     His  friends  brought  him  can- 
dies,  and  meat  and  water,  which  they  put  through  a  hole  in  the  door, 
and  they  sang  hymns  till  a  late  hour  in  the  night,  they  without  and 
he  within.     A  poor  fellow  was  with  him  in  this  miserable  place,  who 
might   have  been   starved  if  Nelson's  friends  had  not   brought  food 
for  him  also.     When  they  lay  down  upon  their  straw,  this  man  ask- 
ed him,  "  Pray,  sir,  are  all  these  your  kinsfolk,  that  they  love  you 
so  well  ?    I  think  they  are  the  most  loving  people  that  ever  I  saw  in 
my  life."     At  four  in  the  morning  his  wife  came  and  spake  to  him 
through  the  hole  in  the  door ;  and  John,  who  was  now  well  read  in 
his  Bible,  said  that  Jeremiah's  lot  was  fillen  upon  him.     'J'he  wife 
had  profited    well  by   her  husband's  lessons.      Instead  of  bewailing 
for  him  and  for  herself,    (though  she  was  to   be   left  with  two   chil- 
dren, and  big  with  another.)  she  said  to  him,  "  Fear  not ;  the  cause 
is  God's  for  which  you  are  here,  and  he  will  plead  it  himself;  there- 
fore be  not  concerned  about  me  and  the  children  ;  for  he  that  feeds 
the  young  ravens  will  be  mindful  of  us.     He  will  give  you  stren;4th 
for  your  day  ;  and  after  vve   have  suffered  a  while,  he  will  perfect 
that  which  is  lacking  in  our  souls,  and  then  bring  us  where  the  wick- 
ed cease  from  troubling,  and  where  the  weary  are  at  rest."     Early 
in  the  morning  he  was  marched,  under  a  guard,  to  Leeds  ;  the  other 
pressed  men  were  ordered  to  the  alehouse,  but  he  was  sent  to  pri- 
son ;  and  there  he  thought  of  the  poor  pilgrims  who  were  arrested 
in  their  progress  ;  for  the  people  came  in  crowds,  and  looked  at  him 
through  the  iron  grate.     Some  said  it  was  a  shame  to  send  a  man 
for  a  soldier  for  speaking  the  truth,   when  they  who  followed  the 
Methodists,  and  till  that  time  had  been  as  wicked  as  any  in  the  town, 
were  become  like  new  creatures,  and  never  an  ill  word  was  heard 
from  their  lips.     Others  wished  that  all  the  Methodists  were  hanged 
out  of  the  way.     "  They  make  people  go  mad,"  said  they  ;  "  and 
we  cannot  get  drunk  or  swear,  but  every  fool  must  correct  us,  as  if 
vve  were  to  be  taught  by  them.  And  this  is  one  of  the  worst  of  them." 
Here,  however,  he  met  with  some  kindness.     The  jailer  admitted 
hi-  friends  to  see  him,  and  a  bed  was  sent  him  by  some  compassion- 
ate person,  when  he  must  otherwise  have  slept  upon  stinking  straw. 
On  the  following  day  he  was  marched  to  York,  and   taken  before 
3ome  officers.     Instead  of  remonstrating  with   them  upon  the  illegal 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  seized,  and  claiming  his  discharge,  he 
began  to  reprove   them  for  swearing  ;  and  when  they  told  him  he 
w.ts  not  to  preach  there,  for  he  was  delivered  to  them  as  a  soldier, 
and  must  not  talk  in  that  manner  to  his  officers,   he   answered,  that 
there  was  but  one  way  to  prevent  him,  which  was  by  not  swearing  in 
his  hearing.     John  Nelson's    reputation  was  well    known   in  York, 
and  thje  popular  prejudice  against  the  Methodists  was  just  at  its  height. 
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*'  We  were  guarded  through  the   city,"  says   he,  "  but  it  was  as  if 
hell  were  moved  beneath  to  meet  me  at    my    comina:.     The  streets 
^.nd  windows  were  filled  with  people,  who  shouted  and  huzzaed,  as  if 
I  had   been    one  that   had   laid  waste     the    nation.—  But   the    Lord 
made  my  brow  like  brass,  so  that    1    could   look  on   them  as    grass- 
hoppers, and  pass  through  the  city  as   if  there   hud    been   none  in  it 
but   God    and  myself."       Lofs   were   cast    for   him    at   the    guard- 
house ;   and  when  it  was  thus  determined  which  captain  should  have 
him,  he  was  offered    money,  which    he  refused  to  take,  and  for  this 
they  bade  the  servant  handcuff  him,  and  send  him  to  prison.     The 
hand-cuffs  were  not  put  on  ;   but  he   was  kept  three  days  in  prison, 
where  he  preached    to   the   poor   reprobates   among  whom    he  was 
thrown,  an.^,  wretches   as  they  were,   ignorant   of  all  that  was  good, 
and  abandoned  to  all  that  was  evil,  the  intrepidity  of  the  man  who  re- 
proved them  for  their  blasphemies,  and  the  sound  reason  which  ap- 
peared amidst  all  the  enthusiasm    of  his   discourse,    was  not  without 
effect.     Strangers  brought    him   food  ;  his  wife  also   followed    him 
here,  and  encouraged  him  to  go    on  and    suffer  every  thing  bravely 
for  conscience  sake.     On  the  third  d;iy  a  court-martial  was  held,  and 
he  was  guarded  to  it    t'y  a  lile  of  mnsqueteers,  with  their  bayonets 
fixed.     When  the  court  a=kcd,  "  What  is  this  man's  crime  ?"  the  an- 
swer was,  "  This  is    the  Methodist  preacher,  and  he  refuses  to  take 
money  ;"  upon  which  they  turned  to    him  and  said,  "  sir,  you  need 
not  find  fault  with  us,  for  we    must    obey  our  orders,  which  are  to 
make  you  act  as  a  soldier  ;  you  are  delivered  to  us  ;  and  if  you  have 
not  justice  done  you,  we  cannot   help  it."     John  Nelson  plainly  told 
Ihem  he  would  not  fight,  becnr.se  it  was  against  his  way  of  thinking  ; 
and  when  he  again   refused    the  money  which   by  their   bidding  was 
offered  him,  they  told  him,  that,  if  he  ran  away,  he  would  be  just  as 
liable  to  sutler  as  if  he  had  taken   it.     He  replied,  "  If  I  cannot  be 
discharged  lawfully,  I  shall  not  run  away.     If  I  do,  punish  me  as  you 
please."     He  was  then  sent  to  his  quarters,  where  his  arms  and  ac- 
<;outrements  were  brought  him  and  put  on.  "  Why  dojou  gird  me," 
said  he,  "  with  these  warlike  habiliments  ?  I  am  a  man  averse  to  war, 
and  shall  not  fight,  but  under  the  Prince  of  Peace,  the  Captain  of  my 
salvation  ;  the  weapons  he  gives  me  are  not  carnal,  like  these."     He 
must  bear  those,  they  told  him,  till  he  could  get  his  discharge.     To 
this  he  made  answer,   that  he  would   bear  them  as  a  cross,  and  use 
them  as  far  as  he  could    without   defiling  his  conscience,  which  he 
would  not  do  for  any  man  on  earth. 

There  was  a  spirit  in  all  tliis  which,  when  it  had  ceased  to  excite 
ridicule  from  his  comrades,  obtained  respect.  He  had  as  good  op- 
portunities of  exhorting  and  preaching  as  he  could  desire  :  he  distri- 
buted also  the  little  books  which  Wesley  had  printed  to  explain  and 
vindicate  the  tenets  of  the  Methodists,  and  was  as  actively  employed 
in  the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  as  if  he  had  been  his 
own  master. — At  last  the  ensign  of  his  company  sent  for  him,  and 
accosted  him  with  an  execration,  swore  he  would  have  no  preaching 
nor  praying  in  the  regiment.  "  Then,"  said  John,  "  Sir,  you  ought 
to  have  no  swearing  or  cursing  neither  ;  for  surely  I  have  as  much 
xight  to  pray  and  preach,  as  you  have  to  curse  and  swear."  Upon 
ihis  the  brutal  ensign  swore  he  should  be  damnably  flogged  for  what 
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be  haJ  done.  "  Let  God  look  to  that,"  was  the  resolute  man's  an- 
swer. "  The  cause  is  His.  But  if  you  do  not  leave  off  cursins;  and 
swearing,  it  will  be  worse  with  you  than  with  me."  The  ensi^^n  thea 
bade  the  corporal  put  that  fellow  into  prison  directly  ;  and  when  the 
corporal  said  he  must  not  carry  a  man  to  prison  unless  he  gave  in  his 
CM  rue  with  him,  he  told  him  it  was  for  disobeying  orders.  To  prison, 
therefore,  Nelson  was  taken,  to  his  heart's  content  ;  and,  after  eight- 
and-forty  hours*  confinement,  was  brought  before  the  major,  who 
asked  him  what  he  had  been  put  in  confinement  for.  "  For  warning 
people  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,"  he  replied  ;  "  and  if  that  be 
a  crime,  I  shall  commit  it  again,  unless  you  cut  my  tongue  out ;  for 
it  is  better  to  die  tlian  disobey  God."  The  major  told  him  if  that  was 
all,  it  was  no  crime  ;  when  he  had  done  his  duty  be  might  preach  as 
much  as  he  liked,  but  he  must  m^ike  no  mobs.  And  then  wishing 
that  all  men  were  like  him.  he  dismissed  him  to  his  quarters.  But 
Nelson  was  not  yet  out  of  the  power  of  the  en-^ign.  One  Sunday, 
when  they  were  at  Darlington,  hoping  to  find  an  occasion  to  make 
him  feel  it,  he  asked  him  why  lie  had  not  been  at  church.  Nelson 
replied,  "  I  w;is,  Sir,  and  ifyou  had  been  there,  you  might  have  seen 
me  ;  for  1  never  miss  going  when  1  have  an  opportunity."  He  then 
asked  him  if  he  had  preached  since  they  came  there  ;  and  being  told 
that  he  had  not  publicly,  wished,  with  an  oath,  that  he  would,  that 
he  might  punish  him  severely.  John  Nelson  did  not  forbear  from 
telling  him,  that  if  ho  did  not  repent,  and  leave  off  his  habit  of  swear- 
ing, he  would  suiler  a  worse  punishment  than  it  was  in  his  power  to 
inflict  ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  great  effort  of  self-res*raint,  that  he 
subdued  his  resentment  at  the  insults  which  this  petty  tyrant  poured 
upon  liirn,  and  tiie  threats  which  he  uttered.  '•  It,  caused  a  sore 
temptation  to  arise  in  me,"  he  says,  "  to  think  that  an  ignorant  vvick- 
ed  man  should  tluis  torment  me, — and  1  able  to  tie  his  head  and  heels 
together!  1  found  an  old  man's  bone  in  me  ;  but  the  Lord  lifted  up  a 
standard,  when  anger  was  coming  on  like  a  liood  ;  else  I  should  have 
wrung  his  neck  to  the  ground,  and  set  my  foot  upon  him."  The 
Wesley,  however,  meantime  were  exerting  their  influence  to  obtain 
his  dischar2;e,  and  succeeded  by  means  of  the  Countess  of  Hunting- 
don. Ilis  companion,  Thomas  Beard,  who  had  been  pressed  for  the 
same  reason,  would  probably  have  been  discharged  also,  but  the  con- 
sequence of  his  cruel  and  illegal  impressment  had  cost  him  his  life. 
He  was  seized  with  a  fever,  the  effect  of  fatigue  and  agitation  of 
mind  ;  they  let  hiuj  blood,  the  arm  festered,  mortified,  and  was  ampu- 
tated ;  and  he  died  soon  alter  the  operation  ! 

Resort  was  had  to  the  same  abominable  measure  for  putting  a  stop 
to  Methodism  in  various  other  places.  A  society  had  been  formed 
at  St.  Ives,  in  Cornwall,  by  Charles  Wesley.  There  was,  however, 
a  strong  spirit  of  opposition  in  that  country  ;  and  when  news  arrived 
that  Admiral  Matthews  had  beaten  the  Spaniards,  the  mob  pulled 
down  the  preaching-house  forjoy.  '•  Such,"  says  Wesley.  "  is  the 
Cornish  method  of  thanksgiving  ! — I  suppose  if  Admiral  Lestock  had 
fought  too,  they  would  have  knocked  all  the  Methodists  on  the 
head  !"  The  vulgar  supposed  them  to  be  disaffected  persons,  ready 
to  join  the  Pretender  as  soon  as  he  should  laud  ;  and  men  in  a  higher 
rank  of  life,  and  of  more  attainments,  thought  them  "  a  parcel  of  crazy 
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headed  fellows,"  and  were  so  offended  and  disgusted  with  their  ex- 
triivaa;>ncies,  as  not  only  to  overlook  the  good  which  they  realh' 
wrouu,ht  amonsj;  tho*s  who  were  not  reclaimable  by  any  other  means, 
but  to  connive  at,  and  even  encoiiratre  any  excesses  which  the  brutal 
multitude  miglit  choose  to  commit  against  them.  As  the  most  expe- 
(iititi'.is  mode  of  proceeding,  pressing  was  resorted  to  ;  and  some  ot" 
the  masiistrates  iss'ied  ivarrants  for  apprehending  several  of  these 
obnoxious  people,  as  being  "  able-bodied  men,  who  had  no  lawful 
calling  or  sufficient  maintenance  :  a  pretext  absolutely  groundless. 
]\JasJieid  was  seized  by  virtue  of  such  a  warrant,  and  ofiered  to  the 
capttinofa  kmg'sship  then  in  IMount's  B;iy  ,  but  the  oflicer  refused 
to  receive  him,  saying,  "  I  have  no  authority  to  take  such  men  as 
these,  unless  you  would  have  me  give  him  so  much  a-week  to  preach 
and  pray  to  my  people."  He  was  then  thrown  into  prison  .it  Pen- 
zance ;  and  when  the  mayor  inclined  to  release  him,  Dr.  Borlase, 
who,  though  a  man  of  character  and  letters,  was  not  ashamed  to  take 
an  ai  tive  part  in  prooceedings  like  these,  read  the  articles  of  war, 
and  delivered  him  over  as  a  soldier.  A  few  days  afterwards  Mr  Us- 
tick,  a  Cornish  gentleman,  came  up  to  Wesley  himself,  as  he  was 
preacliiogin  the  oj  en  air,  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  have  a  warrant  from  Dr. 
Borlase,  and  you  must  go  with  me."  It  had  been  supposed  that  this 
wa*  -triking  at  the  root  ;  and  thiit  if  John  Wesley  himself  were  laid 
hold  of,  Cornwall  would  be  rid  of  his  followers.  But,  however  plau- 
sible this  may  have  seemed  when  the  resolution  was  formed,  Mr. 
Ustick  found  himself  eonsiderahly  embarrassed  when  he  had  taken 
into  his  custody  one  who,  instead  of  being  a  wild  hare-brained  fana- 
tic, had  all  the  manner  and  appearance  of  a  respectable  clergyman, 
and  was  perfectly  courteous  ;md  self-possessed.  He  was  more  desi- 
rous now  of  getting  weii  out  of  the  business  than  he  had  been  of  en- 
gagin'.;  in  it  ;  and  this  he  did  with  great  civility,  asking  him  if  he  was 
Aviil'iij; to  20  with  him  to  the  Doctor.  Wesley  said,  immediately,  if 
he  pleaded.  Mr.  Ustik  replied,  "  Sir,  I  must  wiiit  upon  you  to  yotr 
iuti,  and  in  the  rno.'iung,  if  you  will  he  so  good  ;is  to  s^o  with  me,  1 
will  show  you  the  way."  '-f  hey  rode  there  accordingly  in  the  roorn- 
in:,"-  : — the  Doct!)r  wa*  not  at  homo,  and  Mr.  Ustick,  ^a\'ing  that  he 
had  executed  his  commission,  took  his  leave,  and  left  Wesley  at 
libertj'. 

The  same  evening,  as  Wesley  was  preaching  at  Gwenap,  two 
gentlemen  rode  fiercely  among  the  people,  and  cried  out,  "  Seize 
him  !  seize  him  for  flis  Majesty's  service  !"  Finding  that  the  order 
was  not  obeyed,  one  of  t!iem  alighted,  caught  liim  by  the  cassock, 
and  said,  "  I  take  you  to  serve  His  Majesty."  'J'akiug  him  then  by 
the  arm.  he  walked  away  with  him.  and  talked  till  lie  was  out  ol" 
breath  of  the  wickedness  of  the  ft^llows  belonging  to  the  society. 
W'esley  at  length  took  advantage  of  a  break  in  his  discourse  to  say. 
"  Sir,  be  they  what  they  will,  I  ap{)rel>end  it  will  not  justify  you  in 
seizing  me  in  this  manner,  and  violently  carrying  me  away,  as  you 
said  to  serve  His  Majesty."  Rage  by  this  time  had  spent  itself,  and 
was  succeeded  tjy  an  instant  apprehension  of  the  consequence  which 
mi^'ht  result  from  acting  illegally  towards  one  who  appeared  likely  to- 
understand  the  laws,  and  able  (o  avail  himself  of  them.    The  colloquy 
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endecl  in  his  escorting  Mr.  Wesley  back  to  (he  place  from  whence  he  had 
taken  him.  The  next  day  bron^Iit  with  it  a  more  serious  adventure. 
The  house  in  which  he  wai  visiting  an  invalid  lady  at  Falmouth,  was 
beset  by  a  mob,  who  roaied  out,  "•  Bring  out  the  Canomm — where 
is  the  Canorum  /"  a  nickname  which  t  e  Cornish-raen  had  given  to 
the  Methodists — it  is  not  known  wherefore.  The  crews  of  some 
privateers  headed  the  rabble,  and  presently  broke  open  the  outer 
door,  and  filled  the  passage.  By  this  time  the  persons  of  the  house 
had  all  made  their  escnpe,  except  Wesie}'  and  a  poor  servant  girl, 
who,  for  it  was  now  too  late  to  retire,  would  have  had  him  conceal 
liimself  in  the  closet.  He  himself,  from  the  imprecations  of  the 
rabble,  thought  his  life  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  but  any  attempt 
at  concealment  would  have  made  the  case  more  desperate  ;  and  it 
was  his  maxim  always  to  look  a  mob  in  the  face.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  the  partition  was  broken  down,  he  stepped  forward  into  the 
midst  of  them  : — Mere  1  am  !  wiiich  of  you  has  any  thing  to  sa\  to 
me  ?  'i'o  which  of  you  have  I  done  any  wrong  ?  To  you  ?  or  you  ? 
or  you  ?  Thus  he  made  his  way  bare-headed  into  the  street,  and 
continued  speaking,  till  the  captain  swore  that  not  a  man  should 
touch  him  :  a  clergyman  and  some  of  tlie  better  inhabitants  came 
up  and  interfered,  led  him  into  a  house,  and  sent  him  safely  by  wa- 
ter to  Fenryn. 

Charles  was  in  equal,  or  grealer  danger  at  Devizes.  The  curate 
there  took  the  lead  against  him,  rung  the  bells  backwards  to  call  the 
rabble  together  ;  and  two  dissenters,  of  some  consequence  in  the 
town,  set  them  on,  and  encouraged  them,  supplying  them  with  as 
much  ale  as  they  would  drink,  while  they  played  an  engine  into  the 
house,  broke  the  windows,  flooded  the  rooms,  and  spoiled  the  goods. 
The  mayor's  wife  conveyed  a  message  to  Charles,  beseeching  that 
he  would  disguise  himself  in  women's  clothes,  and  try  to  make  his 
escape.  Her  son,  a  poor  proiligate,  had  been  turned  from  the  evil 
of  h:s  ways  by  the  Methodists,  just  when  he  was  about  to  run  away 
and  go  to  sea,  and  this  had  inclined  her  heart  toward  those  from 
whom  she  had  received  so  great  a  benetil.  This,  however,  would 
have  been  too  perilous  an  expedient.  The  only  magistrate  in  the 
town  refused  to  act  when  lie  was  called  upon  ;  and  the  mob  began  to 
untile  the  house,  that  they  might  get  in  through  the  roof. 

"  1  remembered  the  Koman  senators,"  says  Charles  Wesley, 
"  sitting  in  the  Forum,  when  the  Cauls  broke  in  upon  them,  but 
thought  there  was  a  titter  posture  for  Christians,  and  told  my  com- 
panion they  should  take  us  on  our  knees.''  He  had,  however,  re- 
solute and  active  friends,  one  of  whom  succeeded,  at  last,  in  making 
a  sort  of  treaty  with  a  hostile  constable  ;  and  the  constable  under- 
took to  bring  hi:n  safe  out  of  town,  if  he  would  promise  never  to 
preach  there  again.  Charles  Wesley  replied,  "  1  shall  promise  no 
such  thing  ;  setting  aside  my  office,  I  will  not  give  up  my  birth-right, 
ns  an  Englishman,  of  visiting  what  place  1  please  in  His  Majesty's  t 
dominions."  The  point  was  compromised,  by  his  declaring  that  it 
was  not  his  present  intention  ;  and  he  and  his  companion  were  es- 
corted out  of  Devizes  by  one  of  the  rioters,  the  whole  multitude 
pursuing  them  with  shouts  and  execrations. 

Field  preaching,  indeed,  was  at  this  time  a  service  of  great  dan- 
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ger  ;  and  Wesle)'  dwelt  upon  this  with  great  force,  in  one  of  his  Ap- 
peals to  Men  of  Reason  and  Relig-ion.     "  Who  is  therf  amonj;  vou 
brethren,"  he  says,  '*  that  is  vvilling  ('examine  jour  own  hearti-)  even 
to  savp.  souls  from  death  at  this  pric«?  ?     Would  not  you  let  a  thou- 
sand souls  perish,  rather  than  you  would  be  the  instrument  of  rescu- 
ing them  thus  ?     I  do  not  speak  now  with  regard  to  conscienci'.  but 
to  the  inconveniences  that  must  accompany  it.   Can  you  sustain  ihem 
if  you  would  ?     Can  you   bear  the  summer  sun  to  heat  upon  your 
naked  head  ?     Can  you    suffer  the  wintry    rain  or  wind  from  what- 
ever quarter  it  blows  ?     Are  you  able  to  stand  in  the  open  air,  with- 
out any  covering  or  defence,  when  God  casteth  abroad  his  snow  like 
wool,  or  scattereth   his    hoar  frost  like  ashes  ?     And  yet  these  are 
some  of  the  smallest  inconveniences  which  accompany  field  preach- 
ing.    For,  beyond   all   these,  are  the  contradiction  of  sinners,  the 
scoffs  both  of  the  great  vulgar  and  (he  sm.dl  ;  contempt  and  reproach 
of  every  kind — often  more  than  verl)al  affronts — stupid,  brutal  vio- 
lence, sometimes  to  the  hazard  of  health,  or  limbs,  or  life.  Brethren, 
do  you  envy  us  this  honour  ?     What,  1  pray  you,  would  buy  you  to 
be  a  field  preacher?     Or  what,  think  you, "could  induce  any  man  of 
common  sense  to  continue  therein  one  year,  unless  he  had  a  lull  con- 
viction in  himself,  that  it  was  the  will  of  God  concerning  him  ?  Upon 
this  conviction  it  is,  (were  we  to  submit  to  these  things  on  any  other 
motive  whatever,  it  would  furnish  you  with  abetter  proof  of  our  dis- 
traction than  any  that  has  yet   been  found)   that  we  now  do  for  the 
good  of  souls  what  you  cannot,  will  not,  dare  not  do.     And  we  desire 
not  that  you  should  ;  but  this  one  thing  we  may  reasonably  desire  of 
you — do  not  increase   the   difficulties,   which  are  already  so  great, 
that,  without  the  mighty  power  of  God,  we  must  sink  under  them. 
Do  not  assist  in  trampling  down  a  little  handful  of  men,  who,  for  the 
present,  stand  in  the  gap  between  ten  thousand  poor  wretches  and 
destruction,  till  you  find  some  others  to  take  their  places." 

The  wholesome  prosecution  of  a  few  rioters,  in  different  places, 
put  an  end  to  enormities  which  would  never  have  been  committed,  if 
the  local  magistrates  had  attempted  to  prevent  them.  The  offenders 
were  not  rigorously  pursued  ;  they  generally  submitted  before  the 
trial  ;  and  it  sufl^ced  to  make  them  understand,  that  (he  peace  might 
not  be  broken  with  impunity.  "  Such  a  mercy  is  it,"  says  Wesley, 
"  to  execute  the  penalty  of  the  law  on  those  who  will  not  regard  its 
precepts  !  So  many  inconveniences  to  the  innocent  does  it  prevent, 
and  io  much  sin  in  the  guilty." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SCENES    OF    ITINERANCY. 

When  Wesley  began  his  course  of  itinerancy,  there  were  no  turn- 
pikes* in  England,  and  no  stage-coach  which  went  further  north  than 

•  Wesley  probably  paid  more  for  turnpU:es  than  any  other  man  in  England,  for  no  other  per- 
•on  travelled  so  Bjucb  ;  and  it  rarely  happened  to  him  to  ^a  twice  through  the  same  gate  in  one 
Oay.     f  hu3  he  felt  the  impost  hearily,  and,  being  a  borsemao,  was  not  equally  aeosibU  of  the 
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York.  In  many  parts  of  the  northern  counties  neither  coach  nor 
chaise  had  ever  been  seen.  He  travelled  on  horseback,  always  with 
one  of  his  preachers  in  company  ;  and,  that  no  time  might  be  lost, 
he  generally  read  as  he  rode.  Some  of  his  journeys  were  exceed- 
ingly dangerous, — through  the  fens  of  his  native  country,  when  the 
waters  were  out,  and  over  the  fells  of  Northumberland,  when  they 
were  covered  with  snow.  Speaking  of  one,  the  worst  of  such  expe- 
ditions, which  had  lasted  two  days  in  tremendous  weather,  he  says, 
"  Many  a  rough  journey  have  I  had  before,  but  one  like  this  I  never 
had,  between  wind,  and  hail,  and  rain,  and  ice,  and  snow,  and  driving 
sleet,  and  piercing  cold.  But  it  is  past.  Those  days  will  return  no 
piore,andare  therefore  as  though  they  had  iTever  been. 

Pain,  (iisappointoient, sickness,  strife, 
Whate'er  mole^t«  or  trouMes  life. 
However  grievous  in  its  stay. 
It  shake?  tlie  tenement  of  clav, — 
When  past  as  nothing  we  esteem. 
And  pais,  like  pleasure,  is  a  dream." 

For  such  exertions  and  bodily  inconveniences  he  was  overpaid  by 
the  stir  which  his  presence  every  where  excited,  the  power  which 
he  exercised,  the  effect  which  he  produced,  the  delight  with  which 
he  was  received  by  his  disciples,  and,  above  all,  by  the  approbation 
of  his  own  heart,  the  certainty  that  he  was  employed  in  doing  good  to 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  the  full  persuasion  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
was  with  him  in  his  work. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  errantry,  he  had  sometimes  to  bear 
with  an  indifference  and  insensibility  in  his  friends,  which  was  more 
likely  than  any  opposition  to  have  abated  his  ardour.  He  and  John 
Nelson  rode  from  common  to  common,  in  Cornwall,  preaching  to  a 
people  who  heard  willingly,  but  seldom  or  never  proffered  them  the 
slightest  act  of  hospitality.  Returning  one  day  in  autumn  from  one  of 
these  hungry  excursions,  Wesley  stopt  his  horse  at  some  brambles 
to  pick  the  fruit.  "  Brother  Nelson,"  said  he,  "  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  there  are  plenty  of  blackberries,  for  this  is  the  best 
country  I  ever  saw  for  getting  a  stomach,  but  the  worst  that  ever  I 
saw  for  getting  food.*  Do  the  people  think  we  can  live  by  preach- 
ing ?"    They  were  detained  some  time  at  St.  Ivesj,  because  of  the 

benefit  derived  from  it.  This  m:iy  af  count  for  his  joinitig  in  what  was  at  one  time  the  popular 
<:ry.  U'ritiug,  in  1770.  he  says,  "  I  wa^  agieeal.ly  surpiiMd  to  find  the  whole  roart  frrm  Tl.ii^k 
to  Stokesley,  which  used  to  be  extremely  tiail,  hetier  ihan  most  turnpikes.  The  gentlemen  had 
exerted  'hemselves,  ami  raised  money  enough  to  men. i  it  effectually  So  they  have  d^^e  for 
several  hundred  oiiles  in  Scotland,  and  throughout  all  Connaugh!  in  Ireland  And  so  undoubtedly 
they  might  do  throughout  all  England,  without  saddling  the  poor  people  with  the  vile  imposition 
of  turnpikes  for  ever." 

*  Wesley  ha?  himself  remarked  the  inhospitality  of  bis  Cornish  di.-ciple.«,  upon  an  after  visit 
in  174R,  hut  be  has  left  a  blank  for  the  name  of  the  place.  •'  About  four."  he  says,  •'  1  came  to 
"": ;  examined  ihc  leaders  of  the  classes  for  two  hours :  preached  to  the  est  congrega- 
tion 1  had  seen  in  Cornwall — met  the  society,  and  earnesti)  charged  them  to  ben-are  qfcovitous- 
f-tss.     All  this  time  1  was  not  isked  to  eat  or  drink      Alter  the  society .  some  brpart  and  cheese 

■■^tre  Ret  before  me    1  think,  verily, will  not  be  ruined  by  entertaining  roe  once  »  year." 

A  little  society  in  Lincolnshire  at  this  time,  were  charitable  even  to  an  exce.^s.  "  1  have  not 
seen  such  another  in  all  England."  says  Wesley  '  In  the  class  paper,  which  gives  an  account  of 
the  contribution  for  the  poor,  I  observed  one  gave  eight  pence,  often  ten  pence  a  week  .  another 
thirteen,  fifteen,  or  eighteen  pence  ;  another  sometime^  one,  sometimes  two  shillings.  1  a-ked 
niicah  Elmoor.  the  leader,  (an  Isra<'lite,  indeed,  who  now  rests  from  his  labour,)  how  is  this?  are 
you  the  richest  society  in  England!  He  answered,  •  I  suppose  not;  but  allof  us.  who  are  single 
per-ons,  have  agreed  togethei,  to  give  both  ourselves  and  all  we  have,  to  Goil  ;  and  we  do  it 
Jlad.y,  wiereby  we  are  able,  from  time  to  time,  to  entertain  all  the  strangers  that  come  »o  let- 
cey,  who  ollen  have  no  fond  to  eat,  nor  any  friend  to  give  them  a  lodging.'"" 

t  In  hi?  last  Journal,  Wesley  notices  the  meeting  house  of  the  Mettodittg  at  this  ^lace  heiBJ 
"  unlike  any  other  in  England  lioth  as  to  its  form  and  materials.  It  is  exactly  rouud.and  com- 
posed wholly  of  brareo  slags,  which,  1  suppose,  will  last  as  long  as  the  earth." 
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iHness  of  one  of  their  companions  ;  and  their  lodging  was  little  bet- 
ter than  their  fare.  "  All  that  time,"  says  John,  "  Mr.  Wesley  and 
I  lay  on  the  floor  :  he  had  my  great-coat  for  his  pillow,  and  I  had 
Burkett's  Note?  on  the  New  Testament  for  mine.  After  being  here 
near  three  weeks,  one  morning,  about  three  o'clock,  Mr.  Wesley 
turned  over,  and  finding  me  awake,  clapped  me  on  the  side,  saying, 
'  Brother  Nelson,  let  us  be  of  good  cheer,  1  have  one  whole  side 
yet  ;  foi  the  xkin  is  off  but  on  one  side.'  " 

It  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  iiis  career  that  he  had  to  complain 
of  inhospitality  and  indifference.  As  he  became  notorious  to  the 
world,  and  known  among  his  own  people,  it  was  then  considered  a 
bipssiug  and  an  honour  to  receive  so  distinguished  a  guest  and  so  de- 
lightful a  companion  ;  a  man  who,  in  rank  and  acquirements,  was  su- 
perior to  those  by  whom  he  was  generally  entertained  ;  whose  man- 
ners were  almost  irresistibly  winning,  and  whose  cheerfulness  was 
like  a  perpetual  sunshine.  He  had  established  for  himself  a  dominion 
in  the  hearts  of  his  followers, — in  thatspheie  he  moved  as  in  a  king- 
dom of  his  own  ;  and,  wherever  he  went,  received  the  homage  of 
gratitude,  implicit  confidence,  and  reverential  affection.  Few  men 
have  ever  seen  so  many  affecting  instances  of  the  immediate  good 
whereof  they  were  the  instruments.  A  man  nearly  fourscore  years 
of  age,  and  notorious  in  his  neighbourhood  for  cursing,  swearing,  and 
drunkenness,  was  one  day  among  his  chance  hearers,  and  one  of  the 
company,  perhaps  with  a  feeling  like  that  of  the  Pharisee  in  the  pa- 
rable, was  offended  at  his  presence.  But,  when  W^esley  had  conclu- 
ded his  discourse,  the  old  sinner  came  up  to  him,  and  catching  him 
by  the  hands,  said,  "  Whether  thou  art  a  good  or  a  bad  man  I  know 
not  ;  but  I  know  the  words  thou  speakest  are  good  !  I  never  heard 
the  like  in  all  my  life.  Oh  that  God  would  set  them  home  upon  my 
poor  soul  1"  And  then  he  burst  into  tears,  so  that  he  could  speak  no 
more.  A  Cornish  man  said  to  him,  "  Twelve  years  ago  I  was  go- 
ing over  Gulvan  Downs,  and  I  saw  many  people  together  :  and  1  ask- 
ed what  was  the  matter  ?  They  told  me,  a  man  going  to  preach. 
And  I  said,  to  be  sure  it  is  some  'mazed  man  !  But  when  I  saw  you, 
I  said,  nay,  this  is  no  'mazed  man.  And  you  preached  on  God's 
raising  the  dry  bones  ;  and  from  that  time  1  could  never  rest  till  God 
was  pleased  to  breathe  on  me,  and  raise  my  dead  soul !"  A  woman, 
overwhelmed  with  affliction,  went  out  one  night  with  a  determina- 
tion of  throwing  herself  into  the  New  River.  As  she  was  passing 
the  Foundry,  she  heard  the  people  singing  :  she  stopt,  and  went  in  ; 
listened,  learnt  where  to  look  for  consolation  and  support,  and  was 
thereby  preserved  from  s.uicide. 

Wesley  had  been  disappointed  of  a  room  at  Grimsby,  and  when 
the  appointed  hour  for  preaching  came,  the  rain  prevented  him  from 
preaching  at  the  Cross.  In  the  perplexity  which  this  occasioned,  a 
convenient  place  was  offereil  him  by  a  woman,  *'  which  was  a  sin- 
ner "  Of  this,  however,  he  was  ignorant  at  the  time,  and  the  wo- 
man listened  to  him  without  any  apparent  emotion.  But  in  the  even- 
ing he  preached  eloquently,  upon  the  sins  and  the  faith  of  her  who 
washed  our  Lord's  feet  with  te^rs,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of 
her  head  ;  and  that  discourse,  by  which  the  whole  congregation  were 
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affected,  touched  her  to  the  heart.  She  followed  bitn  to  his  lodging, 
crying  out,  "  O,  Sir,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  Wesley,  who 
now  understood  that  she  had  forsaken  her  husband,  and  was  living 
in  adult<^ry,  replied,  "  Escape  for  your  life  !  Return  instantly  to 
your  husband  !"  She  said,  she  knew  not  how  to  go  ;  she  had  just 
heard  from  him,  and  he  was  at  Newcastle,  above  an  hundred  miles 
off.  Wesley  made  answer,  that  he  was  going  for  Newcastle  himself 
the  next  morning;  she  might  go  with  him,  and  his  companion  should 
take  her  behind  him.  It  was  late  in  October  ;  she  performed  the 
journey  under  this  protection,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  which  beseem- 
ed her  condition.  "  During  our  whole  journey,''  he  says,  "  1  scarce 
observed  her  to  smile  ;  nor  did  she  complain  of  any  thing,  or  appear 
moved  in  the  least  with  those  trying  circumstances  which  many  times 
occurred  in  our  way.  A  steady  seriousness,  or  sadness  rather,  ap- 
peared in  her  whole  behaviour  and  conversation,  as  became  one  that 
felt  the  burthen  of  sin,  and  was  groaning  after  salvation."  "  Glory 
be  to  the  Friend  of  sinners  !"  he  exclaims,  when  he  relates  the  story, 
"  He  hath  plucked  one  more  brand  out  of  the  fire !  Thou  poor  sin- 
ner, thou  hast  received  a  prophet  in  the  name  oi  a  prophet,  and  thou 
art  found  of  Him  that  sent  him."  The  husband  did  not  turn  away 
the  penitent ;  and  her  reformation  appeared  to  be  sincere  and  per- 
manent. After  some  time,  the  husband  left  Newcastle,  and  wrote 
to  her  to  follow  him.  "She  set  out,"  says  Wesley,  "  in  a  ship 
bound  for  Hull.  A  storm  met  them  by  the  way  ;  the  ship  sprung  a 
leak  ;  but  though  it  was  near  the  shore,  on  which  many  persons 
flocked  together,  yet  the  sea  ran  so  exceedingly  high,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  any  help.  Mrs.  S.  was  seen  standing  on  the  deck, 
as  the  ship  gradually  sunk  ;  and  afterwards  hanging  by  her  hands  oa 
the  ropes,  till  the  masts  likewise  disappeared.  Even  then,  for  some 
moments,  they  could  observe  her  floating  upon  the  waves,  till  her 
clothes,  which  buoyed  her  up,  being  thoroughly  wet,  she  sunk — I 
tr<ist,  into  the  Ocean  of  God's  mercy  !" 

Wesley  once  received  an  invitation  from  a  clergyman  in  the  coun- 
try, whom  he  describes  as  a  hoary,  reverend,  and  religious  man, 
whose  very  sight  struck  him  with  an  awe.  The  old  man  said,  that, 
about  nine  years  ago,  his  only  son  had  gone  to  hear  Mr.  Wesley 
preach,  a  youth  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  remarkable  for  piety, 
sense,  and  learning  above  his  years.  He  came  home,  ill  of  the  small- 
pox ;  but  he  praised  God  for  the  comfort  which  he  derived  from  the 
preaching  on  that  day,  rejoiced  in  a  full  sense  of  his  love,  and  tri- 
umphed in  that  assurance  over  sickness,  and  pain,  and  death.  The 
old  man  added,  that  from  that  time  he  had  loved  Mr.  Wesley,  and 
grer;ily  desired  to  see  him  ;  and  he  now  blessed  God  that  this  desire 
had  been  fulfilled  before  he  followed  his  dear  son  into  eternity ! 

One  day  a  post-chaise  was  sent  to  carry  him  from  Alnwick  to 
Warkworth,  where  he  had  been  entreated  to  preach.  "  I  found  in 
it,"  says  he,  "  one  waiting  for  me,  whom  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
mere  anguish  of  soul  had  brought  to  the  gates  of  death.  She  told 
me  the  troubles  which  held  her  in  on  every  side,  from  which  she 
saw  no  way  to  escape.  I  told  her,  "  The  way  lies  straight  before 
you  ;  what  you  want  is  the  love  of  God.  I  believe  God  will  give  it 
you  shortly.     Perhaps  it  is  his  good  pleasure  to  make  you,  a  poor 
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bruised  reed,  the  first  witness  here  of  that  e;reat  salvntion.  Look 
for  it  just  as  you  are,  unfit,  unworthy,  unholy,  by  simple  {'.lith,  every 
day,  every  hour."  She  did  feel,  the  next  day,  something  she  could 
not  comprehend,  and  knew  not  what  to  call  it.  In  one  of  the  trials 
which  use!  to  sink  her  to  the  earth,  she  was  all  calm,  all  peace  and 
love  ;  enjoying  so  deep  a  communication  with  God,  as  nothin'^  ex- 
ternal could  interrupt.  "  Ah,  thou  child  of  affliction,  of  solrow 
and  pain,  hath  Jesus  found  out  thee  also  ?  And  he  is  able  to  find 
and  bring  back  thy  husband— as  far  as  he  is  wandered  out  of  the 
way!" 

The  profligates  whom  he  reclaimed  sometimes  returned  to  their 
evil  ways  ;  and  the  innocent,  in  whom  he  had  excited  the  fever  or 
enthusiasm,  were  sometimes,  when  the  pulse  fell,  kft  in  a  feebler 
state  of  faith  than  they  were  found  ;  but  it  was  with  the  afflicted  in 
body  or  in  mind  that  the  good  which  he  produced  was  deep  and  per- 
manent. Of  this  he  had  repeated  instances,  but  never  a  more  me- 
morable one  than  when  he  visited  one  of  his  female  disciples,  wh« 
was  ill  in  bed,  and  after  having  buried  seven  of  her  family  in  six 
months,  had  just  heard  that  the  eighth,  her  husband,  whom  she  dear- 
ly loved,  had  been  cast  away  at  sea.  "  I  asked  her,"  he  says,  "do 
you  not  fret  at  any  of  these  things  V  She  said,  with  a  lovely  smile, 
"  Oh,  no  ;  how  can  I  fret  at  any  thing  which  is  the  will  of  God  ? 
Let  him  take  all  beside.  He  has  given  me  himself.  1  love,  I  praise 
Him  every  moment  !" — "  Let  any,"  says  Wesley,  "  that  doubts  of 
Christian  perfection,  look  on  such  a  spectacle  as  this  !  '  If  it  had 
not  become  a  point  of  honour  with  him  to  vindicate  how  he  could, 
and  whenever  he  could,  a  doctrine  which  was  as  obnoxious  as  it  is 
exceptionable  and  dangerous,  he  would  not  have  spoken  of  Christian 
perfection  here.  He  would  have  known  that  resignation,  in  severe 
sorrow,  is  an  eflort  of  nature  as  well  as  of  religion,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  estimated  too  highly  as  a  proof  of  holiness  But  of  the  healing 
effects  of  Christianity,  the  abiding  cheerfulness,  under  unkindly  cir- 
curnstances,  which  it  produces,  the  strength  which  it  imparts  in  weak- 
ness, and  the  consolation  and  support  in  time  of  need,  he  had  daily 
and  abundant  proofs. 

It  was  said  by  an  old  preacher,  that  they  who  would  go  to  Heaven 
must  do  four  sorts  of  services  ;  hard  service,  costly  service,  derided 
service,  and  forlorn  service.  Hard  service  Wesley  performed  all 
his  life,  with  a  willing  heart  ;  so  willing  a  one,  that  no  service  could 
appear  costly  to  him.  He  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  tried  with 
derision,  because,  before  he  became  the  subject  of  satire  and  con- 
tumely, he  had  attained  a  reputation  and  notoriety  which  enabled 
him  to  disregard  them.  These  very  attacks,  indeed,  proved  only 
that  he  was  a  conspicuous  mark,  and  stood  upon  high  ground. 
Neither  was  he  ever  called  upon  forlorn  service  ;  perhaps,  if  he 
had,  his  ardour  might  have  failed  him.  Marks  of  impatience  some- 
times appear  when  he  speaks  of  careless  hearers.  "  1  |)reached  at 
Pocklington,"  he  says,  "  with  an  eye  to  the  death  of  that  lovely  wo- 
man, Mrs.  Cross.  A  gay  young  gentleman,  with  a  young  lady,  step- 
ped in,  staid  five  minutes,  and  went  out  again,  with  ns  easy  an  un- 
concern as  if  they  had  been  listening  to  a  ballad  singer.  I  mentioned 
to  the  congregation  the  deep  folly  and  ignorance  implied  in  such  be- 
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haviour.  These  pretty  fools  never  thought  that,  for  this  very  op- 
portunity, they  were  to  give  an  account  before  men  and  angels," 
Upon  another  occasion,  when  the  whole  congregation  had  appeared 
insensible,  he  says  of  them,  "  they  hear,  but  when  will  they  feel  ? 
Ob,  what  can  man  do  toward  raising  dead  bodies  or  dead  souls  !" 

But  it  was  seldom  that  he  preached  to  indilierent  auditors,  and  still 
more  seldom  that  any  withdrew  from  him  with  marks  of  contempt. 
In  general,  he  was  heard  with  deep  attention,  for  his  believers  listen- 
ed with  devout  reverence  ;  and  they  who  were  not  persuaded,  lis- 
tened, nevertheless,  from  curiosity,  and  behaved  respectfully  from 
the  influence  of  example.  "  J  wonder  at  those,"  says  he,;"  who  talk 
of  the  indecency  of  tielu-preacbing.  The  highest  indecency  Is  in  St. 
Paul's  church, where  a  considerable  part  of  the  congregation  are  asleep, 
or  talking,  or  looking  about,  not  minding  a  word  the  preacher  says. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  highest  decency  in  a  church-yard  or 
field,  where  the  whole  congregation  behave  and  look  as  if  they  saw 
the  Judge  of  all,  and  heard  Him  speaking  from  Heaven."  Some- 
times when  he  had  finished  the  discourse,  and  pronounced  the  bless- 
ing, not  a  person  offered  to  move  : — the  charm  was  upon  them  still  ; 
and  every  man,  woman  and  child  remained  where  they  were,  till  he 
set  the  example  of  leavir.g  the  ground.  One  day  many  of  his  hear- 
ers were  seated  upon  a  long  wall,  built,  as  is  common  in  the  northern 
counties,  of  loose  stones.  In  the  middle  of  the  sermon  it  fell  with 
them.  "  I  never  saw,  heard,  nor  read  of  such  a  thing  before,"  he 
Bays.  "  The  whole  wall,  and  the  persons  sitting  upon  it,  sunk  down 
together,  none  of  them  screaming  out,  and  very  fv  w  altering  their 
posture,  and  not  one  was  hurt  at  all  ;  but  they  appeared  sitting  at 
the  bottom,  just  as  they  sate  at  thg  top.  Nor  vTas  there  any  inter- 
ruption either  of  my  speaking  or  of  the  attention  of  the  hearers." 

The  situations  in  which  he  preached  sometimes  contributed  to  the 
impression  ;  and  he  himself  perceived,  that  natural  influences  ope- 
rated upon  the  multitude,  like  the  pomp  and  circumstance  ofKo- 
mish  worship.  .Sometimes,  in  a  hot  and  cloudless  summer  day,  he 
and  his  congregation  were  under  cover  of  the  sycamores,  which  af- 
ford so  deep  a  shade  to  some  of  the  old  farm-houses  in  Westmore- 
land and  Cumberland.  In  such  a  scene,  near  Brough,  he  observes, 
that  a  bird  perche<!  on  one  of  the  trees,  and  sung  without  intermis- 
sion from  the  beginning  of  the  service  till  the  end.  No  instrumental 
concert  would  have  accorded  with  the  place  and  feeling  of  the  hour 
so  well.  Sometimes,  when  his  discourse  was  not  concluded  till  twi- 
light, he  saw  that  the  calmness  of  the  evening  agreed  with  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  people,  and  that  "  they  seemed  to  drink  in  the  word 
of  God,  as  a  thirsty  land  the  refreshing  showers."  One  of  I'.is  preach- 
ing places  in  Cornwall  was  in  what  had  once  been  the  court-yard  of 
a  rich  and  honourable  man.  Buthe  and  all  his  family  were  in  the  dust, 
and  bis  memory  had  almo'^t  perished.  "  At  Gwenap.  in  the  same 
county,"  he  says,  "  I  stood  on  the  wall,  in  the  calm  Jtili  evening, 
with  the  setting  sun  behind  me,  and  almost  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude before,  behind,  and  on  either  hand.  Many  likewise  sate  on 
the  little  hills,  at  some  distance  from  the  bulk  of  the  congregation. 
But  they  could  all  hear  distinctly  while  1  read,  '  The  disciple  is  not 
above  his  Master ,'  and  the  rest  of  those  comfortable  words  which  are 
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day  by  day  fulfilled  in  our  ears."  This  amphitheatre  was  one  of  his 
favourite  stations.  He  says  of  it  in  his  old  age,  "  I  think  this  is  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  which  is  to  be  seen  on  this  side 
heaven.  And  no  music  is  to  be  heard  upon  earth  comparable  to  the 
sound  of  many  thousand  voices,  when  they  are  all  harmoniously  join- 
ed together,  singing  praises  to  God  and  the  Lamb."  At  St.  Ive?, 
when  a  high  wind  prevented  him  standing  where  he  had  intended, 
he  found  a  little  enclosure  near,  one  end  of  which  was  native  rock, 
rising  ten  or  twelve  feet  perpendicular,  from  winch  the  ground  fell 
with  an  easy  descent.  "  A  jutting  out  of  the  rock  about  four  feet 
from  the  ground,  gave  me  a  \cry  convenient  pulpit.  IJere,  well 
nigh  the  whole  town,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  assembled  to- 
gether. Nor  was  there  a  word  to  be  heard,  nor  a  s.nile  seen,  from 
one  end  of  the  congregation  to  the  other.  It  was  just  the  same  the 
three  following  evenings.  Indeed,  1  was  afraid  on  Saturday,  that 
the  roaring  of  the  sea,  raised  by  the  north  wind,  would  have  pre- 
vented their  hearing.  But  God  gave  me  so  clear  and  strong  a  voice, 
that  I  believe  scarce  one  word  was  lost  "  On  the  next  day  the 
storm  had  ceased,  and  the  clear  sky,  the  setting  sun,  and  the  smooth 
still  ocean,  all  agreed  with  the  state  of  the  audience. 

There  is  a  beautiful  garden  at  Exeter,  under  the  ruins  of  the  cas- 
tle and  of  the  old  city  wall,  in  what  was  formerly  the  moat  ;  it  was 
made  under  the  direction  of  Jackson,  the  musician,  a  man  of  rare  ge- 
nius in  his  own  art,  and  eminently  gilled  in  many  ways.  Before  the 
ground  was  thus  happily  appropriated,  Wesley  preached  there  to  a 
large  assembly,  and  felt  the  impressiveness  of  the  situation.  He  says, 
•'  It  was  an  awful  sight  !  So  vast  a  congregation  in  that  solemn  am- 
phitheatre, and  all  silent  and  still,  while  I  explained  at  large,  and  en- 
forced that  glorious  truth,  '  Happy  are  they  whose  iniquities  are  for- 
given, and  whose  sins  are  covered.'  "  In  another  place  he  says,  *'  i 
rode  to  Blanchland,  about  twenty  miles  from  Newcastle.  The  rough 
mountains  round  about  were  still  white  with  snow.  In  the  midst  of 
them  is  a  small  winding  valley,  through  which  the  Darwent  runs.  On 
the  edge  of  this  the  little  town  stands,  which  is  indeed  little  more 
than  a  heap  of  ruins,  "ihere  seems  to  have  been  a  large  cathedral 
church,  by  the  vast  walls  which  still  remain.  I  stood  in  the  church- 
yard, under  one  side  of  the  building,  upon  a  large  tomb-stone,  round 
which,  while  I  was  at  prayers,  all  the  congregation  kneeled  down  on 
the  grass.  They  were  gathered  out  of  the  lead  mines,  from  all  parts; 
many  from  Allandale,  six  miles  off.  A  row  of  children  sat  under  the 
opposite  wall,  all  quiet  and  still.  The  whole  congregation  drank  in 
every  word,  with  such  earnestness  in  their  looks,  that  I  could  not 
but  hope  that  God  will  make  this  wilderness  sing  for  joy."  At 
Gawksham  he  preached  "  on  the  side  of  an  enormous  mountain.  The 
congregation,"  he  says,  "stood  and  sate,  row  above  row,  in  the  syl- 
van theatre.  I  believe  nothing  in  the  postdiluvian  earth  can  be  more 
pleasant  than  the  road  from  hence,  between  huge  steep  mountains, 
clothed  with  wood  to  the  top,  and  watered  at  the  bGltom  by  a  clear 
winding  stream."  Heptenstall  Bank,  to  which  he  went  from  hence, 
was  one  of  his  favourite  field  stations.  "  The  place  in  wliich  1  preach- 
ed was  an  oval  spot  of  ground,  surrounded  with  spreading  trees, 
scooped  out,  as  it  were,  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  rose  round  like  u 
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theatre."  The  congregation  was  as  large  as  he  could  then  collect 
at  Leeds  ;  but  he  says,  "  Such  serious  and  earnest  attention  !  I  lifted 
up  my  hands,  so  that  I  preached  as  I  scarce  ever  did  in  my  life." — 
Once  he  had  the  ground  nneasnred,  and  he  found  that  he  was  heard 
distinctly  at  the  distance  of  seven-score  yards.  In  the  seventieth 
year  ofhis  age,  he  preached  at  Gwenap,  to  the  largest  assembly  that 
had  ever  collected  to  hear  him  ;  from  the  ground  which  they  cover- 
ed, he  computed  tliem  to  be  not  fewer  than  two-and-thirty  thousand  ; 
and  it  was  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  all  could  hear,  even  to  the  skirts 
of  the  congregation. 

This  course  of  life  led  him  into  a  lower  sphere  of  society  than  that 
wherein  he  would  otherwise  have  moved  ;  and  he  thought  himself  a 
gainer  by  the  change.  Writing  to  some  Earl,  who  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  revival  of  religion  whicii,  through  the  impulse  given, 
directly  or  indirectly  by  Methodism,  was  taking  place,  he  says,  "  To 
speak  rough  truth,  1  do  not  desire  an}'  intercourse  with  any  persons 
of  quality  in  England.  I  mean  for  my  own  sake.  They  do  me  n» 
good,  and,  1  fear,  1  can  do  none  to  them."  To  another  correspon- 
dent he  says,  "  I  have  found  some  of  the  uneducated  poor  who  have 
exquisite  taste  and  sentiment  ;  and  many,  very  many  of  the  rich  who 
have  scarcely  any  at  all." — "  In  most  granted  religious  people  there 
is  so  strange  a  mixture,  that  I  have  seldoai  much  confidence  in  them. 
But  I  love  the  poor;  in  many  of  them  I  tiiid  pure  genuine  grace,  un- 
>liiixed  with  paint,  folly  and  affectation."  And  again,  "  How  un- 
speakable is  the  advantage  in  point  of  common  sense,  which  middling 
people  have  over  the  rich  ;  there  is  so  much  paint  and  affectation,  so 
many  unmeaning  words  and  senseless  customs  among  people  of  rank, 
as  fully  justify  the  remark  made  1700  years  ago,  Sensus  communis  in 
ilia  fortund  rams.'''' — "  'Tis  well,"  he  says,  "  A  iew  of  the  rich  and 
noble  are  called.  Oh  !  that  God  would  increase  their  number.  But 
I  should  rejoice,  were  it  the  will  of  God,  if  it  were  done  by  the  min- 
istry of  others.  If  I  might  choose,  I  should  still,  as  I  have  done 
hitherto,  preac/f  the  gospel  to  the  poor '"  Preaching  in  Monk-towa 
church,  (one  of  the  three  belonging  to  Pembroke,)  a  large  old  ruin- 
ous building,  he  says,  "  i  suppose  it  has  scarce  had  such  a  congrega- 
tion in  it  during  this  century.  Many  of  them  were  gay  genteel  peo- 
ple ;  so  1  spake  on  the  first  elements  of  the  gospel  ;  but  it  was  still 
out  of  their  depth.  Oh,  how  hard  it  is  to  be  shalloza  enough  for  a 
polite  audience  !"  Yet  Wesley's  correspondence  with  a  few  per- 
sons over  whom  he  obtained  any  influence  in  higher  life,  though  written 
with  honest  and  conscientious  freedom,  is  altogether  untainted  with 
any  of  that  alloy  which  too  frequently  appeared  when  he  was  address- 
ing those  of  a  lower  rank.  Those  favourite  topics  are  not  brought 
forward,  by  which  enthusiastic  disciples  were  so  easily  heated  and 
disordered  :  and  there  appears  an  evident  feeling  in  the  writer,  that 
he  is  addressing  himself  to  persons  more  judicious  than  his  ordinary 
disciples. 

But  though  Wesley  preferred  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of 
society  to  the  rich,  the  class  which  he  liked  least,  were  the  farmers. 
"  In  the  little  journeys  which  1  have  lately  taken,"  he  says,  "  I  have 
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thought  much  of  the  huge  encomiums  which  have  been  for  many  ages 
bestowed  on  a  country  life.  How  have  all  the  learned  world 
cried  out, 

O  fnrtunali  nimium,  bona  si  stm  nnrint, 
Agricola  ! 

But,  after  all,  what  a  flat  contradiction  is  this  to  universal  experi- 
ence !  See  the  little  hmiso,  under  the  wood,  by  the  river  side. 
There  is  rural  life  in  perfection.  How  happy,  then,  is  the  farmer 
that  lives  there  1 — Let  us  lake  a  detail  of  liis  happiness.  He  rises 
with  or  before  the  sun,  calls  his  servants,  looks  to  his  swine  and  cows, 
then  to  his  stable  and  barns.  He  sees  to  the  ploughing  and  sowing 
his  ground  in  winter  or  in  spring.  In  summer  and  autumn  he  hur- 
ries and  sweats  among  his  mow*,  rs  and  reapers.  And  where  is  his 
happiness  in  the  mean  time  ?  Which  of  these  employments  do  we 
envy  ?  Or  do  we  envy  the  delicate  repast  which  succeeds,  which  the 
poet  so  languishes  for  ? 

O  quando  ,faba,  Pythagor/r.  cagnata,  simalque 
Uncta  satis  pingtii  poncnlur  oluscula  lardo  ? 

Oh  the  happiness  of  eating  beans  well  greased  "svith  fat  bacon  ;  nay,  and 
cabbage  too  !  Was  Horace  in  his  senses  when  he  talked  thus  ?  or  the 
servile  herd  of  his  imitators?  Our  eyes  and  ears  may  convince  us 
there  is  not  a  less  happy  body  of  men  in  all  England  than  the  coun- 
try farmers.  In  general,  their  life  is  supremely  dull  ;  audit  is  unu- 
sually unhappy  too  ;  for,  of  all  people  in  the  kingdom,  they  are  the 
most  discontented,  seldom  satisfied  either  with  God  or  man." 

Wesley  was  likely  tojudge  thus  unfavourably  of  the  agricultural  part 
of  the  people,  because  they  were  the  least  susceptible  of  Methodism. 
For  Methodism  could  be  kept  alive  only  by  associations  and  frequent 
meetings  ;  and  it  is  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  arrange  these  among  a 
scattered  population.  Where  converts  were  made,  and  the  discipline 
could  not  be  introduced  among  them,  and  the  effect  kept  up  by  con- 
stant preaching  and  insj)ection,  they  soon  fell  off.  "  From  the  terri- 
ble instances  I  met  with,"  says  VVesley,  "  in  all  parts  of  England,  I 
am  more  and  more  convinced  that  the  devil  himself  desires  nothing 
more  than  this,  that  the  people  ofany  place  should  be  half  awakened, 
and  then  left  to  themselves  to  f dl  asleep  again.  "Therefore  i  de- 
termine, by  the  grace  of  God,  not  to  strike  one  stroke  in  any  place 
where  I  cannot  follow  the  blow."  But  this  could  only  be  done  in 
populous  places.  Burnet  has*  observed,  that  more  religious  zeal  is 
to  be  found  in  towns  than  in  the  country,  and  that  that  zeal  is  more 
likely  to  go  astray.     It  is  because  men  are  powerfully  acted  upon  by 

*  "  As  for  tlir  men  oT  trat^e  anrl  business,  tliey  are,  penerally  ppeakin?:,  the  best  body  Jn  the 
raiinn — gcnorou?:,  sober  »nrl  cliaritjiile  ;  eo  timt,  ivhile  the  peofile  iii  the  coviritry  are  so  im- 
mersed iiifheiraiTiiirs  that  the  sense  ol  religion  caniiol  reach  them,  there  is  a  better  spirit  stirring  In 
our  eities ,  more  knowledgi;,  more  zeal,  and  more  c  linrl'y,  witli  a  great  deal  more  of  devotion  — 
There  m^y  lie  loo  much  of  vanity,  iviih  too  pompous  an  exterior,  mixed  with  these  in  the  capital 
city  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  thoy  are  the  best  we  have.  Want  of  exercise  is  a  great  prejudice  to 
their  health,  and  a  corrupter  of  their  minds,  by  raisii/fr  vapours  and  melancholy,  that  tills  many 
with  dark  thoughts,  rendering  religion,  whicli  alTurds  the  truest  joy,  a  burden  to  them,  and  ma- 
kinu'  theai  even  a  burden  to  themselves.  Tliis  furnishLS  prejudices  against  religion  to  those  who 
are  but  too  much  disposed  to  geek  for  ihem. 

BunieVs  cvndusion  of  the  history  of  his  Own  Times, 
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sympathy,  whether  for  evil  or  for  good  ;  because  opinions  are  as  in- 
fectious as  diseases,  and  both  the  one  nnd  the  other  find  subjects 
enough  to  seize  on  in  large  cities,  and  those  subjects  in  a  state  which 
prepares  them  to  receive  the  mental  or  bodily  affection. 

But  even  where  Methodism  was  well  established,  and,  on  the 
whole,  flourishing,  there  were  great  fluctuations,  and  Wesley  soon 
found  how  little  he  could  depend  upon  the  perseverance  of  his  con- 
verts. Early  in  his  career  he  took  the  trouble  of  inquiring  into  the 
motives  of  seventy-six  persons,  who,  in  the  course  of  three  months, 
had  withdrawn  from  one  of  his  societies  in  the  north.  'Jhe  result 
was  curious.  Fourteen  of  them  said  they  left  it  because  otlierwise 
their  ministers  would  not  give  them  the  sacrament : — these,  be  it 
observed,  were  chiefly  Dissenters.  Nine,  because  their  husbands 
or  wives  were  not  willing  they  should  stay  in  it.  Twelve,  because 
their  parents  were  not  willing.  Five,  because  their  master  and 
mistress  would  not  let  them  come.  Seven,  because  their  acquaint- 
ance persuaded  them  to  leave  it.  Five,  because  people  said 
such  bad  things  of  the  Society.  Nine,  because  they  would  not  be 
laughed  at.  Three,  because  they  would  not  lose  the  poor's  allow- 
ance. Three  more,  because  they  could  not  spare  time  to  come. — 
Two,  because  it  was  too  far  off.  One,  because  she  was  afraid  of 
falling  into  fits  : — her  reason  might  have  taught  Wesley  a  useful  les- 
son. One,  because  people  were  so  rude  in  the  street.  Two,  be- 
cause Thomas  A''aisbit  was  in  the  Society.  One,  because  he  would 
not  turn  his  brck  on  his  baptism.  One,  because  the  Methodists  were 
mere  Church-of-England-men.  And  one,  because  it  was  time  enough 
to  serve  God  yet.  The  character  of  the  converts,  and  the  whole- 
some discipline  to  which  they  were  subject,  is  still  further  exhibit- 
ed, by  an  account  of  those  who,  in  the  same  time,  had  been  expelled 
from  the  same  Society  : — They  were,  two  for  cursing  and  swearing, 
two  for  habitual  Sabbath-breaking,  seventeen  for  drunkenness,  two 
for  retailing  spirituous  liquors,  three  for  quarrelling  and  brawling, 
one  for  beating  his  wife,  three  for  habitual  wilful  lying,  four  for 
railing  and  evil  speaking,  one  for  idleness  and  laziness,  and  nine-and 
twenty  for  lightness  and  carelessness. — It  would  be  well  for  the  com- 
munity if  some  part  of  this  discipline  were  in  general  use. 

When  Wesley  became  accustomed  to  such  fluctuations,  he  per- 
ceived that  they  must  be,  and  reasoned  upon  them  sensibly.  In  no- 
ticing a  considerable  increase  which  had  taken  place  in  one  of  his 
societies  in  a  short  time,  he  says,  "  Which  of  these  will  hold  fast 
their  profession  ?  The  fowls  of  the  air  will  devour  some,  the  sun 
will  search  more,  and  others  will  be  choked  by  the  thorns  springing 
up.  I  wonder  we  should  ever  expect  that  half  of  those  who  hear 
the  ■asord  rvith  joy,  will  bring  forth  fruit  unto  perfection.''^ — '•  How  is 
it,"  he  asks  himself,  "  that  almost  in  every  place,  even  where  there 
is  no  lasting  fruit,  there  is  so  great  an  impression  made  at  first  upon 
a  consideral>le  num'Der  of  people  ?  The  fact  is  this  :  every  where 
the  word  of  God  rises  higher  and  higher,  till  it  comes  to  a  point. 
Here  it  seems,  for  a  short  time,  to  be  at  a  stay,  and  then  it  gradually 
sinks  again.  All  this  may  easily  be  accounted  for.  At  first  curio- 
sity brings  many  hearers  ;    the  same  time  God  draws  many,  by  his 
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preventing  grace,  to  hear  his  word,  and  comforts  them  in  hearing  : 
one  then  tells  another;    by  this  means,  on  the  one   hand,   curiosity 
spreads  and  increases  ;  and,  on  the  other,   the  drawings    of  God's 
fSpirit  touch  more  hearts,  and  many  of  them  more   powerfully  than 
before.     He  now  offers  grace  to  all  that  hear,  most  of  whom  are  in 
some  measure  affected,  and  more  or  less  moved  with  approbation  of 
what  they  hear — desire  to  please  God,  and  good-will  to  his  messen- 
ger.    These  principles,  variously   combined  and  increasing,  raise 
the  general  work  (o  its  highest  point.     But  it  cannot  stand  here  ; 
for,  in  the  nature  of  things,  curiosity  must  soon  decline.     Again,  the 
drawings  of  God  are  not  followed,  and  thereby  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
grieved  :  the  consequence  is,  He  strives  with  this  and  this  man  no 
more,  and  so  his  drawings  end.     Thus  both  the  natural  and  super- 
natural power  declining,  most  of  the   hearers  will  be  less  and  less 
affected.     Add  to  this,  that,  in  the  process  of  the  work,  it  must  be, 
that  offences  will  come.     Some  of  the  hearers,  if  not  preachers  also, 
will  act  contrary  to  their  profession.     Either  their  follies  or  faults 
will  be  told  from  one   to  another,  and   lose  nothing  in  the  telling. 
Men,  once  curious  to  hear,   will  now  draw  back  :  men  once  drawn, 
having  stifled  their  good  desires,  will  disapprove  what  they  approv- 
ed before,   and  feel  dislike,  instead  of  good-will,   to  the  preacher. 
Others,  who  were  more  or  less  convinced,  will  be  afraid  or  ashamed 
to  acknowledge   that  conviction  ;  and  all  these  will  catch  at  ill  sto- 
ries (true  or  false)  in  order  to  justify  their  change.     When,  by  this 
means,  all  who  do  not  savingly  believe,   have  quenched  the  Spirit 
of  God,  the  little  fiock  goes  on  from  faith  to  faith  ;  the  rest  sleep  on, 
and  take  their  rest.     And  thus  the  number  of  hearers  in  every  place 
may  be  expected,  first  to  increase,  and  then  decrease." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Wesley's  i-ay-coadjutors. 

When  Wesley  had  once  admitted  the  assistance  of  lay-preachers, 
volunteers  in  abundance  offered  their  zealous  services.  If  he  had 
been  disposed  to  be  nice  in  the  selection,  it  was  not  in  his  power. 
He  had  called  up  a  spirit  which  he  could  not  lay  ;  but  he  was  still 
able  to  control  and  direct  it.  Men  were  flattered  by  being  admitted 
to  preach  with  his  sanction,  and  sent  to  itinerate  where  he  was 
pleased  to  appoint,  who,  if  he  had  not  chosen  to  admit  their  co-ope- 
ration, would  not  have  been  withheld  from  exercisinu  the  power 
which  they  felt  in  themselves,  and  indulging  the  strong  desire,  which 
they  imputed  to  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit  :  but  had  tljey  taken  this 
course,  it  would  have  been  destructive  to  the  scheme  which  was 
now  fairly  developed  before  him. 

Wesley  had  taken  no  step  in  his  whole  progress  so  reluctantly  a? 
this.  The  measure  was  forced  upon  him  by  circumstances.  It  had 
become  inevitable,  in  the  position  wherein  he  had  placed  himself; 
still,  be  was  too  judicious  a  man,  too  well  acquainted  witii  history 
and  with  human  nature,  not  to  (ael  a  proper  repugnance  to  the  irre- 
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gularity  which  he  sanctioned,  and  to  apprehend  the  ill  consequences 
which  were  likely  to  ensue.  He  says  hinaself,  that  to  touch  this 
point  was  at  one  time  to  touch  the  apple  of  his  eye  :  and  in  his 
writings  he  carefully  stated,  that  the  preaciiers  were  permitted  by 
him,  but  not  appointed.  One  of  those  clergymen,  who  would  gladly, 
in  their  sphere,  have  co-operated  with  the  Wesleys,  had  they  not 
disliked  the  extravagancies  of  Methodism,  and  foreseen  the  schism  to 
which  it  was  leading,  objected  to  this  distinction.  "  I  fear,  Sir," 
said  he,  "  that  your  saying  you  do  not  appoint,  but  only  approve  of 
the  lay-preachers,  from  a  persuasion  of  their  call  and  fitness,  sa- 
vours of  disingenuity.  Where  is  the  difference  ?  Under  whose 
sanction  do  they  act  ?  Would  they  generally  think  their  call  a  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  commencing  preachers,  or  be  received  in  that  capa- 
city by  your  people,  without  your  approbation,  tacit  or  express  ? 
And  what  is  their  ])reaching  upon  this  call,  but  a  manifest  breach 
upon  the  order  of  the  Church,  and  an  inlet  to  confusion,  which,  in 
all  probability,  will  follow  upon  your  death  ;  and,  if  1  mistake  not, 
you  are  upon  the  point  of  knowing  by  your  own  experience." 

But  Wesley  had  so  often  been  called  upon  to  defend  himself,  that 
he  perfectly  understood  the  strength  of  his  ground.  Replying  for 
his  brother,  and  the  kw  other  clergymen  who  acted  with  him,  as 
well  as  for  himself,  he  made  answer,  "  We  have  done  nothing  rash- 
ly, nothing  without  deep  and  long  consideration,  (hearing  and  weigh- 
ing all  objections,)  and  much  pra3'er.  Nor  have  we  taken  one  de- 
liberate step,  of  which  we,  as  yet,  see  reason  to  repent.  It  is  true, 
in  some  things  we  vary  from  the  rules  of  our  Church  ;  but  no  fur- 
ther than,  we  apprehend,  is  our  bounden  duty.  It  is  from  a  full 
conviction  of  this  that  we  preach  abroad,  use  extemporary  prayer, 
form  those  who  appear  to  be  awakened  into  societies,  and  permit 
laymen,  whom  we  believe  God  has  called,  to  preach.  I  suy  permit, 
because  we  ourselves  have  hitherto  viewed  it  in  no  other  light. 
This  we  are  clearly  satisfied  that  we  may  do  ;  that  we  may  do  more^ 
we  are  not  satisfied.  It  is  not  clear  to  us  that  Presbyters,  so  cir- 
cumstanced as  we  are,  may  appoint,  or  ordain  others  ;  but  it  is,  that 
we  may  direct,  as  well  as  siiffer  them  to  do,  what  we  conceive  they 
are  moved  to  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  true  that,  in  ordinary  cases, 
both  an  iyivoard  and  an  outxvard  call  are  requisite  ;  but,  we  appre- 
hend, there  is  something  far  from  ordinary  in  the  present  case  ; 
and,  upon  the  calmest  view  of  things,  we  think,  that  tiiey  who  are 
only  called  of  God,  and  not  of  man,  have  more  right  to  preach  than 
they  who  are  only  called  of  man,  and  not  of  God.  Now,  that  many 
of  the  clergy,  though  called  of  man,  are  not  called  of  God  to  preach 
his  gospel,  is  undeniable  :  first,  because  they  themselves  utterly  dis- 
claim, nay,  and  ridicule  the  inward  call ;  secondly,  because  they  do 
not  know  what  the  gospel  is  ;  of  consequence,  they  do  not,  and  cannot 
preach  it.  Dear  Sir,  coolly  and  impartially  consider  this,  and  you 
will  see  on  which  side  the  difficulty  lies.  I  do  assure  you,  this  at 
present  is  my  chief  embarrassment.  That  I  have  not  gone  too  far 
yet,  I  know  ;  but  whether  I  have  gone  far  enough,  1  am  extremely 
doubtful.  I  see  those  running  whom  God  hath  not  sent ;  destroying 
their  own  souls,  and  those  that  hear  them  ;  perverting  the  right 
ways  of  the  Lord,  and  blaspheming  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.     1  see 
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the  blind  leading  the  blind,  and  both  falling  into  the  ditch.  Unless 
1  warn,  in  all  w,\ys  I  can,  these  {)eri?hing  souls  of  their  durtrcr,  am 
I  clear  of  the  blood  of  these  men  ?  Soul-dananing  clergymen  lay  me 
under  more  ditiiculties  than  soul-saving  laymen  !" 

He  justified  the  measure,  by  showing  how  it  had  arisen  :  a  plain 
account  of  the  whole  proceeding  was,  he  thought,  the  best  defence 
of  it.  "  And  I  am  bold  to  afiirm,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  Appeals  to 
Men  of  Reason  and  Religion,  "  that  these  unlettered  men  have  help 
from  God  for  that  great  work,  the  saving  souls  from  death  ;  seeing 
he  hath  enabled,  and  doth  enable  them  still,  to  turn  many  to  right- 
eousness. Thus  hath  he  '  destroyed  the  wisdom  of  the  wise,  and 
brought  to  nought  the  understanding  of  the  prudent.'  When  they 
imagined  they  had  effectually  shut  the  door,  and  locked  up  every 
passage,  whereby  any  help  could  come  to  two  or  three  preachers, 
weak  in  body  as  well  as  soul,  who  they  might  reasonably  believe 
would,  humanly  speaking,  wear  themselves  out  in  a  short  time, — 
when  they  had  gained  their  point,  by  securing  (as  they  supposed) 
all  the  men  of  learning  in  the  nation.  He  that  si'tletk  in  heaven 
laughed  them  to  scorii,  and  came  upon  them  by  a  way  they  thought 
not  of.  Out  of  the  stones  he  raised  vp  those  who  should  beget  chil- 
dren to  Abraham.  We  had  no  more  foresight  of  this  than  you. 
Nay,  we  had  the  deepest  prejudices  against  it,  until  we  could  not 
but  own  that  God  gave  wisdom  from  above  to  these  unlearned  and 
ignorant  men,  so  that  the  work  of  the  Lord  prospered  in  their  hands, 
and  sinners  were  daily  converted  to  God." 

Zeal  was  the  only  qualification  which  he  required.  If  the  aspi- 
rant possessed  no  other  requisite  for  his  work,  and  failed  to  produce 
an  effect  upon  his  hearers,  his  ardour  was  soon  cooled,  and  he  with- 
drew quietly  from  the  field  ;  but  such  cases  were  not  very  frequent. 
The  gift  of  voluble  utteiance  is  the  commonest  of  all  gil'ts  ;  and  when 
the  audience  are  in  sympathy  with  the  speaker,  they  are  easily  af- 
fected :*  the  understanding  makes  no  demand,  provided  the  passions 
find  their  food.  But,  on  the  other  band,  when  enthusiasm  was  united 
with  strength  of  talents  and  of  character,  Wesley  was  a  skilful  pre- 
ceptor, who  knew  how  to  discipline  the  untutored  mind,  and  to  im- 
bue it  thoroughly  with  his  syste  o.  He  strongly  in^pressed  upon  his 
preachers  the  necessity  of  reading  to  improve  themselves.  In  re- 
proving and  advising  one  who  had  neglected  this  necessary  disci- 
pline, he  points  out  to  him  the  ill  consequences  of  that  neglect. 
"  Hence,"  he  says,  "your  talent  in  preaching  does  not  increase  :  it 
is  just  the  same  as  it  was  seven  years  ago.  It  is  lively,  but  not  deep  j 
there  is  liitle  variety  ;  there  is  no  compass  of  thought. — Reading  on- 
ly can  supply  this,  with  daily  meditation  and  daily  prayer.  You 
wrong  yovn^eif  greatly  by  omitting  this  ;  you  can  never  be  a  deep 
preacher  without  it,  any  more  than  a  thorough  Christian.  Oh,  be- 
gin !  Fix  some  part  of  every  day  for  private  exercises.  You  may 
acquire  the  taste  which  you  have  not  ;  what  is  tedious  at  first,  will 

*  Sew«l  relates,  with  all  simplicity  anil  sincerity,  in  his  History  of  the  Quakers,  that  liia  n:o- 
tber,  a  D-iich  wrjman,  preached  in  her  iia'ive  ULiim^e  to  a  tenure; Kiidr  ol  Knf^i'sii  Frieiul*, 
aoil  'hit  thougii  they  ('■i.-l  n^t  unOtr.'-taiid  a  bingle  'vo:.i,  'hey  wtrs!  nevei  tl.eles  ejilieil  by  tha 
(liscfvHse  — A  mar.  retn.-ned  {f^m  attetKiin?:  oi'e  of  WlniefielJ's  S'.iiir.oiis ,  and  taiQ  it  kks  gooil 
for  liim  -.0  i-c  timers — the  i)lai;e,  indeed,  waa  ;o  cron(;ed,  thit  he  liad  cot  lefl.  uWe  to  f ct  near 
enougU  to  hew  liitn ;  "  but  then,"  said  he,  "  I  saw  bis  hlesseU  wig  :" 
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afterwards  be  pleasant.  Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  read  and  pray 
daily.  It  is  for  your  life  !  there  is  no  other  way  ;  else  you  will  be  a 
tritler  all  your  days,  and  a  pretty  siiperlicial  preacher.  Do  justice 
to  your  o^vn  soiil  :  give  it  time  and  means  to  grow  :  do  not  starve 
yourself  any  longer." 

But  when  the  disciple  was  of  a  thoughtful  and  inquiring  mind, 
then  Wesley's  care  was  to  direct  his  studies,  well  knowing  how  im- 
portant it  was  that  ho  should  retain  the  whole  and  exclusive  direc- 
tion.— Thus,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Benson,  then  one  of  the  most  hopeful, 
and  since  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  followers,  he  says, 
"  When  I  recommend  to  any  one  a  method  or  scheme  of  study,  1  d» 
not  barely  consider  this  or  that  book  separately,  but  in  conjunction 
with  the  rest.  And  what  I  recommend,  I  know  ;  I  know  both  the 
style  and  sentiments  of  each  author,  and  how  he  will  confirm  or  illus- 
trate what  goes  before,  and  prepare  for  what  comes  after. ^  There- 
fore, 1  must  insist  upon  it,  the  interposing  other  books  between  these 
is  not  good  tsusbandry  ;  it  is  not  making  your  time  and  pains  go  as 
far  as  they  might  go.  If  you  want  more  books,  let  me  recommend 
more,  who  best  understand  my  own  scheme.  And  do  not  ramble, 
however  learned  the  persons  may  be  that  .advise  you  so  to  do." 

To  this  disciple  Wesley  had  occasion  to  say,  "  Beware  you  be 
not  swallowed  up  in  books  !  An  ounce  of  love  is  worth  a  pound  of 
knowledge."  This  kind  of  caution  was  not  often  wanted.  Nor, 
although  many  of  his  early  preachers  applied  themselves  diligently  to 
the  study  of  the  languages,  did  he  particularly  encourage  them  in 
their  desire  of  becoming  learned  men  ;  for  he  perceived,  that  provi- 
ded the  preacher  were  thoroughly  master  of  his  system,  and  had 
the  language  of  Scripture  at  command,  the  more  in  other  points  of 
intellectual  culture  he  was  upon  a  level  with  the  persons  among 
whom  he  was  called  to  labour,  the  better  would  they  comprehend 
him,  and  the  more  likely  would  he  be  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
"  Clearness,"  he  says  to  one  of  his  lay  assistants,  "  is  necessary  for 
you  and  me,  because  we  are  to  instruct  people  of  the  lowest  under- 
standing ;  therefore  we,  above  all,  if  we  think  with  the  wise,  must 
yet  speak  with  the  vulgar.  We  should  constantly  use  the  most 
common,  little,  easj'  words  (so  they  are  pure  and  proper)  which  our 
language  affords.  When  lirst  I  talked  at  Oxford  to  plain  people  in 
the  castle  or  the  town,  I  observed  they  gaped  and  stared.  This 
quickly  obliged  me  to  alter  my  style,  and  adopt  the  language  of  those 
1  spoke  to  ;  and  yet  there  is  a  dignity  in  their  simplicity,  which  is  not 
disagreeable  tu  those  of  the  highest  rank."  Many  of  his  ablest  and 
most  successful  assistants  perceived  the  good  sense  of  this  reasoning, 
and  acted  upon  it.  "  I  am  but  a  brown-bread  preacher,"  says  Tho- 
mas Hanson,  "  that  seek  to  help  all  I  can  to  Heaven,  in  the  best 
manner  I  can."  Alexander  Mather  had  received  a  good  Scotch  edu- 
caticr-  in  his  boyhood,  and  was  sometimes  tempted  to  recover  his  lost 
Latin,  and  learn  Greek  and  Hebrew  also,  when  he  observed  the  pro- 
gress made  by  others  who  had  not  the  same  advantage  to  begin  with. 
But  this  desire  was  set  at  rest,  when  he  considered  that  these  per- 
sons were  not  more  instrumental  than  before,  "  either  in  awakening, 
converting,  or  building  up  souls,"  which  he  regarded  as  the  "  only 
business,  and  the  peculiar  glory  of  a  Methodist  preacher.     In  all 
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these  respects  they  had  been  useful,"  he  said,  "  but  not  TTiore  useful 
than  when  they  were  without  their  learning ;  and  be  doubted 
whether  they  had  been  so  useful  as  they  might  have  been,  rf  they 
had  employed  the  same  time,  the  same  diligence,  and  the  s;ime  in- 
tenseness  of  thought  in  the  several  brunches  of  that  work  for  which 
they  willingly  gave  up  all." 

But  although  Wesley  was  not  desirous  that  his  preachers  should 
labour  to  obtain  a  reputation  for  learning,  he  lepelled  the  charge  of 
ignorance.  "  In  the  one  thing,"  he  says,  "  which  they  profess  to 
know,  they  arc  not  ignorant  men.  I  (rust  there  is  not  one  of  them 
who  is  not  able  to  go  through  such  an  examination  in  substantial,  jirac- 
tical,  experimental  divinity,  as  few  of  our  candidates  for  holy  orders, 
even  in  the  University,  (1  speak  it  with  sorrow  and  shame,  and  in  len- 
der love,)  are  able  to  do.  But  oh!  what  manner  of  examination  do 
most  of  those  candidates  go  through  ?  and  what  proof  are  the  testi- 
monials commonly  brought  (as  solemn  as  the  form  is  vviierein  they 
run)  either  of  their  piety  or  knowledge,  to  whom  are  entrusted  those 
sheep  which  God  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood  ?" 

No  founder  of  a  monastic  order  ever  more  entirely  possessed  the 
respect,  as  well  as  the  love  and  the  admiration  of  his  disciples;  nor  bet- 
ter understood  their  individual  characters,  and  how  to  deal  with  each 
according  to  tlie  measure  of  his  capacity.  Where  strength  of  mind 
and  steadiness  were  united  with  warmth  of  heart,  he  made  the 
preacher  his  counsellor  as  well  as  his  friend  :  when  only  simple 
zeal  was  to  be  found,  he  used  it  for  his  instrument  as  long  as  it  last- 
ed. An  itinerant,  who  was  troubled  with  doubts  respecting  his  call, 
wrote  to  him  in  a  tit  of  low  spirits,  requesting  that  he  would  send  a 
preacher  to  supersede  him  in  his  circuit,  because  he  believed  he  was 
out  of  his  place.  Wesley  replied  in  one  short  sentence,  "  Dear 
brother,  you  are  indeed  out  rf  your  place  ;  for  you  are  reasoning, 
when  you  ought  to  be  praying.''''  And  this  was  all.  Thus  temper- 
ing his  authority,  sometimes  with  playfulness,  and  always  with  kind- 
ness, he  obtained  from  his  early  followers  an  unhesitating,  a  cheer  j 
ful.  and  a  devoted  obedience.  One  of  them,  whom  he  had  summon- 
ed from  Bristol  to  meet  him  at  Holyhead,  and  accompany  him  to 
Ireland,  set  out  on  foot,  with  only  three  shillings  in  his  pocket.  It 
is  a  proof  how  confidently  such  a  man  might  calculate  upon  the  kind- 
liness of  human  nature,  that,  during  six  nights  out  <f  seven,  this  inno- 
cent adventurer  was  hospitably  entertained  by  utter  strangers,  and 
vvhen  he  arrived  he  had  one  penny  left.  John  Jane  (such  was  his 
name)  did  not  long  survive  this  expedition  :  he  brought  on  a  fever 
by  walking  in  exceeding  hot  weather  ;  and  Wesley,  recording  hi» 
death  in  his  journal,  concludes  in  this  remarkable  manner  : — "  AH 
his  clothes,  linen  and  woolen,  stockings,  hat,  and  wig,  are  not 
thought  sufficient  to  answer  his  funeral  expenses,  which  amount  to 
M.  17s.  3t7.  All  the  money  he  had  was  Is.  'J^. — Enough  for  any 
unmarried  preacher  of  the  gospel  to  leave  to  his  executors  !"  St. 
Francis  himself  might  have  been  satisfied  vvith  such  a  disciple. 

Men  were  not  deterred  from  entering  upon  this  course  of  life  by 
a  knowledge  of  the  fatigue,  the  privations,  and  the  poverty  to  which 
they  devoted  themselves  ;  still  Ie?s  by  the  serious  danger  they  in- 
curred, before  the  people  were  made  to  understand  thai  the  Metho- 
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dists  were  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  There  is  a  stage  of  en- 
thusiasm in  which  these  things  operate  as  incitements  ;  but  this  effect 
ceases  as  the  spirit  sinks  to  its  natural  level.  Many  of  the  first 
preachers  withdrew  from  the  career  when  their  ardour  was  abated  ; 
not  because  they  were  desirous  of  returning  to  the  ways  of  the  world, 
and  emancipating  themselves  from  the  restraints  of  their  new  profes- 
sion, but  because  the  labour  was  too  great.  Some  received  regular 
orders,  and  became  useful  ministers  of  the  establishment ;  others  ob- 
tained congregations  among  the  Dissenters  ;  others  resumed  the 
trades  which  they  had  forsaken,  and,  settling  where  the  Methodists 
were  numerous,  officiated  occasionally  among  them.  The  great  ex- 
tent of  ground  over  which  they  were  called  to  itinerate,  while  the 
number  of  preachers  was  comparatively  small,  occasioned  them,  if 
they  were  married  men,  or  had  any  regard  for  their  vvor!;iiy  wel- 
fare, thus  to  withdraw  themselves  ;  for  the  circuits  were  at  that  time 
so  Vvide,  that  the  itinerant  could  only  command  two  or  three  days  in 
as  many  months,  for  enjoying  the  society  of  hi.?  family,  and  looking' 
after  his  own  concerns.  Yet  more  persons  tlian  might  have  been 
expected  persevered  in  their  course,  and  generally  had  reason,  even 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  part 
which  they  had  taken.  From  humble,  or  from  low  life,  they  were 
raised  to  a  conspicuous  station  :  they  enjoyed  respccfand  influence 
in  their  own  sphere,  which  was  the  world  to  them  ;  and,  as  moral 
and  intellectual  creatures,  they  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  been  new 
born,  so  great  was  the  change  which  they  had  undergone. 

Conversions  have  sometimes  been  produced  by  circumstances 
almost  as  dreadful  as  the  miracle  by  which  Saul  the  persecutor  was 
smitten  down.  Such  were  the  cases  ofS.  Norbert,  (omitting  all 
wilder  legends,)  of  S.  Francisco  de  Borja,  of  the  Abbe  de  Ranee, 
and,  in  our  own  days,  of  Vanderkemp.  Sometimes  the  slightest  causes 
have  sufficed,  and  a  chance  word  has  determined  the  future  charac- 
ter of  the  hearer's  life.  The  cases  in  Methodism  have  generally  been 
of  the  latter  kind.  A  preacher  happened  to  say  in  a  sermon,  "  there 
are  two  witnesses,  dead  and  buried  in  the  dust,  who  will  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  you  1"  And  holding  up  the  Bible,  he  continued, 
"  these  are  the  two  witnesses  that  have  been  dead  and  buried  in  the 
dust  upon  your  shelf — the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  !"  One  man 
was  present  who  felt  what  was  said,  as  if  his  own  guilt  had  been  re- 
corded against  him,  and  was  thus  mysteriously  revealed.  "  1  felt," 
says  he,  "  what  was  spoken.  1  remembered  that  my  Bible  was  co- 
vered with  dust,  and  that  1  had  writen  my  name  with  the  point 
of  my  finger  upon  the  binding.  I  thought  I  had  signed  my  own 
damnation  on  the  back  of  the  witness."  This  brought  on  a  fearful 
state  of  mind.  He  went  home  in  great  terror;  and  seeing  a  dead 
toad  in  his  path,  he  wished,  he  says,  that  he  had  been  a  toad  also, 
for  then  he  sijould  liave  had  no  soul  to  lose.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  while  labouring  under  such  feelings,  he  sat  up  in  bed,  and 
said,  "  Lord,  how  will  it  be  with  me  in  hell  ?"  Just  then  a  dog  be- 
gan to  howl  under  his  window,  and  reminded  him  of  the  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.  After  a  perilous  struggle  between  Methodism  and 
madness,  the  case  came  to  a  favourable  termination,  and  John  Furz 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  as  a  preacher. 
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A  party  of  men  were  amusing  themselves  one  day  at  an  alehousa 
in  Rotherham,  by  mimicking  the  Methodists.     It  was  disputed  who 
succeeded  brst,  uad  this  led  to  a  wager.      There  were  four  perfoi  tn- 
€rs,  and  the  rest  of  the  conipruiy  was  to  decide,  after  a  fair  specimen 
from  each.    A  Bihie  was  produced,  and  three  of  the  rivals,  each  in  turn 
mounteil  the  table,  arul  held  fofth,  in  a  style  of  irreverent  buflbonery, 
wheieiii  the   Scriritures  were  not  sp^j>'d.     Joim   Thorpe,  who  w.is 
the  last  exhibiter.  ^ot  upon  the   lablp,  in  hi!j;h  spirits,  exclaiming,  I 
shall  beat  ^ou  ail !     He  Orened  thf  book  for  a  text,  and  hi'^  eves  rest- 
ed  upon  these   words,   "  Except  ye  repent  ye  ahall,  all  iikezcise  persh  .'* 
These  words,  nt  such  a  momt  ut.  and  in  such  a  phice,  struck  him  to 
the  heart.     He  became    seriou>,  he   preached    in    earnest,    and   he 
affirmed    afterwards,  that   his  own    haii'  ^tood    erect  at   the    feelings 
which  came  upon  l.im,  and  the  awful  denunciations  which  he  uttered. 
His  companions  heard  him  with  the  deepest  silence.     When  became 
down,  not  a  word  was  said  concerning  the  waoer  ;   he  left  the  room 
immediately,  wilLout  speaking  to  any  one,   went   home  in  a  stale  of 
great  agitation,  and  resigned  himself  to  the   impulse  which  had  thus 
strangely  been   produced.      In    consequence,  he  joined  the    Metho- 
dists,  and    became  an   itinerant   preacher  :   but  he  would  often  say, 
when  he  related  this  story,  that  if  ever  he  preached  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  was  at  that  time 

Many  of  Wesley's  early  coadjutors  have  left  memoirs  of  them- 
selves, under  the  favourite  title  of  their  "  Experience.''  A  few 
sketches  from  tl.'ese  authentic  materials  will  illustrate  the  progress 
and  nature  of  Methodism  ;  and  while  they  exhibit  the  ecceatncitiee 
©f  the  human  mind,  will  lay  open  also  some  of  its  recesses. 
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JOHN  OLIVER. — JOHN  PAWSON. ALEXANDER  MATHER. THOMAS 

OLIVERS. 

John  Oliver,  the  son  of  a  tradesman  at  Stockport,  in  Cheshire, 
received  the  rudiments  of  a  liberal  education  at  the  grammar-school 
in  that  town  ;  but  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  in  consequence  of  reduced 
circumstances,  was  taken  into  his  father's  shop.  When  he  wag 
about  fifteen,  the  Methodists  came  to  Stockport;  he  partook  the 
general  prejudice  against  them,  and  calling  unon  one  with  whom  he 
chanced  to  be  acquainted,  took  upon  himself  to  convince  him  that 
he  was  of  a  bad  religion,  which  was  hostile  to  the  church.  The 
Methodist,  in  reply,  easily  convinced  him  that  he  had  no  religion  at 
all.  His  pride  was  inortitied  at  this  defeat,  and  he  went  near  his 
acquaintance  no  more  ;  but  tiie  hoy  was  touched  at  heart  also  :  he 
left  ofFhis  idle  and  criminal  diversions,  (of  which  cock-tighting  was 
one,)  read,  prayed,  fasted,  regularly  attended  church,  and  repeated 
the  prayers  an!  collects  every  day.  This  continued  some  months, 
without  any  apparent  evil ;  but  having,  at  his  lather's  instance,  spent 
a  Sabbath  evening  at  an  inn,  with  some  young  comrades  from  Man- 
chester, and  forgotten  all  his  good  resolutions  while  he  waa  in  their 
vot.  II.  6  o 
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company,  he  came  home  at  night  in  an  agony  of  mind.     He  did  not 
dare  to  pray  :  his  conscience'stared  him  in  the  face  ;  and  he  became 
melancholy.     The  cause  of  this  distemper  was  more   obviou*  than 
the  cure  ;  and  when  he  was  invited  one  evening  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing, the  father  dechircd  he  would  knock  his   brains  out  if  he  went, 
though  he   should  be  hanged  for  it.     John  Oliver  knew   how  little 
was  meant  bv   this  threat,    and  stole   away  to  the    sermon.      He 
"  drank  it  in  with  all  his  heart;"  and  having  afterwards  been  inform- 
ed, by  a  female  disciple,   of  the  manner  of  her  conversion,   he  was 
'«  all  in  a  flame  to  know  these  things  for  himself."     So  he  hastened 
home,  fell  to  prayer,  fancied  twice  that  he  heard  a  voice  distinctly 
saying  that  his  sins  were  forgiven  him,  and  felt,  in  that  instant,  that 
all  his  load  was  gone,   and   that  an  inexpressible  change  had  been 
wrought.     "  I  loved  God,"  he  says  :  "  I  loved  all  mankind     I  could 
not  tell  whether  I  was  in  the  body  or  out  of  it.     Prayer  was  turned 
into  wonder,  love,  and  praise."     In  this  state  of  exaltation  he  joined 
the  society. 

Mr.  Oliver  was  a  man  of  violent  temper  ;  he  loved  his  son  dearly, 
and  thinking  that  a  boy  of  sixteen  was  not  emancipated  from  the 
obligation  of  tilial  obedience,  his  anger  at  the  course  which  John 
persisted  in  pursuing  was  stroma  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  his 
affection.  He  sent  to  all  the  Methodists  in  the  town,  threatening 
what  he  would  do  if  any  of  them  dared  receive  him  into  their  houses. 
He  tried  severity,  by  the  advice  of  stupid  men  ;  and  broke  not  only 
sticks,  but  chairs,  upon  him,  in  his  passion.  Perceiving  that  these 
brutal  means  were  ineffectual,  and  perhaps  inwardly  ashamed  of 
them,  he  reproached  his  undutiful  child  with  breaking  his  father's 
heart,  and  bringing  down  his  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
The  distress  of  (he  father,  and  the  stubborn  resolution  of  the  son, 
■were  now  matter  of  public  talk  in  Stockport  Several  clereymea 
endeavoured  to  convince  the  lad  of  his  misconduct.  One  of  them, 
who  had  been  his  schoolmaster,  called  him  his  child,  prayed  for 
him,  wept  over  him,  and  conjured  him,  as  he  loved  his  own  soul, 
not  to  go  near  those  people  any  more.  The  fatner,  in  presence  of 
this  clergyman,  told  his  son,  that  he  might  attend  the  church -prayers 
every  day,  and  should  have  every  indulgence  which  he  could  ask, 
provided  he  would  come  no  more  near  those  "  damned  villains,"  as 
he  called  the  objects  of  his  violent,  but  not  unreasonable  prejudice. 
John's  reply  was,  that  he  would  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
satisfy  him  as  a  child  to  a  parent,  but  that  this  was  a  matter  of  con- 
science which  he  could  not  give  up. 

Mr.  Oliver  had  good  cause  for  apprehending  the  worst  of  conse- 
quences from  that  spirit  of  fanaticism  with  which  the  boy  was  so 
thoroughly  possessed.  The  disease  was  advancing  rapidly  toward 
a  crisis.  At  this  time,  his  heart  was  "  kept  in  peace  and  love  all 
the  day  long  ;"  and  when  his  band-feliows  spoke  of  the  wickedness 
which  they  felt  in  themselves,  he  wondered  at  them,  and  could  dis- 
cover none  in  himself.  It  was  not  long  before  he  made  the  disco- 
very. "  Having,"  he  says,  "  given  way  to  temptation,  and  grieved 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,"  all  his  comforts  were  withdrawn  in  a  mo- 
ment :  "  my  soul  was  all  over  darknes'  :  I  could  no  longer  see  him 
that  is  invisible  :  I  could  not  feel  his  influence  on  my  heart:  I 
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sought  him,  but  could  not  find  him.  I  endeavoured  to  pray,  but  the 
heavens  seemed  like  brasa  :  at  the  same  time  such  a  weigiit  came 
upon  me,  as  if  I  was  instantly  to  be  pressed  to  death.  I  sunk  into 
black  despair  ;  I  found  no  gleam  of  hght,  no  trace  of  hope,  no  token 
of  any  kind  for  good.  The  Devil  improved  this  hour  of  darkness, 
telling  me  I  was  sure  to  be  damned,  for  I  was  forsaken  of  God. 
Sleep  departed  from  me,  and  1  scarce  eat  any  thing,  till  I  was  re- 
duced to  a  mere  skeleton,"  One  morning,  being  no  longer  able  to 
endure  this  misery,  and  resolving  to  put  an  end  to  his  wretched  life, 
he  rose  very  early,  and  threw  himself  into  the  river,  in  deep  water. 
How  he  was  taken  out.  and  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  Methodist, 
he  says,  is  what  he  never  could  tell  ;  "  unless  God  sent  one  of  his 
ministering  spirits  to  help  in  the  time  of  need."  A  humbler  Chris- 
tian would  have  been  salisfied  with  gratefully  acknowledging  the 
providence  of  God:  he,  however,  flattered  himself  with  the  suppo- 
sition ol  a  miracle  ;  and  Wesley,  many  years  afterwards,  published 
the  account  without  reprehension  or  comment.  That  evening, 
there  was-  pieachiug  and  praying  in  the  house  ;  but,  in  the  morning, 
"  Satan  came  upon  him  like  thunder,"  telling  him  he  was  a  self- 
murderer  ;  and  he  attempted  to  strangle  himself  with  a  handkerchief. 
It  was  nww  tliorj^ht  proj.'ei'  to  send  for  Mr.  Oliver,  who  had  been 
almost  distracted  ail  this  while,  fearing  what  might  so  probably  have 
happened  to  tite  poor  bewildered  boy.  He  took  him  home,  pro- 
mising to  use  no  severity  ;  for  John  was  afraid  to  go.  A  physician 
was  called  in,  whom  Oliver  calls  an  utter  stranger  to  all  religion. 
He  bled  iiim  largely,  physicked  him  well,  and  blistered  him  on  the 
head,  back,  and  feet,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  bodily  disease  re- 
quired some  active  treatment ;  the  leaven  of  the  mind  was  not  thus 
to  be  worked  off  The  first  time  that  he  was  permitted  to  go 
out,  one  of  liis  Methodist  friends  advised  him  to  elope,  seeing  (hat 
he  would  not  be  permitted  to  serve  God  at  home.  He  went  to 
Manchester  ;  his  mother  followed  him,  and  found  means  to  bring  him 
back  by  force  :  the  father  then  gave  up  the  contest  in  despair,  and 
John  pursued  his  own  course  without  further  opposition.  Now 
it  was,  he  says,  that  his  strength  came  again  :  his  light,  his  life,  his 
God.  He  began  to  exhort;  soon  afterward  he  fencied  himself 
called  to  some  more  public  work  ;  and,  having  passed  through  the 
previous  stages,  was  accepted  by  Wesley  upon  trial  as  a  travelling 
preacher.  At  the  year's  end  he  would  have  gone  home,  from  hu- 
mility, not  from  any  weariness  of  his  vocation.  Wesley's  reply  was, 
"  You  have  set  your  hand  to  the  gospel-plough,  therefore  never 
look  back  !  I  would  have  you  come  up  to  London  this  winter.  Here 
is  every  thing  to  make  the  man  of  God  perfect."  He  accepted  the 
invitation  ;  and  had  been  thirty  years  an  active  and  successful 
preacher,  when  his  life  and  portrait  were  exhibited  in  the  Ar- 
minian  Magazine. 

Oliver  describes  himself  as  having  always  been  of  a  fearful  tem- 
per— a  temper  which  is  often  connected  with  rashness.  During 
part  of  his  life,  he  was  afflicted  with  what  he  calls  a  scrofulous  dis- 
order. A  practitioner  in  Essex,  to  whom  he  applied  for  relief,  and 
who  began  his  practice  by  prayer,  told  him  his  whole  mass  of  blood 
was  corrupted,  and  advised  him  to  a  milk  diet :  he  took  daily  a  quart 
of  milk,  with  white  bread,  and  two  table-gpoonfuls  of  honey,     hi 
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six  months  his  whole  habit  of  body  was  changed,  and  no  symptom  of 
the  disorder  ever  appeared  afterwards. 

John  Pawson  was  the  sen  of  a  respectable  farmer,  who  cultivated 
his  own  estate.  A  Thorner,in  Yorkshire.  Hi?  p^renis  were  cf the 
Church  of  Entcland,  and  gave  him  a  a;oud  education  accordiiis  to  their 
means  ;  and  though,  he  says,  they  were  stran::ers  to  the  life  and 
power  of  relijrion,  brought  him  op  in  the  fear  of  God.  The  father 
foliowed  also  the  trade  of  a  builder,  and  this  son  was  bred  to  the 
same  business.  The  youth  knoumg  the  Mf.t'iodists  only  by  com- 
mon report,  supposed  them  to  be  a  foolish  and  wicked  people  ;  till 
hapt>euing  to  hear  a  person  give  -in  account  of  liii  wile,  who  was 
a  Metiioriist,  he  conceived  a  better  opinion  cf  them,  and  felt  a  wish 
to  hear  them.  Accordingly,  he  went  one  evening  to  their  place  of 
meeting  ;  but,  when  he  came  to  the  doo. ,  he  wa  ■  ashamed  to  go  in, 
and  so  walked  lound  ;he  house,  and  returned  home.  This  was  in 
his  1 8th  year.  He  was  now  employed  ;>.t  H;.r(«wond,  and  fell  into 
proth^ate  company,  who  though  they  did  not  surceed  in  corrupting 
him.  made  him  dishke  Methodism  more  than  ever. 

Two  sermons,  which  had  been  preached  at  the  parssh  church  io 
Leeds  by  a  melhodislical  clers)man,  were  lent  to  his  fither  when 
Pawson  was  about  twenty.  T  h':>se  fell  into  his  hsinds  and  con- 
vinced him  that  j  :gtification  by  laith  was  necessary  to  salvation.  He 
fvent  now  to  '>ti('y  to  hear  a  Methodist  preach;  and  from  that  hour 
his  course  of  life  was  determined.  The  serious  devout  behaviour 
of  the  people,  he  says,  struck  him  with  a  kind  of  religious  avve  : 
the  singing  ijreatly  delighted  him  ;  and  tlie  sermon  was,  to  use  his 
own  phraseology,  "'■  much  blest  to  hn^  soul.''  lie  was  permitted  to 
stay,  and  be  present  at  the  Society  Meeting,  and  "  had  cause  to  bless 
God  for  it." 

There  was  nothing  wavering  in  this  man's  character  :  he  had  been 
morally  and  religiously  brought  up  ;  his  disposition,  from  tite  be- 
ginning, w.is  good,  and  his  devotional  feelings  strong.  But  his  rela- 
tions were  exceedingly  offended  when  he  declared  himself  a  Metho- 
dist. An  uncle,  who  had  promised  to  be  his  friend,  resolved  that  he 
would  leave  him  nothing  in  his  will,  and  kept  the  resolution.  His 
parents,  and  his  brother  and  sister?,  supposed  him  to  bf  totally 
ruined.  Sometimes  his  father  threateneii  to  t-irn  him  out  of  doors» 
and  utterly  di&own  him  :  but  John  was  his  eldest  son  ;  be  dearlj 
loved  him  ;  and  ttiis  fault,  bitterly  as  he  regretted  and  resented  it, 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  destroy  his  r.iiural  aiTectiou.  He  tried  per- 
suasion, as  well  as  threats,  beseeching  him  not  to  run  wilfully  atler 
his  own  ruin  ;  and  his  mother  freijuendy  Wr'^pl  much  on  hi.s  account. 
The  threat  of  disinheriting  him  gave  him  notrounii^  ;  bur  the  danger 
which  he  believed  their  souls  were  »n  distressed  him  sorely.  "  I 
did  not  regard  what  I  suffered,*'  siys  he,  "  so  m\  p  rents  mijrht  be 
brought  out  of  their  Egyptian  darkn.^ss."  He  honght  books,  and  laid 
them  in  his  father's  way,  and  it  was  a  hopeful  symptom  that  the 
father  read  them,  although,  it  seemed,  to  no  good  purpose.  The 
seed,  however,  had  struck  root  in  the  family  :  his  brother  and  some 
of  his  sisters  were  "  awakened."  The  father  became  more  severe 
with  John,  as  the  prime  cause  of  all  this  mischief:  then  again  he 
tried  mild  means,  and  told  him  to  buy  what  books  he  pleased,  but 
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besought  him  not  to  go  to  the  preachings  ;  he  might  learn  more  by 
rending  Mr.  Wesley's  writings,  than    by  hearing  llie  lay-prtnchers ; 
and  the  Methodists,  he  said,  were  so  universally  haied,  that  it  would 
ruin  his  character  to  go  among  them.     \i  was  "  hard  worii"  to  with- 
stand (he  entreaties  of  a  good  father  ;  pnd  it  was  not  less  hard  to  re- 
frain from  what  he  verily  beheved  essential  tn  his  salvation.    Tliere 
was  preaciim^r  one  Sunday  near  the  house,  and,   in   obedience,   he 
kept  away  ;  but  vv!.en  it  was  over,  and  he  saw  the  people  returning 
home,  full  of  the  consolation  which  they   had  received,  his  giief  be- 
came too  strong  for  him  :  he  went  into  the  garJen,  and  wept  bitter- 
ly ;  and.  as  his  emotions  became  :nore  powerful,  retired  into  a  soli- 
tary place,  and  there,   he  says,  bemoaned  himself  before  the  Lord, 
in  such  anguish,  that    he    was    scarcely  able  to  look  up.     In  thit 
situation  his  father  found  him.  and  took  him  into  the  fields  to  seethe 
grass  and  corn  ;  but  the  cheerful  imasjes  of  nature  produced  no  efl'ect 
upon  a  mind  thus  agitated  ;  and  ihe  father  was  grievously  troubled, 
believing  venly  thai  his  son  would  run  distracted      They  returned 
home  in  time  to  attend  the  Church  service  ;  and  in  the  evening,  as 
was  their  custom,  John  read  alond  from  si.me  relijfious  book,  choosing 
one  to  his  purpose.     Seeing  thi.t  his   father  approved   of  what  he 
read,  he  ventured  to  speak  to  him  in  deft-nce  of  his  principles.    The 
father  grew  angry,   and  spoke  with  bitterness.     "  1  tind,"  said  the 
old  man,  "  thou  art  now  entirely  ruined.     I  h^ve  u^ed  every  means 
I  can  think  of.  but  all  to  no  purpose.      1   rejoiced  at  thy  bicth,  and  I 
once  thought  thou  w.i.^t  as  hopeful  a  young  njan  as  any  in  this  town  ; 
but  now   1  shall  have  no  more  comfort  in  thse  so  long  as  I  live. 
Thy  mother  and  I  are  grown  old,  and  thou  makest  our  livf-s  quite 
miserable  :  thou  wilt  bring  down  our  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave,     Thou  intendest  to  make  my  house  a  preaching  house,  when 
once  my  head  is  laid  ;  but  it  sliall    never  be  thine  :   no,  1  will  leave 
all  1  have  to  the    poor  of  the  parish,    before   the   M  -thodi'^ts   shall 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  it."     Pawson  was  exceedingly  affected  ; 
and  the  father  seeing  this,  desired   him  to  promise  that  ho  would 
hear  their  preaching  no  more.     He  replied,   when  he  could  spe;ik 
for  weeping,  that  if  he  could  see  a  sufBcient  reason  he  would  make 
that  promise  ;  but  not  (ill  then.     "  Well,"  replied  (he  old  man,  ''  I 
see  thou  art  quite  stupid — 1   may  as  well  say  nolliing  :  tiie  Metho- 
dists are   the   most  bewitching  people   that   ever  lived  ;  tor.  wiien 
once  a  person  hears  them,  it  is  impossible  to  persuade,  him  to  return 
back  again." 

Paw.son  retired  from  this  conversation  in  gr*^at  tron?>le,  and  was 
tempted  to  think  that  he  was  guilty  of  disobeying  his  parents  ;  but  he 
SHti-tied  him>elf  that  he  must  obey  God  Tatber  than  tnan.  It  was  a 
great  comfort  to  .im  that  his  brother  sympathized  with  iiim  entirely: 
thev  both  strove  to  obli-e  their  parents  as  much  as  possible,  and 
took  especial  rare  that  no  bus  ness  .should  be  ne^rhxtcd  for  the 
preaching.  This  conduct  had  its  eflect.  T  hey  used  to  pray  to- 
gether in  their  chamber.  The  mother,  after  often  listening  on  the 
stairs,  desired  at  last  to  join  them;  and  the  father  beca.iie,  in  like 
manner,  a  listener  at  tirst,  and  afterwards  a  partaker  in  these  devo- 
tions. The  minister  of  the  parish  now  began  to  apprehend  that  he 
should  lose  the  whole  family  :  the  way  by  which  he  attempted  to 
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retain  them  was  neither  wise  nor  charitable  ;  it  was  by  reviling  and 
calumniating  the  Methodists,  and  in  this  manner  inflaming  the  fa- 
ther's wrath  against  the  son.  This  was  Pawson's  last  trial :  per- 
ceiving the  effect  which  was  thus  produced,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
father,  in  which,  after  stating  his  feehngs  concerning  his  own  soul^he 
came  to  plain  arguments,  wiiich  could  not  but  have  their  due  weight. 
"  What  worse  am  I,  in  any  respect,  since  I  heard  the  Methodijts  ? 
Am  1  disobedient  to  you  or  my  mother  in  any  other  thing?  Do  I 
neglect  any  part  of  business  ?"  He  asked  him  also  why  he  con- 
demned the  preachers,  whom  he  had  never  heard.  "  If  you  will 
hear  them  only  three  times,"  said  he,  "  and  then  prove  from  the 
Scripture  that  they  preach  contrary  thereunto,  1  will  hear  tliem  no 
more."  'J'he  old  man  accepted  this  proposal.  'J"he  first  sermon 
he  liked  tolerably  well,  the  second  not  at  all,  and  the  tliird  so  much, 
that  he  went  to  bear  a  fourth,  which  pleased  bin)  better  than  all  the 
rest.  His  own  mind  was  now  wholly  unsettled  :  he  retired  one 
morning  into  the  stable,  where  nobod}--  might  hear  or  see  him,  that 
he  might  pray  without  interruption  to  the  Lord  ;  and  here  such  a 
paroxysm  came  on,  "  that  he  roared  for  the  very  disquietness  of 
his  soul." — "  This,"  says  Pawson,  "  was  a  day  of  glad  tidings  tome. 
I  now  had  liberty  to  cast  in  my  lot  with  the  pe->ple  of  God.  My 
father  invited  the  preachers  to  his  house,  and  prevented  my  turning 
it  into  a  preaching  house,  (as  he  had  formerly  said,)  by  doing  it  him- 
self. From  this  time  we  had  preachings  in  our  own  house,  and  all 
the  fiimily  joined  the  irociety." 

It  mifiht  have  been  thought  that  the  proselyte  had  now  obtained 
his  soul's  desire  ;  but  he  liad  not  attained  to  the  new  birth  :  his 
prayer  was,  that  the  Lord  would  take  away  hi.s  heart  of  stone,  and 
give  him  a  heart  of  flesh  ;  and,  ere  long,  as  he  was  '•  hearing  the 
word''  in  a  neighbouring  village,  the  crisis  which  he  solicited  came 
on.  "  In  the  beginning  of  the  service."  says  he,  "  the  power  of 
God  came  mightily  upon  me  and  many  others.  All  on  a  sudden  my 
heart  was  like  melting  wax  :  I  cried  aloud  with  an  exceeding  bitter 
cry.  The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  stuck  fast  in  my  flesh,  and  the 
poison  of  them  drank  up  ray  spirits  ;  yet,  in  the  height  of  my  dis- 
tress, 1  could  bless  the  Lord  that  he  had  jj^ranted  me  that  which  I 
had  so  long  sought  for."  It  was  well  that  his  father  had  been  con- 
Terted  before  he  reached  this  stage,  or  he  might  with  some  re;ison 
have  believed  that  Methodism  had  made  his  son  insane.  He  could 
take  no  delight  in  any  thing;  his  business  became  a  burden  to  him  ; 
he  was  quite  confused  ;  so  that  any  one,  he  says,  who  looked  on 
him,  mioht  see  in  his  countenance  the  distress  of  his  mind,  for  he 
was  on  the  very  brink  of  desjiair.  One  day  he  was  utterly  con- 
founded by  hearing  that  one  of  his  acquaintance  had  received  an 
assurance  of  salvation,  when  he  had  only  heard  three  sermons; 
whereas  he.  who  had  long  waited,  was  still  without  comfort.  Public 
thanks  v/ere  given  for  this  new  birth  ;  and  Pawson  went  home  from 
the  meetiusr  to  give  vent  to  his  own  grief  As  he  could  not  do  this 
in  his  chamber  without  disturbing  the  fimily,  he  retired  into  the 
barn,  where  he  might  perlbrm  freely,  and  there  began  to  pray,  and 
weep,  and  roar  aloud,  for  his  distress  was  greater  than  he  coald 
well  bear.     Presently  he  found  that  his  brother  was  in  another  part 
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of  the  barn,  in  as  much  distress  as  himself.     Their  cries  brought  in 
the  fattier  and  mother,   the  elder  sister,   and   her  hiisbnnd,   and  all 
being  in  the  s.-tme  condition,  they  all  lamented  together.     "  1  sup- 
pose," says  Pawson,  "  if  some  of  the  good  Christians  of  the  a^e  had 
seen  or  heard  us,  they  would  have  concluded  we  were  all  quite  be- 
side ourselves."     However,  "  though  the  children  were  brought  to 
the  birth,  there  was  not  strength  to  bring   forth."     One  S;iturday 
evening,  when  "  there  was  a  mighty  shaking  among  the  dry  bones" 
at  the  meeting,  his  father  received  the  assurance,  and  the  preacher 
gave  thanks  on  his  account  ;  but  Pawson  vras  so  far  from  being  able 
to  rejoice  with  him,   that   he  says,  "  his  soul  sunk  as  into  the  belly 
of  hell."     On  the  day  follo^ving  the  preacher  met  the  Society,  "  in 
order  to  wrestle  with  God  in  behalf  of  those  who  were  in  distress." 
Pawson  went  full  of  sorrow,    "  panting  after  the  Lord  as  the  hart 
after  the  water-brooks."     When  the   prayer  for   those  in  distress 
was  made,   he  placed  himself  upon  his  knees  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  if  possible,  in  greater  anguish  of  spirit  than  ever  before.     Pre- 
sently a  person,  whom  he  know,  "  cried  for  mercy,  as  if  he  would 
rend  the  very  heaven." — "  Q,uickly  after,  in  the   twinkling  of  aa 
eye,"  says  Pawson,  "  all   my  trouble  was  gone,  my  guilt  and  con- 
demnation were  removed,  and  I  was  filled  with  joy  unspeakable.     I 
was  brought  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light ;  out  of  miserable 
bondage,  into  glorious  liberty  ;   out  of  the  most  bitter  distress,  into 
unspeakable  happiness.      I  had  not  the  least  doubt  of  my  acceptance 
with  God,  but  was  fully  assured  that  he  was  reconciled  to  me  through 
the  merits  of  his  Son.     1  was  fully  satisfied  that  I  was  born  of  God  : 
my  justification  was  so  clear  to  rae,  that  I  could   neither  doubt  nor 
fear." 

The  lot  of  the  young  man  was  now  cast.  He  was  shortly  after- 
wards desired  to  meet  a  class  ;  it  was  a  sore  trial  to  him  ;  but  obe- 
dience was  a  duty,  and  he  was  "  obliged  to  take  up  the  cross."  "From 
the  first  or  second  time  I  met  it,"  he  continues,  "  I  continually  walked 
in  the  light  of  God's  countenance  :  I  served  him  with  an  undivided 
heart.  I  had  no  distressing  temptations,  but  had  constant  power  over 
all  sin,  so  that  I  lived  as  upon  the  borders  of  heaven."  Henceforward 
his  progress  was  regular.  From  reading  the  homilies,  and  explain- 
ing them  as  he  went  on,  he  began  to  expound  the  Bible,  in  his  poor 
manner.  The  people  thrust  him  into  the  pulpit.  First  he  became 
a  local  preacher,  then  an  itinerant,  and,  finally,  a  leading  personage 
of  the  conference,  ia  which  he  continued  a  steady  and  useful  mem- 
ber till  death. 

Alexander  Matiikr  was  a  man  of  cooler  temperament  and  better 
disciplined  mind  than  most  of  Wesley's  coadjutors.  Pie  was  the  son 
of  a  baker,  at  Brechin,  in  Scotland  ;  his  parents  were  reputable  and 
religious  people  ;  they  kept  him  carefully  from  evil  company,  and 
brought  him  up  in  the  fear  of  God  :  but  the  father  was  a  rigid  and 
severe  man  ;  and  probably  for  this  reason,  while  he  was  yet  a  mere 
boy,  (according  to  his  own  account  not  thirteen,)  he  joined  the  rebels 
in  1745.  Having  escaped  from  Cuiloden  and  the  pursuit,  he  found 
that  his  father's  doors  were  closed  against  him  on  his  return.  By  hii 
mother's  help,  however,  he  was  secreted  among  their  relations  for 
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several  months,  till  he  thought  the  danger  was  over,  and  rentured  a 
second  tiine  to  present  hioi'^eif  at  home.  The  father,  more,  perhapsi 
from  cunning,  than  actual  want  of  feeling,  not  only  again  refused  himi 
admittance,  hut  went  himself  and  gave  information  against  him  to  the 
commanding  officer,  and  the  boy  would  have  heen  sent  to  prison,  if  a 
gentleman  of  the  town  had  not  interfered,  and  obtained  leave  for  him 
to  lodge  in  his  father's  house.  The  next  morning  he  passed  through 
the  form  of  an  examination,  and  was  discharged  From  this  time  he 
worked  at  his  father's  business,  till,  in  the  nineteenth  vear  of  his  age, 
he  thought  it  advisable  to  see  the  world,  and  therefore  travelled 
southward.  The  next  year  he  reached  London,  and  there  engaged 
himself  as  a  journeyman  baker.  Because  he  was,  as  he  says,  a  fo- 
reigner, his  tirst  master  was  summoned  to  Guildhall,  and  compeded  to 
dismiss  him.  This  unjust  law  was  not  afterwards  enforced  against 
him,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment. 
Before  he  had  been  many  months  in  London,  a  young  woman,  who 
had  been  bred  up  with  him  in  his  father's  house,  sought  him  out  : 
they  had  not  met  for  many  years,  and  this  renewal  of  an  old  intimacy, 
in  a  strange  land,  soon  ended  in  marriage. 

Mather  had  made  a  resolution  that  he  would  live  wholly  to  God 
whenever  he  should  marry.  For  a  while  he  was  too  happy  to  re- 
member this  resolution  ;  he  remembered  it  when  his  wife  was  afflict- 
ed with  illness  ;  it  then  lay  heavy  on  his  mind  that  he  had  not  per- 
formed his  vow  of  praying  with  her,  and  yet  some  kind  of  false  feeling 
prevented  him  from  opening  his  heart  to  her.  Day  after  day  the 
sense  of  this  secret  sin  increased  upon  him,  till,  after  loss  of  appetite 
and  of  sleep,  and  tears  by  day  and  night,  he  "  broke  through,"  as  he 
expresses  it,  and  began  the  practice  of  praying  with  her,  which  from 
that  time  was^never  interrupted.  Her  education  had  been  a  religious 
one  like  his,  and  they  did  not  depart  from  the  way  in  which  they  were 
trained  up. 

Though  Mather  had  no  domestic  obstacles  to  overcome,  and  never 
passed  through  those  struggles  of  mind  which,  in  many  of  his  col- 
leagues, bordered  so  closely  upon  madness,  he  was  by  no  means  in 
a  sane  state  of  devotion  at  this  time.     It  was  not  sufficient  for  him  to 
pray  by  himself  every  morning  and  every  afternoon  with  his  wife  ; 
he  sometimes  knelt  when  he  was  going  to  bed,  and  continued  in  that 
position  till  two  o'clock,  when  he  was  called  to  his  work.     The  mas- 
ter whom  he  now  served  was  an  attendant  at  the  Foundry,  but,  like 
all  others  of  the  same  trade,  he  was  in  the  practiceof  what  was  called 
"  baking  of  pans"  on  a  Sunday.     Mather  regarded   this  as  a  breach 
of  the  Sabbath  :  it  troubled  him  so  that  he  could  tind  no  peace  ;  and 
his  flesh,  he  says,  consumed  away,  till  the  bones  were  ready  to  start 
through  his  skin.     At  length,  unable  to  endure  this  state  of  mind,  be 
gave  his  master  warning.     The  master,  finding  by  what  motives  he 
was  influenced,   and  that  he  had  not  provided  himself  with  another 
place,  was   struck  by    his  conscientious  conduct ;  he  went  round  to 
all  the  trade  in  the  neighborhood,  and  proposed  that  they  should  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  not  to  bake  on  Sundays.     The  majority  agreed. 
He  advertised  for  a  meeting  of  master  bakers  upon  the  subject ;  but 
nothing  could  be  concluded.     After  all  this,  which  Mather  acknow- 
ledges was  more  than  he  could  reasonably  expect,  he  said  to  him. 
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^*  I  have  done  all  I  can,  and  now  I  hope  you  will  be  content."  Ma- 
ther sincerely  thanked  him  for  what  he  had  done,  but  declared  his 
intention  of  quitting  him,  as  soon  as  his  master  could  suit  himself  with 
another  man.  But  the  master,  it  seems,  took  advice  at  the  Foundry, 
and  on  the  following  Sunday  staid  at  home,  to  tell  all  his  customers 
that  he  could  bake  no  more  on  the  Sabbath  day.  From  this  time 
both  he  and  his  wife  were  particularly  kind  to  Mather.  They  intro- 
duced him  to  the  Foundry,  and  he  soon  became  a  regular  member  of 
the  Society. 

It  was  not  long   before  he  had  strong  impressions  upon  his  mind, 
that  he  was  called  to  preach.     After   fasting  and    praying    upon  this 
point,  he  communicated  it  to  his  band,  and  they  set  apart   some  days 
for  the  same  exercises.     'J'his  mode  of  proceeding   was  not  likely  to 
abate  his  desire  ;  and  the  hand  then   advised    him  to    speak   to  Mr. 
Wesley.     Wesley    replied,   "  This  is  a  common   temptation  among 
young  men.     Several  have   mentioned  it  to  me  ;  but  the  next  thing 
I  hear  of  them  is,  that  they  are  married,  or  upon  the  point  of  it." — 
"  Sir,"  said  Mather, "  I  am  married  already."     Wesley  then  bade  him 
not  care  for  the  temptation,  but  seek  God  by  fasting  and  prayer.    He 
made  answer  that  he  had  done   this  ;  and  Wesley  recommended  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  in  this  course  ,  adding,  that  he  doubted  not 
but  God  would  soon  make  the  way  plain  before  him.     Mather  could 
not  but  understand  this  as  an  encouragement  ;  he  was  the  more  en- 
couraged, when  Wesley   shortly  afterwards  appointed    him   first   to 
be  the  leader  of  a    band,  and  in  a   little  time  of  a  class.     In    both 
situations    he*  acquitted    himself  to  the   satisfaction    of  others;  his 
contidence   in  himself  was,  of  course,  increased,  and  he   went  once 
more  to  Mr.  Wesley    to   represent   his    ardent  aspirations.     *'  To 
be  a  Methodist  preacher,"  said  Wesley,  "  is  not    the  way  to  ease, 
honour,  pleasure,  or  profit.     It  is   a  life   of  much   labour   and   re- 
proach.    They  often  fare    hard — often    are   in    want. — They   are 
liable  lobe  stoned,  beaten,  and  abused  in  various  manners.       Con- 
sider this    before  you  engage  in  so  uncomfortable  a  way  of  life." 
The  other  side  of  the  picture  would  have  been  sufficiently  tempting, 
if  Mather  had  been  influenced  by  worldly  considerations  ;  the  danger 
was  just  enough  to  stimulate  enthusiasm  ;  the  reproach  of  strangers 
would  only  heighten  the  estimation    in  which  he  would  be    held  by 
believers  ;  noway  of  life  could  be  more  uncomfortable  than  his  own  j 
and  what  a  preferment  in  the  world  for  a  journeyman  baker  !     The 
conversation  ended,  by  allowing  him  to  make  a  trial  on  the  following 
morning.     After  a   second  essay,  he  received  information  nearly  at 
ten  at  night,  that  he  was  to  preach  the  next  morning  at  five  o'clock  at 
the 'Foundry.     This  was  the  critical  trial.     All  the  time  he  was  ma- 
king his  dough  he  was  engaged  in  meditation  and  prayer  for  assistance. 
The  family  were   all  in  bed,   and  when  he  had  done,  he  continued 
praying  and  reading  theBible  to  find  a  text  till  two  o'clock.    It  was  then 
time  to  call  his  fellovz-servant,  and  they  went  together  to  work  as  usual 
till  near  four,  preparing  the  bread  for  the  oven.     His  comrade  then 
retired  to  bed,  and  he  to  his  prayers,  till  a  quarter  before  five,  when 
he  went,  in  fear  and  trembling,  to  the  meeting,  still  unprepared  even 
with  a  text.     He  took  up  the  hymn-book,  and  gave  out  the  hymn,  in 
a  voice  so  faipt,  because  of  his  timidity,  that  it  could  not  be  under- 
voL.  n.  7  D 
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stood.  The  people,  not  hearing  the  verse,  knew  not  what  to  sing  ; 
he  was  no  singer  himself,  otherwise  he  might  have  recovered  this 
mi^bap  by  leading  them, — so  they  were  at  a  stand,  and  this  increased 
his  agitation  so  much,  that  his  joints  shook.  However,  he  recovered 
himself,  and  took  the  text  upon  which  he  opened.  The  matter  after 
this  was  left  to  Mr.  Wesley,  to  employ  him  as  his  business  would 
permit,  just  when  and  where  he  pleased.  When  first  he  began  to 
preach,  there  was  a  considerable  natural  defect  in  his  delivery  ;  and 
he  spoke  with  such  extreme  quickness,  that  very  few  could  under- 
stand him  ;  but  he  entirely  overcame  this. 

The  account  of  the  exertions  in  which  this  zealous  labourer  was 
now  engaged,  may  best  be  related  in  his  own  words.  He  says,  "  In 
a  little  time  I  was  more  employed  than  my  strength  would  well  allow, 
I  had  no  time  for  preaching  but  what  I  took  from  my  sleep  ;  so  that 
I  frequently  had  not  eight  hours  sleep  in  a  week.  This,  with 
hard  labour,  constant  abstemiousness,  and  frequent  fasting,  brought 
me  so  low,  that,  in  a  little  more  than  two  years,  I  was  hardly  able  to 
follow  my  business.  My  master  was  often  afraid  I  should  kill  myself; 
and  perhaps  his  fears  were  not  groundless.  I  have  frequently  put 
off  my  shirts  as  wet  with  sweat  as  if  they  had  been  dipt  in  water.  Af- 
ter hastening  to  finish  my  business  abroad,  I  have  come  home  all  in 
a  sweat  in  the  evening,  changed  my  clothes,  and  ran  to  preach  at  one 
or  another  chapel  ;  then  walked  or  ran  back,  changed  my  clothes 
and  gone  to  work  at  ten,  wrought  hard  all  night,  and  preached  at 
five  the  next  morning.  1  ran  back  to  draw  the  bread  at  a  quarter,  or 
half  an  hour  past  six  ;  wrought  hard  in  the  bake-house  till  eight, 
then  hurried  about  with  bread  till  the  afternoon,  and  perhaps  at  night 
set  off  again." 

Had  this  mode  of  hfe  continued  long,  Mather  must  have  fallen  a 
victim  to    his   zeal.     He  was    probably  saved  by   being   appointed 
a  travelling  preacher  ;  yet,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  itine- 
rancy, his  course   had  been  nearly  cut  short.     A  mob  attacked  him 
at  Boston  ;  and  when  with  great  diflficulty  and  danger,   he  reached 
his  inn,  bruised,  bleeding,  and  covered  with  blood,  the  rabble   beset 
the   house,  and  the  landlord  attempted  to  turn  him  out,  for  fear  they 
should  pull  it  down.     Mather,   however,    knew  the  laws,    and  was 
not  wanting  to  himself.     *'  Sir,"  he  sai^,  "  I  am  in  your  house  ;  bat 
while  I  use  it  as  an  inn,  it  is  mine — turn  me  out  at  your  peril."  And 
he  compelled  him  to  apply  to  a  magistrate  for  protection.     It  was 
more  than  twelve  months  before  he  recovered  from  the  brutal  treat- 
ment which  he  received  on  this  occasion.     The  mob  at  Wolverhamp- 
ton pulled  down  a  preaching  house  ;  an  attorney  had  led   them  on, 
and  made  the  first  breach  hinDself.     Mather  gave  him   his    choice  of 
rebuilding  it  at  bis  own  expense,  or  being  tried  for  his  life  ;  of  course 
the  house  was   rebuilt,  and   there  were  no  further  riots  at  Wolver- 
hampton.    He  was  of  a  hardy  constitution  and  strong  mind,  cool  and 
courageous,  zealous  and  disinterested,  most  tenderhearted  and  chari- 
table, but  possessing  withal,   a  large  share   of  prudence,  which  ena- 
bled him  to  conduct  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Connexion  with  great 
abiy   .     The  account    which,   in  his  matured  and  sober  mind,  he 
gives  of  bis  experience,  touching  what  Wesley  calls  the  great  salva- 
tioD>  bears  with  it  fewer  marks  of  eatbusiasm,  and  more  of  meditation, 
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than  is  osually  found  in  such  cases..  *' What  I  experienced  in  my 
enn  soul,"  he  says,  "  was  an  ingtantaneous  deliverance  from  all  those 
wrong  tempers  and  affections  which  i  had  long  and  sensibly  groaned 
under  ;  an  entire  disengagement  from  every  crpalure,  with  an  en- 
tire devotedness  to  God  ;  and  from  (hat  moment  I  found  an  unspeak- 
able pleasure  in  doing  the  will  of  God  in  all  things.  I  had  also  a 
power  to  do  it,  and  the  constant  apprcjation  both  of  my  own  con- 
science and  of  God.  I  had  simplicity  of  heart,  and  a  single  eye  to 
God  at  ail  times,  and  in  all  pi. ices,  with  such  a  fervent  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls,  as  swallowed  up  every  olhei" 
care  and  consideration.  Above  all,  I  had  uninterrupted  communion 
with  God,  whether  sleeping  or  waking."  It  is  scarcely  compatible 
with  human  weakness,  that  a  state  like  this  should  be  permanent  ; 
and  Mather,  in  describing  it,  after  an  interval  ol  more  than  twenty 
yea.'-s,  exclaims,  "  Oh  that  it  were  widi  me  as  whfn  the  candle  of  the 
Lord  thus  shone  upon  my  head  !'"  Yet  he  had  not  failed  in  his  course  ; 
and.  after  much  rejection,  and  the  surer  aid  of  prayer,  had  calmly 
satisfied  his  clear  judgment,  "  thr»t  deliverance  from  sin  does  not  im- 
ply deliverance  from  human  infirmities  ;  and  that  it  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  temptations  of  various  kinds." 

Thomas  Olivers  was  born  at  Tregonan,a  village  in  Montgomeryshire, 
in  the  year  1725.  Being  left  an  orphan  in  cliildhood,  with  some  little 
property,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  husband  of  his  father's 
tirst  cousin  ;  which  remote  relationship  comes  under  the  comprehen- 
sive term  of  a  Welsh  uncle.  Mr.  Tudor,  as  this  person  was  called, 
was  an  eminent  farmer,  and  did  his  duty  by  the  boy  ;  giving  him  not 
merely  the  common  school  education,  but  bestowing  more  than  com- 
mon pains  in  imparting  religious  acquirements.  He  was  taught  to 
sing  psalms,  as  well  as  repeat  his  catechism  and  his  prayers,  and  to 
attend  church  twice  on  the  Sabbath  day.  But  the  parish  happened 
to  be  in  a  state  of  shocking  immorality: — there  was  one  man,  in 
particular,  who  studied  the  art  of  cursing,  and  would  exemplily  the 
richness  of  the  Welsh  language,  by  compounding  twenty  or  thirty 
words  into  one  long  and  horrid  blasphemy.  As  this  was  greatly  ad- 
mired among  his  profiigate  companions,  Olivers  imitated  it,  and  in 
time  rivalled  what  he  calls  his  infernal  instructer.  The  other  jjarts 
of  his  conduct  were  in  the  same  spirit  ;  and  he  obtained  the  charac- 
ter of  being  the  worst  boy  who  had  been  known  in  that  country  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  When  he  was  about  three  or  four  and  twenty 
Ije  left  the  country,  not  having  half  learned  the  business  to  which 
lie  had  been  apprenticed.  The  cause  of  his  departure  was  the  out- 
cry raised  against  him  for  his  conduct  toward  a  farmer's  «laughter  ;  he 
was  the  means,  he  says,  of  driving  her  almost  to  an  untimely  end.  It 
was  the  sin  which  lay  heaviest  on  his  mind,  both  before  and  after  his 
conversion  ;  and  which,  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  remembered  with 
peculiar  shame  and  sorrow. 

He  removed  to  Shrewsbury,  and  there,  or  in  its  neighbourhood, 
continued  a  profligate  course  Oi  life,  till  poverty,  as  well  as  con- 
science, stared  him  in  the  face.  lie  said  within  himself,  that  he  was 
living  a  most  wretched  life,  and  that  the  end  must  be  damnation,  un- 
less he  repented  and  forsook  bis  sins.     But  how  should  he  acquire 
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strength  for  this?     For  he  hiul  a1-.vays  gone  to  church,  rtnd  he  had 
often  prayed  and  resolved  against  his  evil   pr.ictices,  and  yet  his  re- 
solutions were  weak  as  water.     So  he  thought  of"  trying  vi-bat  the 
sacrament  would  do  ;"  and  borrowing,   accordingl^j,  the  bcok  caUeJ 
A  Week's  Preparation,  be  went  regularly  through  jt,  and  read  daily 
upon  his  knees  the  meditations   and  prayers  for  the  day.     On  the 
Sunday  he  went  to  the  Lord'i  table,  and  spent  the  following  week 
in  going  over  the   second   part  of  the  book,  as  devoutry  as  he  had 
done  the  fir^t       During   this  fortnight   he  '*  kept  tolerably  clear  of 
sin  ;"  but  when  the  course  of  reg^men  was  over,  the  etfect  ceased  ; 
he   returned  the  book  wkh  many  thanks,  and  fell  again  into  bis  vi- 
cious courses.     Ere  long  he  was  seized  with  a  vrolent  fever;  and 
when  his  life  was  despaired  of,  wa?  restored,  as  he  believed,  by  the 
skill  of  a  journeyman  apothecary,  who,  bein^  a  Metboflist,  attended 
him  for  charity.     His  recovery  brought  with  k  a  keen  but  transitory- 
repentance.     This  was  at  Wrexham,     Here  he  and  one  of  his  com- 
panjons  committed   an  act  of  arch-villainy,  and   decamped  in  conse- 
qoence  ;  Olivers  leaving  several   debts  behind   him,  and  the  other 
running  awav  from  hi&  -Apprenticeship.     They   travelled  as  far  as 
Bristol;  and'there    Olivers,    learning   that   Mr.   Whitefield   was  to 
preach,    re-;olved  to  go  and   hear  what  he  had  to  say  ;  because  he 
had  often  heard  of  W'hitetield,   and  had  sung  songs  about  him.     He 
went,  and  was  too  late.     Determined  to  be  soon  enough  on  the  fol- 
lowin"'  evening,  he  went  three   hours  before  the  time.     When  the 
sermon  began,   he  did   little  but  look  about  hrm  ;  but  seeing  tears 
trickle  down  the  cheeks  of  some  who  stood  near,  he  became  more 
attentive.     The  text  was,  "  Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  out  of  the 
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"  When  the  sermon  began,"  says  this  fiery-mrnded  Welshman, 
♦'  I  was  certainly  a  dreadful  enemy  to  God,  and  to  all  that  is  good  ; 
and  one  of  the  most  profligate  and  abandoned  young  men  hving." 
Before  it  was  ended,  he  became  a  new  creature  :  a  clear  view  of 
redemption  was  set  before  him,  and  his  own  conscience  gave  him 
clear  conviction  of  its  necessity.  The  heart,  he  says,  was  broken  ; 
nor  could  he  express  the  strong  desires  which  he  felt  for  righteous- 
ness. They  led  him  to  effectual  resolutions;  he  broke  off  aii  his 
evil  practices,  forsook  all  his  wicked  companions,  and  gave  himself 
up  with  all  his  heart  to  God.  He  was  now  almost  incessantly  in 
tears  :  he  was  constant  in  attending  worship,  wherever  it  was  g-oing 
on;  and  describes  his  feelings  during  a  7>  7)<?wm  at  the  cathedral, 
as  if  he  had  done  with  earth,  and  was  praising  God  before  his  throne. 
He  bouo-ht  the  Week's  Preparation,  and  read  it  upon  his  knees  day 
and  nig'^it;  and  so  constant  was  he  in  prayer,  and  in  this  position, 
that  his  knees  became  stiff,  and  he  was  actually,  for  a  time,  lame  in 
consequence.  "  So  earnest  was  1,"  he  says,  "  that  I  used,  by  the 
hour  together,  to  wrestle  with  all  the  might  of  my  body  and  soul,  till 
1  almost' expected  to  die  on  the  spot.  What  with  bitter  cries,  (un- 
heard by  any  but  God  and  myself,)  together  with  torrents  of  tears, 
which  were  almost  continully  trickling  down  my  cheeks,  my  throat 
was  often  dried  up,  as  David  says,  and  my  eyes  literally  failed,  while 
I  waited  for  God  !"  He  used  to'follovv  Wbitetield  in  the  streets,  with 
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such  veneration  that  he  could  "  scarce  refrain  from  kissing  the  very 
prints  of  his  feet." 

Here  he  would  fain  have  become  a  member  of  the  Society  ;  but 
when,  with  much  timidity,  he  made  his  wishes  known  to  oneof  ;\lr. 
Whitetield's  ministers,  the  preacher,  for  some  unexplained  reason, 
thought  proper  to  discourage  him.  After  a  few  moi'ths  Olivers  re- 
moved to  Bradford,  and  there,  for  a  long  time,  attended  the  prf^ach- 
ing  of  the  Methodists  ;  and  when  t!)c  public  service  was  over,  and 
he,  with  the  uninitiated,  was  shut  out,  he  would  go  into  the  field  at 
the  back  of  the  preaching  house,  and  listen  while  they  were  sing- 
ing, and  weep  biiterly  at  the  thought  that,  while  Cod's  people  were 
thus  praising  his  name,  he,  a  poor  wretched  fugitive,  was  not  per- 
mitted 10  be  among  them.  And,  though  he  compared  himself  to  one 
of  the  foolish  virgins,  when  they  came  out  he  would  walk  behind 
them  for  the  sake  of  catching  a  word  of  their  religious  conversation. 
This  conduct,  and  his  regular  attendance,  at  last  attracted  notice  : 
he  was  asked  if  it  was  his  wish  to  join  the  Societ}',  and  receive  a 
note  of  admission  from  the  preacher.  His  rebuff  at  Bristol  had  dis- 
couraged him  from  applying  for  what  might  so  easily  have  been  ob- 
tained ;  and  the  longing  for  the  admission  had  produced  a  state  of 
mind  little  difi'erent  from  insanity.  Returning  home,  now  that  he 
possessed  it,  and  exhilarated,  or  even  intoxicated  with  joy,  he  says, 
that  as  he  came  to  the  bottorr  of  the  hill,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  a  ray  of  light,  resembling  the  shining  of  a  star,  descended 
through  a  small  opening  in  the  heaven,  and  instantaneously  shone 
upon  him.  In  that  instant  his  burden  fell  off,  and  he  was  so  ele- 
vated, that  he  felt  as  if  he  could  literally  fly  away  to  heaven.  A 
shooting  star  might  easily  produce  this  effect  upon  a  man  so  agitated  : 
for  trifles,  light  as  air,  will  act  as  strongly  upon  enthusiasm  as  upon 
jealousy  ;  and  never  was  any  man  in  a  state  of  higher  enthusiasm 
than  Olivers  at  this  time.  He  says,  that  in  every  thought,  intention, 
or  desire,  his  constant  inquiry  was,  whether  it  was  to  the  glory  of 
God  ;  and  that,  if  he  could  not  answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  dared 
not  indulge  it ;  that  he  received  his  daily  food  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  be  did  the  sacrament  :  that  he  used  mental  prayer  daily 
and  hourly  ;  and  for  a  while  his  rule  was,  in  this  manner,  to  employ 
five  minutes  out  of  every  quarter  ot  an  hour.  "  Upon  the  whole," 
he  pursues,  "  I  truly  lived  by  faith.  I  saw  God  in  every  thing  :  the 
heavens,  the  earth,  and  all  therein,  showed  me  something  of  him ; 
yea,  even  from  a  drop  of  water,  a  blade  of  grass,  or  a  grain  of  sand, 
I  ot'ten  received  instruction." 

He  soon  became  desirous  of  •'  telling  the  world  what  God  had 
done  for  him  ;"  and  having  communicated  this  desire  to  his  band- 
fellows,  they  kept  a  day  of  solenm  fasting  on  the  occasion,  and  then 
Jidvised  him  to  make  a  trial.  Bian}  approved  of  his  gifts  :  others 
were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  be  more  established,  and  was  too 
earnest  to  hold  it  long.  When  he  began  to  preach,  his  custom  was, 
to  get  all  his  worldly  business  done,  clean  himself,  and  put  out  his 
Sunday's  apparel  on  Saturday  night,  which  sometimes  was  not  ac- 
complished btifore  midnight  :  afterwards  he  sat  up  reading,  praying, 
and  examining  himself,  till  one  or  two  in  the  morning  :  he  rose  at 
four,  or  never  later  than  five,  and  went  two  miles  into  the  country, 
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through  all  weather,  to  meet  a  few  poor  people,  from  six  till  seren. 
By  eight  he  returned  to  Bradford,  to  hear  the  preaching  ;  then  went 
seven  miles  on  foot  to  preach  at  one  ;  three  or  four  further  to  hold 
forth  at  five  ;  and,  after  all,  had  some  five  or  six  more  to  walk  on 
his  return.  And  as  the  preaching  was  more  exhausting  than  the  ex- 
ercise, he  was  often  so  wearied,  that  he  could  scarcely  get  over  a 
stile,  or  go  up  into  his  chamber  when  he  got  home. 

When  he  bad  been  a  local  preacher  about  twelve  months,  the 
small-pox  broke  out  in  Bradford,  and  spread  like  a  pestilence  ; 
scarce  a  single  person  escaped  ;  and  six  or  seven  died  daily.  Oli- 
vers was  seized  with  it  the  first  week  in  October  ;  heating  things 
were  given  him  by  an  ignorant  old  woman  ;  and  when  some  chari- 
table person  sent  an  experienced  physician  to  visit  him,  the  physi- 
cian declared,  that,  in  the  course  of  fjfty  years'  practice,  he  bad 
never  seen  so  severe  a  case.  He  was  blind  for  five  weeks.  The 
room  in  which  he  lay  was  so  offensive,  that  those  who  went  out  of 
it  infected  the  streets  as  they  pa«t.  He  was  not  able  to  rise  that  his 
bed  might  be  made  till  New-year's  day  ;  yet,  during  the  whole  time, 
he  never  uttered  a  groan  or  a  single  complaint :  '*  thus  evincing," 
as  he  says,  "  that  no  suifering  is  too  great  for  the  grace  of  God  to 
enable  us  to  bear  with  resignation  and  quietness." 

This  long  illness  increased  the  number  of  his  debts,  which  were 
numerous  enough  before  his  conversion.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he 
had  gained  suflicient  strength  for  the  journey,  he  set  off  lor  Montgo- 
meryshire, to  receive  his  little  property,  which  had  hitherto  remain- 
ed in  Mr.  Tudor's  hands.  The  thorough  change  which  had  been 
effected  in  so  notorious  a  reprobate,  astonished  all  who  knew  him  ; 
when  they  saw  him  riding  far  and  near,  in  search  of  all  persons  to 
whom  he  was  indebted,  and  faithfully  making  payment  of  what  the 
creditors  never  expected  to  recover,  they  could  not  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  reformation,  and  they  ascribed  it  to  the  grace  of  God. 
Tudor  explained  the  matter  in  a  way  more  satisfactory  to  himself, 
because  he  could  comprehend  it  better  :  he  said  to  Olivers,  "  Thou 
hast  boon  so  wicked  that  thou  hast  seen  the  Devil."  Having  paid 
hiri  debts  iu  his  own  county,  he  returned  by  way  of  Bristol  to  Brad- 
lord,  discharged,  in  like  manner,  his  accounts  in  both  these  places, 
and  being  now  clear  of  the  world,  and  thereby  delivered  from  a 
burden  which  had  cost  him,  as  he  says,  many  prayers  and  tears,  he 
set  up  business  with  the  small  remains  of  his  money,  and  with  a 
little  credit ;  but,  before  he  was  half  settled,  Wesley  exhorted  hira 
to  free  himself  from  all  such  engagements,  and  make  the  work  of  the 
gospel  his  whole  pursuit.  The  advice  of  the  master  was  a  law  to 
the  obedient  disciple.  Olivers  disposed  of  his  effects,  wound  up  his 
affairs,  and  prepared  to  itinerate  in  the  west  of  England.  "  Bi:t  I 
was  not  aljle,"  he  says,  "  to  buy  another  horse  ;  and  therefore,  with 
my  boots  on  my  legs,  my  great-coat  on  my  back,  and  my  saddle- 
bags, with  my  books  and  linen,  across  my  shoulder,  I  set  out  in  Oc- 
tober, 1753." 

Wesley,  when  he  was  not  the  dupe  of  his  own  imagination,  could 
read  the  characters  of  men  with  a  discriminating  eye.  He  was  not 
deceived  in  Olivers  :  the  daring  disposition,  the  fiery  temper,  and 
the  stubbornness  of  this  Welshman,  were  now  subdued  apd  disciplio* 
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ed  into  an  intrepidity,  an  ardour,  and  a  perseverance,  which  were 
the  best  requisites  for  his  vocation.  It  was  not  long  before  one  of 
his  congregation  at  Tiverton  presented  him  with  ibe  price  of  a 
horse,  as  well  suited  to  him  as  Bucephalus  to  Alexander  ;  for  he  was 
as  tough  and  as  indefatigable  as  his  master.  Indeed,  the  beast,  as  if 
from  sympathy,  made  the  first  advances,  by  coming  up  to  him  in  a 
field  where  he  was  walking  with  the  owner,  and  laying  his  nose 
upon  his  shoulder.  Pleased  with  this  familiarity,  Olivers  stroked 
the  colt,  which  was  then  about  two  years  and  a  half  old  ;  and  find- 
ing that  the  farmer  would  sell  him  for  five  pounds,  struck  the  bar- 
gain. "  I  have  kept  him,"  he  says  in  his  memoirs,  "  to  this  day, 
which  is  about  twenty-five  years,  and  on  him  I  have  travelled  com- 
fortably not  less  than  an  hundred  thousand  miles."  On  one  occa- 
sion both  he  and  his  horse  were  exposed  to  a  service  of  some  dan- 
ger at  Yarmouth.  The  mob  of  that  town  had  sworn,  that  if  any 
Methodist  came  there,  he  should  never  return  alive.  Olivers, 
however,  being  then  stationed  at  Norwich,  was  resolved  to  try  the 
experiment,  and  accordingly  set  out  with  a  companion,  who  was  in 
no  encouraging  state  of  mind,  but  every  now  and  then  exclaimed 
upon  the  road,  "  I  shall  be  murdered,  and  go  to  hell  this  day  ;  for  I 
know  not  the  Lord."  With  this  unhappy  volunteer  for  martyrdom, 
Olivers  entered  Yarmouth  ;  and  having  first  attended  service  in  the 
church,  went  into  the  market  place  and  gave  out  a  hymn.  The 
people  collected,  and  listened  with  tolerable  quietness  while  he 
sung  and  prayed ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  his  text,  they  be<^an 
so  rude  a  comment  upon  the  sermon,  that  one  of  his  friends  pru- 
dently pulled  him  down  from  his  perilous  stand,  and  retreated  with 
him  into  a  house,  in  one  of  those  remarkable  streets  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  Yarmouth,  and  are  called  Rows  ;  and  which  are  so  narrow, 
that  two  long-armed  persons  may  almost  shake  hands  across  from 
the  windows.  Though  Olivers  had  rashly  thrust  himself  into  this 
adventure,  he  was  prudent  enough  now  to  withdraw  from  it,  and  ac- 
cordingly he  sent  for  his  horse.  The  mob  recognised  the  animal, 
followed  him,  and  filled  the  row.  To  wait  till  they  dispersed  might 
have  been  inconvenient;  and  perhaps  they  might  have  attacked  the 
bouse  ;  so  he  came  forth,  mounted  resolutely,  and  making  use  of  his 
faithful  roadster  as  a  charger  on  this  emergence,  forced  the  rabble 
before  him  through  the  row  ;  but  the  women,  on  either  side,  stood 
in  the  door-ways,  some  with  bowls  of  water,  others  with  both  hands 
fill!  of  dirt,  to  salute  as  he  passed.  Having  rode  the  g;iuntlet  hero, 
and  got  into  the  open  street,  a  tremendous  ballery  of  stones,  sticks, 
apples,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  other  such  varieties  of  mob  ammuni- 
tion, was  opened  upon  him  and  his  poor  comrade  :  the  latter  clapped 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  gallopped  out  of  town  :  Olivers  proceeded 
more  calmly,  and  watching  the  sticks  and  stones  which  came  near, 
80  as  tu  ward  them  oJ,  and  evade  the  blow,  preserved,  as  he  says,  a 
regular  letreat. 

Olivers  was  more  likely  led  into  this  danger  by  a  point  of  honour, 
than  by  any  natural  rashness  ;  for,  that  he  had  acquired  a  conside- 
rable share  of  sound  woiliJly  prudence,  appears  from  the  curious 
accou.at  which  he  has  given  of  his  deliberation  concerning  marriage. 
Setting  out,  he  says,  with  a  coaviction  that  io  this  important  coiicera 
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*'  )'^oung  people  did  not  consult  reason  and  the  will  of  God,  so  much 
as  their  own  foolish  inclinations,"  he  inquired  of  himself,  ia  the  nrst 
place,  whether  he  was  called  to  marry  at  that  time  ;  and  having 
settled  that  question  in  the  affirmative,  the  next  inquiry  was,  what 
sort  of  a  person  ought  he  to  marry  ?  The  remainder  is  too  extra- 
ordinary and  too  characteristic  to  l>e  given  in  any  words  but  his 
own  : — "  To  this  I  answered  in  general,  such  a  one  as  Christ  would 
choose  for  me,  suppose  he  was  on  earth,  and  was  to  undertake  that 
business.  I  then  asked,  but  what  sort  of  a  person  have  I  reason  to 
believe  he  would  choose  for  me  ?  Here  I  fixed  on  the  following 
properties,  and  ranged  them  in  the  following  order  : — The  first  ".as 
grace  :  1  was  quite  certain  that  no  preacher  of  God's  word  ought, 
on  any  consideration,  to  marry  one  who  is  not  eminently  gracious. 
Secondly,  she  ought  to  liave  tolerable  good  common  sense  :  a  Me- 
thodist preacher,  in  particular,  who  travels  into  all  parts,  and  sees 
such  a  variety  of  company,  ought  not  to  take  a  fool  with  him. 
Thirdly,  as  I  knew  the  natural  warmth  of  my  own  temper,  I  conclud- 
ed that  a  wi-e  and  gracious  God  would  not  choose  a  companion  for 
ME  who  would  throw  oil,  but  rather  water,  upon  the  fire.  Fourthly, 
1  judged  that,  as  I  was  connected  with  a  poor  people,  the  will  of  God 
was,  that  whoever  I  married  should  have  a  small  competency,  to 
prevent  her  being  chargeable  to  any."  He  then  proceeds  to  say, 
that,  upon  the  next  step  in  the  inquiry,  who  is  the  person  in  whom 
these  properties  are  found  ?  he  immediately  turned  his  eyes  on  Miss 
Green,  "  a  person  of  a  good  family,  and  noted  for  her  extraordinary 
piety."  He  opened  his  mind  to  her,  consulted  Mr.  Wesley,  married 
her  ;  and  having,  "  in  this  affair,  consulted  reason  and  the  will  of 
God  so  impartially,  had  abundant  reason  to  be  thankful  ever  after- 
wards." 

The  small-pox  had  siaken  his  constitution  :  for  eight  years  after 
that  dreadfull  illness  his  health  continually  declined  ;  and  he  was 
thought  to  be  far  advanced  in  consumption  when  he  was  appointed 
to  the  York  circuit,  where  he  had  to  take  care  of  sixty  societies, 
and  ride  about  three  hundred  miles  every  six  weeks.  Few  persons 
thought  it  posriiblc  that  he  could  perform  the  journey  once;  but,  he 
said,  I  am  determined  to  go  as  far  as  I  can,  and  when  I  can  go  no 
further,  I  will  turn  back.  By  the  time  he  had  got  half  round,  the 
exercise,  and  perhaps  the  frequent  change  of  air,  restored,  in  some 
degree,  his  appetite,  and  improved  his  sleep  ;  and,  before  he  reach- 
ed the  end,  he  had  begun  to  recover  flesh  :  but  it  was  twelve  years 
before  he  felt  himself  a  hale  man.  The  few  fits  of  dejection  with  which 
he  vvas  troubled,  seem  to  have  originated  more  in  bodily  weakness 
than  in  the  temper  of  his  mind.  One  instance  is  curious,  for  the 
way  in  which  it  afi'octed  others.  While  he  was  dining  one  day 
about  noon,  a  thought  came  over  him  that  he  was  not  called  to 
preach  ;  the  food,  therefore,  with  which  he  was  then  served,  did 
not  belong  to  him,  and  he  was  a  thief  and  a  robber  in  eating  it.  He 
burst  into  tear*,  and  could  eat  no  more  ;  and  having  to  officiate  at 
one  o'clock,  went  to  the  preaching  house,  weeping  all  the  way.  He 
went  weeping  into  the  pulpit,  and  wept  sorely  while  he  gave  out 
the  hymn,  and  while  he  prayed,  and  while  he  preached.  A  sympa- 
thetic emotion  spread  through  the  congregation,  which  made  theio 
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receive  the  impression  like  melted  wax  :  many  of  them  "  cried 
aloud  lor  the  disquietness  of  their  souls  ;"  and  Olivers,  who,  looking 
as  usual  for  supernatural  agency  in  every  thing,  had  supposed  the 
doubt  of  his  own  qualifications  to  be  produced  by  the  tempter,  be- 
lieved now  that  the  Lord  had  brought  much  good  out  of  that  tempta- 
tion. 

After  serving  many  years  as  a  travelling  preacher,  he  was  fixed  in 
London  as  the  raanas^er  of  Mr.  Wesley's  printing ;  an  occupation 
which  did  not  interfere  with  his  preaching,  but  made  him  stationary. 
He  never  laboured  harder  in  his  life,  he  says  ;  and  finding  it  good 
both  for  body  and  soul,  he  hoped  to  be  employed  as  long  as  he  lived. 
Well  might  this  man,  upon  reviewing  his  own  eventful  history,  bless 
God  for  the  manifold  mercies  ivhich  he  had  experienced,  and  look 
upon  the  Methodists  as  the  instruments  of  his  deliverance  from  sin 
and  death. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

JOHN  HAIME. SAMPSON  STANIFORTH. — GEORGE  STORY. 

Among  the  memoirs  of  his  more  eminent  preachers,  which  Wesley 
published  in  his  magazine,  as  written  by  themselves  for  general  edi- 
fication, is  "  A  short  account  of  God's  dealings  with  Mr.  John  Haime." 
Satan  has  so  much  to  do  in  the  narrative,  that  this  is  certainly  a  mis- 
nomer. It  is  accompanied  by  his  portrait,  taken  when  he  was  se- 
venty years  of  age.  What  organs  a  craniologist  might  have  detected 
under  his  brown  wig  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  Lavater  himself  would 
never  have  discovered  in  those  mean  and  common  features,  the  tur- 
bulent mind  and  passionate  fancy  which  belonged  to  them.  Small 
inexpressive  eyes,  scanty  eye  brows,  and  a  short,  broad,  vulgar 
nose,  in  a  face  of  ordinary  proportions,  seem  to  mark  out  a  sub- 
ject who  would  have  been  content  to  travel  a  jog-trot  along  the  high 
road  of  mortality,  and  have  looked  for  no  greater  delight  than  that  of 
smoking  and  boozing  in  the  chimney  corner.  And  yet  John  Haime 
I)asBed  his  whole  life  in  a  continued  spiritual  ague. 

He  was  born  in  Shaftesbury  in  1710,  and  bred  up  to  his  father's 
employment  of  gardening.  Not  liking  this,  he  tried  Lutton-making  ; 
but  no  occupation  pleased  him  :  and  indeed  he  appears,  by  his  owa 
account,  to  have  been  in  a  state  little  differing  from  insanity  ;  or  dif- 
fering from  it  in  this  only,  that  he  had  sufficient  commnnd  of  himself 
not  to  communicate  the  miserable  imaginations  by  which  he  was  tor- 
mented. He  describes  himself  as  undutiful  to  his  parents,  addicted 
to  cursing,  swearing,  lying,  sabbath  breaking  ;  tempted  with  blas- 
phemous thoughts,  and  perpetually  in  fear  of  the  Devil,  so  that  he 
could  find  no  comfort  in  workiiig,  eating,  drinking,  or  even  in  sleeping. 
"  The  Devil,"  he  says,  "  broke  in  upon  me  with  reasonings  concera- 
»ng  the  being  of  a  God,  till  my  senses  were  almost  gone.  He  then  so 
strongly  tempted  me  to  blaspheme,  that  I  could  not  withstand.  He 
then  told  me, '  Thou  are  inevitably  damned  ;'  and  I  readily  believed 
bira.     This   made  me  sink  into  despair,  as  a  stone  into  the   mighty 
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water.  I  now  began  to  wander  about  by  the  river  side,  and  through 
woods  and  soUtary  places  ;  many  times  looking  up  to  heaven  with  a 
heart  ready  to  break,  thinking  1  had  no  part  there.  I  thought  every 
one  happy  but  myself— the  Devil  continually  telling  me  there  was  no 
mercy  for  me.  I  cried  for  help,  but  found  no  relief;  so  I  said  there 
is  no  hope,  and  gave  the  reins  to  my  evil  desires,  not  caring  which 
end  went  foremost,  but  giving  up  myself  to  wicked  company  and  all 
their  evil  ways.  And  I  was  hastening  on,  when  the  great  tremen- 
dous God  met  me  as  a  lion  in  the  way,  and  his  holy  Spirit,  whom  I 
had  been  so  long  grieving,  returned  with  greater  force  than  ever.  I 
had  no  rest  day  or  night.  I  was  afraid  to  go  to  bed,  lest  the  Devil 
should  fetch  me  away  before  morning.  I  was  afraid  to  shut  my  eyes 
lest  I  should  wake  in  hell.  I  was  territied  when  asleep  ;  sometimes 
dreaming  that  many  devils  were  in  the  room  ready  to  take  me  away; 
sometimes  that  the  world  was  at  an  end  At  other  times  I  thought 
I  saw  the  world  on  fire,  and  the  wicked  left  to  burn  therein,  with  my- 
self amongst  them  ;  and  when  I  awoke,  my  senses  were  almost  gone. 
I  was  often  on  the  point  of  destroying  myself,  and  was  stopped,  I  know 
not  how.  Then  did  I  weep  bitterly  ;  I  moaned  like  a  dove,  I  chat- 
tered like  a  swallow." 

He  relates  yet  more  violent  paroxysms  than  these  :  how,  having 
risen  from  his  knees,  upon  i  sudden  impulse  that  he  would  not  pray, 
nor  be  beholden  to  God  for  mercy,  he  passed  the  whole  night  as  if 
his  very  body  had  been  on  tire,  and  hell  within  him  ;  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  the  Devil  was  in  the  room,  and  fully  expecting  every 
moment  that  he  would  be  let  loose  upon  him.  He  says,  that  in  an 
excess  of  blasphemous  frenzy,  having  a  stick  in  his  hand,  he  threw  it 
towards  heaven  against  God  with  the  utmost  enmity  ;  and,  he  says, 
that  this  act  was  followed  by  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  supernatural 
appearance  ;  that  immediately  he  saw,  in  the  clear  sky,  a  creature 
like  a  swan,  but  much  larger,  part  black,  part  brown,  which  flew  at 
him,  went  just  over  his  head,  and  lighting  on  the  ground,  at  about  forty 
yards'  distance,  stood  staring  upon  him.  The  reader  must  not  sup- 
pose this  to  be  mere  fiction  ;  what  he  saw  was  certainly  a  bustard, 
whose  nest  was  near  ;  but  Wesley  publishes  the  story  as  Haime  wrote 
it,  without  any  qualifying  word  or  observation,  and  doubtless  believed 
it  as  it  was  written.  Had  this  poor  man  been  a  Romanist,  he  would 
have  found  beads  and  holy  water  effectual  amulets  in  such  cases  ; 
anodynes  would  have  been  the  best  palliatives  in  such  a  disease  ;  and 
he  might  have  been  cured  through  the  imagination,  when  no  remedy 
could  be  applied  to  the  understanding. 

In  this  extraordinary  state  of  mind  he  forsook  his  wife  and  children, 
and  enlisted  in  the  Queen's  regiment  of  dragoons.  The  life  which 
John  Bunyan  wrote  of  himself,  under  the  title  of  "  Grace  abounding  to 
the  Chief  of  Sinners,"  now  fell  into  his  hands.  He  read  it  with  the 
deepest  attention,  finding  that  the  case  nearly  resembled  his  own  ;  he 
thought  it  the  best  book  he  had  ever  seen  ;  and  it  gave  him  some 
hope  of  mercy.  "  In  every  town  where  we  staid,"  says  he,  "  I 
went  to  church  ;  but  I  did  not  hear  what  I  wanted  :  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  !  Being  come  to 
Alnwick,  Satan  desired  to  have  me,  that  he  might  sift  me  as  wheat. 
And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  me  with  such  weight,  as  made 
me  roar  for  very  anguish  of  spirit.     Many  times  I  stopt  in  the  street. 
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afraid    to  go  one  step  further,    lest  I  should  step  into  hell.     I  now 

read  and  fasted,  and  went  to  church,  and  prayed    seven  times  a  day. 

One  day  as  I  walked  by  the  Tweed  side,  I  cried  out  aloud,  hoing  all 

i>Uiirst  for  God,  Oh   that  thou   wouldst  hear  my   prayer,  and  let'^my 

cry  come  up    before  thee  !     The  Lord  heard  ;   lie    sent    a   gracious 

anstver  :   he  lifted  me  up  out  of  the   dungeon  ;   he  took  away  all   my 

0  sorrow  and  fear,  and  tilled  my  soul  with  peace  and  joy.     The  stream 

glided  sweetly  along,  and  all  nature    seemed  to  rejoice  with  me." — 

But  left  as  he  was.   wholly  to  his  own    diseased  imagination,  the  hot 

and  cold  fits  succeeded  each  other  with  little  interval  of  rest.     Being 

sent  to   London  with  the   camp-equipage,    he  went    to   hear  one  of 

Whiteficid's  preachers,   and  ventured,  as  he  was  coming  back  from 

the  meeting,  to   tell    him  the    distress  of  his  soul.     The   preacher, 

whose  charity  seems  to  have  been  upon  a  par  with  his  wisdom,  made 

answer,  "The  work  of  the   Devil  is  upon  you,"  and  rode  away.   "It 

was  of  the  tender  mercies  of  God,''  says  poorHairae,  "  that  I  did  not 

put  an  end  to  my  life." 

"  Yet,"  he  says,  "  I  thought  if  I  must  be  damned  myself,  I  will  do 
what  I  can  that  others  may  be  saved  ;  so  I   began  to  reprove   open 
sin  wherever  1  saw  or  heard  it,  and  to  warn  the  ungodly  that,  if  they 
did  not  repent,  they  would  surely  perish  ;  but,  if  I  found  any  that 
were  iveary  and  heavy  ladpn,  I  told  them  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  and 
be  would  renew  their  strength  ;  yet  I  found  no  strength  myself."  He 
was,  however,  lucky  enough  to  hear  Charles  Wesley,  at  Colchester, 
and  to  consult  him  when  the  service  was  over.     Wiser  than  theCal- 
vinistic  preacher,  Charles  Wesley  encouraged  him,  and  bade  him  go 
on  without  fear,  and    not  he  dismayed   at    any    temptation.     These 
words  sank  deep,  and  were  felt  as  a  blessing  to  him  for  many  years.   His 
regiment  was  now  ordered  to  Flanders  ;  and  writing  from  thence  to 
Wesley  for  comfort  and   counsel,   he  was    exhorted  to  persevere  in 
his  calling.      "  It  is  but  a  little  thing,"  said  Wesley,  "  that  man  should 
be  against  you,  while  you  know  God  is  on  your  side.     If  he  give  you 
any.  companion  in  the  narrow  way,  it  is  well ;  and  it  is  well  if  he  does 
not;   but  by  all  means   miss  no  opj)ortunity — speak  and  spare  not; 
declare  what  God  has  done  for  your   soul  ;  regard  not  worldly  pru- 
dence.     Be  not  ashamed  of  Christ,  or  of  his  woj-d,  or  of  his  work,  or 
of  his  servants.     Speak  the  truth  in  love,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  crook- 
ed generation." — "  1  did  speak,"  he  says,  "  and  not  spare."     He  was 
in  the  battle  ofDettingen,  and  being  then  in  a  state  of  hope,  he  de- 
scribes himself  as  in  the  most   exalted    and  enviable  state  of  mind, 
while,  during  seven  hours,  he  stood  the  fire  of  the  enemy.     He  was  in 
a  new  world,  and  his  heart  was  tilled  with  love,  peace,  and  joy,  more 
than  tongue  could  express.     His  faith,  as  well  as  his    courage,  was 
put  to  the  trial,  and  both  were  found  proof 

Returning  into  Flanders  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters,  as  they 
marched  beside  the  Maine,  they  "  saw  the  dead  men  lie  in  the  river, 
and  on  the  banks,  as  dung  for  the  earth  ;  for  many  of  the  French, 
attempting  to  pass  the  river  after  the  bridge  had  been  broken  down, 
bad  been  drowned,  and  cast  ashore  where  there  was  none  to  bury 
them."  During  the  winter,  he  found  two  soldiers  who  agreed  to  take 
a  room  with  him,  and  meet  every  night  to  pray  and  read  the  Scrip- 
tures :  others  scon  joined  them  ;  a  society  was  formed  ;  and  Metho- 
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dismwas  organized  in  the  armj'  with  great  succe?s.  There  were 
three  hundred  in  the  society,  and  six  preachers  beside  Haime.  As 
soon  as  they  were  settled  in  a  camp,  they  built  a  tihernacle.  He 
had  generally  a  thousand  hearers,  officers  as  well  as  common  sol- 
diers ;  and  he  found  means  of  hiring  others  to  do  his  duty,  that  he 
might  have  more  leisure  for  carrying  on  the  spiritual  war.  He  fre- 
quently walked  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  a  day.  and  preached 
five  times  a  day  for  a  week  together.  "  1  had  three  armies  against 
me,"  he  says  :  "  the  French  army,  the  wicked  English  I'.rmy,  and 
an  army  of  Devils  ;  but  I  feared  them  not."  It  was  not,  indeed,  likely 
that  he  should  go  on  without  some  difficulties,  his  notions  of  duty  not 
being  always  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  estaldished  rules  of 
military  discipline.  An  otlicerone  day  asked  him  what  he  preached; 
and  as  Haime  mentioned  certain  sins  which  he  more  particularly  de- 
nounced, and  which  perhaps  touched  the  inquirer  a  little  too  closel}', 
the  officer  swore  at  him,  and  said,  that  if  it  were  in  his  power,  he 
would  have  him  iJogged  to  death.  "  Sir,"  replied  Haime,  "  you 
have  a  commission  over  men  ;  but  I  have  a  commission  from  God  to 
tell  you,  you  must  either  repent  of  your  sins  or  perish  everlastingly." 
His  commanding  officer  asked  him  how  he  came  to  preach  ;  and  be- 
ing answered,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  constrained  him  to  call  his  fel- 
low sinners  to  repentance,  told  him,  that  then  he  must  restrain  that 
spirit.  Haime  replied,  he  would  die  tirst.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  his 
officers  that  they  manifested  no  serious  displeasure  at  language  like 
this.  His  conduct  toward  one  of  his  comrades  might  have  drawn  upon 
him  much  more  unpleasant  consequences.  This  was  a  reprobate 
fellow,  who,  finding  a  piece  of  money,  after  some  search,  which  he 
thought  he  had  lost,  threw  it  on  the  table,  and  exclaimed,  "  There  is 
my  ducat ;  but  no  thanks  to  God,  any  more  than  to  the  Devil." — 
Haime  wrote  down  the  words,  and  brought  him  to  a  court  martial. 
Being  then  asked  what  he  had  to  say  against  him,  he  produced  the 
speech  in  writing  ;  and  the  officer  having  read  it,  demanded  if  he  was 
not  ashamed  to  take  account  of  such  matters.  "  No,  Sir,"  replied  the 
enthusiast  ;  "  if  I  had  heard  such  words  spoken  against  His  Majesty 
King  George,  would  not  3'ou  have  counted  me  a  villain  if  I  had  con- 
cealed them  ?"  The  only  corporal  pain  to  which  officers  were  sub- 
jected by  our  martial  law,  was  for  this  offence.  'Jill  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  they  were  liable  to  have  their  tongues  bored  with  a  hot  iron  ; 
and,  mitigated  as  the  law  now  was.  it  might  still  have  exposed  the 
culprit  to  serious  |»unishment,  if  the  officer  had  not  sought  to  end  the 
matter  as  easily  as  he  could  ;  and  therefore,  after  telling  the  soldier 
that  he  was  worthy  of  death,  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  asked  ihe 
prosecutor  what  he  wished  to  have  done  ;  giving  him  thus  an  oppor- 
tunity of  atoning,  by  a  little  discretion,  for  the  excess  of  his  zeal. — 
Haime  answered,  that  he  only  desired  to  be  parted  from  him  ;  and 
thus  it  terminated.  It  was  well  for  him  that  this  man  was  not  of  a 
malicious  temper,  or  he  might  easily  have  made  the  zealot  be  re- 
garded by  all  his  fellows  in  the  odious  light  of  a  persecutor  and  an 
informer. 

While  he  was  quartered  at  Bruges,  General  Ponsonby  granted  him 
the  use  of  the  English  church,  and,  by  help  of  some  good  singing, 
they  brought  together  a  large  congregation.     In  the  ensuing  spring 
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the  battle  of  Fontenoy  was  fought.  The  Methodist  sohliers  were  at 
this  lime  wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch  of  fanaticism.  One  of  them  being 
fully  prepossessed  with  a  behef  tliat  he  should  fill  in  the  action,  dan- 
ced for  joy  before  he  went  into  it,  exclaiming,  that  he  was  going  to 
rest  in  the  bosom  of  Jesus.  Others,  wlien  mortuliy  wounded,  broke 
out  into  rapturous  expressions  of  hope  and  assured  triumph,  at  the 
near  prospect  of  dissolution  Haime  himself  was  under  the  not  less 
comfortable  persuasion  that  the  French  had  no  ball  made  which  would 
kill  him  that  day.  His  horse  was  killed  under  him.  "Where  is 
your  God  now  Haime  ?"  said  an  officer,  seeing  him  fail.  •♦  Sir,  he  is 
here  with  me,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  and  he  will  bring  me  out  of  the 
battle."  Before  Haime  could  extricate  himself  from  the  horse, 
which  was  lying  upon  him,  a  cannon  ball  took  off  the  olficer's  head. 
Three  of  his  fellow  preachers  were  killed  in  this  battle,  a  fourth 
%vent  to  the  hospital,  having  both  arms  broken  ;  the  other  two  began 
to  preach  the  pleasant  doctrine  of  Antinomianism,  and  professed  that 
they  were  always  happy  ;  in  which  one  of  them,  at  least,  was  sincere, 
being  frequently  drunk  twice  a  day.  Many  months  had  not  passed 
before  Haime  himself  relapsed  into  his  old  miserable  state.  "  I  was 
off  my  watch,"  he  says,  "  and  fell  by  a  grievous  temptation.  Itcame 
as  quick  as  lightning.  I  knew  not  if  I  was  in  my  senses  ;  but  I  fell, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  departed  from  me.  Satan  was  let  loose,  and 
followed  me  by  day  and  by  night.  The  agony  of  my  mind  weighed 
down  my  body,  and  threw  me  into  a  bloody  flux.  1  was  carried  to  a 
hospital,  just  dropping  into  hell  ;  but  the  Lord  upheld  me,  with  an 
unseen  hand,  quivering  over  the  great  gulph.  Before  my  fall,  my 
sight  was  so  strong,  that  I  could  look  steadfastly  on  the  sun  at  noon- 
day ;  but,  after  it,  I  could  not  look  a  man  in  the  face,  nor  bear  to  be 
in  any  company.  The  roads,  the  hedges,  the  trees,  every  thing  seem- 
ed cursed  of  God.  Nature  appeared  void  of  God,  and  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Devil.  The  fowls  oftheair,  and  the  beasts  ofthe  tield, 
all  appeared  in  a  league  against  me.  I  was  one  day  drawn  out  into 
the  woods,  lamenting  my  forlorn  state,  and  on  a  sudden  I  began  to 
weep  bitterly  ;  from  weeping  I  fell  to  howling,  like  a  wild  beast,  so 
that  the  woods  resounded  ;  yet  could  I  say,  notwithstanding  my  bitter 
cry,  my  stroke  is  heavier  than  my  groaning;  nevertheless,  I  could 
not  say,  '  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  I'  if  I  might  have  purchased 
heaven  thereby.  Very  frequently  Judas  was  represented  to  me  as 
hanging  just  before  me.  So  great  was  the  displeasure  of  God  against 
rae,  that  he,  in  great  measure,  took  away  the  sight  of  my  eyes  ;  1 
could  not  see  the  sun  for  more  than  eight  months  ;  even  in  the  clear- 
est summer  day,  it  always  appeared  to  me  like  amass  of  blood.  At 
the  same  time  I  lost  the  use  of  my  knees.  I  could  truly  say, '  Thou 
hast  sent  lire  into  my  bones.'  I  was  often  as  hot  as  if  I  was  burning 
to  death  ;  many  times  I  looked  to  see  if  my  clothes  were  not  on  fire. 
I  have  gone  into  a  river  to  cool  myself;  but  it  was  all  the  same  ; 
for  what  could  quench  the  wrath  of  his  indignation  that  was  let  loose 
upon  me  ?  At  other  times,  in  the  midst  of  summer,  I  have  been  so 
cold,  that  1  knew  not  how  to  bear  it ;  all  the  clothes  I  could  put  on 
had  no  effect  ;  but  my  flesh  shivered,  and  my  very  bones  quaked." 
As  a  mere  physical  case,  this  would  be  very  curious  ;  but,  as  a 
psychological  one,  it  is  ofthe  highest.     For  seven  years  he  continu- 
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ed  in  this  miserable  state,  without  one  comfortable  hope,   "  ansrry  at 
God.  angry  at  himself,  angry  at  the  Devil."  and  fancying  himself  pos- 
sessed witli  more  devils  than  Mary   Magdalene.     Only  while  he  was 
preaching  to  others  (for  he  still  continued  to  preach)  his  di.^tress  was 
a  little  ab  ited.     "  Some  may  inquire,"  says  he,  "  what  could  move 
me  to  preacli  wl.'ile  I  vv,;s  in  such  a   forlorn  condition?     They  must 
ask  of  God,  for  I  cannot  tell.     After  some  years  I  attempted  again  to 
pray,      vVjih   this  Satan  wa.s  not  well  pleased  ;  for  one  day  as  I  was 
walking  al'iiie,  andfiinlly  crying  for  mercy,  suddenly  such  a  hot  blast 
of  brimstone  Hashed  in  my  face,  as  almost  took  away  my  breath  ;  and 
presently   after,   an  invisible  power  struck  up  my  heels,  and  threw 
me  violently  upon  my  face      One  Sunday,  1  went  to  church  in  Hol- 
land, when  the  Lord's  buppcr  was  to  be  administered.    I  had  a  great 
de.-ire  to  partake  of  it  ;  but  the  enemy  came  in  like  a  flood  to  hinder 
me,  pouring  in  temptations  of  e\ery  kind.     1  resisted  him  with  my 
might,  till,  through  the  agony  of  my  mind,  the  blood  gushed  out  at 
my  mouth  and   nose.     However,   I  was  enabled  to  conquer,  and  to 
partake  of  the  blessed  elements.    I  was  much  distressed  with  dieams 
and  visions  of  the  night.     1  dreamt  one  night  that  I  was  in  hell ;  an- 
other, that  I  was  on  mount  Etna;  that,  on  a  sudden,  it  shook  and 
trembled  exceedingly  ;  and  that,  at  last,   it  split  asunder  in  several 
places,  and  sunk   into   the  burning  lake,  all   but  that  little  spot  oa 
which   I  stood.     Oh,  how  thankful  was  I  for  my  preservation  ! — I 
thought  that  I  was  worse  than  Cain.     In  rough  weather  it  was  often 
suggested  to  me,  '  this  is  on  your  account,     bee,  the  earth  is  cursed 
for  your  sake  ;  and  it  will  be  no  better  till  you  are  in  hell !'     Often 
did  1  wish  that  I  had  never  been  converted  :  often,  that  I  had  never 
been  born.     Yet,  I  preached  every  day,  and  endeavoured  to  appear 
open  and  free  to  my  brethren.   I  encouraged  them  that  were  tempted. 
1  thundered  out  the  terrors  of  the   law  against  the  ungodly.     I  was 
often  violently  tempted  to  curse  and  swear  before  and  after,  and  even 
while  I  was  preaching.     Sometimes,  when  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
congregation,  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  laughing  aloud  ;  yea,  from 
ottering  all  kind  of  ribaldry  and  tilthy  conversation.      Frequently,  as 
I  was  going  to  preach,  the  Devil  has  set  upon  me  as  a  lion,   telling 
me  he  would  have  me  just  then,  so  that  it  has  thrown  me  into  a  cold 
sweat.     In  this  agony  1  have  caught  hold  of  the  Bible  and  read,  '  If 
any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous  !'     I  have  said  to  the  enemy,  '  This  is  the  word  of  God, 
and  thou  canst  not  deny  it  I'     Thereat  he  would  be  like  a  man  that 
shrunk  back  from  the  thrust  of  a  sword.     But  he  would  be  at  me 
again.  1  again  met  him  in  the  same  way  ;  till  at  last,  blessed  be  God  ! 
he  fled  from  me.  And  even  in  the  midst  of  his  sharpest  assaults,  God 
gave  me  just  strength  enough  to  bear  them.     When  be  has  strongly 
suggested,  just  as  I  was  goingto  preach,  '  I  will  have  thee  at  last,'  I 
Lave  answered,  (sometimes  with  too  much  anger,)   '  1  will  have  an- 
other out  of  thy  hand  first !'     And  many,  while  I  was  myself  in  the 
deep,  were  truly  convinced  and  converted  to  God." 

Having  returned  to  England,  and  obtained  his  discharge  from  the 
army,  he  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Wesley  as  a  travelling  preacher.  This, 
however,  did  not  deliver  him  from  his  miserable  disease  of  mind  :  he 
could  neither  be  satisfied  with  preaching,  nor  without  it  j  wherever 
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he  went  he  was  not  able  to  remain,  bnt  was  continually  wandering  to 
and  fro,  seeking  rest,  but  tinding  none.  "  I  thou;;!)!,"  ht  ^ays,  "  if 
David  or  Peter  had  been  living,  they  would  have  j)itied  me."  VVc>ley, 
after  a  while,  took  him  as  a  companion  in  one  of  his  rounds,  and  know- 
ing how  to  bear  with  it,  and  to  manage  it.  "  It  was  good  f  >r  him," 
he  said,  "  to  be  in  the  ia^•Ty  furnace  ;  he  should  be  puritunl  therein, 
but  not  consumed."  Year  after  year  he  continued  in  this  extraor- 
dinary state,  till,  in  the  year  1766,  he  was  persiiade<l  by  Mr.  Wesley 
to  go  and  dwell  with  a  person  at  St.  Ives,  in  Cornwall,  who  wanted 
a  worn-out  preacher  to  live  with  him,  take  care  of  his  fimily,  and 
pray  with  him  morning  and  evening.  Here  he  was,  if  possil)le,  ten 
times  worse  than  before  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him,  tiiat  unhiss  he  got 
some  relief,  he  must  die  in  despair.  "  One  day,"  he  says,  "  I  retired 
into  the  hall,  fell  on  my  face,  and  cried  for  mercy  ;  but  got  no  answer. 
I  got  up,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  wringing  my  hands, 
and  crying  like  to  break  my  heart  ;  begging  of  God  for  Christ's  sake, 
if  there  was  any  mercy  for  me  to  help  me  :  and,  blessed  be  his  name, 
all  on  a  sudden,  I  found  such  a  change  through  my  soul  and  body,  as 
i3  past  description.  1  was  afraid  1  should  alarm  the  whole  house  with 
the  expressions  of  my  joy.  1  had  a  full  witness  from  the  Sijirit  of 
God,  that  1  should  nottind  that  bondage  any  more.  Glory  be  to  God 
for  all  his  mercy."  Twenty  years  the  disease  had  continued  upoa 
him  ;  and  it  now  left  him,  by  his  own  account,  as  instantaneously  as 
it  came  :  and  his  account  is  credible  ;  for  he  acktunvledges  that  he 
had  not  the  same  fiith  as  in  his  former  state  :  the  age  of  rapture  was 
over,  and  the  fierceness  of  his  disposition  was  spent,  though  its  rest- 
lessness was  unabated.  Though  his  chaplainship  witli  Mr.  Hoskins 
had  every  thing  which  could  render  such  a  situation  comfortable,  he 
could  not  be  at  ease  till  he  was  again  in  motion,  and  had  resumed  his 
itinerant  labours.  He  lived  till  the  great  age  of  seventy -eight,  and 
died  of  a  fever,  which  was  more  than  twelve  months  consuming  him, 
and  which  wore  him  to  the  bone  before  he  went  to  rest.  But  tho(j[ph 
his  latter  days  were  pain,  they  were  not  sorrow. — "  He  preacned 
as  long  as  he  was  able  to  speak,  and  longer  than  he  could  stand  with- 
out support."  Some  of  his  last  words  were,  "  O  Lord,  in  thee  have 
I  trusted,  and  have  not  been  confounded  ;"  and  he  expired  in  full 
confidence  that  a  convoy  of  angels  were  ready  to  conduct  his  soul  to 
the  paradise  of  God. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  John  Haime's  qualifications  for 
preaching  the  gospel,  there  was  one  man  at  least  who  had  reason  to 
bless  him  as  his  greatest  earthly  benefactor  :  tliis  was  Sampson  Stan'i- 
FOUTH,  who  served  at  the  same  time  a>  a  private  in  the  army.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  cutler  at  Sheftield,  and  grew  up  without  any  mo- 
ral or  religious  instruction,  so  that  he  had  "  no  fear  of  God  before 
hie  eyes,  no  thought  of  his  providence,  of  his  saving  mercy,  nor,  in- 
deed, of  his  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  world."  Why  he  was 
born  into  the  world,  what  was  his  business  in  it,  or  where  he  was  to 
go  when  this  life  was  over,  were  considerations,  he  says,  which  never 
entered  into  his  mind  ;  and  he  grew  up  in  the  course  of  brutal  vices, 
being  .as  utterly  without  God  in  the  world  as  the  beasts  that  perish. 
He  describes  himself  as  not  only  fierce  and  passionate,  but  also  sul- 
len and  malicious,  without  any  feeling  of  humanity  ;  and  disposed, 
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instc-nl  of  weeping  with  those  who  wept,  to  rejoice  in  their  suffer- 
ings. This  hopeful  subject  enhsted  as  a  soldier  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, in  spite  of  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  his  mother ;  and,  after 
some  hair-breadth  escapes  from  situations  into  which  he  was  led  by  his 
own  rashness  and  profligacy,  he  joined  the  army  in  Germany  a  few 
days  after  the  battle  of  Dettingen. — While  they  were  encamped  at 
Worms,  orders  were  read  at  the  head  of  every  regiment,  that  no  sol- 
dier should  go  above  a  mile  from  the  camp,  on  pain  of  death,  which 
was  to  be  executed  immediately,  without  the  forms  of  a  court-martial. 
This  did  not  deter  Staniforth  from  straggling  ;  and  he  was  drinking 
with  some  of  his  comrades  in  a  small  town  to  the  left  of  the  camp, 
when  a  captain,  with  a  guard  of  horse,  came  to  take  them  up,  being 
appointed  to  seize  all  he  could  find  out  of  the  lines,  and  hang  up  the 
first  man  without  delay.  The  guard  entered  the  town  and  shut  the  gates. 
He  saw  them  in  time,  ran  to  a  wicket  in  the  great  gate,  which  was 
only  upon  the  latch,  and  before  the  g.ite  itself  could  be  opened  to  let 
the  horsemen  follow  him,  got  into  the  vineyards,  and  there  concealed 
himself  by  lying  down.  He  had  a  still  narrower  escape  not  long  after- 
wards : — Many  complaints  had  been  made  of  the  marauders  in  the 
English  army  ;  and  it  was  proclaimed,  that  the  guard  would  be  out 
every  night,  to  hang  up  the  first  offenders  who  were  taken.  This 
fellow  li<-tened  to  the  proclamation,  and  set  out,  as  soon  as  the  officer 
who  read  it  had  turned  away,  upon  a  plundering  party,  with  two  of 
tiis  companions.  They  stole  four  bullocks,  and  were  met  by  an  officer 
driving  them  to  the  camp.  Staniforth  said  they  had  bought  them,  and 
the  excnse  passed.  On  the  next  day  the  owners  came  to  the  camp  to 
make  their  complaint;  and  three  of  the  beasts,  which  had  been  sold, 
but  not  slaughtered,  were  identified.  Orders  were  of  course  given 
to  arrest  the  thieves.  That  very  morning  Staniforth  had  been  sent  to 
some  distance  on  an  out-party,  and  thus  Providence  again  preserved 
him  from  a  shameful  death. 

A'here  was  in  the  same  company  with  him  a  native  of  Barnard-Cas- 
tle/by  name  Mark  Bond,  a  man  of  a  melancholy  but  religious  dis- 
position, who  had  enlisted  in  the  hope  of  being  killed.  "  His  ways,'* 
gays  Staniforth,  "  were  not  like  those  of  other  men  :  out  of  his  lit- 
tle pay  he  saved  money  to  send  to  his  friends.  We  could  never  get 
him  to  drink  with  us  ;  but  he  was  always  full  of  sorrow  :  he  read 
much,  and  was  much  in  private  prayer."  The  state  of  his  mind 
arose  from  having  uttered  blasphemy  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  and 
the  thought  of  this  kept  him  in  a  constant  state  of  wretchedness  and 
despair.  A  Romanist  might  here  observe,  that  a  distressing  case  like 
this,  could  not  have  occurred  in  one  of  his  persuasion  ;  and  one  who 
knows  that  tlie  practice  of  confession  brings  with  it  evils  tenfold  great- 
er than  those  which  it  palliates,  may  be  allowed  to  regret  that,  in 
our  church,  there  should  be  so  little  intercourse  between  the  pastor 
and  the  people.  This  poor  m&n  might  have  continued  his  whole  life 
in  misery,  if  John  Haime  had  not  taken  to  preaching  in  the  army  : 
he  went  to  hear  him,  and  found  what  he  wanted  ;  his  peace  of  mind 
was  restored  ;  and  wishing  that  others  should  partake  in  the  happi- 
ness which  he  experienced,  he  could  think  of  no  one  who  stood 
more  in  need  of  the  same  spiritual  medicine  than  his  comrade  Stani- 
forth.  He,  as  might  be  expected,  first  wondered  at  his  conversatioD, 
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and  afterwards  mocked   at  it.     Bond,  however,  was  not  thus  to  he 
discouraged  :   he  met  him  one  day  when  he  was  in  distress,  having 
neither  food,   money,  nor  credit,  and  asked  him  to  go  and  hear  the 
preaching.  .Staniforth  made  answer,  "  You  had  better  give  me  some- 
thing to  eat  and  drink,  for  I  am  holli  hungry  and  dry."     Bond  did  as 
he  was  requested  ;  took  him  to  a  sutler's,  and  treated  him,  and  per- 
suaded him  afterwards,  reluctant  as  he  was,  to  accompany  him  to  the 
preaching.    Incoherent  and  rhapsodical  as  such  preaching  would  be, 
it  was  better  suited  to  such  auditors  than  any  thing  more  temperate 
would  have  been  :  it  was  level  to  their  capacities  ;  and  the  passion- 
ate sincerity  with  which  it  was  delivered,  found  the  readiest  way  to 
their  feelings.     Stanifortii,  who  went  with  great  unwillingness,   and 
who  was  apparently  in  no  ways  prepared  for  such  an  effect,  was,  by 
that  one   sermon,  suddenly  and  effectually  reclaimed  fiom  a  state  of 
habitual  brutality  and  vice.     He  returned  to  his  tent  full  of  sorrow, 
thoroughly  convinced  of  his  miserable  state,  and    '  seeing  all  his  sins 
stand  in  battle-array  against  him."     The  next  day  he  went  early  to 
the  place  of  meeting:  some  soldiers  were  reading  there,  some  sing- 
ing hymns,  and  others  were  at  prayer.     One  came  up  to  him,  and 
after  inquiring  how  long  he  had  attended  the  preachers,  said  to  him, 
"  Let  us  go  to  prayer  ;"  and  Staniforth  was  obliged  to  confess   that 
he  could  not  pray,  for  he  had  never  prayed  in  his  life,  neither  had 
he  ever  read  in  any  devotional  book.      Bond  had  a  piece  of  an  old 
Bible,  and  gave   it  to  him,  saying,   "  I  can  do  better  without  it  thaa 
you."  This  was  a  true  friend.   He  found  that  Staniforth  was  in  debt ; 
and  telling  him  that  it   became   Christians  to  be  first  just,  and   thea 
charitable,  said,  "  We  will  put  both  our  pays  together,  and   live  as 
hard  as  we  can,  and  what  we  spare  will  pay  the  debt."     Such  prac- 
tice must  have  come  strongly  in  aid  of  the  preaching. 

From  that  time  Staniforth  shook  off  all  his  evil   courses  :  though 
till  then  an  habitual  swearer,  he  never  afterwards  swore   an  oath  : 
though  addicted  to  drinking,  he  never  was  intoxicated  again  :  though 
a  gambler  from  his  youth  up,  he  left  off  gaming  ;  and  having  so  often 
risked  his  neck  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  he  would  not  now  gather  aa 
apple  era  bunch  of  grapes.     Methodism  had  wrought  in  him  a  great 
and  salutary  work  ;  but  it  taught  liim  to  expect  another  change  not 
less  palpable  to  himself:  he  was  in  bitter  distress  under  the  weight 
of  his  sins,  and  he  was  taught  to  look  for  a  full  and  entire   sense  of 
deliverance  from  the  burden.     His  own  efforts  were  not  wanting  to 
bring  on  this  spiritual  crisis,  and,  after  some  months,  he  was  success- 
ful.     The  account  which  he  gives  must  be   explained  by  supposing 
that  strong  passion  made  the  impression  of  what  was  either  a  sleep- 
ing or  a  waking  dream,  strong  as  reality  ; — a  far  more  probable  solu- 
tion than  would  be  afforded  by  ascribing  it  to  any  wilful  exaggeratioa 
or  deliberate  falsehood.     "  From  tvvelve  at  night,  till  two,"  he  says, 
"  it  was  my  turn  to  stand  sentinel  at  a  dangerous  post.     I  had  a  fel- 
low-sentinel, but  I  desired  him  to  go  away,  which   he  willingly  did. 
As   soon  as  I  was   alone,  I  knelt  down,  and  determined  not  to  rise, 
but  to  continue  crying  and  wrestling  with  God,  till  he  had  mercy  on 
me.     How  long  I  was  in  that  agony  I  cannot  tell  ;  but,  as  1  looked 
up  to  Heaven,  I  saw  the  clouds  open  exceeding  bright,  and  I  saw  Jesus 
Vol.  n.  d  u 
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hanging  on  the  cross.  At  the  same  moment  these  words  were  ap- 
plied to  my  heart,  '  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.'  All  guilt  was  gone, 
and  my  soul  was  tilled  with  unutterable  peace  :  the  fear  of  death  and 
hell  was  vanished  away.  I  was  tilled  with  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment. I  closed  my  eyes,  but  the  impression  was  still  the  same  ; 
and,  for  about  ten  weeks,  while  I  was  awake,  let  me  be  where  I  would, 
the  same  appearance  was  still  before  my  eyes,  and  the  same  impres- 
sion upon  my  heart,  '  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.'  "  It  may  be  be- 
lieved that  Stanifortb  felt  v^hnt  he  describes,  and  imagined  what  he 
appeared  to  see  ;  but  to  publish  such  an  account  as  Wesley  did, 
without  one  qualifying  remark,  is  obviously  to  encourage  wild  and 
dangerous  enthusiasm. 

Staniforth's  mother  had  bought  him  off  once  when  he  enlisted,  and 
sent  him  from  time  to  time  money,  and  such  things  as  he  wanted  and 
she  could  provide  tor  him.  He  now  wrote  her  a  long  letter,  asking 
pardon  of  her  and  his  lather  for  all  his  disobedience  ;  telling  them 
that  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  had  forgiven  him  his  sins,  and  desiring 
her  not  to  send  him  any  more  supplies,  which  he  knew  must  straiten 
her,  and  which  he  no  longer  wanted,  for  he  had  learned  to  be  con- 
tented with  his  pay.  This  letter  they  could  not  very  well  under- 
stand ;  it  was  handed  about  till  it  got  into  the  hands  of  a  dissenting 
minister,  and  of  one  of  the  leading  Methodists  at  Sheffield  :  the  lat- 
ter sent  Staniforth  a  "comfortable  letter"  and  a  hymn-book  ;  the 
former  a  letter  also,  and  a  Bible,  which  was  more  precious  to  him 
than  gold  :  as  was  a  prayer-book  also,  which  his  mother  sent  him. 
He,  as  well  as  Haime,  came  safe  out  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  where 
Bond  was  twice  preserved  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  one  mus- 
ket ball  having  struck  some  money  in  one  of  his  pockets,  and  another 
having  been  repelled  by  a  knife.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  drafted 
into  the  artillery,  and  ordered  back  to  England  on  account  of  the  re- 
bellion in  1743.  Ke  was  now  quartered  at  Deptford,  and  from 
thence  was  able,  twice  a  week,  to  attend  upon  Wesley's  preaching  at 
the  Foundry,  or  at  West-street  Chapel.  At  Deptford  also  there  was 
a  meeting,  and  there  he  found  a  woman  who,  being  of  the  same  so- 
ciety, was  vvilling  to  take  him  for  a  husband  if  he  were  out  of  the 
army.  On  his  part,  the  match  appears  to  have  been  a  good  one  as  to 
worldly  matters:  she  was  persuaded  to  marry  him  before  his  dis- 
charge was  obtained  :  and,  on  his  wedding-day,  he  was  ordered  to 
embark  immediately  for  Holland. 

The  army  which  he  joined  in  Holland,  was  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain  ;  and  as  they  soon  came  within  sight  of  the 
enemy,  Staniforth  had  too  much  spirit  to  apply  for  his  discharge, 
"  lest  he  should  seem  afraid  to  tight,  and  so  bring  a  disgrace  upon 
the  Gospel."  Near  Maestricht,  two  English  regiments,  of  which 
his  was  one,  with  some  Hanoverians  and  Dutch,  in  all  about  12,000 
men,  being  advanced  in  front  of  the  army,  had  a  sharp  action.  The 
Prince,  according  to  this  account,  forgot  to  send  them  orders  to  re- 
treat, "  being  busy  with  his  cups  and  his  ladies  ;"  and  it  appears,  in- 
deed, as  he  says,  that  many  brave  lives  were  vilely  thrown  away  that 
day  by  his  gross  misconduct.  Among  them  was  poor  Bond  :  a  ball 
went  through  his  leg,  and  he  fell  at  Staniforth's  feet.     "  1  and  aao- 
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ther,"says  he,  "  took  him  in  our  arms,  :int!  carried  him  out  of  the 
ranks,  while  he  was  exhorting  me  to  stand  liist  in  the  Lord.  \Vc  laid 
him  down,  took  our  leave  of  him,  and  fell  into  our  ranks  a^aiii."  In 
their  further  retreat,  Staniforth  again  met  with  him,  when  lie  hail  re- 
ceived another  ball  through  his  thigh,  and  the  FVench  pressed  upon 
them  at  that  time  so  closely,  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  him, 
thus  mortally  wounded,  "  but  with  his  heart  full  of  love,  and  his 
eyes  full  of  Heaven." — "  There,"  says  he,  "  fell  a  great  Cliri-^lian, 
a  good  soldier,  and  a  faithful  friend." 

When  the  army  went  into  winter  quarters,  Staniforth  obtained  his 
discharge  for  tifteen  guineas,  which  his  wife  remitted  him.  He  now 
settled  at  Deptford,  became  a  leading  man  among  the  Methodists 
there,  and  finally  a  preacher  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  and  in  and 
about  London.  And  however  little  it  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  and  the  school  in  which  he  was  trained,  his  life 
was  honourable  to  himself  and  beneficial  to  others.  "  I  made  it  a 
rule,"  he  says,  "  from  the  beginning,  to  bear  in}'  o^vn  expenses  ; 
this  cost  me  ten  or  twelve  pounds  a  year  ;  and  1  bless  God  I  can  bear 
it.  Beside  visiting  the  class  and  band,  and  visiting  the  sick,  I  preach 
five  or  six  times  in  the  week.  And  the  Lord  gives  me  to  rejoice  iu 
that  I  can  still  say,  these  hands  have  ministered  to  my  necessities." 
His  preaching  was  so  well  liked,  that  he  was  more  than  once  invited 
to  leave  the  Connexion,  and  take  care  of  a  separate  congre:,ation, 
with  a  salary  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds  a  year  :  but  he  was  attached  to 
Methodism  :  he  saw  that  it  was  much  injured  by  such  separation  ;  he 
was  not  wear}'  of  his  labour  ;  and  as  to  pecuniary  considerations, 
they  had  no  weight  with  him.  The  course  of  his  lile,  and  the  hap- 
py state  of  his  mind,  are  thus  described  by  himself  :  "  1  pray  with 
my  wife  before  I  go  out  in  the  morning,  and  at  breakfast-time  with 
my  family  and  all  who  are  in  the  house.  The  former  part  of  the  day 
1  spend  in  my  business  ;  my  spare  hours  in  reading  and  private  ex- 
ercise. Most  evenings  I  preach,  so  that  I  am  seldom  at  home  be- 
fore nine  o'clock  ;  but,  though  I  am  so  much  out  at  niglits,  and  gen- 
erally alone,  God  keeps  me  both  from  evil  men  and  evil  spirits  :  and 
many  times  I  am  as  fresh  when  I  come  in  at  night,  as  I  was  when  I 
went  out  in  the  morning.  I  conclude  the  day  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  praying  with  my  f;imily.  I  am  now  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  my  age,  and,  glory  be  to  God,  1  am  not  weary  of  well-doing. 
I  find  my  desires  after  God  stronger  than  ever  :  my  understanding  is 
more  clear  in  the  things  of  God  ;  and  my  heart  is  united  more  than 
ever  both  to  God  and  his  people.  I  know  their  religion  and  mine  is 
the  gift  of  God  through  Christ,  and  the  work  of  God  by  his  Spirit : 
it  is  revealed  in  Scripture,  and  is  received  and  retained  by  faith,  in 
the  use  of  all  gospel  ordinances.  It  consists  in  an  entire  deadness  to 
the  world  and  to  our  own  will  ;  and  an  entire  devotedness  of  our 
souls,  bodies,  time,  and  substance,  to  God,  through  Christ  Jesus.  In 
other  words,  it  is  the  loving  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  hearts,  and 
all  mankind  for  God's  sake.  This  arises  from  a  knowledge  of  his 
love  to  us  :  We  love  him,  because  xveknozv  hejirst  loved  vs  ;  a  sense  of 
which  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that  is  given 
to  us.  From  the  little  hereof  that  I  have  experienced,  I  know,  hi' 
that  experiences  this  religion  is  a  happy  man." 
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No  man  found  his  way  into  the  Methodist  connexion  in  a  quieter 
manner,  nor  brought  with  him  a  iiner  and  more  reasonable  mind  than 
George  Story,  a  native  of  Harthill,  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. The  circumstances  of  his  boyhood  were  favourable  to  his 
disposition  :  his  [)arents  taught  him  early  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
though  their  instructions,  he  says,  were  tedious  and  irksome,  yet  the 
impression  which  they  made  was  never  lost,  and  often  recurred  when 
he  was  alone,  or  in  places  of  temptation.  The  minister  of  the  pa- 
rish also  was  a  pious  and  venerable  man  :  the  solemnity  with  which 
he  performed  his  duty  impressed  the  boy  with  an  awful  sense  of  the 
Divine  presence  ;  and,  when  he  listened  to  the  burial-service,  he 
had  a  distant  prospect  of  judgment  and  eternity.  Thunder  and  light- 
ning tilled  him  with  a  solemn  delight,  as  a  manifestation  of  the  ma^ 
jesty  and  power  of  the  Almighty.  His  heart,  as  well  as  his  imagina- 
tion, was  open  to  all  wholesome  influences  ;  an  1  having  one  day  kill- 
ed a  young  bird  by  throwing  a  ston  ■  at  it,  grief  and  remorse  for  the 
pain  which  he  had  inflicted,  kept  him  waking  during  several  nights  ; 
and  tears  and  prayers  to  God  for  pardon  were  the  only  means  where- 
in he  could  tind  relief.  After  a  decent  school  education,  he  was  pla- 
ced with  a  country  liookseller.  Here,  being  surrounded  with  books, 
he  read  with  insatiable  and  indiscriminate  avidity  ;  histories,  no- 
vels, plays,  and  romances,  were  perused  by  dozens.  He  studied 
short-hand,  and  improved  the  knowledge  which  he  had  learned  at 
school  of  geometry  and  trigonometry  ;  picked  up  something  of  ge- 
ography, astronomy,  botany,  anatomy,  and  other  branches  of  physical 
science  ;  and  tired  himself  with  the  Statutes  at  Large.  The  lives  of 
the  heathen  philosophers  delighted  him  so  much,  that  at  one  time  he 
resolved  to  take  ihem  for  his  models  ;  and  Thomas  Taylor  or  John 
Fransham  would  then  have  found  hun  in  a  fit  state  to  have  received 
the  mysteries  of  Paganism.  He  frequently  read  till  eleven  at  night, 
and  began  again  at  four  or  five  in  the  morning  ;  and  he  always  had  a 
book  before  him  while  he  was  at  his  meals. 

From  the  shop  he  entered  the  printing-office,  and,  applying  him- 
self sedulously  to  the  business,  learned  to  despatch  it  with  much  re- 
gularity, so  that  he  had  plenty  of  time  both  for  study  and  recreation. 
One  summer  he  was  an  angler,  the  next  he  was  a  florist,  and  cultiva- 
ted auriculas  and  polyanthuses.  These  pursuits  soon  became  insi- 
pid. He  tried  cards,  and  found  them  only  implements  for  unprofitably 
consuming  time  ;  and,  when  led  into  drinking,  in  the  midst  of  that  fol- 
ly he  saw  its  madness,  and  turned  from  it  with  abhorrence.  He  ho- 
ped that  horse-racing  might  be  found  a  more  manl}'  and  rational 
amusement  ;  so  he  attended  the  races  at  Doncaster,  with  the  most 
flattering  expectations  of  the  happiness  he  should  find  that  tveek. 
"  The  first  day,"  says  he,  "  vanished  away  without  any  satisfaction  r 
the  second  was  still  worse.  As  I  passed  though  the  company  deject- 
ed and  disappointed,  it  occurred  to  my  mind.  What  is  all  this  im- 
mense multitude  assembled  here  for  ?  to  see  a  few  horses  gallop  two 
or  three  times  round  the  course,  as  if  the  devil  were  both  in  them 
and  their  riders  !  Certainly,  we  are  all  mad,  we  are  fit  for  Bedlam,  if 
we  imagine  that  the  Almighty  made  us  for  no  other  purpose  but  to 
seek  happiness  in  such  senseless  amusements.  I  was  ashamed  and 
confounded,  and  determined  never  to  be  seen  there  any  more." 
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At  this  time  he  had  risen  to  the  management  of  the  prmlini^-ofnce  : 
he  had  to  publish  a  weekly  newspaper,  select  the  paragraph*  from 
other  papers,    prepare  tlie   advertisements,  correct  the    press.  nnH 
superintend  the  journeymen  and  api)r(^ntices  ;  an  employment,  Im 
says,  which  flattered  his  vanity,  increased  his  native  pride,  and  con- 
sequently led  him  further  from  God.     For  now,  in  the  course  ot  liis 
desultory  reading,  he  tell  in  with  some  of  those  [>tMnicions  writers 
who  have  employed  themselves  in  sap))inji  the  foundations  of  humiin 
happiness.     "  I  read  and  reasoned,"  says  he,  "  (ill  the  Ditde  ;:re\r 
not  only  dull,  hut,  I  thought,  full  of  contradiction^.      1  stai:;trered  liist 
at  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  at  length  gave  up  the  Bible  altogetlicr, 
and  sunk  into  Fatalism  and  Deism."     In  this  state  of  mind,  and  at  tlse 
age  of  tvventy,  he  went  to  London,   in  full  hope  of  tiiere  finding  the 
happiness  of  which  he  xvas  in  search.     But  new  things  soon  became. 
old  :  they  palled  upon  him  ;  and,  instead  of  happiness,  an  unaccounta- 
ble   anguish  of  spirit  followed    whenever  his  mind  surd;  back   upon 
itself.      He  would  have  gladly  gone  abroad,  for  the  sake  of  continual 
change,    but  it   was  a  time  of  war.     He  resolved  to  try  if  religion 
would  afford  him  relief,  and  went  to  several  places  of  worship  ;  "  but 
even  this,"  says  he,  "  vvas  in   vain  ;  there  was  something  dull  and 
disagreeable    wherever  I  turned   my  eyes,  and  I  knew  not  that  tlie 
malady  was  in  myself.     At  length  I  fouufl  Mr.  Whitctield's  chapel,  in 
Tottenham-Court-Road,  and  was  agreeably  entertained  with  his  man- 
ner of  preaching  :  his  discourses  were  so  engaging,  that,  when  I  re- 
tired to  my  lodgings,  I  wrote  down  the  substance  of  them  in  my  jour- 
nal, and  frequently  read  them  over  with  pleasure  ;  but  still  nothing 
reached  my  case,  nor  had  I  any  light  into  tlie  state  of  my  soul.   Moan- 
time,  on  the  week  nights,  I  went  to  the  theatres,  nor  could  I  discern 
any    difference  between  Mr.  Whitetield's  preaching,  and   seeing  a 
good  tragedy." 

Weary  of  every  thing,  and  all  places  heing  alike  to  him,  he  yielded 
to  the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  returned  into  the  country,  and  think- 
ing himself  too  vouns:  and  inexperienced  to  enter  into  business  for 
himself,  as  they  would  fain  have  had  him  do,  undertook,,  once  more, 
the  management  of  a  printing-office.  He  wanted  for  nothing,  he 
had  more  money  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with,  yet,  in  his  own 
-words,  he  was  as  wretched  as  he  could  live,  without  knowing  either 
the  cause  of  his  misery,  or  any  way  to  escape  Irom  it.  For  some 
years  he  had  attempted  to  regulate  his  conduct  according  to  reason  ; 
but  even  at  that  bar  he  stood  condemned.  His  temper  was  passion- 
ate ;  he  struggled  against  this,  having  thus  far  prolited  by  the  les- 
sons of  the  Stoics;  and  greatly  was  he  pleased  when  he  ol'tained  a 
victory  over  his  own  anger;  but,  upon  sudden  tPrnj)tation,  all  liis 
resolutions  were  "  as  a  thread  of  flax  before  the  fire."  He  mixed 
with  jovial  conipany,  and  endeavoured  to  catch  their  spirit;  but,  in 
the  mid^t  of  levity,  there  vvas  a  weight  and  holiowncss  within  him  : 
experience  taught  him  that  this  laughter  was  madness  ;  and  when  he 
returned  to  sober  thoughts,  he  found  into  how  deep  a  melancholy  a 
stimulated  mirth  subsides.  He  wandered  to  di'Terent  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  found  matter  of  disqni'^t  at  all  ;  at  length  he  forsook  tlu'in 
all,  and  shut  himself  up  on  Sundays,  or  went  into  the  solitude  of  a 
neighbouring  wood.     "  Here,"  says  he,  "  I  considered,   with   the 
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closest  attention  I  was  able,  the  arguments  for  and  against  Deisos. 
I  would  gladly  have  given  credit  to  the  Christian  Revelation,  but 
could  not.  My  reason  leaned  on  the  wrong  side,  and  involved  me  in 
endless  perplexities,  I  likewise  endeavoured  to  fortify  myself  with 
stronger  arguments  and  firmer  resolutions  against  my  evil  tempers  ; 
for  since  I  could  not  be  a  Christian,  I  wished,  however,  to  be  a  good 
moral  Heathen.  Internal  anguish  frequently  compelled  me  to  sup- 
plicate the  Divine  Being  for  mercy  and  truth.  I  seldom  gave  over 
till  my  heart  was  melted,  and  I  felt  something  of  God's  presence  ; 
but  1  restrained  those  gracious  impressions  only  for  a  short  time." 

It  so  happened  that  he  was  employed  to  abridge  and  print  the  life  of 
Eugene  Aram,  a  remarkable  man,  who  was  executed  for  a  case  of  mur- 
der, in  a  strange  manner  brought  to  light  long  after  the  commission  of 
the  crime.     The  account  of  this  person's  extraordinary  attainments 
kindled  Story  with  emuhition,  and  he  had  determined  to  take  as  much 
pains  himself  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  when  some  thoughts 
fastened  upon  his  mind,  and  broke  in  pieces  all  his  schemes.     "  The 
wisdom  of  this  world,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  is  foolishness  with  God. 
What  did  this  man's  wisdom  profit  him  ?     It  did  not  save  him  from 
being  a  thief  and  a  murderer  ; — no,  nor  from  attempting  his  own 
life.     True  wisdom  is  foolishness  with  men.     He  that  will  be  wise, 
must  first  become  a  fool  that  he  may  be  wise.     1  was  like  a  man  awa- 
kened out  of  sleep,"  he  continues  :  "  I  was  astonished  ;  1  felt  my- 
self wrong  ;   I  was  conscious  1  had  been  pursuing  a  vain  shadow,  and 
that  God  only  could  direct  me  into  the  right  path.     1,  therefore,  ap- 
plied to  him  with  earnest  importunity,  entreiiting  him  to  show  me  the 
true  way  to  happiness,  which  I  was  determined   to  follow,  however 
difficult  or  dangerous."     Just  «t  this  time  Methodism  began  to  flou- 
rish in  his  native  village  :  his  mother  joined  the  Society,  and  sent 
him  a  message,  entreating  him  to  converse  with  persons  of  this  de- 
scription.    To  gratify  her,  being  an  obedient  son,  he  called  accord- 
ingly at  a  Methodist's  house,  and  the  persons  who  were  assembled 
there  went  to  prayer  with  him,  and  for  him,  a  considerable  time. 
The  result  was,   as  might  be  expected — he  looked  upon  them  as 
well-meaning  ignorant  people,  and  thought  no  more  about  the  mat- 
ter.    After  a  few  days  they  desired  he  would  come  again  ;  and  he, 
considering  that  it  was  his  mother's  request,  went  without  hesitation, 
though  perhaps  not  very  desirous  of  being  prayed  for  a  second  time. 
On  this   occasion,  however,   argument  was  tried  ;  and  he  disputed 
with  them  for  some  hours,  till  they  were  fairly  wearied,  without 
having  produced  the  slightest  impression  upon  him.     To  attack  him 
on  the  side  of  his  reason  was  not  indeed  the  way  by  which  such  rea- 
soners  were  likely  to  prevail  ;  such  a  proceeding  would  serve  only 
to  stimulate  his  vanity  and  provoke  his  pride  ;  and,  accordingly,  he 
was  about  to  withdraw,  not  a  little  elevated  with  the  triumph  which 
he  had  obtained,  when  a  woman  of  the  company  desired  to  ask  him 
a  few  questions.     The  first  was,  "  Are  you  happy  ?"     His  counte- 
nance instantly  fell,  and  he  honestly  answered,  "  No." — "  Are  you 
not  desirous  of  finding  happiness  ?"  she  pursued.     He  replied,  that 
he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  it  on  any  terms,  and  had  long  sought  for 
it  in  every  way,  but  in  vain.     She  then  told   him,  that  if  he  sought 
the  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  he  would  certainly  find  in  him  that  peace 
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and  pleasure  which  the  world  could  not  bestow.  The  right  string- 
had  now  been  touched  :  every  word  sunk  deep  into  his  mind  ;  and 
he  says,  that  from  that  moment  he  never  lost  his  resolution  of  being 
truly  devoted  to  God. 

The  books  which  had  misled  him  he  cast  into  the  fire  ;  and  willin"- 
as  he  now  was  to  be  led  astray  in  a  different  direction  by  his  new  as- 
sociates, his  happy  disposition  preserved  him.  Not  having  the  hor- 
rible fears,  and  terrors,  and  agonies,  which  others  declared  they  had 
experienced  in  the  new  birth,  and  of  which  exhibitions  were  fre- 
quently occurring,  he  endeavoured  to  bring  himself  into  the  same 
state,  but  never  could  succeed  in  inducing  these  throes  of  spiritual 
labour,  let  thinking  it  a  necessary  part  of  the  process  of  regene- 
ration, and  not  feeling  that  consciousness  of  sanctification  which  his 
fellows  professed,  doubts  came  upon  him  thick  and  thronging.  Some- 
times he  fell  back  toward  his  old  scepticism  :  sometimes  inclined  t» 
the  miserable  notion  of  predestination  ;  plunging,  as  he  himself  ex- 
presses it,  into  the  blackness  of  darkness.  He  found  at  length  the 
folly  of  reasoning  himself  into  despair,  and  the  unreasonableness  of 
expecting  a  miraculous  manifestation  in  his  own  bodily  feelings  ;  and 
he  learned,  in  the  true  path  of  Christian  humility,  to  turn  from  all 
presumptuous  reasonings,  and  staying  his  mind  upon  God,  to  repose 
and  trust  in  him  with  a  child-like  entireness  of  belief  and  love. 
This  was  at  first  mortifying  to  his  proud  reason  and  vain  imagina- 
tion ;  but  it  brought  with  it  at  length  "  an  ever-permanent  peace, 
which  kept  his  heart  in  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God  ;"  not  the 
everflowing  joys  which  he  expected,  and  had  been  taught  to  expect, 
by  enthusiastic  men  ;  but  that  peace  which  God  himself  hath  assu- 
red to  all  who  seek  him  in  humility  and  truth,  and  which  passeth  all 
understanding.  There  is  not,  in  the  whole  hagiography  of  Metho- 
dism a  more  interesting  or  more  remarkable  case  than  this  : — living 
among  the  most  enthusiastic  Methodists,  enrolled  among  them,  and 
acting  and  preaching  with  them  for  more  than  fifty  years,  George 
Story  never  became  an  enthusiast  :  his  nature  seems  not  to  have 
been  susceptible  of  the  contagion. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

J»aOVISION    FOR    THE    LAY-PREACHERS    AND    THEIR    FAMILIES.-^ 
KINGSWOOD   SCHOOL THE  CONFERENCE. 

At  first  there  was  no  provision  made  for  the  lay-preachers.  The 
enthusiasts  who  offered  themselves  to  the  work  literally  took  no 
thought  for  the  morrow  what  they  should  eat,  nor  what  they  should 
drink,  nor  yet  for  the  body  what  they  should  put  on.  They  trusted 
in  Him  who  feedeth  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  who  sent  his  ravens  to  Eli- 
jah in  the  wilderness.  "  He  who  had  a  staff,"  says  one  of  these  first  iti- 
nerants, "  might  take  one  ;  he  vvlio  had  none  might  go  without."  They 
were  lodged  and  fed  by  some  of  the  Society  wherever  they  went  ;  and 
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when  they  wanted  clothes,  if  they  were  not  supplied  by  individual 
fiieads,  they  represented  their  necessity  to  the  stewards.  St.  Francis 
and  his  followers  did  not  cooiniit  themselves  with  more  confidence  to 
the  care  of  Providence,  nor  with  a  more  entire  disrcijard  of  all  human 
means.  But  the  Friars  Minorite  were  marked  by  their  habit  for  privi- 
leged, as  well  as  peculiiir  persons  ;  and  as  they  professed  poverty,  the 
poorer  and  the  more  miserable  their  appearance,  the  greater  was  the 
respect  which  they  obtained  from  the  people,    in  England  rags  were 
no   recommendation  ;  and  it   was  found  a  great  inconvenience  that 
the  popular  itinerants  should  be  cluthed  in  tlie   best  apparel,   while 
the  usefulness    of  their  fellows,  who   were    equally   devoted  to  the 
cause,  was   lessened  by   the   shabbiness  of  their   appearance.     To 
remedy  this  evil  it   was  at  length  agreed,  that  every  circuit  should 
allow  its  preacher  three  pounds  per  quarter  to  provide  iiimself  with 
clotiiiug  and  books.    IS^ot  long  after  this  arrangement  had  been  made, 
Mr.  Wesley  proposed  that  Mather  should  go  with  him  into  Ireland 
on  one  of  his    preaching  expeditions,  and   promised  that   his    wife 
should  be  supported  during  his  absence.     iWather  cheerfully  con- 
sented ;   but  when  he  came  to  talk  with  his  friends  upon  the  subject, 
they  cautioned  him  to  beware  how  he  relied  for  his  wile's  support 
upon  a  mere  promise  of  this  kind  ;  for,  when  iMr  Wesley  was  gone, 
the  matter  would  rest  with  the  stewards.     Upon  this  Mather  thought 
it  necessarv  to  talk  with  the  stewards  himself;  they  asked  him  how 
much  would  be  sufficient  for  his  wife  ;  and  when  he  said  four  shil- 
lings a  week,  they  thought  it  more  tiian  could  be  afforded,  and  Mather, 
therefore,  refused  to  undertake  the  journey.  However,  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  year,  the  necessity  of  making  some  provision  for  the 
wives  of  the  itinerants  was  clearly  perceived,  and  the  reasonableness 
of  Mather's  demand  was  acknowledged.    He  was  called  upon  to  travel 
accordingly,  and  from  that  time  the  stated  allowance   was  continued 
for  very   many  years   at  the  sum  which   he   had  tixed.     A  further 
allowance  was  made  of  twenty  shillings  a  quarter  for  every  child  ; 
and  when  a  preacher  was  at  home,  the  wife  was  entitled  to  eighteen- 
pence  a  day  for  his  bo;ud  ;  the  computation  being  four-pence    for 
breakfast,  six-pence  for  dinner,  and  four-pence  each  for  tea  and  sup- 
per ;  with  the   condition,  that  whenever  he  was  invited  out,  a  de- 
duction was  to  be  made  lor  tlie  meal.  • 

But  further  relief  was  still  necessary  for  those  married  preachers 
who  gave  themselves  up  wholly  to  the  service  of  Methodism.  Their 
boys,  when  they  grew  too  big  to   be  under  the  mother's  direction, 
were  in  a  worse  state  than  other  children,   and  were  exposed  to   a 
thousand  temptations,  having  no  father  to  control  and  instruct  them. 
"  Was  it  lit,"  said   Wesley,  "  that  the  children  of  those  who  leave 
wife,  home,  and  all  that  is  dear,   to  save  souls  from  death,  should 
want  what  is  needful  either  for  soul  or  body  ?     Ought  not  the   Soci- 
ety to  supply  what  the  parent  could  not,  because  of  his  labours  in  the 
Gospel  ? — The  preacher,  eased   of  this  weight,   would  go  on   the 
more  cheerfully,  and  perhaps  many  of  these  children  might,  in  time, 
fill  up  the  place  of  those  who  should  have  rested  from  their  labours." 
The   obvious   remedy    was   to  found  a  school  for  the  sons  of  the 
preachers  ;  and  thinking  that  the  wealthier  members  of  the  Society 
WQuld  rejoice  if  aa  opportunity  were  given  them  to  separate  their 
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children  from  the  contagion  of  the  world,  he  seems  to  have  hoped 
that  the  expenses  of  the  eleemosynary  part  of  the  institution  might 
in  great  measure  be  defrayed  by  their  means. 

Some  tracts  upon  education  had  led  him  to  consider  the  defects  of 
English  schools  ;  the  mode  of  teaching,  defective  as  that  is,  he  did 
not  regard  ;  it  was  the  moral  discipline  which  tixed  his  attention  ; 
and  in  founding  a  seminary  for  his  own  people,  whose  steady  in- 
crease he  now  contemplated  as  no  longer  doubtful,  he  resolved  to 
provide,  as  far  as  possible,  against  all  the  evils  of  the  existing  insti- 
tutions. The  tirst  point  was  to  find  a  situation  not  too  far  from  a 
great  town,  which  would  be  very  inconvenient  for  so  large  a  house- 
hold as  he  was  about  to  establish,  nor  yet  too  near,  and  much  less  in 
it.  For  in  towns  the  boys,  whenever  they  went  abroad,  would  have 
too  many  things  to  engage  their  thoughts,  which  ought,  he  said,  to 
be  diverted  as  little  as  possible  from  the  objects  of  their  learning  ; 
and  they  would  have  too  many  other  children  round  about  them, 
some  of  whom  they  were  liable  to  meet  every  day,  whose  example 
would  neither  forward  them  in  learning  nor  in  religion.  He  chose 
a  spot,  three  miles  from  Bristol,  in  the  middle  of  Kingswood,  on  the 
side  of  a  small  hill,  sloping  to  the  west,  sheltered  from  the  east  and 
north,  and  affording  room  for  large  gardens.  At  that  time  it  was 
quite  private  and  remote  from  all  highways  :  now  the  turnpike  road 
passes  close  beside  it,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  filthy  population.  He 
built  the  house  of  a  size  to  contain  fifty  children,  besides  masters  and 
servants,  reserving  one  room  and  a  little  study  for  his  own  use. 

In  looking  for  masters  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  acquainted 
with  every  part  of  the  nation  ;  and  yet  he  found  it  no  easy  thing  to 
procure  such  as  he  desired — men  of  competent  acquirements,  "  who 
were  truly  devoted  to  God,  who  sought  nothing  on  earth,  neither 
pleasure,  nor  ease,  nor  profit,  nor  the  praise  of  men."  The  first 
rule  respecting  scholars  was,  that  no  child  should  be  admitted  after 
he  was  twelve  years  old  ;  before  that  age,  it  was  thought  he  could 
not  well  be  rooted  either  in  bad  habits  or  ill  principles  ;  he  resolved 
also,  not  to  receive  any  that  came  to  hand,  but,  if  possible,  "  only 
such  as  had  some  thoughts  of  God,  and  some  desire  of  saving  their 
souls  ;  and  such,  whose  parents  desired  they  should  not  be  almost, 
but  altogether  Christians."  The  proposed  object  was,  "  to  answer 
the  design  of  Christian  education,  by  framing  their  minds,  through 
the  help  of  God,  to  wisdom  and  holiness,  by  instilling  the  principles 
of  true  religion,  speculative  and  practical,  and  training  them  up  in  the 
ancient  way,  that  they  might  be  rational,  scriptural  Christians."  Ac- 
cordingly he  proclaimed,  that  the  children  of  tender  parents  had  no 
business  there,  and  that  no  child  should  be  received,  unless  his  pa- 
rents would  agree  that  lie  should  observe  all  the  rules  of  the  house, 
and  that  they  would  not  take  him  from  school,  no,  not  for  a  day,  till 
they  took  him  for  good  and  all.  "  The  reasonableness  of  this  un- 
common rule,"  says  Wesley,  "  is  shown  by  constant  experience  ; 
for  children  may  unlearn  as  much  in  one  week,  as  they  have  learned 
in  several  ;  nay,  and  contract  a  prejudice  to  exact  discipline  which 
never  can  be  removed."  Had  Wesley  been  a  father,  he  would 
have  perceived  that  such  a  rule  is  unreasonable,  and  felt  that  it  is 
abominable  :  uncommon,  unhappily,  it  is  not,  for  it  makes  a  part  of 
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the  Jesuit  establishments,   and  was  adopted  also  by  Buonaparte  as 
part  of  his  plan  for  training  tip  an  army  of  Mamelukes  in  Europe  ; 
no  rule  could  baiter  forward  the  purpose  of  those  who  desire  to  euy 
slave  mankind. 

The  children  were  to  rise  at  four,  winter  and  summer  :  this, 
Wesley  said,  he  knew  by  constant  observation,  and  bv  long  experi- 
ence, to  be  of  admirable  use  either  for  preserving  a  good,  or  im- 
proving a  bad  constitution  :  and  he  affirmed,  that  it  was  of  peculiar 
service  in  almost  all  nervous  complaints,  both  in  preventing  and  in 
removing  them.  They  were  to  spend  the  time  till  live  in  private, 
partly  in  reading,  partly  in  singing,  partly  in  prayer,  and  in  self- 
examination  and  meditation,  those  that  were  capable  of  it.  Poor 
boys  !  they  had  better  have  spent  it  in  sleep.  From  tive  till  seven 
they  breakfasted  and  walked,  or  worked,  the  master  being  with 
them  ;  for  the  master  was  constantly  to  be  present ;  and  there  were 
no  holidays,  and  no  play  on  any  day.  Wesley  had  learnt  a  sour 
German  proverb,  saying,  "  he  that  plays  when  he  is  a  child,  will 
play  when  he  is  a  man  ;"  and  he  had  forgotten  an  English  one,  pro- 
ceeding from  good  nature  and  good  sense,  which  tells  us  by  what 
kind  of  discipline  Jack  may  be  made  a  dull  boy  :  "  Why,"  he  asks, 
"  should  he  learn  now  what  he  must  unlearn  by  and  by  ?"  Why  ? — 
for  the  same  reason  that  he  is  fed  with  milk  when  a  suckling,  be- 
cause it  is  food  convenient  for  him.  They  were  to  work  in  fair 
weather,  according  to  their  strength,  in  the  garden  :  on  rainy  days, 
in  the  house,  always  in  presence  of  a  master  ;  for  they  were  never, 
day  or  night,  to  be  alone.  This  part  of  his  system  Wesley  adopted 
from  the  great  school  at  Jena,  in  Saxony  ;  it  is  the  practice  of  Ca- 
tholic schools,  and  may  perhaps,  upon  a  comparison  of  evils,  be 
better  than  the  opposite  extreme  which  leaves  the  boys,  during  the 
greater  part  of  their  time,  wholly  without  superintendence.  At  a 
great  expense  of  instinct  and  enjoyment,  and  of  that  freedom  of  cha- 
racter without  which  the  best  character  can  only  obtain  from  us  a 
cold  esteem,  it  gets  rid  of  much  vice,  nmch  cruelty,  and  much  un- 
happiness.  Tiie  school  hours  were  from  seven  to  eleven,  and  from 
one  to  tive  :  eight  was  the  hour  for  going  to  bed  ;  they  slept  in  one 
dormitory,  each  in  a  separate  bed  ;  a  master  lay  in  the  same  room, 
and  a  lamp  was  kept  burning  there.  Their  food  was  as  simple  as 
possible,  and  two  days  in  the  week  no  meat  was  allowed. 

The  things  to  be  taught  there  make  a  formidable  catalogue  in  the 
founder's  plan  ;  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  ;  English,  French,  La- 
tin, Greek,  Hebrew  ;  history,  geography,  chronology,  rhetoric, 
logic,  ethics  ;  geometry,  algebra  ;  natural  philosophy,  and  metaphy- 
sics. No  Roman  author  was  to  be  read  who  had  lived  later  than  the 
Augustan  age,  except  certain  selections  from  Juvenal,  Persius,  and 
Martial.  This  was  carrying  classical  puritanismto  an  extreme  ;  and 
it  indicates  no  very  sound  judgment  that  Wesley  should  have  pre- 
ferred a  few  of  the  modern  Latin  writers  to  supply  the  place  of 
those  whom  he  rejected.  The  classics  which  were  retained  were 
to  be  carefully  expurgated  :  there  had  been  a  time  when  he  was  for 
interdicting  them  altogether,  as  improper  to  be  used  in  the  education 
of  Christian  youth,  but  this  folly  he  had  long  outgrown. 

He  was  enabled  to  establish  the  school  by  the  bounty  of  Lady 
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Maxwell,  one  of  his  few  converts  in  high  life.  She  was  of  the  family 
of  the  Brishanes,  in  Ayrshire  ;  was  married  to  Sir  Waiter  Maxwell 
at  the  age  of  17  ;  at  19  was  left  a  widow  ;  and,  six  weeks  alter  the 
"death  of  her  husband,  lost  her  son  and  only  child.  From  that  hour 
she  was  never  known  to  mention  either.  Weaned  from  tlie  world 
by  these  severe  dispensations,  she  looked  for  comfort  to  Him  who 
giveth  and  who  taketh  away  ;  and  vvliat  little  of  her  diary  has  ap- 
peared shows  more  of  high  enthusiastic  devotion,  iinmingled  and 
undebased,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  composition  of  the  kind. 
She  used  to  say,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Methodists,  she  should 
never  have  had  those  enjoyments  in  religion  to  which  she  had  at- 
tained ;  because  it  is  seldom  or  never  that  we  go  further  than  our 
instructors  teach  us.  It  was,  however,  many  years  before  she  for- 
mally joined  them,  and  she  never  forsook  the  church  of  Scot'-^:.;'. 
She  lived  to  be  the  oldest  member  of  the  Society.  The  school  was 
founded  long  before  she  became  a  member  ;  but  Wesley  had  no 
sooner  mentioned  his  design  to  her,  than  she  presented  him  with 
bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  500/.  and  told  him  to  begin  imme- 
diately. After  some  time  she  asked  how  the  building  was  going  on, 
and  whether  he  stood  in  need  of  further  assistance  ;  and  hearing 
that  a  debt  of  300/.  had  been  incurred,  though  he  desired  that  she 
would  not  consider  herself  under  any  obligation  in  the  business,  she 
immediately  gave  him  the  whole  sum. 

The  school  was  opened  in  1748  :  in  two  or  three  months  there 
•were  twenty-eight  scholars,  notwithstanding  the  strictness  of  the 
discipline  ;  and  so  little  was  economy  in  education  understood  in 
those  days,  that  there  was  an  establishment  of  six  masters  for  them. 
"  From  the  very  beginning,"  says  Wesley,  "  I  met  with  all  sorts  of 
discouragements.  Cavillers,  and  prophets  of  evil,  were  on  every 
side.  An  hundred  objections  were  made,  both  to  the  whole  design, 
and  every  particular  branch  of  it,  especially  by  those  from  whom  I 
had  reason  to  expect  better  things.  Notwithstanding  which,  through 
God's  help,  I  went  on  ;  wrote  an  English,  a  Latin,  a  Greek,  a  He- 
brew, and  a  French  grammar  ;  and  printed  Prcelectiones  Pneriles, 
with  many  other  books,  for  the  use  of  the  school."  In  making  his 
grammars,  Wesley  rejected  much  of  the  rubbish  with  which  such 
books  are  encumbered  :  they  might  have  been  simplified  still  further  ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Bell,  the  friend  of  children,  to  establish 
the  principle  in  education,  that  every  lesson  should  be  made  per- 
fectly intelligible  to  the  child. 

Upon  visiting  the  school  a  year  after  its  establishment,  he  found 
that  several  rules  had  been  habitually  neglected  ;  and  he  judged  it 
necessary  to  send  away  some  of  the  children,  and  suffer  none  to 
remain  who  were  not  clearly  satisfied  with  them,  and  determined  to 
observe  them  all.  By  the  second  year  the  scholars  had  been  redu- 
ced from  twenty-eight  to  eighteen  :  it  is  marvellous  indeed  that  any 
but  the  sons  of  the  preachers  should  have  remained  ;  that  any  pa- 
rents should  have  suffered  their  children  to  be  bred  up  in  a  manner 
which  would  inevitably,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  an  hundred, 
either  disgust  them  with  religion,  or  make  them  hypocrites.  "  I 
wonder,"  says  he,  "  how  1  am  withheld  from  dropping  the  whole 
design,  so  many  difficulties  have  continually  attended  it  ;  yet  if  this 
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counsel  is  of  God  it  shall  stand,  and  all  hinderances  shall  turn  into 
blessings."  The  house  was  in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy.  One 
of  the  masters  was  so  rough  and  disobliging,  that  the  children  were 
little  profited  by  him  :  a  second,  though  honest  and  diligent,  was 
rendered  contemptible  by  his  person  and  manner  :  the  third  had 
been  useful,  till  the  fourth  set  the  boys  against  him  ;  and  the  two 
others  were  weighed  down  by  the  rest,  who  neither  observed  the 
rules  in  the  school  nor  out  of  it.  To  crown  all,  the  housekeeper 
neglected  her  duty,  being  taken  up  with  thoughts  of  another  kind  ; 
and  the  four  maids  were  divided  into  two  parties.  This  pitiful  case 
he  published  for  the  information  of  the  Society,  and  cut  dov/n  the 
establishment  to  two  masters,  a  housekeeper,  and  a  maid.  Two  of 
the  elder  boys  were  dismissed  as  incorrigible,  out  of  four  or  five 
•who  were  ''  very  uncommonly  wicked,"  (a  very  uncommon  pro- 
portion of  wicked  boys  out  of  eighteen,)  and  five  more  soon  went 
away.  Still  it  went  on  badly  :  four  years  afterwards  he  speaks  of 
endeavouring  once  more  to  bring  it  into  order.  "  Surely,"  be  says, 
"  the  importance  of  this  design  is  apparent,  even  from  the  difficul- 
ties that  attend  it.  I  spent  more  money,  and  time,  and  care  on  this 
than  almost  any  design  I  ever  had  ;  and  still  it  exercises  all  the  pa- 
tience I  have.     But  it  is  worth  all  the  labour." 

Provision  had  thus  been  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  preach- 
ers' families,  and   the  education  of  their  sons.     A  Conference,  to 
■which  Wesley,  in  the  year  1744,  invited  his  brother  Charles,  four 
other  clergymen,  who   co-operated  with   him,  and   four  of  his  lay 
preachers,  was  from  that  time  held  annually,  and  became  the  gene- 
ral assembly,  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Society  were  examined  and 
determined.     They  began  their  first  meeting  by  recording  their  de- 
sire, "  that  all  things  might  be  considered  as  in  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  God  :   that  they  might  meet  with  a  single  eye,  and  as  little 
children  who  had  every  thing  to  learn  ;  that  every  point  which  was 
proposed  might  be  examined  to  the  foundation  ;  that  every  person 
might  speak  freely  whatever  was  in  his  heart  ;  and  that  every  ques- 
tion which  might  arise  should  be  thoroughly  debated  and  settled." 
There  was  no  reason,  they  said,  to  be  afraid  of  doing  this,  lest  they 
should  overturn  their  first  principles  :  for  if  they  were  false,  the 
sooner  they  were  overturned  the   better  ;  if  they  were  true,  they 
would  bear  the  strictest  examination.     They  determined,  in  the  in- 
termediate hours  of  this  Conference,  to  visit  none  but  the  sick,  and 
to  spend  all  the  time  that  remained  in  retirement;  giving  themselves 
to  prayer  for  one  another,  and  for  a  blessing  upon  this  their  labour. 
With   regard  to  the  judgment  of  the  majority,  they  agreed  that,  in 
speculative  things,  each  could  only  submit  so  far  as  his  judgment 
should  be  convinced  ;   and  that,  in  every  practical  point,  each  would 
submit,  so  far  as  he  could,  without  wounding  his  conscience.     Further 
than  this,  they  maintained,  a  Christian  could  not  submit  to  any  man 
or  number  of  men  upon  earth  ;  either  to  council,  bishop,  or  convo- 
cation.    And  this  was  that  grand  principle  of  private  judgment  on 
which   all  the  reformers  proceeded.     Every   man   must  judge   for 
himself;  because  every  man  must  give  an  account  for  himself  to 
God.     But  this  principle,  if  followed  to  its  full  extent,  is  as  unsafe 
and  as  untenable  as  the  opposite  extre'me  of  the  Romanists.     The 
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design  of  this  meeting  was  to  consider  what  to  teach,  how  to  teach, 
and  what  to  do  ;  in  other  words,  how  to  regulate  their  doctrines, 
discipline,  and  practice.  Here,  therefore,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
present  a  connected  account  of  each. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Wesley's  doctrines  and  opinions. 

Wesley  never  departed  willingly  or  knowingly  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England,  in  which  he  had  been  trained  up,  and  with 
which  he  was  conscientiously  satisfied,  after  full  and  free  inquiry. 
Upon  points  which  have  not  been  revealed,  but  within  the  scope  of 
reason,  he  formed  opinions  for  himself,  which  were  generally  clear, 
consistent  with  the  Christian  system,  and  creditable,  for  the  most 
part,  both  to  his  feelings  and  his  judgment.  But  he  laid  no  stress  up- 
on them,  and  never  proposed  them  for  more  than  they  were  worth. 
In  the  following  connected  view  of  his  scheme,  care  has  been  taken 
to  preserve  his  own  words,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of 
fidelity. 

The  moral,  or,  as  he  sometimes  calls  it,  the  Adamic  law,  he  tra- 
ced beyond  the  foundation  of  the  world,  to  that  period,  unknown  in- 
deed to  men,  but  doubtless  enrolled  in  the  annals  of  eternity,  when 
the  morning  stars  first  sang  together,  being  newly  called  into  exis- 
tence. It  pleased  the  Creator  to  make  these  His  first-born  sons  in- 
telligent beings,  that  they  might  know  Him  who  created  them.  For 
this  end  he  endued  them  with  understanding  to  discern  truth  from 
falsehood,  good  from  evil  ;  and,  as  a  necessary  result  of  this,  with  li- 
berty,— a  capacity  of  choosing  the  one  and  refusing  the  other.  By 
this  they  were  likewise  enabled  to  offer  Him  a  free  and  willing  ser- 
vice ;  a  service  rewardable  in  itself,  as  well  as  most  acceptable  t» 
their  gracious  Master.  The  law  which  he  gave  them  was  a  com- 
plete model  of  all  truth,  so  far  as  was  intelligible  to  a  finite  being; 
and  of  all  good,  so  far  as  angelic  natures  were  capable  of  embracing 
it.  And  it  was  His  design  herein  to  make  way  for  a  continued  in- 
crease of  their  happiness,  seeing  every  instance  of  obedience  to  that 
law  would  both  add  to  the  perfection  of  their  nature,  and  entitle 
them  to  a  higher  reward,  which  the  righteous  Judge  would  give  in 
its  season.  In  like  manner  when  God,  in  His  appointed  time,  had 
created  a  new  order  of  intelligent  beings,  when  He  had  raised  man 
from  the  dustof  the  earth,  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life,  and 
caused  him  to  become  a  living  soul,  He  gave  to  this  free  intelligent 
creature  the  same  law  as  to  his  first-born  children  ;  not  written,  in- 
deed, upon  tables  of  stone,  or  any  corruptible  substance,  but  engraven 
on  his  heart  by  the  finger  ofGod,  written  in  the  inmost  spirit  both  of 
men  and  angels,  to  the  intent  it  might  never  be  afar  ofl',  never  hard 
to  be  understood,  but  always  at  hand,  and  always  shining  with  clear 
light,  even  as  the  sun  in  the  midst  of  heaven.  Such  was  the  origi- 
nal of  the  law  of  God.  With  regard  to  man,  it  was  coeval  with  his  na- 
ture ;  but  with  regard  to  the  elder  sons  of  God,  it  shone  in  its  full 
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splendour,  "  or  ever  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  the  earth 
and  the  round  world  were  made." 

Man  was  made  holy,  as  he  that  created  him  is  holy  :  perfect,  as 
his  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect.  As  God  is  love,  so  man,  dwelling 
in  love,  dwelt  in  God,  and  God  in  him.  God  made  him  to  be  aii  im- 
age of  his  own  eternity.  To  man  thus  perfect,  God  gave  a  perfect 
law,  to  which  he  required  a  full  and  perfect  obedience.  He  requi- 
red full  obedience  in  every  point.  No  allowance  was  made  for  any 
falling  short  :  there  was  no  need  of  any,  man  being  altogether  equal 
to  the  task  assigned  him.  Man  disobeyed  this  law,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment he  died.  God  had  told  him,  "  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  of 
that  fruit  thou  shalt  surely  die."  Accordingly  on  that  day  he  did  die  : 
he  died  to  God,  the  most  dreadful  of  all  deaths.  He  lost  the  life  of 
God  :  he  was  separated  from  Him  in  union  with  whom  his  spiritual 
life  consisted.  His  soul  died.  The  body  dies  when  it  is  separated 
from  the  soul  ;  the  soul  when  it  is  separated  from  God  :  but  this 
separation  Adam  sustained  in  the  day — the  hour  when  he  ate  of  the 
forbidden  fruit.  The  threat  cannot  be  understood  of  temporal  death, 
without  impeaching  the  veracity  of  God.  It  must  therefore  be  un- 
derstood of  spiritual  death,  the  loss  of  the  life  and  image  of  God. — 
His  body  likewise  became  corruptible  and  mortal  ;  and  being  already 
dead  in  the  spirit,  dead  to  God,  dead  in  sin,  he  hastened  on  to  death 
everlasting,  to  the  destruction  both  of  body  and  soul,  in  the  lire  ne- 
ver to  be  quenched. 

Why  was  this  ?  Why  are  there  sin  and  misery  in  the  world  ?  Be- 
cause man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God  :  because  he  is  not  mere 
matter,  a  clod  of  earth,  a  lump  of  clay,  without  sense  or  understand- 
ing, but  a  spirit  like  his  Creator  ;  a  being  endued  not  only  with  sense 
and  understanding,  but  also  with  a  will.  Because,  to  crown  the  rest, 
he  was  endued  with  liberty,  a  power  of  directing  his  own  affections 
and  actions,  a  capacity  of  determining  for  himself,  or  of  choosing 
<Tood  or  evil.  Had  not  man  been  endued  with  this,  all  the  rest  would 
have  been  of  no  use.  Had  he  not  been  a  free,  as  well  as  an  intelli- 
gent being,  his  understanding  would  have  been  as  incapable  of  holi- 
ness, or  any  kind  of  virtue,  as  a  tree  or  a  block  of  marble.  And 
having  this  power  of  choosing  good  or  evil,  he  chose  evil.  But  in 
Adam  all  died,  and  this  was  the  natural  consequence  of  his  fall.  He 
was  more  than  the  representative  or  federal  head  of  the  human 
race. — (he  seed  and  souls  of  all  mankind  were  contained  in  him,  and 
therefore  partook  of  the  corruption  of  his  nature.  From  that  time 
every  man  who  is  born  into  the  world  bears  the  image  of  the  devil, 
in  pride  and  self-will, — the  image  of  the  beast,  in  sensual  appetites 
and  desires.  All  his  posterity  were,  by  his  act  and  deed,  entitled  to 
error,  guilt,  sorrow,  fear,  pain,  disease  and  death,  and  these  they 
have  inherited  for  their  portion.  The  cause  has  been  revealed  to 
us,  and  the  effects  are  seen  over  the  whole  world,  and  felt  in  the 
heart  of  every  individual.  But  this  is  no  ways  inconsistent  with  the 
justice  and  goodness  of  God,  because  all  may  recover  through  the 
Second  Adam,  whatever  they  lost  through  the  first.  Not  one  child 
of  man  finally  loses  thereby,  unless  by  his  own  choice.  A  remedy- 
has  been  provided  which  is  adequate  to  the  disease.  Yea,  more  than 
this,  mankind  have  gained  by  the  fall  a  capacity,  first,  of  being  more 
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holy  and   happy  on  earth  ;  and,  secondly,  of  being  more  happy  in 
heaven  thtm  otherwise  they  could  have  been.     For  if  mrui  had  not 

fallen,  there  must  have  been  a  blank  in  our  faith  and  in  our  love. 

There  could  have  been  no  such  thing  a?  faith  in  God  "  so  loving  the 
world,  that  he  gave  his  only  Son  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation  ;" 
no  faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  as  loving  us  and  giving  himself  for  us  ;  no 
faith  iu  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  renewing  the  image  of  God  in  our  hearts, 
or  raising  us  from  the  death  of  sin  unto  the  life  of  ri'^hteou-ness. — 
And  the  same  blank  must  likewise  have  been  in  our  love.  V\'e  could 
not  have  loved  the  Father  under  the  nearest  and  dearest  relation,  as 
delivering  up  his  Son  for  us  :  we  could  not  have  lovod  the  Son,  as 
bearing  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,  and  by  that  one  obla- 
tion of  himself  once  offered,  making  a  full  oblation,  sacrifice,  and  sa- 
tisfaction for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  :  we  could  not  have  loved 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  revealing  to  us  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  open- 
ing the  eyes  of  our  understandings,  bringing  us  out  of  darkness  into 
his  marvellous  light,  renewingthe  image  of  God  in  our  soul,  and  seal- 
ing us  unto  the  day  of  redemption.  So  that  what  is  now  in  the  sight 
of  God  pure  religion  and  uodtfiled,  would  then  have  had  no  being. 

The  fall  of  man  is  the  very  foundation  of  revealed  religion.  If 
this  be  taken  away,  the  Christian  system  is  subverted,  nor  will  it  de- 
serve so  honourable  an  appellation  as  that  of  a  cunningly  devised 
fable.  It  is  a  scriptural  doctrine  :  many  plain  texts  directly  teach 
it.  It  is  a  rational  doctrine,  thoroughly  consistent  with  sound  rea- 
son, though  there  may  be  some  circumstances  relating  to  it  which 
human  reason  cannot  fathom.  It  is  a  practical  doctrine,  having  the 
closest  connexion  with  the  life,  power,  and  practice  of  religion.  It 
leads  man  to  the  foundation  of  all  Christian  practice,  the  knowledge 
of  himself,  and  thereby  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Christ  cru- 
cified. It  is  an  experimental  doctrine.  The  sincere  Christian  car- 
ries the  proof  of  it  in  his  own  bosom. — Thus  Wesley  reasoned  ; 
and,  from  the  corruption  of  man's  nature,  or  in  his  own  view  of  the 
doctrine,  from  the  death  of  the  soul,  he  inferred  the  necessity  of  a 
New  Birth.  He  had  made  that  expression  obnoxious  in  the  season 
of  his  enthusiasm,  and  it  was  one  of  those  things  which  embarrassed 
him  in  his  sober  fnd  maturer  years  ;  but  he  had  committed  himself 
too  far  to  retract,  and,  therefore,  when  he  saw,  and  in  his  own  cool 
judgment  disapproved,  the  extravagancies  to  which  the  abuse  of  the 
term  had  led,  he  still  continued  to  use  it,  and  even  pursued  the  me- 
taphor through  all  its  bearings,  with  a  wantonness  of  ill-directed 
fancy,  of  which  this  is  the  only  instance  in  all  his  writings.  And  in 
attempting  to  reconcile  the  opinion  which  he  held  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  he  entangled  himself  in  contradictions,  like  a  man 
catching  at  all  arguments  when  defending  a  cause  which  he  knows 
to  be  weak  and  untenable. 

Connected  with  his  doctrine  of  the  New  Birth  was  that  of  Justi- 
fication, which  he  affirmed  to  be  inseparable  from  it,  yet  easily  to  be 
distinguished,  as  being  not  the  same,  but  of  a  widely  different  nature. 
In  order  of  time,  neither  of  these  is  before  the  other  ;  in  the  mo- 
ment we  are  justified  by  the  grace  of  God,  through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Jesus,  we  are  also  born  of  the  Spirit  ;  but,  in  order  of 
thinking,  as  it  is  termed,  Justification  precedes  the  New  Birth.     We 
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first  conceive  his  wrath  to  be  turned  away,  and  then  his  Spirit  to 
work  in  our  hearts.  Justitication  implies  only  a  rehitive,  the  New 
Birth  a  real  change.  God,  in  justifving  ns,  does  something /or  us  ; 
in  begetting  us  again,  He  does  the  work  in  us.  The  former  chan- 
ges our  outward  relation  to  God,  so  that  of  enemies  we  become 
children.  By  the  latter  our  inmost  souls  are  changed,  so  that  of 
sinners  we  become  saints.  The  one  restores  us  to  the  favour,  the 
other  to  the  image  of  God.  Justiiication  is  another  word  for  pardon. 
It  is  the  forgiveness  of  all  our  sins,  and,  what  is  necessarily  implied 
therein,  our  acceptance  with  God.  The  immediate  effects  are  the 
peace  of  God  ;  a  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding,  and  a  "  re- 
joicing in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God,  with  joy  unspeakabie  and  full 
of  glory."  And  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  justified,  yea,  in  that 
very  moment,  sanctification  begins.  In  that  instant  we  are  born 
again  ;  and  when  we  are  born  a^ain,  then  our  sanctification  begins, 
and  thenceforward  we  are  gradt.'ally  to  "  grow  up  in  him  who  is  our 
head."  This  expression,  says  Wesley,  points  out  the  exact  analogy 
there  is  between  natural  and  spiritual  things.  A  child  is  born  of  a 
woman  in  a  moment,  or,  at  least,  in  a  very  short  time.  Afterwards, 
he  gradually  and  slowly  grows,  till  he  attains  to  the  stature  of  a 
man.  In  like  manner  a  person  is  born  of  God  in  a  short  time,  if  not 
in  a  moment :  but  it  is  by  slow  degrees  that  he  afterwards  grows  up  to 
the  measure  of  the  full  stature  of  Christ.  The  same  relation, 
therefore,  which  there  is  between  our  natural  birth  and  our  growth, 
there  is  also  between  our  New  Birth  and  our  Sanctification.  And 
sanctification,  though  in  some  degree  the  immediate  fruit  of  justifi- 
cation, is   a  distinct  gift  of  God,   and  of  a  totally  different  nature. 

The  one  implies  what  God  does  for  us  through  his  Son  ;  the  other 
what  he  works  in  us  by  his  Spirit.  Men  are  no  more  able  of  them- 
selves to  think  one  good  thought,  to  speak  one  good  word,  or  do  one 
good  work,  after  justification,  than  before  they  were  justified. 
When  the  Lord  speaks  to  our  hearts  ths  second  time,  "  be  clean,'''' 
then  only  the  evil  root,  the  carnal  mind  is  destroyed,  and  sin  sub- 
sists no  more.  A  deep  conviction  that  there  is  yet  in  us  a  carnal 
mind,  shows,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  further  change.  If  there  be  no  such  second  change,  if  there 
be  no  instantaneous  deliverance  after  justification,  if  there  be  none 
but  a  gradual  work  of  God,  then  we  must  be  content,  as  well  as  we 
can,  to  remain  full  of  sin  till  death  ;  and  if  so,  we  must  remain 
guilty  till  death,  continually  deserving  punishment.  Thus  Wesley 
explains  a  doctrine  which,  in  his  old  age,  he  admitted  that  he  did  not 
find  a  profitable  subject  for  an  unawakened  congregation. 

This  deliverance,  he  acknowledged,  might  be  gradually  wrought 
in  some.  I  mean,  he  says,  in  this  sense,  they  do  not  advert  to  the 
particular  moment  wherein  sin  ceases  to  be.  But  it  is  infinitely  de- 
sirable, were  it  the  will  of  God,  that  it  should  be  done  instanta- 
neously ;  that  the  Lord  should  destroy  sin  in  a  moment,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye.  And  so  he  generally  does.  This,  Wesley  insisted, 
was  a  plain  fact,  of  which  there  was  evidence  enough  to  satisfy  any 
unprejudiced  person.  And  why  might  it  not  be  instantaneous  ?  he 
argued.  A  moment  is  to  Him  the  same  as  a  thousand  years.  He 
cannot  want  more  time  to  accomplish  whatever  is  his  will :  and  he 
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cannot  wait  or  stay  for  more  z:)orlhuiess  or  ^fitness  in  the  persons  he 
is  pleased  to  honour.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  t!ie  doctrine  and 
of  its  evidence,  it  was  a  powerful  one  in  Wesley's  hands.  To  the 
confidence,  he  says,  that  God  is  both  able  and  willing  to  rianclifv  us 
noza,  there  needs  to  be  added  one  thing  more,  a  divine  evidence  and 
conviction  that  he  doth  it.  In  that  hour  it  is  done.  "  Thou,  there- 
fore, look  for  it  every  moment  :  you  can  be  no  worse,  if  you  are  no 
better,  for  that  ex[Jcc(:ation  ;  for  were  you  to  be  disappointed  of  your 
hope,  still  you  lose  notliing.  But  you  shall  not  be  disappointed  of 
your  hope  ;  it  will  come,  it  will  not  tarry.  Look  for  it  then  every 
day,  every  hour,  every  moment.  Why  not  (liis  hour  ?  this  moment  ? 
Certainly  you  may  look  for  it  now,  if  you  believe  it  is  by  faith.  And 
by  this  token  you  may  surel}'  know  whether  you  seek  it  by  faith  or 
works.  If  by  works,  you  want  something  to  be  done  first,  before 
you  are  sanctified.  You  think  I  must  first  be,  or  do  thus  or  thus. 
Then  you  are  seeking  it  by  works  unto  this  day.  If  you  seek  it  by 
faith,  you  may  expect  it  as  you  are  ;  then  expect  it  7iou\  It  is  of 
importance  to  observe,  that  there  is  an  inseparable  connexion  be- 
tween these  three  points — expect  it  by  faith,  expect  it  as  yoti  are, 
and  expect  it  /jom.  To  deny  one  of  ihem  is  to  deny  them  all  :  to 
allow  one,  is  to  allow  them  all.  Do  you  believe  we  are  sanctified 
by  faith  ?  Be  true  then  to  your  principle,  and  look  for  this  blessing 
just  as  you  are,  neither  better  nor  worse  ;  as  a  poor  sinner,  that  has 
nothing  to  pay,  nothing  to  plead,  but '  Christ  died.''  And  if  you  look 
for  it  as  you  are,  then  expect  it  noxa.  Stay  for  nothing  !  Why 
should  you  ?  Christ  is  ready,  and  he  is  all  you  want.  He  is  waiting 
for  you  !  he  is  at  the  door.  Whosoever  thou  art  wbo  desirestlo  be 
forgiven,  first  believe.  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  then 
thou  shalt  do  all  things  well.  Say  not,  I  cannot  be  accepted  yet, 
because  I  am  not  good  enough.  Who  is  good  enough,  who  ever 
was,  to  merit  acceptance  at  God's  hands  ?  Say  not,  '  I  am  not  con- 
trite enough  :  I  am  not  sensible  enough  of  my  sins.'  I  know  it.  1 
would  to  God  thou  wert  more  sensible  of  them,  and  more  contrite  a 
thousand  fold  than  thou  art  !  But  do  not  stay  for  this.  It  may  be 
God  will  make  thee  so  :  not  before  thou  believest,  but  by  believing. 
It  may  be  thou  wilt  not  weep  much,  till  thou  lovest  much,  because 
thou  hast  had  much  forgiven." 

Upon  these  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  New  Birth  and  Justifica- 
tion by  Faith,  he  exliorted  his  disciples  to  insist  with  ail  l)oldness,  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  places  :  in  public,  those  who  were  called  thereto  ; 
and  at  all  opportunities  in  private.  But  what  is  faith  ]  "  Not  an 
opinion,"  said  Wesley,  "  nor  any  number  of  opinions  put  together, 
be  they  ever  so  true.  A  string  of  opinions  is  no  more  Christian  faith, 
than  a  string  of  beads  is  Christian  holiness.  It  is  not  an  assent  to 
any  opinion,  or  any  number  ofopinions.  A  man  may  assent  to  three, 
or  three-and-twenty  creeds  :  he  may  assent  to  all  the  OKI  and  New 
Testament,  (at  least  as  far  as  he  understands  them,)  and  yet  have  no 
Christian  faith  at  all.  The  faith  by  which  the  promise  is  attained  is 
represented  by  Christianity  as  a  power  wrought  by  the  Almighty  in 
an  immortal  spirit,  inhabiting  a  house  of  clay,  to  see  through  that 
veil  into  the  world  of  spirits,  into  things  invisible  and  eternal  :  a  pow- 
er to   discern  those  things   which,  with  eves  of  flesh  and  blood,  no 
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man  hath  seen,  or  can  see  ;  either  by  reason  of  their  nature,  whicli 
(though  they  surround  us  on  every  side)  is  not  perceivable  by  these 
gTO!^s  senses  ;  or  by  reason  of  their  distance,  as  being  yet  afar  off  in 
the  bosom  of  eternity.  It  showeth  what  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  could  it  before  enter  into  our  heart  to  conceive  ;  and 
all  this  in  tbe  clearest  light,  with  the  fullest  certainty  and  evidence. 
For  it  does  not  leave  us  to  receive  our  notice  by  mere  reflection  from 
the  dull  glass  of  sense,  but  resolves  a  thousand  enigmas  of  the  highest 
concern,  by  giving  faculties  suited  to  things  invisible.  It  is  the  eye 
of  the  new-born  soul,  whereby  every  true  believer  seeth  Him  who  is 
invisible."  It  is  the  ear  of  the  soul,  whereby  the  sinner  "  hears  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  God  and  lives;"  the  palate  of  the  soul,  (if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed,)  whereby  a  believer  "  tastes  the  good 
word  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  ;"  the  feeling  of  the  soul, 
whereby,  "  through  the  power  of  the  Highest  overshadowing  him," 
he  perceives  the  presence  of  Him  in  whom  he  lives,  and  moves,  and 
has  his  being,  and  t'eels  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  bis  heart.  It 
is  the  internal  evidence  of  Christianity,  a  perpetual  revelation, 
equally  strong,  equally  new,  through  all  the  centuries  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  incarnation,  and  passing  now,  even  as  it  has  done 
irom  the  beginning,  directly  from  God  into  the  believing  soul.  Do 
you  suppose  time  will  ever  dry  up  this  stream  .'  Oh  no  !  It  shall  ne- 
ver be  cut  off — 

I-jiihihif  ct  Itthrtur  in  omne  vohihilis  ttvHnt. 
It  flows,  and  as  it  flows,  lor  ever  will  flow  on. 

The  historical  evidence  of  revelation,  strong  and  clear  as  it  is,  is 
cognizable  by  men  of  learning  alone  ;  but  this  is  plain,  simple,  and 
level  to  the  lowest  capacity.  The  sum  is,  "  One  thing  I  know  :  I 
was  blind,  but  now  1  see  :"  an  argument  of  which  a  peasant,  a  vvo- 
man,  a  child,  may  feel  all  the  force.  The  traditional  evidence  gives 
an  account  of  what  was  transacted  far  away  and  long  ago.  The  in- 
ward evidence  is  intimately  present  to  all  persons,  at  all  times,  and  in 
all  places.  "  It  is  nigh  thee,  in  thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart,  if  thou 
beligvest  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  This,  then,  is  the  7-ecord,  this  is 
the  evidence,  emphatically  so  called,  that  God  hath  given  unto  vs  eter- 
nal life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son. 

Wh\'  then,  have  not  all  men  this  faith  ?  Because  no  man  is  able  to 
work  it  in  himself  :  it  is  a  work  of  omnipotence.  It  requires  no  less 
power  thus  to  quicken  a  dead  soul,  than  to  raise  a  body  that  lies  in 
the  grave.  It  is  a  new  creation  ;  and  none  can  create  a  soul  anew, 
but  He  who  at  lirst  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  May  not 
your  own  experience  teach  you  this  ?  said  Wesley.  Can  you  give 
yourself  this  faith  ?  Is  it  in  your  power  to  see,  or  hear,  or  taste,  or 
feci  God?  to  raise  in  yourself  any  perception  of  God,  or  of  an  invisi- 
ble world  ?  to  open  an  intercourse  between  yourself  and  the  world 
of  spirits?  to  discern  either  them  or  Him  that  created  them  ?  to 
burst  the  veil  that  is  on  your  heart,  and  let  in  the  light  of  eternity  ? 
You  know  it  is  not.  You  not  only  do  not,  but  cannot  (by  your  own 
strength)  thus  believe.  The  more  you  labour  so  to  do.  the  more  you 
will  be  convinced  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  It  is  the  free  gift  of  God, 
which  lie  bestows  not  on  those  who  are  rmorthy  of  bh  favour,  not  oa 
such  as  are  previously  holy,  and  so  Jit  to  be  crowned  with  all  the  bless- 
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mgs  of  his  goodness  ;  but  on  the  ungodly  and  unholy  ;  on  tliose  who, 
till  that  hour,  were  fit  only  for  everlasting  destruction  ;  those  in 
whom  was  no  good  thing,  and  whose  only  plea  was,  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner  !  No  merit,  no  goodness  in  man,  precedes  the  forgi- 
ving love  of  God.  His  pardoning  mercy  supposes  nothing  in  us  but  a 
sense  of  mere  sin  and  misery  ;  and  to  all  who  see  and  feel,  and  own 
their  wants,  and  their  utter  imbility  to  remove  them,  God  freely 
gives  faith,  for  the  sake  of  him  "  in  whom  he  is  always  well  pleased." 
Whosoever  thou  art,  O  man,  who  hast  the  sentence  of  death  in  thy- 
self, unto  thee  saith  the  Lord,  not,  "  Do  this,  perfectly  obey  all  my 
commands,  and  live  ;"  but  "  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved." 

Without  failli,  a  man  cannot  be  justified,  even  though  he  should 
liave  every  thing  else  ;  with  faith,  he  cannot  but  be  justified,  though 
every  thing  else  should  be  wanting.  This  justifying  faith  implies 
not  only  the  personal  revelation,  the  inward  evidence  of  Christianity, 
but  likewise  a  sure  and  firm  confidence  in  the  individual  believer 
that  Christ  died  for  his  sins,  loved  /nm,  and  gave  his  life  for  him. 
And  at  what  time  soever  a  sinner  thus  believes,  God  justifielh  him. 
Repentance,  indeed,  must  have  been  given  him  before  ;  but  that  re- 
pentance was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  deep  sense  of  the  want 
of  all  good,  and  the  presence  of  all  evil  ;  and  whatever  good  he 
hath  or  doth  from  that  hour  when  he  first  believes  in  God  through 
Christ,  faith  does  not  ^nt/,  but  hriii^.  Both  repentance,  and  fruits 
meet  for  repentance,  are  in  some  degree  necessary  to  justification  : 
but  they  are  not  necessary  in  the  same  sense  with  faith,  nor  in  the 
same  degree.  Not  in  the  same  degree,  for  these  fruits  are  only  ne- 
cessary conditionally,  if  there  be  time  and  opportunity  for  them. 
Not  in  the  same  se7ise  ;  for  repentance  and  its  fruits  are  only  remotely 
necessary^ — necessary  in  order  to  faith  ;  whereas  faith  is  immediately 
and  directly  necessary  to  justification.  In  like  manner,  faith  is  the 
only  condition  of  sanctification.  Every  one  that  believes  is  sanctified, 
whatever  else  he  has,  or  has  not.  In  other  words,  no  man  can  be 
sanctified  till  he  believes  ;  every  man  when  he  believes  is  sanctified. 

Here  Wesley  came  upon  perilous  ground. — We  must  be  holy  in 
heart  and  life,  before  we  can  be  conscious  that  we  are  so.  But  we 
must  love  God  before  we  can  be  holy  at  all.  We  cannot  love  Him 
till  we  know  that  He  loves  us  ;  and  this  we  cannot  know  till  his  Spi- 
rit witnesses  it  to  our  spirit.  The  testimony  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
must  therefore,  he  argued,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  be  antece- 
dent to  the  testimony  of  our  own  spirit.  But  he  perceived  that  many 
had  mistaken  the  voice  of  their  own  imagination  for  this  witness  of 
the  Spirit,  and  presumed  that  they  were  children  of  God,  while  they 
were  doing  the  works  of  the  devil.  And  he  was  not  surprised  that 
many  sensible  men,  seeing  the  effects  of  this  delusion,  should  lean 
toward  another  extreme,  and  question  whether  the  witness  of  the 
spirit  whereof  the  apostle  speaks,  is  the  privilege  of  ordinary  Chris- 
tians, and  not  rather  one  of  those  extraordinary  gifts,  ivhich  they 
suppose  belonged  only  to  the  apostle's  age.  Yet,  when  he  asks, 
"  How  may  one,  who  has  the  real  witness  in  himself,  distinguish  it 
from  presumption  ?"  he  evades  the  difficulty,  and  offers  a  declama- 
tory reply,  "  How,  I  pray,  do  you  distinguish  day  from  night  ?  H^ow 
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do  you  distinguish  light  from  darkness  ?  or  the  light  of  a  star  or  of  a 
glmimering  taper,  from  the  light  of  the  noon-day  sun."  This  is  the 
ready  answer  of  every  one  who  has  been  crazed  by  enthusiasm.  But 
Wesley  regarded  the  doctrine  as  one  of  the  glories  of  his  people,  as 
one  grand  part  of  the  testimony  which  God,  he  said,  had  given  theoi 
to  bear  to  all  mankind.  It  was  by  this  peculiar  blessing  upon  them, 
confirmed  by  the  experience  of  his  children,  that  this  great  evangeli- 
cal truth,  he  averred,  had  been  recovered,  which  had  been  for  many 
years  well  nigh  lost  and  forgotten. 

Xhese  notions  led  to  the  doctrine  of  Assurance,  which  he  had  de- 
fended so  pertinaciously  against  his  brother  Samuel.  But  upon  this 
.point  his  fervour  had  abated,  and  he  made  a  fairer  retraction  than 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  founder  of  a  sect.  "  Some,"  said  he, 
"are  fond  of  the  expression  ;  I  am  not  :  I  hardly  ever  use  it.  But  I 
will  simply  declare  (having  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  draw 
the  sword  of  controversy  concerning  it)  what  are  my  present  senti- 
ments with  regard  to  the  thing  which  is  usually  meant  thereby.  I  be- 
lieve a  few,  but  very  few  Christians,  have  an  assurance  from  God  of 
everlasting  salvation  :  and  that  is  the  thing  which  the  apostle  terms 
the  plerophory,  or  full  assurance  of  hope.  I  believe  more  have 
such  an  assurance  of  being  now  in  the  favour  of  God,  as  excludes  all 
doubt  and  fear  :  and  this,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  is  what  the  apostle 
means  by  the  plerophory,  or  full  assurance  of  fliith.  I  believe  a 
consciousness  of  being  in  the  favour  of  God  (which  I  do  not  term 
plerophory,  or  full  assurance,  since  it  is  frequently  weakened,  nay, 
perhaps  interrupted  by  returns  of  doubt  or  fear)  is  the  common  pri- 
vilege of  Christians,  fearing  God,  and  working  righteousness.  Yet.I 
do  not  aftirm  there  are  no  exceptions  to  this  general  rule.  Possibly 
some  may  be  in  the  favour  of  God,  and  yet  go  mourning  all  the  day 
long.  (But  I  believe  this  is  usually  owing  either  to  disorder  of  bo- 
dy, or  ignorance  of  the  gospel  promises.)  Therefore  I  have  not,  for 
many  years,  thought  a  consciousness  of  acceptance  to  be  essential  to 
justifying  faith.  And  after  I  have  thus  explained  myself  once  for 
all,  I  think,  without  any  evasion  or  ambiguity,  1  am  sure  without  any 
self-contradiction,  I  hope  all  reasonable  men  will  be  satisfied:  and 
whoever  will  still  dispute  with  me  on  this  head,  must  do  it  for  dispu- 
ting's  sake." 

I'he  doctrine  of  Perfection  is  not  less  perilous,  sure  as  the  ex- 
pression was  to  be  mistaken  by  the  ignorant  people  to  whom  his  dis- 
courses were  addressed.  This  too,  was  a  doctrine  which  he  had 
preached  with  inconsiderate  ardour  at  the  commencement  of  his  ca- 
reer ;  and  which,  as  he  grew  older,  cooler,  and  wiser,  he  modified 
and  softened  down,  so  as  almost  to  explain  it  away.  He  defined  it  to 
be  a  constant  communion  with  God,  which  fills  the  heart  with  hum- 
ble love  ;  and  to  this,  he  insisted,  that  every  believer  might  attain. 
Yet,  he  admitted,  that  it  did  not  include  a  power  never  to  think  a 
useless  thought',  nor  speak  a  useless  word.  Such  a  perfection  is  in- 
consistent with  a  corruptible  body,  which  makes  it  impossible  always 
to  think  right  :  if,  therefore,  Christian  perfection  implies  this,  he  ad- 
mitted that  we  must  not  expect  it  till  after  death  : — to  one  of  his  fe- 
male disciples,  who  seems  to  have  written  to  him  under  a  despond- 
ing sense  ©f  her  imperfection,  he  replied  in  these  terms  :    "  I  want 
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you,"  he  added,  "  to  be  all  love.  This  is  the  perfection  I  believe 
and  teach  ;  and  this  perfection  is  consistent  with  a  thousand  nervous 
disorders,  which  that  liigh-strained  perfection  is  not.  Indeed  my 
judgment  is,  that  (in  this  case  particuhirly)  to  overdo  is  to  undo  ;  and 
that  to  set  perfection  too  high,  is  the  most  efl'ectual  way  of  driving  it 
out  of  the  world."  In  like  manner  he  justified  the  word  to  Bishop 
Gibson,  by  explaining  it  to  mean  less  than  it  expressed  ;  so  that  the 
Bishop  replied  to  him,  "  Why,  Mr.  Wesley,  if  this  is  what  you  mean 
by  perfection,  who  can  be  against  it?"  "Man,"  he  says,  "in  his 
present  state,  can  no  more  attain  Adamic  than  angelic  perfection. — 
The  perfection  of  which  man  is  capable,  while  he  dwells  in  a  cor- 
ruptible body,  is  the  complying  with  that  kind  command,  '  My  son, 
give  me  thy  heart  !'  It  is  the  loving  the  Lord  his  God,  with  all  his 
heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  mind."  But  these  occa- 
sional explanations  did  not  render  the  general  use  of  the  word  less 
mischievous,  or  less  reprehensible.  Ignorant  hearers  took  it  for 
vphat  it  appeared  to  mean  ;  and  what,  from  the  mouths  of  ignorant  in- 
structors, it  was  intended  to  mean.  It  flattered  their  vanity  and  their 
spiritual  pride,  and  became  one  of  the  most  popular  tenets  of  the  Me- 
thodists, precisely  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  objectionable.  Wes- 
ley himself  repeatedly  finds  fault  with  his  preachers,  if  they  neglect- 
ed to  enforce  a  doctrine  so  well  adapted  to  gratify  their  hearers.  In 
one  place  he  says,  "  the  more  1  converse  with  the  believers  in  Corn- 
wall, the  more  am  1  convinced  that  they  have  sustained  great  loss  for 
want  of  hearing  the  doctrine  of  Christian  Perfection  clearly  and 
strongly  enforced.  I  see  wherever  this  is  not  done,  the  believers 
grow  dead  and  cold.  Nor  can  this  be  prevented,  but  by  keeping  up 
in  them  an  hourly  expectation  of  being  perfected  in  love.  I  say  an 
hourly  expectation  ;  for  to  expect  it  at  death,  or  some  time  hence,  is 
much  the  same  as  not  expecting  it  at  all."  And  on  another  occasion 
he  writes  thus  :  "  Here  I  found  the  plain  reason  why  the  work  of 
God  had  gained  no  ground  in  this  circuit  all  the  year.  The  preach- 
ers had  given  up  the  Methodist  testimony.  Either  they  did  not  speak 
of  perfection  at  all,  (the  peculiar  doctrine  committed  to  our  trust,) 
or  they  spoke  of  it  only  in  general  terms,  without  urging  the  belie- 
vers to  go  on  to  perfection,  and  to  expect  it  every  moment  :  and 
wherever  this  is  not  earnesti}'  done,  the  work  of  God  does  not  pros- 
per. As  to  the  word  perfection,"  said  he,  "  it  is  scriptural,  there- 
fore neither  you  nor  I  can,  in  conscience,  object  to  it,  unUiss  we 
would  send  the  Holy  Ghost  to  school,  and  teach  Him  to  speak  who 
made  the  tongue."  Thus  it  was  that  he  attempted  to  justify  to  oth- 
ers, and  to  himself  also,  the  use  of  language,  for  persevering  in  which, 
after  the  intemperance  of  his  enthusiasm  had  abated,  there  can  be  no 
excuse,  seeing  that  all  he  intended  to  convey  by  the  obnoxious  term 
might  have  been  expressed  without  olTcnding  the  judicious,  or  delu- 
ding the  ignorant  and  indiscreet. 

Wesley  was  not  blind  to  the  tendency  of  these  doctrines.  "  The 
true  gospel,"  said  he,  "  touches  the  very  edge  both  of  Calvinism  and 
Antinomianism,so  that  nothing  but  the  mighty  power  of  God  can  i)re- 
vent  our  sliding  into  the  one  or  the  other."  Many  of  his  associatef- 
and  followers  fell  into  both.  He  always  declared  himself  clearly  and 
strongly  against  both  ;  though  at  the  expensc^of  some  inconsisten- 
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ey,  when  he  preached  of  a  sanctification  which  left  the  subject  liable 
to  sin,  of  an  assurance  which  was  not  assured,  and  of  an  itnperfect 
perfection.  But  his  real  opinion  could  not  be  mistaken  ;  and  few 
raen  have  combated  these  pestilent  errors  with  more  earnestness  or 
more  success.  He  never  willingly  engaged  in  those  subtle  and  un- 
profitable discussions  which  have  occasioned  so  much  dissention  in  the 
Christian  world  ;  but  upon  those  points  in  which  speculation  is  al- 
lowable, and  error  harmless,  he  freely  indulged  his  imagination. 

It  was  his  opinion  that  there  is  a  chain  of  beings  advancing  by  de- 
grees from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  point, — from  an  atom  of  unor- 
ganized matter,  to  the  highest  of  the  archangels  ;  an  opinion  conso- 
nant to  the  philosophy  of  the  bards,  and  confirmed  by  science,  as  far 
as  our  physiological  knowledjie  extends.  He  believed  in  the  minis- 
try both  of  good  and  evil  angels  ;  but  whether  every  man  had  a  guar- 
dian angel  to  protect  him,  as  the  Romanists  hold,  and  a  malignant 
demon  continually  watching  to  seduce  him  into  the  ways  of  sin  and 
death,  this  he  considered  as  undetermined  by  revelation,  and  there- 
fore doubtful.  Evil  thoughts  he  held  to  be  infused  into  the  minds  of 
men  by  the  evil  principle  ;  and  that "  as  no  good  is  done,  or  spoken,  or 
thought  by  any  man,  without  the  assistance  of  God  working  together  in 
and  withthose  that  believe  in  him;"  sothere  is  no  evil  done,  or  spoken, 
or  thought,  without  the  assistance  of  the  dfvil,  "  who  worketh  with 
energy  in  the  children  of  unbelief.  And  certainly,"  said  he,  "it  is 
as  easy  for  a  spirit  to  speak  to  our  heart,  as  for  a  man  to  speak  to 
our  ears.  But  sometimes  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
thoughts  which  he  infuses  from  our  own  thoughts,  those  which  he 
injects  so  exactly  resembling  those  which  naturally  arise  in  our  own 
minds.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  may  distinguish  one  from  the  other 
by  this  circumstance  :  the  thoughts  which  naturally  arise  in  our 
minds  are  generally,  if  not  always,  occasioned  by,  or,  at  least,  con- 
nected with  some  inward  or  outward  circumstance  that  went  before  ; 
but  those  that  are  preternaturally  suggested,  have  frequently  no  re- 
lation to,  or  connexion  (at  least  none  that  we  are  able  to  discern) 
with,  any  thing  which  preceded.  On  the  contrary,  they  shoot  in,  as 
it  were,  across,  and  thereby  show  that  they  are  of  a  different  growth." 

His  notions  of  diabolical  agency  went  further  than  this  ;  he  im- 
puted to  it  many  of  the  accidents  and  discomforts  of  life— disease, 
bodily  hurts,  storms  and  earthquakes,  and  nightmare  :  he  believed 
that  epilepsy  was  often,  or  alvvaj's,  the  effect  of  possession,  and  that 
most  madmen  were  demoniacs.  A  belief  in  witchcraft  naturally  fol- 
lowed from  these  premises  ;  but,  after  satisfying  his  understanding 
that  supernatural  acts  and  appearances  are  consistent  with  the  order 
©f  the  universe,  sanctioned  by  Scripture,  and  proved  by  testimony 
too  general  and  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  he  invalidated  his  own  au- 
thority, by  listening  to  the  most  absurd  tales  with  implicit  credulity, 
and  recording  them  as  authenticated  facts.  He  adhered  to  the  old 
opinion,  that  the  devils  were  the  gods  of  the  heathen  ;  and  he  main- 
tained, that  the  words  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which  have  been  ren- 
dered evil,  mean,  in  the  original,  the  wicked  one,  "  emphatically  so 
called,  the  prince  and  god  of  this  world,  who  works  with  mighty 
power  in  the  children  of  disobedience." 

One  of  his  most  singular  notions  was  coacerning  the  day  pf  judg- 
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ment.  lie  thought  it  probable  that  its  duration  would  be  several 
thousand  years,  that  the  place  would  be  above  the  earth,  and  that  the 
circumstances  of  every  individual's  life  would  then  be  brought  forth 
in  full  view,  together  with  all  their  tempers,  and  all  the^  desires, 
thoughts,  and  intents  of  their  hearts.  This  he  thoui;lit  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  full  display  of  the  glory  of  God,  for  the  clear  and 
perfect  manifestation  of  his  wisdom,  justice,  power,  and  merry, 
"Then  only,"  he  argued,  "  when  God  had  brought  to  light  all  the 
hidden  things  of  darkness,  will  it  be  seen  that  wise  and  good  were 
all  his  ways  ;  that  he  saw  through  the  thick  cloud,  and  govf  rned  all 
things  by  the  wise  counsel  of  his  own  will  ;  that  nothing  was  left  to 
chance  or  the  caprice  of  men,  but  God  disposed  all  strongly,  and 
wrought  all  into  one  connected  chain  of  justice,  mercy,  and  truth." 
Whether  the  earth  and  the  material  heavens  would  be  consumed  by 
the  general  conflagration,  and  |)ass  away,  or  be  transmuted  by  the 
fire  into  that  sea  of  glass  like  unto  crystal,  which  is  described  in  the 
Apocalypse  as  extending  before  the  throne,  we  could  neither  af6rm 
nor  deny,  he  said  ;  but  we  should  know  hereafter.  He  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  millennium  to  be  scriptural  ;  but  he  never  fell  into 
those  wild  and  extravagant  fancies,  in  which  speculations  of  this  kind 
so  frequently  end.  The  Apocalypse  is  the  favourite  study  of  crazy 
religionist?  ;  but  Wesley  says  of  it,  "  Oh,  how  little  do  we  know  oC 
this  deep  book  !  at  least,  how  little  do  1  know  !  I  can  barely  conjec- 
ture, not  atlirm,  any  one  point  concerning  that  part  of  it  which  is  yet 
unfulfilled." 

He  entertained  some  interesting  opinions  concerning  the  brute 
creation,  and  derived  whatever  evils  inferior  creatures  endure,  or 
inflict  upon  each  other,  from  the  consequence  of  the  Fall.  In  Pa- 
radise they  existed  in  a  state  of  happiness,  enjoying  will  and  liberty  : 
their  passions  and  aff'ections  were  regular,  and  their  choice  always 
guided  by  their  understanding,  which  was  perfect  in  its  kind.  "  What," 
says  he,  "  is  the  barrier  between  men  and  brutes — the  line  which 
they  cannot  pass  ?  It  is  not  reason.  Set  aside  that  ambiguous  term  ; 
exchange  it  for  the  plain  word  understanding,  and  who  can  deny  that 
brutes  have  this  ?  We  may  as  well  deny  that  they  have  sight  or  hearing. 
But  it  is  this  :  man  is  capable  of  loving  God  ;  the  inferior  creatures  are 
not.  We  have  no  ground  to  believe  that  they  are  in  any  degree  capable 
of  knowing,  loving,  or  obeying  God.  This  is  the  specific  difference 
between  man  and  brute — the  great  gulf  which  they  cannot  pass 
over.  And  as  a  loving  obedience  to  God  was  the  perfection  of  man, 
so  a  loving  obedience  to  man  was  the  perfection  of  brutes."  While 
this  continued,  they  were  happy  after  their  kind,  in  the  right  state 
and  the  right  use  of  all  their  faculties.  Evil  and  pain  had  not  enter- 
ed into  paradise  ;  and  they  were  immortal;  for  "  God  made  not 
death,  neither  hath  he  pleasure  in  the  death  of  any  living."  How 
true,  then,  is  that  word,  *'  God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made, 
and  behold  it  was  very  good." 

But  as  all  the  blessings  of  God  flowed  through  man  to  the  inferior 
creatures,  those  blessings  were  cut  ofl'when  man  made  himself  inca- 
pable of  transmitting  them,  and  all  creatures  were  then  subjected  to 
sorrow,  and  pain,  and  evil  of  every  kind.  It  is  probable  that  the 
meaner  creatures  sustained  much  loss,  even  in  the  lower  faculties  of 
their  corporeal  powers  :  they  suffered  more  in  their  understanding. 
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and  still  more  in  their  liberty,  their  passions,  and  their  will.  The 
very  foundations  of  their  nature  were  turned  upside  down.  As  man 
is  deprived  of  his  perfection,  his  loving  obedience  to  God,  so  brutes 
are  deprived  of  their  perfection,  their  loving  obedience  to  man.  The 
far  greater  part  flee  from  his  hated  presence  ;  others  set  him  at  de- 
fiance, and  destroy  him  when  they  can  ;  a  few  only  retain  more  or 
less  of  their  original  disposition,  and,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  still 
love  him  and  obey  him.  And  in  consequence  of  the  first  transgres- 
sion, death  came  upon  the  whole  creation  ;  and  not  death  alone,  but 
all  its  train  of  preparatory  evils,  pain,  and  ten  thousand  sufferings  ; 
nor  these  only,  but  likewise  those  irregular  passions,  all  those  un- 
lovely tempers,  which  in  man  are  sins,  and  even  in  brutes  are 
sources  of  misery,  passed  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and 
remain  in  all,  except  the  children  of  God.  Inferior  creatures  tor- 
ment, persecute,  and  devour  each  other,  and  all  are  tormented  and 
persecuted  by  man.  But,  says  Wesley,  will  the  creature,  will  even  the 
brute  creation  always  remain  in  this  deplorable  condition  ?  God  forbid 
lliat  we  should  affirm  this,  yea,  or  even  entertain  such  a  thought.-r- 
While  the  whole  creation  groaneth  together,  whether  men  attend  or 
not.  their  groans  are  not  dispersed  in  idle  air,  but  enter  into  the  ears 
ef  Him  that  made  them.  Away  with  vulgar  prejudices,  and  let  the 
plain  word  of  God  take  place  !  "  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  : 
and  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying.  Nei- 
ther shall  there  be  any  more  pain  ;  for  the  former  things  are  passed 
away."  This  blessing  shall  take  place  ;  not  on  men  alone,  (there  is 
1)0  such  restriction  in  the  text,)  but  on  every  creature  according  to 
its  capacity.  The  whole  brute  creation  will  then  undoubtedly  be 
restored  to  all  that  they  have  lost,  and  with  a  large  increase  of  facul- 
ties. They  will  be  delivered  from  all  unruly  passions,  from  all  evil, 
and  all  suffering. — And  what  if  it  should  then  please  the  all-wise,  the 
all-gracious  Creator,  to  raise  them  higher  in  the  scale  of  beings? 
What  if  it  should  please  Him,  when  he  makes  us  equal  to  angels, 
to  make  them  what  we  are  now,  creatures  capable  of  God,  capable 
ofknovving,  and  loving,  and  enjoying  the  author  of  their  being? 

Some  teacher  of  materialism  had  asserted,  that  if  man  had  an  im- 
material soul,  so  had  the  brutes  ;  as  if  this  conclusion  reduced  that 
opinion  to  a  manifest  absurdity.  "  I  will  not  quarrel,"  said  Wesley, 
"  with  any  that  think  they  have.  Nay,  I  wish  he  could  prove  it  ; 
and  surely  1  would  rather  allow  them  souls,  than  I  would  give  up  my 
own."  He  cherished  this  opinion,  because  it  furnished' a  full  an- 
swer to  a  plausible  objection  against  the  justice  of  God.  That  jus- 
tice might  seem  to  be  impugned  by  the  sufferings  to  which  brute  ani- 
mals are  subject  ;  those,  especially,  who  are  under  the  tyranny  of 
brutal  men.  But  the  objection  vanishes,  if  we  consider  that  some- 
thing better  remains  after  death  for  these  poor  creatures  also.  This 
good  end,  he  argued,  was  answered  by  thus  speculating  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  we  so  imperfectly  understand  ;  and  such  speculations 
might  soften  and  enlarge  our  hearts. 

The  kindness  of  Wesley's  nature  is  apparent  in  this  opinion,  and 
that  same  kindness  produced  in  him  a  degree  of  charity,  which  has 
seldom  been  found  in  those  who  aspire  to  reform  a  church  or  to  esta- 
blish a  sect.     "  We  may-^  die."  he  says,  "  without  the  knowledge  of 
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Many  truths,  and  yet  be  carried  into  Abraham's  bosom  ;  but  if  we 
die  without  love,  what  will  knowledge  avail?  Just  as  much  as  it 
avails  the  devil  and  his  angels  !  I  will  not  quarrel  with  you  about  any 
opinion;  only  see  that  your  heart  be  right  towards  God,  that  you 
know  and  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  you  love  your  neii:;bbour, 
and  walk  as  your  master  walked,  and  I  desire  no  more.  I  nm  sick 
of  opinions  :  I  am  weary  to  bear  them  :  my  soul  loathes  this  frothy 
food.  Give  me  solid  and  substantial  religion  :  give  me  an  humble, 
gentle  lover  of  God  and  man  ;  a  man  full  of  mercy  and  good  failh, 
without  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy  ;  a  man  laying  himself  out 
in  the  work  of  faith,  the  patience  of  hope,  the  labour  of  love.  Let 
my  soul  be  with  these  Christians,  wheresoever  they  are,  and  what- 
soever opinion  they  are  of.  '  Whosoever'  thus  'doth  tlie  will  of  my 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and 
mother.'  This  temper  of  mind  led  him  to  judge  kindly  of  the  *Ro- 
manists,  and  of  fheretics  of  every  description,  wherever  a  Christian 
disposition  and  a  virtuous  life  were  found.  He  published  the  lives 
of  several  Catholics,  and  of  one  ;j:Socinian,  for  the  edification  of  his 
followers.  He  believed  not  only  that  heathens,  who  did  their  duty 
according  to  their  knowledge,  were  capable  of  eternal  life  ;  but  even 
that  a  communion  with  the  spiritual  world  had  sometimes  been  vouch- 
safed them.  Thus,  he  affirmed,  that  the  demon  of  Socrates  was  a 
ministering  angel,  and  that  Marcus  Antoninus^  received  good  inspi- 

'  "  I  read  the  deaths  of  some  of  the  order  of  La  Trappe.  I  am  amazed  at  the  allowance  which 
God  makes  for  invincible  ignorance. — Notwithstanding  the  mixture  of  superstition  which  appears 
in  every  one  of  these,  yet  what  a  strong  vein  ofpietvruns  through  all!  What  deep  experience  of 
the  inward  work  of  God,  of  righteousness  peace,  and. joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost." 

"  In  riding  from  Kvesham  to  Bristol,  I  read  over  that  surprising  book,  the  Life  of  Ignatius  Loy- 
ola ;  surely  one  of  the  greatest  men  tliat  ever  w  as  engaged  in  the  support  of  so  bad  a  ciiuse  I  I  won- 
der any  man  should  judge  him  to  bean  enthusiast: — no;  but  he  knew  the  people  with  whom  he 
bad  to  do  ;  and  setting  out,  like  Count  Zinzendorf,  with  a  full  persuasion  that  he  might  use  guile 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God,  or  (which  he  thought  tlie  same  thing)  the  interest  of  his  churcli,  he 
acted  in  all  things  consistent  with  his  principles." 

t  Of  Pelagius  he  says,  "by  all  I  can  pick  up  from  ancient  authors,  I  guess  he  was  both  a  wLseanil 
-a  holy  man  ;  that  we  know  nothing  but  his  name,  for  his  writings  are  all  destroyed — not  one  line  of 
them  left."  So,  too,  he  says  of  some  heretics  of  an  earlier  age ;  "  by  reflecting  on  an  oild  book 
which  I  had  read  in  this  Journey,  'The  General  Delusion  of  Christians  with  regard  to  rio|)liecy,'  I 
was  fully  convinced  of  what  I  had  long  suspected  ;  1st,  that  the  Montanists,  in  the  scconi  and  tjnrd 
centuries,  were  real  scriptural  (Jhristians;  and  2d,  tliat  the  grand  reason  why  the  miraculous  gifts 
were  so  soon  withdrawn,  was  not  only  that  faith  and  holiness  were  well  nigh  lost,  but  that  dry,  for- 
mal, orthodox  men  began,  even  then,  to  ridicule  w  halever  gifts  Ihey  had  not  themselves,  and  to  de- 
cry them  all,  as  either  madness  or  imposture"  lie  vindicated  Servetus  also.  "Being,"  he  says, 
•'  in  the  Bodleian  library,  1  light  on  Mr.  Calvin's  account  of  the  case  of  Michael  Servetus,  several  of 
whose  letters  lie  occasionally  inserts,  wherein  Servetus  often  declares  in  terms,  '  I  believe  llie  Fa- 
ther is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is  God.'  Mr.  Calvin,  however,  paints  him  such  a 
monster  as  never  was :  an  Arian,  a  blasphemer, and  w hat  not ;  besides  strewing  ovir  him  his  (low- 
ers o(  dog,  devil,  swine,  and  so  on,  which  are  the  usual  appellations  he  gives  to  his  opponents.  Hut 
still  he  utterly  denies  his  being  the  cause  of  Servetus's  death.  'No,'  says  he, '  I  only  advijed  our 
"magistrates,  as  having  a  right  to  restrain  heretics  by  the  sword,  to  seize  upon  and  try  that  arch-he- 
retic ibut,  after  he  was  condemned,  I  said  not  one  word  about  his  execution.'" 

He  reverts  to  this  subject  in  his  Remarks  upon  a  Tract  by  Dr.  Erskine.  "  That  Michael  Servetus 
was  '  one  of  the  wildest  Anti-Trinitarians  that  ever  appeared,'  is  by  no  means  clear.  I  doubl  of  it, 
on  the  authority  of  Calvin  himself,  who  certainly  was  not  prejudiced  in  his  favour.  For,  if  Calvin 
does  not  misquote  his  words,  he  was  no  Anti-Trinitarian  at  all.  Calvin  himself  gives  a  quotation 
from  one  of  his  letters,  in  which  he  expressly  declares,  'I  do  believe  the  Father  is  God,  the  Si.n  is 
God,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  istjod  ;  but  I  dare  not  use  the  word  Trinity,  or  person.'  I  dare,  an(t  I 
think  them  very  good  words;  but  I  should  think  it  vei7  hard  to  be  burnt  alive  for  not  tisii.g  tliem, 
especially  with  a  slow  fire,  made  of  moist  green  wood.  I  believe  Calvin  was  a  great  instrument  of 
God  ;  and  that  he  was  a  wise  and  pious  man  ;  but  I  cannot  but  advise  those  who  love  bis  memory, 
to  let  Servetus  alone." 

t  Thomas  Firinin.  Wesley  prefaces  the  life  of  this  good  man  iit  his  magazine  with  these  words 
•'I  was  exceedingly  struck  at  reading  the  following  life, having  long  settled  it  in  my  iidnd,  that  ihe 
entertaining  wrong  notions  concerning  the  Trinity,  w.is  inconsistent  with  real  piety.  But  I  cannot 
argue  against  matter  of  fact.  I  dare  not  deny  that  Mr.  Firrain  was  a  pious  iifan,  although  his  no- 
tions of  the  Trinity  were  quite  erroneous." 

§"  I  read  to-day,  part  of  the  meditations  of  Marcus  Antoninus.  What  a  strange  empernr;  and 
what  a  strange  heathen  1  giving  thanlis  to  Ood  for  all  Ihe  good  things  he  enjoyed  !  in  particular 
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rations,  as  lie  has  asserted  of  himself.  And  where  there  was  no  such 
individual  excellence,  as  in  these  signal  instances,  he  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  any  man  could  be  precluded  fronrj  salvation  hy  the  accident 
of  his  birth-place.  Upon  this  point  he  vindicated  divine  justice,  by 
considering  the  ditlerent  relation  in  which  the  Almighty  stands  to  his 
creatures,  as  a  creator  and  as  a  governor.  As  a  creator,  he  acts  in 
all  things  according  to  his  own  sovereign  will  :  in  that  exercise  of  his 
power,  justice  can  have  no  place  ;  for  nothing  is  due  to  what  has  no 
being.  According,  therefore,  to  his  own  good  pleasure,  he  allots 
the  time,  the  place,  the  circumstances  for  the  birth  of  each  indivi- 
dual, and  gives  them  various  degrees  of  understanding  and  of  know- 
ledge, diversitied  in  numberless  ways.  "  It  is  hard  to  sa}!  how  far 
this  <'Xtends  :  what  an  amazing  difference  there  is  between  one  born 
and  bred  up  in  a  pious  Enghsh  family,  and  one  born  and  bred  among 
the  Hottentots.  Only  we  are  sure  the  difference  cannot  be  so  great, 
as  to  necessitate  one  to  be  s^ood,  or  the  other  to  be  evil  ;  to  force 
one  into  everlasting  glory,  or  the  other  into  everlasting  burnings." 
For,  as  a  governor,  the  Almighty  cannot  possibly  act  according  to 
his  own  mere  sovereign  will  ;  but,  as  he  has  expressly  told  us,  ac- 
cording to  the  invariable  rules  both  of  justice  and  mercy.  Whatso- 
ever, therefore,  it  hiiih  pleased  him  to  do  of  his  sovereign  pleasure 
as  Creator,  he  will  jud^e  the  world  in  righteousness,  and  every  man 
therein,  according  to  the  strictest  justice.  He  will  punish  no  man 
for  doing  any  thing  which  he  could  not  possibly  avoid  ;  neither  for 
omitting  any  thing  which  he  could  not  possibly  do." 

VV^esley  was  sometimes  led  to  profess  a  different  doctrine,  in  con- 
sequence of  discussing  questions  which  serve  rather  to  sharpen  the 
di?^putatious  faculties  than  to  improve  a  Christian  disposition.  Thus, 
he  has  affirmed,  in  the  Minutes  of  Conference,  that  a  Heathen,  a  Pa- 
pist, or  a  Church-of-England-man,  if  they  die  without  being  sancti- 
fied, according  to  his  notions  of  sanctification,  cannot  see  the  Lord. 
And  to  the  question.  Can  an  unbeliever,  whatever  he  be  in  other  re- 
spects, challenge  any  thing  of  (Jod's  justice  ?  The  answer  is,  "  abso- 
lutely nothing  but  hell."  But  the  hiiniaiier  opinion  was  more  con- 
genial to  his  temper,  and  in  that  better  opinion  he  rested. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

UISCIPLINE  OF  THE  METHODISTS. 

It  is  less  surprising  that  Wesley  should  have  obtained  so  many  fol- 
lowers, than  that  he  should  have  organized  them  so  skilfully,  and  pre- 
served his  power  over  them  without  diminution,  to  the  end  of  his 
long  life.  Francis  ofAssissi,  and  Ignatius  Loyola,  would  have  pro- 
duced little  effect,  marvellous  enthusiasts  as  they  were,  unless  their 

■for  his  good  inspirations,  and  for  twice  revealing  to  bim  in  tlreanis  tliiujrs  w  hereby  lie  was  cured  of, 
otherwise  incnrable,  distempers.  I  raalie  no  doubt  but  this  is  one  of  lliose  ntuny  who  sha/l  comt  I'rom 
the  East  and  the  ffcft,  oiirf  sit  Jozfn  rvitk  Abruham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  while  the  children  oj  the  «'«£■- 
(2cni,  ucmiiial  Cliristiaiu,  arc  shut  out. 
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enthusiasm  had  been  assisted  and  directed  by  wiser  heads.  Wesley, 
who  in  so  many  other  respects  may  be  compared  to  these  great  au;ents 
in  the  Cathohc  world,  stands  far  above  them  in  this.  He  letjislated 
for  the  sect  which  he  raised,  and  exercised  an  absolute  supremacy 
over  his  people.  '•  The  power  I  have,"  says  he,  "  I  never  sought  : 
it  was  the  undesired,  unexpected  result  of  the  work  God  was  pleased 
to  work  by  me.  I  have  a  thousand  times  sought  to  devolve  it  on 
others  ;  but  as  yet  I  cannot ;  I  therefore  suffer  it,  till  I  can  find  any 
to  ease  me  of  my  burden."  That  time  never  arrived.  It  was  con- 
venient for  the  society  that  he  should  be  really,  as  well  as  ostensibly 
their  head  ;  and,  however  he  may  have  deceived  himself,  the  love  of 
power  was  a  ruHns;  passion  in  his  mind. 

The  question  was  asked,  at  one  of  tin?  Conferences,  what  the 
power  was  which  he  exercised  over  all  the  Mt^thodists  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  It  was  evidently  proposed,  that  he  might  iiave 
an  opportunity  of  detining  and  asserting  it.  He  began  his  reply  byr 
premising,  (hat  Count  Ziiix;endorf  loved  to  keep  all  things  closely, 
but  that  he  loved  to  do  all  things  openly,  and  would  therefore  tell 
them  all  lie  knew  of  the  matter.  A  few  persons,  at  the  begitmin«r, 
came  to  him  in  London,  and  desired  him  to  advise  and  pray  with 
thcni  :  others  did  the  same  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  they 
increased  every  where.  "  The  desire,"  said  he,  "  was  on  their 
})art,  not  on  mine  :  my  desire  was  to  live  and  die  in  retirement  ;  but 
1  did  not  see  that  I  could  refuse  them  my  help,  and  be  guiltless  be- 
fore God.  Here  commenced  my  power  ;  namely,  a  power  to  ap- 
point when,  where,  and  how  they  should  meet  ;  and  to  remove  those 
whose  life  showed  that  they  had  no  desire  to  ilee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  And  this  povv'cr  remained  the  same,  wiiether  the  people 
meeting  together  were  twelve,  twelve  hundred,  or  twelve  thousand." 
In  a  short  time  some  of  these  persons  said  they  would  not  sit  vndcr 
hiin  for  notiiing,  but  would  subscribe  quarterly.  He  made  answer, 
thitt  he  would  have  nothing,  because  he  wanted  nothing  ;  for  his 
fellowship  supplied  him  with  all,  and  njore  than  all  he  wanted.  But 
they  represented  that  money  was  wanted  to  [)ay  tor  the  lease  of  the 
Foundry,  and  for  putting  it  in  repair.  Upon  that  ground  he  suffered 
them  to  subscribe.  "  Then  I  asked,"  said  he,  "  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  receiving  this  money,  and  paying  it  where  it  is  needful  ? 
One  said,  1  will  do  it,  and  keep  the  account  for  3'ou  :  so  here  was 
the  first  steward.  Afterwards  I  desired  one  or  two  more  to  help  me 
as  stewards  ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  a  greater  numher.  Let  it  be 
remarked,  it  was  I  myself,  not  the  people,  who  chose  the  stewards. 
and  appointed  to  each  the  distinct  work  wherein  he  was  to  help  me 
as  long  as  I  chose."  The  same  prescription  he  pleaded  with  re- 
gard to  his  authority  over  the  lay  preachers.  The  first  of  these 
offered  to  serve  him  as  sons,  as  he  should  think  proper  to  direct. 
♦'  Observe,"  said  he,  "  these  likewise  desired  me,  not  1  them.  And 
here  commenced  my  power  to  appoint  each  of  these,  when,  where, 
and  how  to  labour  ;  that  is,  while  he  chose  to  continue  with  me  ; 
for  each  had  a  power  to  go  away  when  he  pleased,  as  I  had  also  to 
go  away  from  them,  or  any  of  them,  if  I  saw  suilicient  cause.  The 
case  continued  the  same  when  the  number  of  preachers  increased. 
I  had  just  the   same  power  still  to  appoint  when,  and  where,  and 
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how  each  should  help  me  ;  and  to  tell  any,  if  I  saw  cause,  '  I  do 
not  desire  your  help  any  longer.'  On  these  terms,  and  no  other, 
we  joined  at  first  ;  on  these  we  continue  joined.  They  do  me  no 
favour  in  being;  directed  bv  me.  It  is  true  roy  reward  is  with  the 
Lord  ;  but  at  present  I  have  nothing  from  it  but  trouble  and  care, 
and  often  a  burden  I  scarce  know  how  to  bear." 

His  power  over  the  Conference  he  rested  upon  the  same  plea  of 
prescription  ;  but  it  had  originated  with  himself;  not  like  his  autho- 
rity over  tlie  preachers  and  the  laity,  in  a  voluntary  offer  of  obe- 
dience.     He,  of  his  own  impulse,  had  invited  several  clergymen,  who 
acted  with  him,  and    all   the  lay  preachers  who  at  that  time  served 
him  as  sons  in  tiie  gospel,  to  meet  and  advise  with  him.     "  Tliey  did 
not  desire  the    meeting,"  said  he,  "  but  1  did,  knowing  that,  in  a 
multitude  of  counsellors,  there  is  safety.     And  when  their  number 
increased,  so  that  it  was  neither  needful  nor  convenient  to  invite 
them  all,  for  several  years,  1  wrote  to  those  with  whom  1  desired  to 
confer,  and  these  only  met  at  the  place  appointed  :  till  at  length   I 
gave  a  general  permission,  that  all  who  desired  it  might  come.     Ob- 
serve ;    I  myself  sent  lor  these,  of  my  own  free  choice  ;  and  1  sent 
for  them  to  advise,  not  govern  me.     Neither  did  I,  at  any  of  those 
times,  devest  myself  of  any  part  of  that  power  which  the  provi- 
dence of  God  had  cast  upon  me,  without   any  design  or  choice  of 
mine.     What  is  that  power  ?     It  is  a  power  of  admitting  into,  and 
excluding  from,  the  societies  under  my  care  :  of  choosing  and  re- 
moving  stewards  ;  of  receiving,  or  not  receiving   helpers  ;  of  ap- 
pointing them  when,   where,  and  how  to  help  me  ;  and  of  desiring 
any  of  them  to  meet  me,  when  1  see  good.     And  as  it  was  merely  in 
obedience  to  the  providence  of  God,  and  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
that  I  at  tirst  accepted  this  power,  which   1  never  sought  ;  nay,  a 
h   ndred  times  laboured  to  throw  off;  so  it  is  on  the  same  considera- 
tions, not  for  profit,  honour,  or  jdeasure,  that  1  use  it  at  this  day." 

In  reference  to  himself,  as  the  person  in  whom  the  whole  and  sole 
authority  was  vested,  Wesley  called  his  preachers  by  the  name  of 
helpers  ;  and  designated  as  assistants  those  among  them  who,  for  the 
duties  which  they  discharge,  have  since  been  denominated  superin- 
tendents. It  soon  became  expedient  to  divide  the  country  into  cir- 
cuits. There  were,  in  the  year  1740,  twenty  in  England,  two  in 
Wales,  two  in  Scotland,  and  seven  in  Ireland.  In  1791,  the  year  of 
Mr.  Wesley's  death,  they  had  increased  to  seventy-two  in  England, 
three  in  Wales,  seven  in  Scotland,  and  twenty-eight  in  Ireland. 
Every  circuit  had  a  certain  number  of  preachers  appointed  to  it, 
more  or  less,  according  to  its  extent,  under  an  assistant,  whose  office 
it  was  to  admit  or  expel  members,  take  lists  of  the  societies  at  Easter, 
hold  quarterly  meetings,  visit  the  classes  quarterly,  keep  watch- 
nights  and  love-feasts,  superintend  the  other  preachers,  and  regulate 
the  whole  business  of  the  circuit,  spiritual  and  temporal. 

The  helpers  were  not  admitted  indiscriminately  ;  gijts,  as  well  as 
grace  for  the  work,  were  required.  An  aspirant  was  first  examined 
concerning  his  theological  knowledge,  that  it  might  be  seen  whether 
his  opinions  were  sound  :  he  was  then  to  exhibit  his  gift  of  utterance, 
by  preaching  before  Mr.  Wesley  ;  and  afterwards  to  give,  either 
orally  or  in  writing,  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  he  was  called  of 
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God  to  the  ministry.  The  best  proof  of  this  was,  that  some  persons 
should  have  been  convinced  of  sin,  and  converted  by  bi>  prcarbinc;. 
If  a  right  beUef  and  a  ready  utterance  were  found,  and  ihoc  iVuits 
had  followed,  the  concurrence  of  the  three  marks  was  deemed  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  a  divine  call  :  he  was  admitted  on  ])robation  ;  with 
a  caution,  that  he  was  not  to  ramble  up  and  down,  but  lo  £;o  where 
the  assistant  should  direct,  and  there  only  ;  and,  at  the  ensuin;f  con- 
ference, he  might  be  received  into  full  connexion.  Alter  a  while 
the  time  of  probation  was  found  too  short,  and  was  extended  to  four 
years. 

The  rules  of  a  helper  are  strikingly  characteristic  of  Wesley, 
both  in  their  manner  and  their  spirit. 

"  1.  Be  diligent.  Never  be  unemployed  a  moment  :  never  be 
trifliiigly  employed.  Never  while  away  time  ;  neither  spend  any 
more  time  at  any  place  than  is  strictly  necessary. 

2.  Be  serious.  Let  your  motto  be,  Holiness  to  the  Lord.  Avoid 
all  lightness,  jesting,  and  foolish  talking. 

3.  Converge  sparingly  and  cautiously  with  women  ;  particularly 
with  young  women  in  private. 

4.  Take  no  step  towards  marriage  without  first  acquainting  us  with 
your  design. 

5.  Believe  evil  of  no  one  ;  unless  you  see  it  done,  take  heed 
how  you  credit  it.  Put  the  best  construction  on  every  thing  :  you 
know  the  judge  is  always  supposed  to  be  on  the  prisoner's  side. 

6.  Speak  evil  of  no  one  ;  else  your  word,  especially,  would  eat  as 
doth  a  canker.  Keep  your  thoughts  within  your  own  breast,  till 
you  come  to  the  person  concerned. 

7.  Tell  every  one  what  you  think  wrong  in  him,  and  that  ])lainly, 
^and  as  soon  as  may  be,  else  it  will  fester  in  your  heart.     Make  all 

haste  to  cast  the  fire  out  of  your  bosom. 

8.  Do  not  afiect  the  gentleman.  You  have  no  more  to. do  with 
this  character  than  with  that  of  a  dancing-master.  A  preacher  of 
the  gospel  is  the  servant  of  all. 

9.  Be  ashamed  of  nothing  but  sin  ;  not  of  fetching  wood  (if  time 
permit)  or  of  drawing  water  ;  not  of  cleaning  your  own*  shoes,  or 
your  neighbour's. 

10.  Be  punctual.  Do  every  thing  exactly  at  the  time  :  and,  in 
general,  do  not  mend  our  rules,  hnikeep  them  ;  not  for  wrath  but  for 
conscience  sake.  f 

11.  You  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  save  souls.  Therefore  spend 
and  be  spent  in  this  work.  And  go  always,  not  only  to  those  who 
want  you,  but  to  those  who  want  you  most. 

12.  Act  in  all  things,  not  according  to  your  own  will,  but  as  a  son 
in  the  gospel.  As  such,  it  is  your  part  to  employ  your  time  in  the  man- 
ner which  we  direct :   partly  in  preaching  and  visiting  the  tlock  from 

*  "  Respecdng-  these  golden  rules,''  says  Mr.  Crowtber,  "  it  may  be  proper  to  ohservp,  '  aflVrting 
the  gentleman'  was  not  desi|i^ned  to  countenance  clownishness, or  any  thinjf  cuutrary  to  true  (iiris- 
tian  courtesy.  And  when  it  is  said,  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  is  the  servant  ot'  all,  it  ctrt;iinly  was 
not  meant  lo  insinuate  that  a  preacher  was  lo  he  set  to  do  the  lowest  and  most  slavish  drudKerv 
which  any  person  could  find  lor  him  to  do.  I  presume  the  servant  of  God  is  the  servant  of  all  in 
gos|)el  labours,  and  in  nothing  else.  And  though  he  may  not  be  ashar.u-d  of  cleaning  his  own  shoes, 
or  the  shoes  of  others,  yet,  I  apprehend,  they  ought  to  be  'ashamed'  who  would  expect  or  suffer 
him  so  to  do,  especially  such  as  are  instructed  and  profiled  by  liis  niie.islerial  laiiours.  And  surely 
they  ought  to  feel  some  shame  also,  who  would  sutler  the  preacher  to  go  from  place  lo  place,  da^ 
after  day,  with  his  shoes  and  boots  uncleaned."  Porlrailaie  of  Mclhc-lum.  p-  277. 
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house  to  house  ;  partly  in  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer.  Above 
all,  if  you  labour  with  us  in  our  Lord's  vineyard,  it  is  needful  that 
you  should  do  that  part  of  the  work  which  we  advise,  at  those  times 
and  places  which  we  judge  most  for  his  glory." 

Thus  did  Wesley,  who  had  set  so  bad  an  example  of  obedience, 
exact  it  from  his  own  followers  as  rigidly  as  the  founder  of  a  monas- 
tic order.  Like  those  founders,  also,  he  invited  his  disciples  to  en- 
ter upon  a  course  of  life  which  it  required  no  small  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm and  of  resolution  to  embrace.  The  labour  was  hard,  the  pro- 
vision scanty,  and  the  prospect  for  those  who  were  superannuated, 
or  worn  out  in  the  service,  was,  on  this  side  the  grave,  as  cheerless 
as  it  well  could  be.  When  a  preacher  was  admitted  into  full  con- 
nexion, he  paid  one  guinea,  and  from  that  time  h.ilf  a  guinea  annually, 
toward  the  preachers'  fund.  If  he  withdrew  from  the  connexion, 
all  that  he  had  subscribed  was  returned  to  him  ;  but  if  he  lived  to 
be  disabled,  he  received  from  the  fund  an  annuity,  which  should  not 
be  less  than  ten  pounds;  and  his  widow  was  entitled  to  a  sum,  ac- 
cording to  the  exigence  of  the  case,  but  not  exceeding  forty. 

Some  of  the  itinerant  preachers,  at  one  time,  entered  into  trade  ; 
the  propriety  of  this  was  discussed  in  Conference  :  it  was  pronoun- 
ced evil  in  itself,  and  in  its  consequences,  and  they  were  advised  to 
give  up  every  business,  except  the  ministry,  to  which  they  were 
pledged.  There  was  another  more  easy  and  tempting  way  of  eking 
out  their  scanty  stipends,  by  printing  their  own  spiritual  eifusions, 
and  availing  themselves  of  the  o[)portunities  atTorded,  by  the  system 
of  itinerancy,  for  selling  them.  But  Mr.  Wesley  vvas  himself  a  most 
voluminous  author  and  compiler:  the  profits  arising  from  his  publi- 
cations were  applied  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  the  society,  which  in- 
creased faster  than  their  means  :  the  Methodists,  for  the  most  part, 
had  neither  time  to  spare  for  reading,  nor  money  for  books  ;  and  the 
preachers,  who  consulted  their  own  individual  advantage,  in  this  man- 
ner, injured  the  general  fund,  in  proportion  as  they  were  success- 
ful ;  it  was  therefore  determined,  in  Conference,  that  no  preacher 
should  print  any  tl;ing  without  Mr.  Wesley's  consent,  nor  till  it  had 
been  corrected  by  him.  The  productions  which  some  of  them  had 
set  forth,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  were  censured  as  having  brought 
a  great  reproach  upon  the  society,  and  "  much  hindered  the  spread- 
ing of  more  prolitable  books  :"  and  a  regulation  was  made,  that  the 
profits,  even  of  those  which  might  be  approved  and  licensed  by  the 
founder,  should  go  into  the  common  stock.  But  with  regard  to  those 
which  he  himself  had  published  for  the  benefit  of  the  society,  and 
some  of  which,  he  said,  ought  to  be  in  every  house,  Wesley  charged 
the  preachers  to  exert  themselves  in  finding  sale  for  them.  "  Carry 
them  with  you,"  said  he,  "through  every  round.  Exert  yourselves 
in  this:  be  not  ashamed  ;  be  not  weary  ;  leave  no  stone  unturned." 
Being  cut  off  from  the  resources  of  authorship,  some  of  them  began 
to  quack*  for  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul  ;  and  this  led  to  a  decision 
in  Conference,  that  no  preacher,  who  would  not  relinquish  his  trade 

*  The  Baptists  used  to  tolerate  such  quacken-  in  their  ministers.  Crosby,  in  his  historj'  of  that 
sect,  contrived  to  inform  the  reader,  that  he  continued  to  prepare  and  sell  a  certain  wondrrful  tinc- 
ture, and  certain  siignr-phinis  for  children,  "  which  have  been  found  to  hring'  from  Ihcm  many 
strange  and  monstrous  worms.'' — Vol.  iii.  p.  147. 
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of  making  and  vending  pills,  drops,  balsams,  or  medicines  of  any 
kind,  should  be  considered  as  a  travelling  preacher  any  longer.  11 
their  wives  sold  these  things  at  home,  it  was  said  to  be  well  ;  "  but 
it  is  not  proper  for  any  preacher  to  hawk  them  about.  It  has  a  bad 
appearance  ;  it  does  not  well  suit  the  dignity  of  his  calling." 

They  were  restricted  also  from  many  indulgences.      It  was  not  in 
Wesley's  power,  because  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived, 
to  bind  his  preachers  to  a  prescribed  mode  of  living   by  an  absolute 
rule  ;  but  he  attempted  to  effect  it,  as  far  as   circumstances   would 
allow.     They  were  on  no  account  to  touch  snuff",  nor  to  taste  spiri- 
tous  liquors  on  any  pretence.   "  Do  you,"  said  he,  "  deny  yourselves 
every    useless   pleasure   of  sense,  imagination,  honour  ?     Are  you 
temperate  in  all  things  ?     To  take  one  instance — in  food  ?     Do  you 
use  only  that  kind^  and  that  degi'ce  which  is  best  both  for  the  body 
and  soul  ?     Do  you  see  the  necessity  of  this  ?     Do  you  eat  no  flesh 
suppers  ''.   no  late   supjters  ?    these  naturally  tend    to  destroy  bodily 
health.     Do  you  eat   cidy   three  meals  a-day  ?  if  four,  are  you  not 
an  excellent  pattern  to  the  flock  ?     Do  you  take  no  more  food  than 
is    necessary  at  each  meal  ?  you   may  know  if  you  do,    by  a  load  at 
your   stomach  ;  by    drowsiness    or  heaviness  ;  and,  in    a   while,  by 
weak  or  bad  nerves.      Do  you  use  only  that  hind  and  that  degree  of 
drink  which  is  best  both  for  your   body   and  soul  ?     Do  you  drink 
water?     Why  not  ?     Did  you  ever?     Why  did   you   leave  it  off,  if 
not  for  health  ?    When  will  you    begin  again  ?  to-day  ?     How  often 
do  you  drink  wine  or  ale  ?    Every  diiy  ?    Do  you  '.i-ant,  or  u-aste  it  ;" 
He  declared  his  own  purpose,  of  eating  only  vegetables  on  Fridays, 
and  taking  only  toast  and  water  in  the  morning  ;  and  he  expected  the 
preachers  to  observe  the  same  kind  of  fast. 

The  course  of  life  which  was  prescribed  for  the  preachers,  left 
them  little  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  life.  Home 
could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  resting  place  by  men  who  were  ne- 
ver allowed  to  be  at  rest.  Wesley  insisted  upon  a  frequent  and  re- 
gular change  of  preachers,  because  he  well  knew  that  the  attention 
of  the  people  was  always  excited  by  a  new  performer  in  the  pulpit. 
*'  I  know,"  said  he,  "  were  1  to  preach  one  whole  year  in  one  place, 
I  should  preach  both  myself  and  my  congregation  asleep.  Nor  can 
I  believe  it  was  ever  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  any  congregation  should 
have  one  teacher  oid}'.  We  have  found,  by  long  and  constant  expe- 
rience, that  a  frequent  change  of  teachers  is  best.  This  preacher 
has  one  talent,  that  another.  No  one  whom  I  ever  yet  knew  has 
all  the  talents  which  are  needful  for  beginning,  continuing,  and  per- 
fecting the  work  of  grace  in  a  whole  congregation."  The  insti- 
tutions of  the  Jesuits  allowed  an  itinerant  father  of  the  company  to 
t-emain  three  months  in  a  place,  unless  any  other  term  were  specified 
in  his  instructions  :  but  Wesley  went  further,  and  thought  it  in- 
jurious both  to  the  preacher  and  people,  if  one  of  his  itinerants 
should  stay  six  or  eight  weeks  together  in  one  place.  "  Neither,"  said 
he,  "  can  he  find  matter  for  preaching  every  morning  and  evening  ; 
nor  will  the  people  come  to  hear  him.  Hence  he  grows  cold  by  ly- 
ing in  bed,  and  so  do  the  people  ;  whereas,  if  he  never  stays  more 
than  a  fortnight  together  in  one  place,  he  may  find  matter  enough,  and 
the  people  will  gladly  hear  him."   These  frequent  changes  were  so 
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gratifying  to  the  people,  that  the  trustees  of  a  meeting-house  Once 
expressed  an  apprehension  lest  the  Conference  should  impose  one 
preacher  on  them  for  many  years  ;  and,  to  guard  against  this,  a  pro- 
vision vvas  inserted  in  the  deed,  that  "  the  same  preacher  should  not 
be  sent,  ordinarily,  above  one,  never  above  two  years  together." 
There  may,  perhaps,  have  been  another  motive  in  Wesley's  mind  : 
a  preacher,  vvho  found  himself  comfortably  settled  with  a  congrega^ 
lion  to  whom  he  had  made  himself  agreeable,  might  be  induced  to 
take  root  there,  throw  off  iiis  dependence  upon  the  connexion,  and 
setup  a  meeting  of  his  own.  Instances  of  such  defection  were  not 
wanting,  and  the  frequent  change  *  of  preachers  was  the  likeliest 
means  of  preventing  them. 

No  preacher,  according  to  a  rule  laid  down  by  Conference,  was 
to  preach  oftener  than  twice  on  a  week-day,  or  three  times  on  the 
Sabbath.  One  of  these  sermons  was  always  to  be  at  five  in  the 
morning,  whenever  twenty  hearers  could  be  brought  together.  As 
the  apostolic  Eliot  used  to  say  to  students,  Look  to  it  that  ye  be  morn- 
ing birds  !  so  Wesley  continually  inculcated  the  duty  of  early  rising, 
as  equally  good  for  body  and  soul.  "  It  helps  the  nerves,"  he  said, 
"  better  than  a  thousand  medicines  ;  and  especially  preserves  the 
sight,  and  prevents  lowness  of  spirits.  Early  preaching,"  he  said, 
•'  is  the  glory  of  the  Methodists.  Whenever  this  is  dropped,  they 
■will  dwindle  f  away  into  nothing."  He  advised  his  preachers  to  be- 
gin and  end  always  precisely  at  the  time  appointed  ;  and  always  to 
conclude  the  service  in  about  an  hour  :  to  suit  their  subject  to  ti)e 
audience,  to  choose  the  plainest  texts,  and  keep  close  to  the  text ; 
neitiier  rambling  from  it,  nor  allegorizing,  nor  spiri  ualizing  too  much. 
More  than  once  in  his  Journal  he  has  recorded  the  death  of  men 
who  were  martyrs  to  long  and  loud  preaching,  and  he  frequently 
cautioned  his  followers  against  it.  To  one  of  them  he  says,  in  a 
curious  letter  of  advice,  which  he  desired  might  be  taken  as  the 
surest  mark  of  love,  "  Scream  no  more,  at  the  peril  of  your  soul. 
God  now  warns  you  by  me,  whom  he  has  set  over  you. — Speak  as 
earnestly  as  you  can,  but  do  not  scream.  Speak  with  all  your  heart, 
but  with  a  moderate  voice.  It  was  said  of  our  Lord,  '  He  shall  not 
cry  :'  the  word  properly  means,  '  He  shall  not  scream.''  Herein  be 
a  follower  of  me,  as  I  am  of  Christ.  I  often  speak  loud,  often  ve- 
hemently ;  but  I  never  sci-eam.  I  never  strain  myself :  I  dare  not. 
I  know  it  would  be  a  sin   against  God  and  ray   own  soul."     They 

*  "  The  ptoph,"  says  Mr.  Crowther,  "  ought  to  get  great  good  from  the  constant  change  of  the 
preachers;  for,  to  ihe  preachers,  it  is  productive  of  many  iucouveniences  and  painful  exercises." 

f  The  importance  which  he  attached  to  this  custom  appears  in  his  Journal.  "  I  was  surprised 
when  I  came  to  Cliester,  to  find  tljat  there  also  morning  preaching  was  quile  left  off;  for  this  wor- 
thy reason,  because  the  people  will  not  come,  or,  at  least,  not  in  the  winter :  if  so,  tlie  Methodists 
are  a  fallen  people.  Here  is  proof:  they  have  /ost  thdr  jirst  lore  ;  and  they  never  will  or  can  reco- 
ver it  till  they  <ie  the  first  works. — As  soon  as  I  set  foot  in  Georgia,  1  began  preaching  at  five  in  the 
morning;  and  every  communicant,  that  is,  every  serious  person  in  the  town,  constantly  attended 
throughout  the  year;  I  mean,  came  every  morning  winter  and  summer,  unless  in  the  case  of  sick- 
ness. They  did  so  till  T  left  the  province.  In  the  year  1738,  when  God  began  his  great  worli  in 
England,  I  began  preaching  at  the  same  hour,  winter  and  summer,  and  never  wanted  a  congrega- 
tion. If  they  will  not  attend  now,  they  have  lost  their  zeal,  and  then,  it  cannot  be  denied,  they  are 
a  fallen  people ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  we  are  labouring  to  secure  the  preaching-houses  to  the  next 
generation!  In  the  name  of  God,  let  us,  if  possible,  secure  the  present  generation  from  drawing 
back  to  peniilion.  Let  all  the  preachers,  that  are  still  alive  to  God,  join  together  as  one  man,  fast 
and  pray,  lift  up  their  voice  as  a  trumpet,  be  instant  in  season,  and  out  of  season,  to  convince  them 
they  are  fallen,  and  exhort  them  iustantly  to  repent  and  do  the  first  ti-orks ;  this  in  particular,  rising 
in  the  raorning,  without  which  neither  their  souls  nor  bodies  can  long  remain  in  health." 
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were  instructec]  also  not  to  pray  above  ei<rht  or  ten  minutes  at  most, 
without  intermission,  unless  for  some  pressing  reason. 

Before  an  aspirant  was  admitted  upon  trial  as  an  itinerant,  he  was 
exercised  as  a  local  preacher  ;  and  many  persons  remained  content- 
edly in  this  humbler  office,  which  neither  took  them  from  their  fami- 
lies nor  interfered  with  their  worldly  concerns.     They  carried  on 
their  business,  whatever  that  might    be,  six  days   in   the  week,  and 
preached  on  the  seventh  :   but  no  person  was  admitted  to  this  rank, 
unless  he  were  thought  competent  by  the  preachers  of  the  circuit. 
The  places  which  they  were  to  visit  were  determined  by  the  assist- 
ant, and  their  conduct  underwent  an  inquiry   every    quarter.      With- 
out their  aid,  Methodism  could   not   have   been   kept   up  over  the 
whole  country,  widely  as  it  was  ditTused  ;  and  all  that  they  received 
from  the  society  was  a  little  refreshment,  at  the  cost  of  the  people 
to  whom  they  preached,  and  perhaps  the  hire  of  a  horse  for  the  day. 
A  still  more  important  part  was  performed  by  the  leaders,  who  are 
to  3Iethodism  what  the  non-commissioned   oflicers    are  in  an  army. 
The  leader  was  appointed  by  the  assistant  :  it  was  his  business  regu- 
larly to  meet  his  class,  question  them,  in  order,  as  to  their  religious 
affections  and  practice,  and  advise,  caution,  or  reprove,  as  the  case 
might  require.    If  any  members  absented  themselves  from  the  class- 
meeting,  he  was  to  visit  them,  and  inquire  into  the  cause  ;  and  he 
was  to  render  an  account  to  the  officiating  preacher  of  those  whose 
conduct  appeared  suspicious,  or  was  in  any  way  reprehensible.     By 
this  means,  and  by  the  class-paper  for  every  week,  which  the  leaders 
were  required  to  keep,  and  regularly  produce,  the  preachers  obtain- 
ed a  knowledge  of  every  individual  member  within  their  circuit ; 
and,  by  the  class-tickets,  which  were  renewed  every  quarter,  a  regu- 
lar census  of  the  society  was  effected. — The  leaders  not  only  per- 
formed the  office  of  drilling  the  young  recruits,  they  acted  also    as 
the  tax-gatherers,   and   received  the    weekly  contributions  of  their 
class,  which  they  paid  to  the  local  stewards,  and  the  local  stewards 
to  the  steward  of  the  circuit. 

Thus  far  the  discipline  of  the  Methodists  was  well  devised  :  if  the 
system  itself  had  been  unexceptionable,  the  spiritual  police  was  per- 
fect. But  they  were  divided  into  bands  as  well  as  classes  ;  and  this 
subdivision,  while  it  answered  no  one  end  of  possible  utility,  led  to 
something  worse  than  the  worst  practice  of  the  Romish  church. 
The  men  and  the  women,  and  the  married  and  the  single,  met  sepa- 
rately in  these  bands,  for  the  purpose  of  confessing  to  each  other. 
They  engaged  to  meet  once  a  week  at  least,  and  to  speak,  each  in 
order,  freely  and  plainly,  the  true  state  of  their  souls,  with  the  faults 
they  had  committed  in  thought,  word,  or  deed,  and  the  temptations 
they  had  felt  during  the  week.  They  were  to  be  asked  "  as  many, 
and  as  searching  questions  as  may  be,  concerning  their  state,  sins, 
and  temptations  :" — These  four,  in  particular,  at  every  meeting  : 
What  known  sin  have  you  committed  since  our  last  meeting  ? 
What  temptations  have  you  met  with  ?  How  was  you  delivered  ? 
What  have  you  thought,  said,  or  done,  of  which  you  doubt  whether 
it  be  sin  or  not  ?  And  before  any  person  entered  into  one  of  these 
bands,  a  promise  of  the  most  unreserved  openness  was  required. 
"  Consider,  do  vou  desire  we  should  tell  vou  whatsoever  we 
Vot.   II.  '  13  "  D 
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think,  whatsoever  we  fear,  whatsoever  we  hear,  concerning  you  ? 
Do  you  desire  that,  in  doing  this,  we  should  come  as  close  as  possible, 
that  we  should  cut  to  the  quick,  and  search  your  heart  to  the  bottom  ? 
Is  it  your  desire  and  design  to  be  on  this,  and  all  other  occasions, 
entirely  open,  so  as  to  speak  every  thing  that  is  in  your  heart  without 
exception,  without  disguise,  and  without  reserve  ?"  The  nature,  and 
the  inevitable  tendency  of  this  mutual  inquisition,  must  be  obvious  to 
every  retlectino;  mind  ;  and  it  is  marvellou:^,  that  any  man  should  have 
permitted  his  wife*  or  his  daughter  to  enter  into  these  bands,  where 
it  is  not  possible  for  innocence  to  escape  contamination. t 

The  institution  of  the  select  society  or  hand  was  not  liable  to  the 
same  objection.  This  was  to  consist  of  persons  who  were  earnestly 
athirst  for  the  full  image  of  God,  and  of  those  who  continually  walk- 
ed in  the  light  of  God,  having  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son  :  in  other  words,  of  those  who  had  attained  to  such  a  deijree  of 
spiritual  pride,  that  tliey  professed  to  be  in  this  state — the  adepts  of 
Methodism,  who  were  not  ashamed  to  take  their  degree  as  per- 
fect. "  1  saw,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  "  it  might  be  useful  to  give  some 
advice  lo  those  who  thus  continued  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance, 
•which  the  rest  of  their  brethren  did  not  want,  and  probably  could 
not  receive.  My  design  was  not  only  to  direct  them  how  to  press 
after  perfection,  to  exercise  their  every  grace,  and  improve  every 
talent  they  had  received,  and  to  incite  them  to  love  one  another 
more,  and  to  watch  more  carefully  over  each  other  ;  but  also  to 
have  a  select  company,  to  whom  I  might  unbosom  myself  on  all  occa- 
sions, without  reserve  ;  and  whom  1  conltl  propose,  to  all  their  bre- 
thren, as  patterns  of  love,  of  holiness,  and  of  ail  good  works.  They 
had  no  need  of  being  encumbered  with  many  rules,  having  the  best 
rule  of  all  in  their  hearts."  Nevertheless,  the  judicious  injunction 
was  given  them,  that  nothing  which  was  spoken  at  their  meetings 
should  be  spoken  again.  Wesley  says,  he  often  felt  the  advantage 
of  these  meetings,  and  experienced  there,  that  in  the  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  is  safety.  But  they  placed  the  untenable  doctrine 
of  perfection  in  so  obtrusive  and  obnoxious  a  light,  that  he  found  it 
difiicult  to  maintain  them  ;  and  they  seem  not  to  have  become  a  re- 
gular part  of  the  system. 

The  watch-night  was  another  of  Wesley's  objectionable  institu- 
tions. It  originated  with  some  reclaimed  colliers  of  Kingswood, 
who,  having  been  accustomed  to  sit  late  on  Saturday  nights  at  the 
ale-house,  transferred  their  weekly  meeting,  after  their  conversion, 
to  the  school-house,  and  continued  there  praying  and  singing  hymns, 

*  Wesley  has  himself  recorded  an  instance  of  mNchief  arising'  from  these  bands.  "  I  searched  to 
the  boltoin,"  says  he,  "aslory  I  had  heard  in  part,  Hiid  found  it  another  tale  of  real  wo.  Two  of 
our  society  h;id  lived  together  in  unconinion  haimony,  when  one,  who  nset  in  band  t^ itb  E.  F.,  to 
whom  she  had  mentioned  that  she  hnd  found  atemptation  toward  Dr.  F.,  wentand  told  her  husband 
slie  3ir«  in  lr,\6  with  him,  and  that  slie  had  it  from  her  own  mouth.  The  spirit  of  jealousy  seized 
him  in  a  moment,  and  utterly  tool-:  away  his  reason.  And  some  one  telling  him  his  wife  was  at  Dr. 
F.'s,  on  whojn  she  had  called  that  afternoon,  he  look  a  great  stick,  and  ran  aw  ay,  and  meeting-  her  io 
the  street,  called  out  strumpet  I  strumpet !  and  struck  her  twice  or  thrice.  He  is  now  thoronphly 
convinced  of  lier  innocence;  but  the  water  cannot  be  gathered  up  again.  He  sticks  there — •  1  do 
tborougldy  forgive  you,  but  1  can  never  love  you  more.' "  After  such  an  example,  Wesley  ought  te 
have  abolished  this  part  of  his  institutions. 

t  In  one  of  his  letters  Wesley  says,  "  I  believe  Miss  F.  thought  she  felt  evil  before  she  did,  and, 
by  that  very  thought,  gave  occasion  to  its  re-entrance."  And  yet  he  did  not  perceive  the  danger  oi 
leading  his  people  into  temptation,  by  making  them  recur  to  every  latent  thought  of  evil ;  and  com- 
peliing  them  to  utter,  with  their  lips,  imaginations  which  might  otherwise  have  been  luppresse* 
w  ithin  tJieir  hearts  for  ever '. 
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far  into  the  mornino;.     Wesley  wa?  advised  to  put  an  end  to  this  ;  but, 
"  upon  weighing  the  thing  thoroughly,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
practice  of  the  ancient  Christians,"  he  could  see  no  cause  to  torbid 
it  ;  because    he  overlooked  the  dilTerence  between  their  times  and 
his    own,  and  shut  his  eyes  to  the  obvious  impropriety  of  midnight 
meetings.     So  he  appointed  them  to  be  held  once  a  month,  near  the 
time  of  full  moon.     "  Exceedingly  great,"  says  he,  "  are  the  bless- 
ings we  have  found  therein  ;   it  has  generally  been  an  extremely  so- 
lemn season,  when  the  word  of  God  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts  even  of 
those  who  till  then  knew  him  not.       If  it  be  said,  this  was  only  owing 
to  the  novelty  of  the  thing,  (the  circumstance  which  still  draws  such 
multitudes  together  at  those  seasons,)  or  perhaps  to  the  awful  still- 
ness of  the  night,  I  am  not  careful  to  answer  in  this  matter.     Be   it 
so  :  however,  the    impression  then  made  on  many  souls  has   never 
since  been  effaced.     Now,  allowing  that  God  did  make  use  either  of 
the  novelty,  or  any  other  indifferent  circumstance,  in  order  to  bring 
sinners  to  repentance,  yet  they  are   brought,  and  herein  let  us  re- 
joice together.     Now,  may  I  not  put  the  case  further  yet  ?  If  I  can 
probably  conjecture,  that  either  by  the  novelty  of  this   ancient  cus- 
tom, or  by  any  other  indifferent  circumstance,  it  is  in  my  power  to 
save  a  soul  from  death,  and  hide  a  multitude  of  sins,  am  1  clear  be- 
fore God  if  1  do  not  ? — if  I  do  not  snatch  that  brand  out  of  the  burn- 

The  practice  which  Wesley  thus  revived  had  been  discountenan- 
ced, even  in  the  most  superstitious  Catholic  countries,  for  its  incon- 
venience, and  its  manifest  ill  tendency  ;  and  therefore  it  had  long 
been  disused.     While  the  converts  to  his  doctrine  retained  the  fresh- 
ness of  their  first  impression,  watch-nights   served  to  keep  up  the 
feeling  to  the  pitch  at  which  he  wished  to   maintain  it  ;  and  if  any 
person,  who  was  almost  a  Methodist,  attended  one  of  these  meetings, 
the  circumstances  were  likely  to  complete  his  conversion.     For  the 
sake  of  these  advantages,  Wesley  disregarded  the  scandal  which  this 
part  of  his  institutions  was  sure  to  occasion  ;  and  he  seems  not  to 
have  considered  the  effect  among  his  own  people,  when  their  tirst  fer- 
vour should   have  abated,  and  the  vigils  be  attended  as  a  mere  for- 
mality.    He  also  appointed  three  love-feasts  in  a  quarter  :  one   for 
the  men,  a  second  for  the  women,  and  the  third  for  both    together  ; 
"  that  we  might  together  eat  bread,"  he  says,  "  as  the  ancient  Chris- 
tians did,  with  gladness  and  singleness  of  heart.     At  these  love-feasts 
(so  we  termed  them,  retaining  the  name,  as  well  as  the  thing,  which 
was  in  use  from  the  beginning,)  our  food  is   only  a  little  plain  cake 
and  water  ;  but  v.e  seldom    return  from  them  without  being  fed  not 
only  with  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  with  that  which  endureth  to 
everlasting  life."     A  travelling  preacher  presides  at  these  meetings  : 
any  one  who  chooses  may  speak  ;  and  the  time  is  chiefly  employed 
in  relating  what  they  call  their  Christian  experience.     In  this  point, 
also,  Mr.  Wesley  disregarded  the  offence  which  he  gave,  by  renew- 
ing a  practice  that   had   notoriously  been  abolished,  because  of  the 
abuses  to  which  it  led. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  his  sagacity  should  have  over- 
looked the  objections  to  which  such  meetings  as  the  watch-nights  and 
the  love-feasts  were  obnoxious  :  his  temper  led  him  to  despise  and 
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to  defy  public  opinion  ;  and  he  saw  how  well  these  practices  accord- 
ed with  the  interests  of  Methodism  as  a  separate  society.  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  such  a  society  that  its  members  should  possess  a  cairn, 
settled  principle  of  religion  to  be  their  rule  of  life  and  their  support 
in  trial  :  religion  must  be  made  a  thing  of  sensation  and  passion,  cra- 
ving perpetually  for  sympathy  and  stimulants,  instead  of  bringing 
with  it  peace  and  contentment.  The  quiet  regularity  of  domestic 
devotion  must  be  exchanged  for  public  performances  ;  the  roemberg 
are  to  be  professors  of  religion  ;  they  must  have  a  part  to  act,  which 
will  at  once  gratify  the  sense  of  sell-importance,  and  afford  employ- 
ment for  the  uneasy  and  restless  spirit  with  which  they  are  possess- 
ed. Wesley  complained  that  family  religion  was  the  grand  desidera- 
tum amongthe  Methodists  ;  but,  in  reality,  iiis  institutions  veere 
such  as  to  leave  little  time  for  it,  and  to  take  away  the  inclination,  by 
mailing  it  appear  tlat  and  unprofitable  after  the  excitement  of  class- 
meetings,  band-meetings,  love-feasts,  and  midnight  assemblies. 

Whenever  a  chapel  was  built,  care  was  taken  tliat  it  should  be 
settled  on  the  Methodist  plan  ;  that  is,  that  the  property  should  be 
vested,  not  in  trustees,  but  in  Mr.  Wesley  and  the  Conference.  The 
usual  form  among  the  dissenters  would  have  been  fital  to  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  Methodism  ;  "  because,"  said  Wesley,  "  wherever 
the  trustees  exert  the  pjwer  of  placing  and  displacing  preachers, 
there  itinerant  preaching  is  no  more.  When  they  have  found  a 
preacher  thev  like,  the  rotation  is  at  an  end  ;  at  least  till  they  are 
tired  of  him,  and  turn  him  out.  While  he  stays,  the  bridle  is  in  his 
mouth.  He  would  not  dare  speak  the  full  and  the  whole  truth  ;  since,  if 
he  displeased  the  trustees,  he  would  be  liiible  to  lose  his  bread  ;  nor 
would  he  dare  expel  a  trustee,thoughever  so  ungodly,  from  tlie  socie- 
ty. The  power  of  the  trustees  is  greater  than  that  of  any  patron,  or  of 
the  king  himself,  who  could  pvl  in  a  preacher,  but  could  not  put  Itim 
out.'''  Thus  he  argued,  when  a  ch;ipel  at  Birslall  had  been  errone- 
ously settled  upon  trustees  ;  and  the  importance  of  the  point  was  felt 
so  strongly  by  the  Conference,  that  it  was  determined,  in  case  these 
personsvvould  not  allow  the  deed  to  be  cancelled,  and  substitute  one 
upon  the  Methodist  plan,  to  make  a  collection  throughout  the  socie- 
ty, for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  ground,  and  building  another  cha- 
pel as  near  the  one  in  question  as  possible. 

Wesley  never  wished  to  have  any  chapel  or  burial-ground  conse- 
crated ;  such  ceremonies  he  thought  relics  of  popery,  and  flatly  su- 
perstitious. The  impossibility  of  having  them  consecrated,  led  him, 
perhaps,  to  consider  the  ceremony  in  this  light,  at  a  time  when  he 
had  not  proceeded  so  far  as  to  exercise  any  ecclesiastical  function,  for 
which  he  was  not  properly  authorized.  The  buildings  themselves 
were  of  the  plainest  kind  z'it  was  ditlicult  to  raise  money*  even  for 

*  The  history  of  one  of  these  chapels,  at  Sheerness,  is  curious.  "  It  is  now  finished,"  says  Wes- 
lev,  in  his  Journal  for  1786,  "  but  bv  means  never  heard  of.  The  building  was  undertaken,  a  few 
months  since,  bv  a  little  handful  of  men,  without  any  probable  means  of  fimshmg  it :  but  uoa  so 
moved  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  the  dock,  that  even  those  who  did  not  pretend  to  any  religion,  car- 
penters, shinwyights,  lafiourc. f ,  ran  up  at  all  their  vacant  hours,  and  worked  with  all  their  mignt 
without  anv  pay.  By  these  means  a  large  square  house  was  soon  eleg;antly  tinished,  both  within 
and  without.    And  it  is  the  neatest  building,  next  to  the  new  chapel  m  London,  ol  any  m  the  soutli 

"  A  m^et^nff-house  at  HasUnden.  in  Lancashire,  was  built  for  them  on  speculation,  by  a  person  not 
connecied  with  the  society  in  anv  way.  He  desired  only  three  per  cent,  lor  what  he  laid  out  ^bo ut 
mv.)  provided  the  seats  let  for  so  much  ;  of  which,  says  Wesley,  there  is  Ultle  doubt    This  was  m 
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these  ;  but  Mr.  Wesley  hiid  the  happy  art  of  rcpresentinj:;  that  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  which  was  a  matter  of  necessity  ;  ami,  in  thr 
tastelessness  of  their  chapels,  the  Methodists  were  only  upon  a  level 
with  the  dissenters  of  every  description.  The  *octagon,  which,  of 
all  architectural  forms,  is  the  ugliest,  he  preferred  to  any  other,  and 
wished  it  to  be  used  wherever  the  ground  would  permit  :  but  it  has 
not  been  generally  followed.  The  directions  were,  that  the  ■iu- 
dows  should  be  sashes,  opening  downwards  ;  that  there  should  be  no 
tub-pulpits,  and  no  backs  to  the  scats  ;  and  that  the  men  and  women 
should  sit  apart.  A  few  years  before  his  death,  the  committee  in 
London  proposed  to  him  that  families  should  sit  together,  and  that 
private  pews  might  be  erected  ;  "  thus,"  he  exclaims,  "  overthrow- 
ing, at  one  blow,  the  discipline  which  I  have  been  establishing;  for 
fifty  years  !"  But,  upon  further  consideration,  they  yielded  to  hi? 
opinion. 

He  prided  himself  upon  the  singing  in  his  meeting-houses  :  there 
was  a  talent  in  his  family  both  for  music  and  verse  ;  and  he  availed 
himself,  with  great  judgment,  of  both.  A  collection  of  hymns  was 
published  for  the  Society,  some  few  of  which  were  selected  from 
various  authors  ;  some  were  his  own  composition  ;  but  far  the 
greater  part  were  by  his  brother  Charles.  Perhaps  no  poems  have 
ever  been  so  devoutly  committed  to  memory  as  these,  nor  quoted  v 
so  often  upon  a  death-bed.  The  manner  in  which  they  were  sung 
tended  to  impress  them  strongly  on  the  mind  :  the  tune  was  made 
wholly  subservient  to  the  words,  not  the  words  to  the  tune. 

The  Romanists  are  indebted  for  their  church-music  to  the  Bene-  | 
dictines,  an  order  to  which  all  Europe  is  so  deeply  indebted  for 
many  things.  Our  tine  cathedral  service  is  derived  from  (hem  ; 
may  it  continue  for  ever  !  The  psalmody  of  our  churches  was  a 
popular  innovation,  during  the  first  years  of  the  Reformation  ;  and 
the  psalms  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins  were  alloxaed]  to  be  sung,  not 
enjoined.  The  practice,  however,  obtained  ;  and  having  contri- 
buted, in  no  slight  measure,  to  t'le  religious  revolution,  when  the 
passion  wherein  it  originated  was  gone  by,  it  became  a  mere  inter- 
lude in  the  service,  serving  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  allowing 
a  little  breathing-time  to  the  minister  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
interval  is  filled,  where  there  is  no  organ  to  supply  the  want  of 
singers,  or  cover  their  defects,  is  too  often  irreverent  and  disgrace- 
ful. Aware  of  the  great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  psalmody, 
and  with  an  ear,  as  well  as  an  understanding,  alive  to  its  abuse, 
Wesley  made  it  an  essential  part  of  the  devotional  service  in  his 
chapels  ;  and  he  triumphantly  contrasted  the  practice  of  his  people. 

*  His  predilection  for  this  form  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  sight  of  the  Unitarian  meeling-hou?*" 
at  Noiwich,  •'  perhaps,"  he  sajs,  "  the  most  elegant  one  in  Europe.  It  is  eight-square,  built  of  the 
finest  brick,  witl>  sixteen  sash  windows  below,  as  many  above,  and  pi»ht  sky-lights  in  the  dome, 
which,  indeed,  are  purely  omaraental.  The  inside  is  finished  in  the  highest  taste,  and  is  as  clean 
as  any  nobleman's  saloon.  The  coramunion-table  is  fine  mahogany  :  tlie  »ery  latches  of  the  pew 
doors'are  polished  brass.  Hoiv  can  it  be  thought  that  the  old  coarse  Gospel  should  find  admission 
here?"'  The  sort  of  humility,  which  is  implied  in  this  sneer,  is  well  charactered  by  Landor,  when 
iie  calls  it 

"  A  tattered  garb  that  pride  wears  when  deform'd." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  struck  by  the  cleanness  of  the  chapel.  This  curious  item  occurs  in  the 
minutes  of  Conference  lor  1776.  "Q,  23.  Complaint  is  made  that  sluts  spoil  our  houses.  How  can 
ive  prevent  this  ?    A.  Let  no  known  slut  live  in  any  of  them." 

f  ••  Those  who  have  searched  into  the  matter  with  the  utmost  care  and  curiosity,"  says  Collier, 
(vol.  li.  32e.)  "  could  never  discover  «nv  authority  either  from  the  crown  or  the  convocation." 
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in  this  respect,  with  that  of  the  churches.  "  Their  solemn  addresses 
to  God,"  said  he,  "  are  not  interrupted  either  by  the  formal  drawl 
of  a  parish-clerk,  the  screaming  of  boys,  who  bawl  out  what  thej 
neither  feel  nor  understand,  or  the  unseasonable  and  unmeaning 
impertinence  of  a  voluntary*  on  the  organ.  When  it  is  seasonable 
to  sin^  praise  to  God,  they  do  it  with  the  spirit  and  the  understand- 
ing also  ;  not  in  the  miserable,  scandalous  doggrel  of  Hopkins  and 
Sternhold,  but  in  psalms  and  hymus,  which  are  both  sense  and  poe- 
try, such  as  ivould  sooner  provoke  a  critic  to  turn  Christian,  than  a 
Christian  to  turn  critic.  What  they  sing  is  therefore  a  proper  con- 
tinuation of  the  spiritual  and  reasonable  service,  being  selected  for 
that  end  ;  not  by  a  poor  hum-drum  wretch,  who  can  scarcely  read 
what  he  drones  out  with  such  an  air  of  importance,  but  by  one  who 
knows  what  he  is  about,  and  how  to  connect  the  preceding  with  the 
following  part  of  the  service.  Nor  does  he  take  just  '  two  staves,' 
but  more  or  less,  as  may  best  raise  the  soul  to  God  ;  especially 
when  sung  in  v/ell-composed  and  well-adapted  tunes  ;  not  by  a 
handful  of  wild  unawakened  striplings,  but  by  a  whole  serious  con- 
gregation :  and  these  not  lolling  at  ease,  or  in  the  indecent  posture 
of  sitting,  drawling  out  one  word  after  another,  but  all  standing  be- 
fore God,  and  praising  him  lustily,  and  with  a  good  courage."  He 
especially  enjoined  that  the  whole  congregation  should  sing,  that 
there  should  be  no  repetition  of  words,  no  dwelling  upon  disjointed 
syllables,  and  that  they  should  not  sing  in  parts,  but  with  one  heart 
and  voice,  in  one  simultaneous  and  uninterrupted  feeling. t 

The  preachers  were  forbidden  to  introduce  any  hymns  of  their 
own  composing  ;  in  other  respects  they  had  great  latitude  allowed 
them  :  they  might  use  the  liturgy,  if  they  pleased,  or  an  abridgment 
of  it,  which  Mr.  Wesley  had  set  forth  ;  or  they  might  discard  it 
altogether,  and  substitute  an  extemporaneous  service,  according  to 
their  own  taste  and  that  of  the  congregation.  Like  the  Jesuits,  in 
this  respect,  they  were  to  adapt  themselves  to  all  men.  The  ser- 
vice was  not  long :  Wesley  generally  concluded  it  within  the  hour. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

aiETHODISM    IN    WALES    AND    IN    SCOTLAND. 

Upon  Wesley's  tirst  journey  into  Wales,  he  thought  that  most  of 
the  inhabitants  were  indeed  ripe  for  the  Gospel.  "  1  mean,"  says 
he,  "  if  the  expression  appear  strange,  they  are  earnestly  desirous 
of  being  instructed  in  it ;  and  as  utterly  ignorant  of  it  they  are  as 
any  Creek  or  Cherokee  Indian.  I  do  not  mean  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  name  of  Christ;  many  of  them  can  say  both  the  Lords  Prayer 
and  the   Belief;  nay,  and  some  all  the  Catechism  :  but  take  them 

*  Yet  Wesley  has  noticed,  that  he  once  found  at  church  an  uncoraraon  blessing,  when  he  least  of 
<U  expected  it ;  namely,  "  while  the  organist  was  playing'  a  voluirary." 

t  This  feelinjr,  however,  must  have  been  disturbed  in  a  strange  niniuier,  if  the  preachers  observed 
the  .lirections  of  the  first  Conference,  to  guard  against  fornialitT  in  singing, by  often  stopping  short, 
and  asKiug  the  people,  "  Xow,  do  you  know  what  you  said  last  ?  Did  you  speak  no  more  than  yoa 
fett  ?    J>id  you  sing  it  as  onto  Uie  Lord,  with  the  spirit  and  with  tUe  understanding  also .'" 
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out  of  the  road  of  vvh5t  they  have  lenrncd  by  rote,  nnd  they  kno^r 
no  more  (nine  id  ten  of  those  with  whom  I  converse,!)  either  of 
Gospel  salyntion  or  of  thnt  faith  whereby  alone  wo  ran  he  saved, 
than  Ch.cali  or  1  omo-chichi."  This  opinion  was  forn.ed  .Inrin-r  a 
journey  through  the  most  dvihzed  part  of  South  WAv^  Me  w-.s 
not  deceived  in  judging  that  the  Welsh  were  a  people  l.ighly  .u's- 
ceptible  of  such  impressions  as  he  desipjne.l  to  make  ;  hut  he  found 
!nu/,  l'^^*^'^'^  '"  '''^  progress,  by  his  ignorance  of  their  l;-nguage. 

<Jh,  he  exclaims,  "what  a  heavy  curse  was  the  confusion^f 
tongues,  and  how  grievous  are  the  effects  of  it.  All  the  birds  of 
the  air,  all  the  beasts  of  the  tiold,  understand  the  language  of  their 
own  species  ;  man  only  is  a  barbarian  to  man,  unintelligible  to  his 
own  brethren  !"  This  ditlkully  was  insuperable.  He  found,  how- 
ever, a  few  Welsh  clergymen,  who  entered  into  his  views  with  ho- 
nest ardour,  and  an  extravagance  of  a  new  kind  grew  up  in  their 
congregations.  After  the  preaching  was  over,  any  one  who  pleased 
gave  out  a  verse  of  a  hymn  ;  and  this  they  sung  over  and  over  again, 
with  all  their  might  and  main,  thirty  or  forty  times,  till  some  of  tliein 
worked  themselves  into  a  sort  of  drunkenness  or  madness  :  they 
were  then  violently  agitated,  and  leaped  up  and  down,  in  all  manner 
of  postures,  frequently  for  hours  together.  "  1  think,"  says  Wes- 
ley, "  there  needs  no  great  penetration  to  understand  this.  They  are 
honest,  upright  men,  who  really  feel  the  love  ol  God  in  their  hearts  ; 
but  they  have  little  experience  either  of  the  wavs  of  God  or  the 
devices  of  Satan  ;  so  he  serves  himself  by  their  simplicity,  in  order 
to  wear  them  out,  and  to  bring  a  discredit  on  the  work  of  God." 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  ^Jumpers. 

Ralph  and  Ebenezer  Erskine,  the  remarkable  men  who  made  the 
secession  from  the  Scotch  church,  invited  Whitefield  into  Scotland, 
before  his  i;reach  with  Wesley.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1741,  he 
accepted  the  invitation  ;  and  thinking  it  proper  that  the'y  should  have 
thehrst  fruits  of  his  ministry  in  that  kingdom,  preached  his  first  ser- 
mon in  the  seceding  meeting-house  belonging  to  Malph  Erskine,  at 
Dumferline.  The  room  was  thronged  ;  and  when  he  had  named  his 
text,  the  rustling  which  was  made  by  the  congregation  opening;  their 
bibles  all  at  once  surprised  him,  who  had  never,  till  then,  witnessed 
a  similar  practice.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  met  the  Associate 
Presbytery  of  the  Seceders  by  their  own  desire  ;  a  set  of  grave  ve- 
nerable men.  They  soon  proposed  to  form  themselves  inloa  pres- 
bytery, and  were  proceeding  to  choose  a  moderator,  when  Mr. 
Whitetield  asked  them  for  what  purpose  this  was  to  be  done  :  they 
m.tde  answer,  it  was  to  discourse  and  set  him  right  about  the  matter 
ef  church  government,  and  the  solemn  league  and  covenant.  Upon 
this  Mr.  Whitetield  observed,  they  might  save  themselves  the  trou- 
ble, for  he  had  no  scruples  about  it  ;  and  that  settling  church  govern- 
ment, and  preaching  about  the  solemn  league  and  covenant, 'was  not 
his  plan.  And  then  he  gave  them  some  account  of  the  history  of  his 
own  mind,  and  the  course  of  action  in  which  he  was  engaged.  This, 
however,  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Associate  Presbytery,  though 

•  "  At  seven  in  the  morning,"  says  Wl.itef,eld,  «  have  I  seen,  pp.haps  tf-n  tlu.iisa.ul.  from  .lirter- 
jwt  parts,  in  the  in.dsf  of  aseniion,cryinfc,  GotrKnni  i-r  fcfri'vii',  u  .dy  to  leap  lor  joy."  Had  they 
fteen  reprehended  at  Uiat  Ume,  this  extravagant  folly  might  have  been  prevented. 
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one  of  the  synod  apologized  for  him,  urging  th^t,  as  he  had  been  born 
and  bred  in  England,  and  had  never  studied  the  point,  he  could  not 
be  supposed  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  their  co- 
venants, and  therefore  they  ought  to  have  patience  with  him.     This 
was  of  no  avail  :  it  was  answered,  that  no  indulgence  could  be  shown 
him  ;  for  England  had  revolted  most  with  respect  to  church  govern- 
ment, and  thai  he  could  not  but  be  acquainted  with  the  matter  in  de- 
bate.    It  was  a  new  thing  for  Whitefield,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  receive  homage  wherever  he    went,  to  be  schooled  in  this  man- 
ner ;  but  hf  bore  this  arrogant  behaviour  with  great  complacency, 
and  replied,  that  indeed  he  never  yet  had  studied  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  because  he  had  bten  too  busy  about  things  which,  in 
his  judgment,  were  of  greater  importance.     Several  of  them  then 
cried  out,  that  every  pin  of  the  tabernacle  was  precious.    Whitefield 
was  ready  in  reply  :   he  told  them  that,  in  every  building,  there  were 
outside  and  inside  workmen  ;  that  the  latter  was  at  that  time  his  pro- 
vince ;  and   that,  if  the}'  thought  themselves  called  to  the  former, 
they  might  proceed  in  their  own   way,  as  he  would  do  in  his.     The 
power  of  these  persons,  happily,   was  not  so  inquisitorial  as  their 
disposition  ;  and  when   he    seriously    asked  them  what  they  wished 
him  to  do,  they  answered,  that  they  did  not  desire  him  immediately 
to  subscribe  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,    but  that  he  would 
preach    for  them  exclusively  till  he  had  further  light.     "  And  why 
for  them  alone  V  he  inquired.   Ralph  Erskine  made  answer,  "  They 
were    the   Lord's  people."     "  I   then,"  says    Whitefield,   "  asked, 
whether  there  were  no  other   Lord's   people  but  themselves  ?  and, 
supposing  all  others  were  the  devil's  people,  they  certainly,"  1  told 
them,  "  had  more  need  to  be  preached  to,  and  therefore  I  was  more 
and  more  determined  to  go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges  ;  and  that 
if  the  Pope  himself  would  lend  me  his  pulpit,  I  would  gladly  proclaim 
the  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ  therein."  Soonafter  this  the  compa- 
ny broke  up  ;  and  one  of  these  otherwise  venerable  men  immediately 
went  into  the  meeting-hoiise,and  preached  upon  these  words,  "  Watch- 
man, what  of  the  night  ?  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  The  watchman 
said,  the  morning  cometh,  and  also  the  night  ;  if  ye  will  inquire,  in- 
quire ye  ;  return,  come."   I   attended  ;    but  the  good  man  so  spent 
himself,  in  the  tormer  part  of  his  sermon,  in  talking  against  prelacy,  the 
eommon  prayer  book,  the  surplice,  the  rose  in  the  hat,  and  such  like 
externals,  that,  when  he  came  to  the  latter  part  of  his  text,  to  invite 
poor  sinners  to  Jesus  Christ,  his  breath  was  so  gone,  that  he  could 
scarce  be   heard.     VV^hat  a  pity  that  the   last  was  not  first,  and  the 
first  last!  The  consequence  of  all  this  was  an  open  breach.  I  reti- 
red, I  wept,  1   prayed,  and,  after  preaching  in  the  fields,  sate  down 
and  dined  with  them,  and  then  took  a  final*  leave.     At  table,  a  gen- 

•  In  honour  of  Whitefield,  I  annei  here  part  of  a  letter  upon  this  subject,  written  a  few  days  af- 
ter this  curious  scene,  and  addressed  to  a  son  of  one  of  the  Erskines.  "The  treatment  I  met  with 
from  the  Associate  Presbytery  was  notaltofrether  such  as  I  expected.  It  grieved  me  as  much  as  it 
did  you.  I  could  scarce  refrain  from  bursting-  into  a  flood  of  tears.  I  wish  all  were  like-minded 
with  your  honoured  father  and  uncle,  matters  then  would  not  be  carried  on  with  so  high  a  hand.  I 
fear  they  are  led  too  much.  Supposing  the  scheme  of  government  which  the  Associate  Presbytery 
Contend  for,  to  be  scriptural,  yet  forbearance  and  long-suflering  is  to  be  exercised  towards  such  a.» 
ma>  dirfer  from  theni :  and,  l  am  verily  persuaded,  there  is  no  such  form  of  government  prescribed 
in  the  book  of  God,  as  excludes  a  toleration  of  all  other  forms  whatsoe>er.  Was  the  Kew  Testa- 
ment outward  tabernacle  to  be  built  as  punctual  as  the  Old,  as  punctual  directions  would  have  been 
given  about  the  building  it ;  whereas  it  is  only  deduced  by  inference;  and  thus  we  see  Independents, 
Preibyteriaiis,  and  Epiecopaliaais  bring  the  same  te^t  io  support  Iheir  particular  scheme :  and  I 
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tiewoioau  said,  she  had  heard  that  I  had  told  some  people  that  the 
Associate  Presbytery  were  buihiing  a  Babel.  I  said,  "  Madam,  it  is 
quite  true  ;  aud  I  believe  the  Babel  will  soon  fall  down  about  their 
ears.  But  enough  of  this.  Lord,  what  is  man—what  the  best  of 
men — but  men  at  the  best !" 

Coming  as  a  stranger  into  Scotland,  and  being  free  from  all  preju- 
dice and  passion  upon  the  subject,  Whiteficld  saw  the  folly  and  the 
mischief  of  the  scijisms  in   which    his  new  acquaint;ince  were  enga- 
ged.  They  spared  no  pains  to  win  him  over  to  their  side.    "  I  find," 
said  he,  "  Satan  now  turns  himself  into  an  angel  of  light,  and  stirs  up 
God's  children  to  tempt  mc  to  come  over  to  some  particular  party." 
To   one  of  his  correspondents  he   replies,  "  I    wish  you  would  not 
trouble  yourself  or  me  in  writing  about  the  corruption  of  the  Church 
of  England.      I    believe  there  is  no  church  perfect  under  heaven  ; 
but  as  God,  by  his  providence,  is  pleased  to  send  me  forth  simply  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  all,  I  think  there  is  no  need  of  casting  myself 
out."     He  was   invited  to    Aberdeen  by  the  minister  of  one  of  the 
kirks  in  that  city;  but   the  minister's   co-pastor   had  prepossessed 
the  magistrates  against  him,  so  that  when  he  arrived  they  refused  to 
let  him  preach  in  the  kirk-yard.     They  had,  however,  sufficient  cu- 
riosity to  attend  when  he  officiated   in  his  friend's  pulpit  ;  the  con- 
gregation was  very  large,  and,  in  Whitefield's  own  words,  "  light  and 
life  fled  all   around."     In   the  afternoon   it  was  the  other  pastor's 
torn  :   he  began  his  prayers  as  usual  ;   but,  in  the  midst  of  them,  he 
named  Whitefield  by  name,  whom  he  knew  to  be  then  present,  and 
entreated  the  Lord  to  forgive  the  dishonour  that  had  been  put  upon 
him,  when  that  man  was  suffered  to  preach  in  that  pulpit.     Not  sa- 
tisfied with  this,  he  renewed  the  attack  in  his  sermon,  reminded  his 
congregation  that  this  person  was  a  curate  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  quoted  some  passages  from  his  first  printed  discourses,  which  he 
said   were   grossly  Arniinian.     "  Most   of  the  congregation,"   says 
Whitefield,  "  seemed  surprised  and  chagrined  ;  especially  his  good- 
natured  colleague,  who,  immediately  after  sermon,  without  consult- 
ing me  in  the  least,  stood  up,  and  gave  notice  that   Mr.  Whitefield 
would  preach  in  about  half  an  hour.     The  intecval  being  so  short, 
the  magistrates  returned  into  the  sessions-house,  and  the  congrega- 
tion patiently  waited,  big  with  expectation  of  hearing  ray  resentment. 
At  the  time  appointed  1  went  up,  and  took  no  other  notice  of  the 
good  man's  ill-timed  zeal,  than  to  observe,  in  some  part  of  my  dis- 
course, that  if  the   good  old  gentleman  had  seen  some  of  my  later 
writings,  wherein  I  had  corrected  several  of  my  former  mistakes,  he 
would  not  have  expressed  himself  in  such  strong  terras.     The  peo- 
ple being  thus  diverted  from  controversy  with  man,  were  deeply  im- 
pressed with  what  they  heard  from  the  word  of  God.  All  was  hushed, 
and  more  than  solemn.     And  on  the  morrow  the  magistrates  sent  for 

believe  Jesus  Christ  thereby  would  teach  us  to  exercise  forbearance  and  lontj-sutrei  in"  to  each 
atlier.  Was  the  Associate  Presbytery  scheme  to  take  effect,  out  of  conscience,  if  they  act^ii  con^i't- 
ently,  they  must  restrain  and  grieve,  if  not  persecute,  nmny  of  fiod's  children,  who  could  not  pcO- 
t»ly  come  into  their  measures  :  and  I  doubt  not  but  their  present  violent  me'hod?,  together  with  the 
corruptions  of  that  assembly,  will  cause  many  to  turn  Independents,  and  set  up  particular  rhurrhts 
of  th^ir  own.  This  was  the  effect  of  Archbishop  Laud"s  acting' with  ro  high  ahanc! ;  and  wh.nher  it 
tie  presbytery  or  episcopacy,  if  managed  in  the  same  manner,  it  will  be  pro<luctive  of  the  «aine  ef- 
lecn.  0,dear  sir,  1  love  and  honour  your  pious  father.  Kemember  me  in  the  kindest  manner  to 
the  good  old  man.  I  pray  God  hts  Jagt  days  may  not  be  employed  too  much  in  the  non-essenCiaU 
of  religion." 

VeL.  U.  14  0^ 
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me,  expressed  themselves  quite  concerned  at  the  treatment  I  had 
met  with,  and  begged  1  would  accept  of  the  freedom  of  the  city." 

This  triumph  Whitefield  obtained,  as  much  by  that  perfect  self-com- 
mand which  he  always  possessed  in  public,  as  by  his  surprising  oratory. 
But  wherever  he  could  obtain  a  hearing,  his  oratory  was  triumphant, 
and  his  success  in  Scotland  was,  in  some  respects,  greater  than  it  had  yet 
been  in  England.  "Glory  be  to  God,"  he  says,  "he  is  doing  great  things 
here.  I  walk  in  the  continual  sunshine  of  his  countenance.  Congre- 
gations  consist  of  many  thousands.  Never  did  I  see  so  many  bibles, 
nor  people  look  into  them,  when  I  am  expounding,  with  such  attention. 
Plenty  of  tears  flow  from  the  hearers'  eyes.  1  preach  twice  daily, 
and  expound  at  private  houses  at  night ;  and  am  employed  in  speaking 
to  souls  under  distress  great  part  of  the  day.  Every  morning  1  have  a 
constant  levee  of  wounded  souls,  many  of  whom  are  quite  slain  by  the 
law.  At  seven  in  the  morning  (this  was  at  Edinburgh)  we  have  a  lec- 
ture in  the  fields,  attended  not  only  by  the  common  people,  but  persons 
of  great  rank.  I  have  reason  to  think  several  of  the  latter  sort  are 
coming  to  Jesus.  I  am  only  afr;iid  lest  people  should  idolize  the  in- 
strument, and  not  look  enough  to  the  glorious  Jesui),  in  whom  alone 
I  desire  to  glory.  I  walk  continually  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  love  of  Christ  quite  strikes  me  dumb.  O  grace,  grace  ! 
let  that  be  my  song."  In  Scotland  it  was  that  he  first  found  access  to 
people  of  rank.  "  Saints,"  says  he,  "  have  been  stirred  up  and 
edified  ;  and  many  oth.ers,  I  believe,  are  translated  from  darkness  to 
light,  and  from  the  kingdom  of  Satan  to  the  kinsrdom  of  God.  The 
good  that  has  been  done  is  inexpressible.  I  am  intimate  with  three 
noblemen,  and  several  ladies  of  quality,  who  have  a  great  liking  for 
tije  things  of  God.  I  am  now  writing  in  an  earl's  house,  surrounded 
with  fine  furniture  ;  but,  glory  be  to  free  grace,  my  soul  is  in  love 
only  with  Jesus." 

His  exertions  increased  with  his  success.  "  Yesterday,"  he  says. 
"  I  preached  tliree  times,  and  lectured  at  night.  This  day  Jesus  has 
enabled  me  to  preach  seven  times  ;  once  in  the  church,  twice  at  the 
girl's  hospital,  once  in  the  park,  once  at  the  old  people's  hospital, 
and  afterwards  twice  at  a  private  house  ;  notwithstanding,  1  am  now 
as  fresh  as  when  1  arose  in  the  morning.  '  They  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength  ;  they  shall  mount  on  wings  like 
eagles.'  It  would  delight  your  soul  to  see  the  effects  of  the  power 
of  God.  Both  in  the  church  and  park  the  Lord  was  with  us.  The 
girls  in  the  hospital  were  exceedingly  affected,  and  so  were  the  stand- 
ers-by.  One  of  the  mistresses  told  me,  she  is  now  awakened  in  the 
morning  by  the  voice  of  prayer  and  praise  ;  and  the  master  of  the 
boys  says,  that  they  meet  together  every  night  to  sing  and  pray  ;  and 
when  he  goes  to  their  rooms  at  night,  to  see  if  all  be  safe,  he  generally 
disturbs  them  at  their  devotions.  The  presence  of  God  at  the  old 
people's  hospital  was  really  very  wonderful.  The  Holy  Spirit  seem- 
ed to  come  down  like  a  mighty  rushing  wind.  The  mourning  of  the 
people  was  like  the  weeping  in  the  valley  of  Hadad-Rimmon.  They 
appear  more  and  more  hungry.  Every  day  I  hear  of  some  fresh 
good  wrought  by  the  power  of  God.  1  scarce  know  how  to  leave 
Scotland." 

The  representation  thus  given  by  this  remarkable  man,  of  the 
effect  which  his  preaching  produced  upon  all  ranks  and  desciiiptions' 
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of  people,  is  not  exaggerated.  Dr.  Franklin  has  justly  observed, 
lliat  it  would  have  been  fortunate  for  his  reputation  if  he  had  left  no 
%vritten  works,  hia  talents  would  then  have  been  estimated  by  (he 
effect  which  they  are  known  to  have  produced  ;  for,  on  this  point, 
there  is  the  evidence  of  witnesses  whose  credibility  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. Whitefjeld'sj  writings,  of  every  kind,  are  certainly  below 
mediocrity.  They  afford  the  measure  of  his  knowledge  and  of  his 
intellect,  but  not  of  his  genius  as  a  preacher.  Kis  printed  sermons, 
instead  of  being,  as  is  usual,  the  most  elaborate  and  finished  dis- 
courses of  their  author,  have  indeed  the  disadvantage  of  being  pre- 
cisely those  upon  which  the  least  care  had  been  bestowed.  This 
may  be  easily  explained. 

"  By  hearing  him  often,"  says  Franklin,  *'  I  came  to  distinguish 
easily  between  sermons  newly  composed,  and  those  which  he  had 
often  preached  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  His  delivery  of  the  lat- 
ter was  so  improved  by  frequent  repetition,  that  every  accent,  every 
emphasis,  every  modulation  of  voice,  was  so  perfectly  well  turned, 
and  well  placed,  that,  without  being  interested  in  the  subject,  one 
could  not  help  being  pleased  with  the  discourse  :  a  pleasure  of  much 
the  same  kind  with  that  received  from  an  excellent  piece  of  music. 
This  is  an  advantage  itinerant  preachers  have  over  those  who  are 
stationary,  as  the  latter  cannot  well  improve  their  delivery  of  a  ser- 
mon by  so  many  rehearsals."  It  vvas  a  great  advantage,  but  it  was 
not  the  only  one,  nor  the  greatest  which  he  derived  from  repeating 
l)is  discourses,  and  reciting  instead  of  reading  them.  Had  they  been 
delivered  from  a  written  copy,  one  delivery  would  have  been  like 
the  last  ;  the  paper  would  have  operated  like  a  spell,  from  which 
he  could  not  depart — invention  sleeping,  wliile  the  utterance  fol- 
lowed the  eye.  But  when  he  had  nothing  before  him  except  the 
audience  whom  he  was  addressing,  the  judgment  and  the  imagina- 
tion, as  well  as  the  memory,  were  called  forth.  Those  j)apts  were 
omitted  which  had  been  felt  to  come  feebly  from  the  tongue,  and  fall 
heavily  upon  the  ear,  and  their  place  vvas  supplied  by  matter  newly 
laid  in  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  or  fresh  from  the  feeling  of  the 
moment.  They  who  lived  with  him  could  trace  him  in  his  ser- 
mons to  the  book  which  he  had  last  been  reading,  or  the  subject 
which  had  recently  taken  his  attention.  But  the  salient  points  of  his 
oratory  were  not  prepared  passages — they  were  bursts  of  passion, 
like  jets  from  a  Geyser,  when  the  spring  is  in  full  play. 

The  theatrical  talent  which  he  displayed  in  boyhood,  manifested 
itself  strongly  in  his  oratory.  When  he  was  about  to  preach,  whe- 
ther it  was  from  a  pulpit,  or  a  table  in  the  streets,  or  a  rising  ground, 
he  appeared  with  a  solemnity  of  manner,  and  an  anxious  expression 
of  countenance,  that  seemed  to  show  how  deeply  he  vvas  possessed 
with  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  what  he  was  about  to  say.  His 
elocution  was  perfect.  They  who  heard  him  most  frequently  could 
not  remember  that  he  ever  stumbled  at  a  word,  or  hesitated  for  want 
of  one.  He  never  faltered,  unless  when  the  feeling  to  wiiich  he 
had  wrought  himself  overcame  him,  and  then  his  speech  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  flow  of  tears.  Sometimes  he  would  appear  to  lose  all 
self-command,  and  weep  exceedingly,  and  stamp  loudly  and  passion- 
ately ;  and  sometimes  tiie  emotion  of  his  mind  exhausted  him,  and 
the  beholders  felt  a  momentary  apprehension  even  for  his  life.    And, 
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indeed,  it  is  said,  that  the  effect  of  his  vehemence  upon  his  bodily 
frame  was  tremendous  ;  that  he  usually  vomited  after  he  had  preach- 
ed, and  sometimes  discharged,  in  this  manner,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  blood.  But  this  was  when  the  effort  was  over,  and  nature 
was  left  at  leisure  to  relieve  herself.  While  he  was  on  duty,  he 
controlled  all  sense  of  infirmity  or  pain,  and  made  his  advantage  of 
the  passion  to  which  he  had  given  way.  "  You  blame  me  for  weep- 
ing," he  would  say,  "  but  how  can  I  help  it,  when  you  will  not  weep 
for  yourselves,  though  your  immortal  souls  are  upon  the  verge  of 
destruction,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  you  are  hearing  your  last  sermon, 
and  ma}'  never  more  have  an  opportunity  to  have  Christ  offered  to 
you!"  ' 

Sometimes  he  would  set  before  his  congregation  the  agony  of  our 
Saviour,  as  though  the  scene  was  actually  before  them.  "  Look 
yonder!"  he  would  say,  stretching  out  his  hand,  and  pointing  while 
he  spake,  "  what  is  it  that  I  see  ?  It  is  my  agonizing  Lord  !  Hark, 
hark  !  do  j'ou  not  hear  ? — O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cup 
pass  from  me  !  nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done  !"  This 
he  introdtjced  frequently  in  his  sermons  ;  and  one  who  lived  with 
him  says,  the  efiect  was  not  destroyed  by  repetition  ;  even  to  those 
who  knew  what  was  coming,  it  came  as  forcibly  as  if  they  had  never 
heard  it  before.  In  this  respect  it  was  like  tine  stage  acting  :  and  in- 
deed Whitefield  indulged  in  an  histrionic  manner  of  preaching,  which 
would  have  been  offensive  if  it  had  not  been  rendered  admirable  by 
his  natural  gracefulness  and  inimitable  power.  Sometimes,  at  the 
close  of  a  sermon,  he  would  personate  a  judge  about  to  perform  the 
last  awful  part  of  his  office. — With  his  eyes  full  of  tears,  and  an  emo- 
tion that  'made  his  speech  falter,  after  a  pause  which  kept  the 
whole  audience  in  breathless  expectation  of  what  was  to  come,  he 
M)uld  say,  "  I  am  now  going  to  put  on  my  condemning  cap.  Sinner, 
I  must  do  it  :  1  must  pronounce  sentence  upon  you  !"  and  then,  in 
a  tremendous  strain  of  eloquence,  describing  the  eternal  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  he  recited  the  words  of  Christ,  "  Depart  from  me, 
ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  tire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  an- 
gels." When  he  spoke  of  St.  Peter,  how,  after  the  cock  crew,  he 
■went  out  and  wept  bitterly,  he  had  a  fold  of  his  gown  ready,  in  which 
he  hid  his  face. 

Perfect  as  it  was,  histrionism  like  this  would  have  produced  no 
lasting  effect  upon  the  mind,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unaffected  ear- 
nestness and  the  indubitable  sincerity  of  the  preacher,  which  equally 
characterized  his  manner,  whether  he  rose  to  the  height  of  passion 
in  his  discourse,  or  won  the  attention  of  the  motley  crowd  by  the 
introduction  of  familiar  stories,  and  illustrations  adapted  to  the 
meanest*  capacity.  To  such  digressions  his  disposition  led  him, 
which  was  naturally  inclined  to  a  comic  playfulness.  Minds  of  a 
certain  power  will  sometimes  express  their  strongest  feelings  with  a 
^ •     levity  at  which  formalists   are   shocked,   and  which  dull  men  are 

*  Wesley  says  of  him  in  his  Journal,  "  how  wise  is  God  in  giving:  different  talents  to  different 
preachers!  Even  the  little  improprieties  both  of  bis  language  and  manner,  were  a  means  of  pro- 
fiting many  who  would  not  have  been  touched  by  a  more  correct  discourse,  or  a  more  calm  and 
regular  manner  of  speaking."  St.  Augustine  somewhere  says,  that  is  the  best  liey  which  opens  the 
door  :  ^ui'd  enim  prodest  clavis  OKiea  si  apcrire  quod  volumxis  ■iionpottst  ?  ant  quod  ohest  lig^ita,  si  hoc 
pof'Tst,  juonde  nihil  quarimusnisi jpaUre  quadclausum  est? 
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wholly  unable  to  understand.  But  language  whicli,  when  coldly 
repeated,  might  seem  to  border  upon  irreverence  and  burlesque, 
has  its  effect  in  popular  preaching,  when  the  intention  of  the  speaker 
is  perfectly  understood  :  it  is  suited  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
it  is  felt  by  them  when  better  things  would  liave  produced  no  im- 
pression, and  it  is  borne  away  when  wiser  arguments  would  have 
been  forgotten.  There  was  another  and  more  uncommon  way  in 
which  Whitefield's  peculiar  talent  sometimes  was  indulged  :  he  could 
direct  his  discourse  toward  an  individual  so  skilfully,  that  the  con- 
gregation had  no  suspicion  of  any  particular  purport  in  that  part  ol 
the  sermon  ;  while  the  person  at  whom  it  was  aimed  felt  it,  as  it 
was  directed,  in  its  full  force.  There  was  sometimes  a  degree  of 
sportiveness*  almost  akin  to  mischief  in  his  humour. 

Remarkable  instances  are  related  of  the  manner  in  which  he  im- 
pressed his  hearers.  A  man  at  Exeter  stood  with  stones  in  his 
pocket,  and  one  in  his  hand,  ready  to  throw  at  him  ;  but  he  dropped 
it  before  the  sermon  was  far  advanced,  and  going  up  to  him  after  the 
preaching  was  over,  he  said,  "  Sir,  1  came  to  hear  you  with  an  in- 
tention to  break  your  head  ;  but  God,  through  your  ministry,  has 
given  me  a  broken  heart."  A  ship-builder  was  once  asked  what  he 
thought  of  him.  "Think!"  he  replied,  "I  tell  you,  Sir,  every 
Sunday  that  I  go  to  my  parish  church,  I  can  build  a  ship  from  stem 
to  stern  under  the  sermon  ;  but,  were  it  to  save  my  soul,  under  Mr. 
Whitetield,  I  could  not  lay  a  single  plank."  Humej  pronounced  / 
him  the  most  ingenious  preacher  he  had  ever  heard  ;  and  said,  it 
was  worth  while  to  go  twenty  miles  to  hear  him.  But,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  proof  of  his  persuasive  powers  was,  when  he  drew  from 
Franklin's  pocket  the  money  which  that  clear  cool  reasoner  had 
determined  not  to  give  :  it  was  for  the  orphan-house  at  Savannah. 
"  1  did  not,"  says  the  American  philosopher,  "  disapprove  of  the 
design  ;  but  as  Georgia  was  then  destitute  of  materials  and  work- 
men, and  it  was  proposed  to  send  them  from  Philadelphia  at  a  great 
expense,  I  thought  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  built  the  house 
at  Philadelphia,  and  brought  the  children  to  it.  This  I  advised  ; 
but  he  was  resolute  in  his  first  project,  rejected  my  counsel,  and  I 
therefore  refused  to  contribute.  I  happened,  soon  after,  to  attend 
one  of  his  sermons,  in  the  course  of  which  I  perceived  he  intended 
to  finish  with   a  collection,   and   I  silently  resolved  he  should  get 

*  Mr.  Winter  relates  a  curious  anecdote  of  his  preaching  at  a  maid-sen-ant  who  had  displeased 
him  by  some  ney^ligence  in  the  morning. — "In  the  evening,"  saya  the  writer,  "  before  the  family 
retired  to  rest,  1  found  her  under  great  dejection,  the  reason  of  which  I  did  not  apprehend  :  for  it 
did  not  strike  me  that,  in  exemplifying  a  conduct  inconsistent  with  the  Christian's  professed  fidelity 
to  his  Redeemer,  he  was  drawing  it  from  remissness  of  duty  in  a  living  character ;  but  she  felt  it  so 
sensibly,  as  to  be  greatly  distressed  by  it,  until  he  relieved  her  mind  by  his  usually  amiable  deport- 
ment. The  next  day,  being  about  to  leave  town,  he  called  out  to  her  '  farewell :'  she  did  not  make 
Jier  appearance,  which  he  remarked  to  a  female  friend  at  dinner,  who  replied,  '  Sir,  you  have  ei- 
-ceedingly  wounded  poor  Betty.'  This  excited  in  him  a  hearty  laugh  :  and  when  I  shut  the  coach. 
door  upon  him,  he  said,  '  15e  sure  to  remember  me  to  Betty ;  tell  her  the  accqunt  is  settled,  and  that 
I  have  nothing  more  against  her.'" 

T  One  of  his  (lights  of  oratory,  not  in  the  best  taste,  is  related  on  ITume's  authority.  '-After  a 
solemn  pause,  Mr.  Whitefield  thus  addressed  his  audience:— The  attendant  angel  is  just  about  to 
leave  the  threshold,  and  ascend  to  Heaven ;  and  ohnll  he  ascend  and  not  bear  with  him  the  news  of 
one  sinner  among  all  the  multituile,  reclaimed  from  the  error  of  his  ways  !  To  give  the  greater 
eflect  to  this  exclamation,  he  stamped  with  his  foot,  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  to  Heaven,  and 
cried  aloud,  Stop,  Gabriel !  stop,  Gabriel !  stop,  ere  you  enter  the  sacred  portals,  and  yet  c^irry  with 
you  the  news  of  one  sinner  converted  to  God  !"  Hume  said  this  address  was  accompanied  with 
such  animated,  ;et  natural  action,  that  it  surpassed  any  thin^  be  ever  ii\V  tr  beard  in  auy  •ihet 
iweachpr 
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nothing  from  me.  I  had  in  my  pocket  a  handful  of  copper  monej', 
three  or  four  silver  dollars,  and  five  pistoles  in  gold.  As  he  pro- 
ceede<l  I  began  to  soften,  and  concluded  to  give  the  copper  ;  another 
stroke  of  his  oratory  made  me  ashamed  of  that,  and  determined  me 
to  give  the  silver  ;  and  he  finished  so  admirably,  that  I  emptied  my 
pocket  wholly  into  the  collector's  dish,  gold*  and  all." 

No  wonder  that  such  a  preacher  should  be  admired  and  followed 
in  a  country  where  the  habits  of  the  people  were  devotional.  On 
his  second  visit  to  Scotland,  he  was  met  on  the  shore  at  Leith  by 
multitudes,  weeping  and  blessing  him,  and  they  followed  his  coach  to 
Edinburgh,  pressing  to  welcome  him  when  he  alighted,  and  to  hold 
him  in  their  arms.  Seals,  with  awnings,  were  erected  in  the  park, 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  for  his  preaching.  Several  youths 
left  their  parents  and  masters  to  follow  him  as  his  servants  and  chil- 
dren in  the  Gospel  ;  but  he  had  sense  enough  to  show  them  their 
error,  and  send  them  back.  The  effect  which  he  produced  was 
maddening.  At  Cambuslang  it  exceeded  any  thing  which  he  had  evei: 
witnessed  in  his  career,  "  I  preached  at  two,"  he  says,  *'  to  a  vast 
body  of  people,  and  at  six  in  the  evening,  and  again  at  nine.  Such 
a  commotion,  surely,  never  was  heard  of,  especially  at  eleven  at 
night.  For  about  an  hour  and  a  half  there  was  such  weeping,  so 
many  falling  into  deep  distress,  and  expressing  it  various  ways,  as  is 
inexpressible.  The  people  seem  to  be  slain  by  scores.  They  are 
carried  off,  and  come  into  the  house,  like  soldiers  wounded  in  and 
carried  off  a  field  of  battle.  Their  cries  and  agonies  are  exceed- 
ingly affecting.  Mr.  M.  preached,  after  I  had  ended,  till  past  one  in 
the  morning,  and  then  could  scarce  persuade  them  to  depart.  All 
night,  in  the  fields,  might  be  heard  the  voice  of  pra3'er  and  praise. 
Some  young  ladies  were  found  by  a  gentlewoman  praising  God  at 
break  of  day  :  she  went  and  joined  with  them." — Soon  afterwards 
he  returned  there  to  assist  at  the  sacrament.  "  Scarce  ever,"  he 
says,  "  was  such  a  sight  seen  in  Scotland.  There  were,  undoubt- 
edly, upwards  of  twenty  thousand  persons.  Two  tents  were  setup, 
and  the  holy  sacrament  was  administered  in  the  fields.  When  I 
began  to  serve  a  table,  the  power  of  God  was  felt  by  numbers  ;  but 
the  people  crowded  so  upon  me,  that  I  was  obliged  to  desist,  and  go 
to  preach  at  one  of  the  tents,  whilst  the  ministers  served  the  rest  of 
the  tables.  God  was  with  them,  and  with  his  people.  There  was 
preaching  all  day  by  one  or  another  ;  and  in  the  evening,  when  the 
sacrament  was  over,  at  the  request  of  the  ministers,  1  preached  to 
the  whole  congregation.  1  preached  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
Surely  it  was  a  time  much  to  be  remembered.  On  Monday  morning 
I  preached  again  to  near  as  many  ;  but  such  a  universal  stir  I  never 
saw  before.  The  emotion  fled  as  swift  as  lightning  from  one  end  of 
the  auditory  to  another.  You  might  have  seen  thousands  bathed  in 
tears:  some  at  the  same  time  wringins  their  hands,  others  almost 

*  "  At  this  sermon,"  continues  Franklin,  "  tliere  was  also  one  of  our  club,  who,  being  of  my  sen- 
timents respectir.ir  the  building-  in  Georgia,  and  suspecting^  a  cellection  mifht  be  intended,  had,  by 
precaution,  emptied  his  pockets  before  he  came  from  home :  towards  tlie  conclusion  of  the  discoursCj 
Lowever,  he  felt  ii  slrmig^  inclination  to  give,  and  applied  to  a  neighbour,  who  stood  near  him,  to 
lend  him  some  ni"'.  v  for  the  purpose.  The  request  was  fortunately  made  to  perhaps  the  only  man 
iii  the  company  «ho  had  the  firmness  not  to  be  aftected  by  the  preacher.  His  answer  was,  'At  any 
ether  time,  friend  llopkinson.  1  w  ould  tend  to  thee  freely,  but  not  now ;  for  thee  seems  to  nje  to  be 
nut  of  th\  right  Senses.'  ' 
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swooning,  and  others   crving  out  and  mourning  over  a  pierced  Sa- 
viour." 

The  Erskines  were  astonislied  at  all  this.  One  of  the  associate 
presbytery  pnMislied  a  pamphlet  against  him,  wherein,  with  the 
tnie  virulence  of  bigotry,  he  ascribed  these  tilings  to  the  iiilincnce 
of  the  devil  ;  and  the  heads  of  the  seceders  appointed  a  public  fast, 
to  humble  themselves  for  his  being  in  Scotland,  whither  they  tbem- 
se!v"f!s  had  invited  him,  and  for  what  they  termed  the  delusion  at 
Cambuslang.  They  might  have  so  called  it,  with  more  propriety,  if 
they  had  not  been  under  a  delusion  themselves  ;  for  VVhitoheld  per- 
fectly understood  their  feelings,  when  he  said,  "  all  this  because  I 
would  not  consent  to  preach  only  for  them  till  I  had  light  iuto,  and  could 
take  the  solemn  league  and  covenant !"  He  made  many  other  visits 
to  Scotland  :  and  there,  indeed,  he  secras  to  have  obtained  that  intro- 
duction to  persons  of  rank,  which  in  its  consequences  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  college  for  Calvinistic  jMethodism  in  England.  But 
he  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  could  be  produced  by  his  own  preach- 
ing ;  it  was  neither  congenial  to  his  talents  nor  his  views  to  organ- 
ize a  body  of  followers  ;  and,  in  the  intervals  between  his  visits,  the 
seed  which  he  had  scattered  was  left  to  grow  up,  or  to  wither  as  it 
might. 

Wesley  had  other  views  :  his  aim,  wherever  he  went,  was  to 
form  a  society.  It  was  not  till  ten  years  after  his  former  colleague 
had  tirst  visited  Scotland,  that  he  resolved  to  go  there.  A  reconci- 
liation had  then  taken  place  between  them, — for  enmity  could  not  be 
lasting  between  two  men  who  knew  each  other's  sincerity  and  good 
intentions  so  well, — and  Whitetield  would  have  dissuaded  him  from 
going.  "  You  have  no  business  there,"  he  said,  "  for  your  princi- 
ples are  so  well  known,  that,  if  you  spoke  like  an  angel,  none  would 
hear  you  ;  and  if  they  did,  you  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  dis- 
pute with  one  and  another  tVom  morning  to  night."  Wesley  replied, 
"  If  God  sends  me,  people  will  hear.  And  1  will  give  them  no  pro- 
vocation to  dispute  ;  for  I  will  studiously  avoid  controverted  points, 
and  keep  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity  ;  and  if  any  still 
begin  to  dispute,  they  may,  but  1  will  not  dispute  with  them."  He 
was,  however,  so  aware  of  the  bitter  hostility  with  which  Arminian 
principles  would  be  received  in  Scotland,  that,  he  says,  when  he 
went  into  that  kingdom,  he  had  no  intention  of  preaching  there  :  nor 
did  he  imagine  that  any  person  would  desire  him  so  to  do.  He  might 
have  reckoned  with  more  confidence  upon  the  curiosity  of  the  peo- 
ple. He  was  invited  to  preach  at  Musselborough  ;  the  audience  re- 
mained like  statues  from  the  beginning  of  the  sermon  till  the  end, 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  "  the  prejudice  which  the  devil  had 
been  several  years  planting,  was  torn  up  by  the  roots  in  one  hour."" 
From  this  time  Scotland  was  made  a  part  of  his  regular  rounds. 
*'  Surely,"  says  he,  "  with  God  nothing  is  impossible  !  Who  would 
have  believed,  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  either  that  the  minister 
would  have  desired  it,  or  that  I  should  have  consented  to  preach  in 
a  Scotch  kirk !" 

He  flattered  himself  egregiously  when  he  accepted  these  begin- 
nings as  omens  of  good  success,  and  when  he  supposed  that  the  pre- 
judice against  him  was  eradicated.     An  old  Burgher  minister  ^ 
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Dalkeith  preached  against  him,  affirming  that,  if  he  died  in  his  present 
sentiments,  he  would  be  damned  ;  and  the  fanatic  declared  that  he 
would  stake  his  own  salvation  upon  it.  It  was  well  for  him  that 
these  people  were  not  armed  with  temporal  authority.  "  The  Se- 
ceders,"  says  Weslf.y,  "  who  have  flUlen  in  my  way,  are  more  un- 
charitable than  the  Papists  themselves.  I  never  yet  met  a  Papist 
who  avoxaed  the  principle  of  murdering  heretics.  But  a  seceding 
minister  being  asked,  '  Would  not  you,  if  it  was  in  your  power,  cut 
the  throats  of  all  the  Methodists  V  replied  directly,  '  VVhy  did  not 
Samuel  hew  Agag  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  V  I  have  not  yet  met  a 
Papist  in  this  kingdom  who  would  tell  me  to  my  face,  all  but  them- 
selves must  be  damned  ;  but  I  have  seen  Seceders  enough  who 
make  no  scruple  to  affirm,  none  but  themselves  could  be  saved. 
And  this  is  the  natural  consequence  of  their  doctrine  ;  for,  as  they 
hold  that  we  are  saved  by  faith  alone,  and  that  faith  is  the  holding 
such  and  such  opinions,  it  follows,  all  who  do  not  hold  those  opinions 
have  no  faith,  and  therefore  cannot  be  saved."  Even  Whitefield, 
predestinarian  as  he  was,  was  regarded  as  an  abomination  by  the 
Seceders  ;  how,  then,  was  it  possible  that  they  should  tolerate  Wes- 
ley, who  taught  that  redemption  was  offered  to  all  mankind  ?  A  3Ie- 
thodist  one  day  comforted  a  poor  woman,  whose  child  appeared  to 
be  dying,  by  assuring  her  that,  for  an  infant,  death  would  only  be 
the  exchange  of  this  miserable  life  for  a  happy  eternity  ;  and  the  Se- 
ceder,  to  whose  flock  she  belonged,  was  so  sliocked  at  this  doctrine, 
that  the  deep-died  Calvinist  devoted  the  next  Sabbath  to  the  task  of 
convincing  his  people,  that  the  souls  of  all  non-elect  infants  were 
doomed  to  certain  and  inevitable  damnation. 

But  it  was  Wesley's  fortune  to  meet  with  an  obstacle  in  Scotland 
more  fatal  to  Methodism  than  the  fiercest  opposition  would  have 
been.  Had  his  followers  been  more  generally  opposed,  they  would 
have  multiplied  faster  :  opposition  would  have  inflamed  their  zeal  ; 
it  was  neglected,  and  died  away.  From  time  to  time  he  complains  in 
his  Journal  of  the  cold  insensibility  of  the  people.  "  O  what  a  dif- 
ference is  there  between  the  living  stones,"  he  says,  speaking  of 
the  Northumbrians,  "  and  the  dead  unfeeling  multitudes  in  Scotland. 
At  Dundee,"  he  observes,  *'  I  admire  the  people  ;  so  decent,  so  se- 
rious, and  so  perfectly  unconcerned  I"  "  At  Glasgow  I  preached  on 
the  Old  Green  to  a  people,  the  greatest  part  of  whom  hear  much, 
knoTi}  every  thing,  and  feel  nothing."  They  had  been  startled  by  the 
thunder  and  lightning  of  Whitefield's  oratory  ;  but  they  were  as  un- 
moved by  the  soft  persuasive  rhetoric  of  Wesley,  as  by  one  of  their 
own  Scotch  mists. 

Wesley  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  mortifying  failure,  and  to 
discover  "  what  could  be  the  reason  why  the  hand  of  the  Lord  (who 
does  nothing  without  a  cause)  was  almost  entirely  stayed  in  ScoU 
land."  He  imputed  it  to  the  unwillingness  of  those,  who  were 
otherwise  favourably  inclined,  to  admit  the  preaching  of  illiterate 
men  ;  and  to  the  rude  bitterness  and  bigotry  of  those  who  regarded 
an  Arminian  as  an  Infidel,  and  the  church  of  England  as  bad  as  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  Scotch  bigots,  he  said,  were  beyond  all 
others.  He  answered,  before  a  large  congregation  at  Dundee,  most 
"Jhe  objections  which  had  been  made  to  him.     He  was  a  member 
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of  the  church  of  England,  he  said,  hut  he  loved  good  men  of  every 
church.  He  always  used  a  short  private  prayer  when  he  attended 
the  public  service  of  God  :  wliy  did  not  they  do  the  same  ?  was  it  not 
according  to  the  bible  ?  He  stood  whenever  he  was  singing  the  praises 
of  God  in  public  ;  were  there  not  plain  precedents  for  this  in  Scrip- 
ture ?  he  always  knelt  before  the  Lord,  when  he  prayed  in  public  ; 
and  generally,  in  public,  he  used  the  Lord's  Prayer,  because  Christ 
has  taught  us,  when  we  pra}',  to  say,  Our  Father,  which  art  in  hea- 
ven. But  it  was  not  by  such  frivolous  objections  as  these  that  the 
success  of  3Iethodism  in  Scotland  was  impeded.  The  real  cause  of 
its  failure  was,  that  it  was  not  wanted — tliat  there  was  no  place  for 
it  :  the  discipline  of  the  kirk  was  not  relaxed,  the  clergy  possessed 
great  influence  over  their  parishioners,  the  children  were  piously 
brought  up,  the  population  had  not  outgrown  the  chiirch  establish- 
ment, and  the  Scotch,  above  all  other  people,  deserved  the  praise 
of  being  a  frugal,  industrious,  and  religious  nation. 

Obvious  as  this  is,  Wesley  seems  not  to  have  perceived  it ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  he  regarded  both  the  forms  and  discipline  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  with  a  disposition  rather  to  detect  what  was* 
objectionable,  than  to  acknowledge  what  was  good.  "  Lodging  with 
a  sensible  man,"  he  writes,  "  I  inquired  particularly  into  the  pre- 
sent discipline  of  the  Scotch  parishes.  In  one  parish,  it  seems,  there 
are  twelve  ruling  elders  :  in  another,  theie  are  fourteen.  And  what 
are  these  ?  men  of  great  sense  and  deep  experience  ?  Neither  one 
nor  the  other  ;  but  they  are  the  richest  men  in  the  parish.  And  are 
the  richest,  of  course,  the  best  and  the  wisest  men  ?  Does  the  Bible 
teach  this  ?  I  fear  not.  What  manner  of  governors,  then,  will 
these  be  ?  Why,  they  are  generally  just  as  citpable  of  governing  a 
parish,  as  of  commanding  an  army."  Had  he  been  free  from  pre- 
judice, instead  of  being  led  away  by  an  abuse  of  words,  he  v/ould 
have  perceived  how  the  fact  stood, — that  the  elders  were  required 
to  be  respectable  in  thoir  circumstances,  as  well  as  in  character  : 
and  that,  without  that  respectability,  they  could  not  have  obtained 
respect.  That  the  forms  of  the  kirk,  or,  rather,  its  want  of  forms, 
should  offend  him,  is  not  sur[)rising.  "  O,"  he  cries,  "  what  a  dif- 
ference is  there  between  the  English  and  the  Scotch  mode  of  burial ! 
The  English  does  honour  to  human  nature,  and  even  to  the  poof 
remains  that  were  once  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  but  when  I 
see  in  Scotland  a  coffin  put  into  the  earth,  and  covered  up  without  a 
word  spoken,  it  reminds  me  of  what  was  spoken  concerning  Jehoia- 
kim,  he  shall  be  buried  xiith  the  burial  of  an  ass.''"'  It  was,  indeed,  no 
proof  of  judgment,  or  of  feeling,  to  reject  the  finest  and  most  affecting 
ritual  that  ever  was  composed — a  service  that  finds  its  way  to  the 
heart,  when  the  heart  stands  most  in  need  of  such  consolation,  and 
is  open  to  receive  it.  Yet  Wesley  might  have  known,  that  the  silent 
interment  of  the  Scotch  is  not  without  solemnity  ;  and,  in  their  lonely 

*  One  of  his  charges  against  the  Scotch  clergy  was,  that  "  with  pride,  hitterness,  and  bigotry,  self- 
indulgence  was  joined;  self-denial  was  little  tfiught  and  practised.  It  is  well  if  some  of  them  did 
•ot  despise  or  even  condemn  all  self-denial  in  things  indifferent,  as  in  apparel  or  food,  as  nearly 
allied  to  popety."  (Journal  x.  p.  20.)  And  in  one  of  his  sermons  he  says,  "  there  is  always  a  fast 
day  in  the  week  preceding  the  administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (in  Scotland.)  But  occasionally 
looking  into  a  book  of  accounts,  in  one  of  their  vestries,  1  observed  so  much  set  down  for  the  din- 
ners of  the  ministers  on  the  fast  day.  And  I  am  inrovmed  there  is  the  same  article  in  them  all. 
And  is  there  any  doubt  Imt  that  the  people  fast  just  as  their  ministers  do.'  But  what  a  farce  isthjji : 
what  a  miserable  burlesque  upon  a  plain  Christian  duty  '."    (Works,  vol.  x.  p.  419.) 

Vol.  II.  16  n 
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burial  grounds,  and  family  burial  places,  he  might  have  seen  some- 
thing worthy  of  imitation  in  England. 

Writing  at  Glasgow,  he  says,  "  My  spirit  was  moved  within  me  at 
the  sermons  I  heard,  both  morning  and  afternoon.  They  contained 
much  truth,  but  were  no  more  likely  to  awaken  one  soul  than  an 
Italian  opera."  The  truth  was,  that  he  did  not  understand  the 
Scotch  character,  and  therefore  condemned  the  practice  of  those 
preachers  who  did.  "  I  spoke  as  closely  as  I  could,"  he  says  of  his 
own  sermons,  "  and  made  a  pointed  application  to  the  hearts  of  all 
that  were  present.  I  am  convinced  this  is  the  only  way  whereby 
we  can  do  any  good  in  Scothuid.  This  very  day  1  heard  many  ex- 
cellent truths  delivered  in  the  kirk  ;  but  as  there  was  no  application, 
it  was  likely  to  do  as  much  good  as  the  singing  of  a  lark.  1  wonder- 
the  pious  ministers  in  Scotland  are  not  sensible  of  this  :  they  cannot 
but  see  that  no  sinners  are  convinced  of  sin,  none  converted  to  God 
'  by  this  way  of  preacliing  ;  how  strange  is  it  then,  that  neither  reason 
nor  experience  teaches  them  to  take  a  better  way  !"  They  aimed 
at  no  such  effect.  The  new  birth  of  the  Methodists,  their  instanta- 
neous conversions,  their  assurance,  their  sanctification,  and  their 
perfection,  were  justly  regarded  as  extravagancies  by  the  Scotch  as 
\vell  as  by  the  English  clergy. 

It  was  with  more  reason  that  Wesley  groaned  over  the  manner  in 
which  the  Reformation  had  been  effected  in  Scotland  ;  and,  when  he 
stood  amid  the  ruins  of  Aberhrothork,  exclaimed,  "  God,  deliver  us 
from  reforming  mobs  !"  Nor  would  he  admit  of  the  apology  that  is 
offered  for  such  havoc,  and  for  the  character  of  John  Knox.  "  I 
know,"  be  says,  "  it  is  commonly  said,  the  work  to  be  done  needed 
such  a  spirit.  Not  so  ;  the  work  of  God  does  not,  cannot  need  the 
work  of  the  devil  to  forward  it.  And  a  calm  even  spirit  goes  through 
rough  work  far  better  than  a  fuiioiis  one.  Although,  therefore,  God 
did  use,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  sour,  overbearing,  passionate 
men,  yet  he  did  not  use  them  because  they  were  such  ;  but  notwith- 
standing they  were  so.  And  there  is  no  doubt  he  would  have  used 
them  much  more,  had  they  been  of  an  humbler  and  milder  spirit." 
On  the  other  hand,  he  bore  testimony  to  the  remarkable  decorum 
with  which  public  worship  was  conducted  by  the  Episcopalians  ia 
Scotland  :  it  exceeded  any  thing  which  he  had  seen  in  England  :  and 
he  admitted,  that  even  his  own  congregations  did  not  come  up  to  it. 
He  did,  however,  this  justice  to  the  Scotch,  that  he  acknowledged 
they  were  never  offended  at  plain  dealing  :  and  that,  in  this  respect, 
the}'  were  a  pattern  to  all  mankind.  Nor  did  he  ever  meet  with  the 
slightest  molestation  from  mobs,  or  the  slightest  insult.  One  day, 
however,  a  warrant  was  issued  against  him  at  Edinburgh,  by  the 
sheriff,  and  he  was  carried  to  a  house  adjoining  the  Tolbooth.  A 
certain  George  Sutherland,  who,  to  his  own  mishap,  had  at  one  time 
been  a  member  of  the  society,  had  deposed,  that  Hugh  Sanderson, 
one  of  John  Wesley's  preachers,  had  taken  from  his  wife  one  hun- 
dred pounds  in  money,  and  upwards  of  thirty  pounds  in  goods  ;  and 
had,  besides  that,  terrified  her  into  madness  ;  so  that,  through  the 
want  of  her  help,  and  the  loss  of  business,  he  was  damaged  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  He  had  deposed  also,  that  the  said  John  Wesley  and 
Hugh  Sanderson,  to  evade  his  pursuit,  were  preparing  to  fly  the 
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country  ;  and,  upon  these  grounds,  had  obtained  a  warrant  to  search 
for,  seize,  and  incarcerate  thetri  in  the  Tolbooth,  till  they  J^hould 
find  security  for  their  appearance.  The  sherifl',  with  great  indis- 
cretion, granted  tliis  warrant  against  Wesley,  who  could  in  no  way 
be  held  legally  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  any  of  his  preachers  ; 
but  when  the  affair  was  tried,  the  accusation  was  proved  to  be  so 
false  and  calumnious,  that  the  prosecutor  was  heavily  fined.* 

Looking  for  any  cause  of  fiilure  rather  than  the  real  one,  Wesley 
imputed  tiie  want  of  success  in  Scotland  to  the  disposition  which  his 
preachers  manifested  to  remain  stationary  there.  "  We  are  not 
called,"  he  says,  "  to  sit  still  in  one  place  :  it  is  neither  for  the 
health  of  our  souls  nor  bodies  :  we  will  have  travelling  preachers  in 
Scotland,  or  none.  I  will  serve  the  Scotch  as  we  do  the  English,  or 
leave  them.  While  1  live,  itinerant  preachers  shall  be  itinerants,  if 
they  choose  to  remain  in  connexion  with  us.  The  ilmig  is  fixed  : 
the  manner  of  effecting  it  is  to  be  considered."  But  here  lay  the 
difficulty  ;  for  the  spiritual  warfiire  of  Methodism  was  carried  od 
upon  the  principle  of  deriving  means  from  its  conquests  ;  and  the 
errant-preacher,  who  fiiled  of  success  in  his  expeditions,  oftentimes 
fasted,  when  there  was  no  virtue  of  self-denial  in  the  compulsory 
abstinence. 

A  curious  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Taylor, 
one  of  those  preachers  who  tempered  zeal  with  judgment,  and  wh© 
found  means,  during  his  itinerancy,  by  the  strictest  economy  of  time, 
to  acquire  both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  This  person  was 
appointed  to  Glasgow.  He  had  gone  through  hard  service  in  Wales 
and  in  Ireland,  in  wild  countries,  and  among  wild  men  :  but  this  po- 
pulous city  presented  a  new  scene,  and  offered  somethinc;  more  dis- 
couraging than  either  bodily  fatigue  or  bodily  danger.  There  were 
no  Methodists  here,  no  place  of  entertainment,  no  place  to  preach  in, 
no  friend  with  whom  to  communicate  :  it  was  a  hard  winter,  and  he 
was  in  a  strange  land.  Having,  however,  taken  a  lodging,  he  gave 
out  that  he  should  preach  on  the  green  :  a  table  was  carried  to  the 
place,  and  going  there  at  the  appointed  time,  he  found — two  barber's 
boys  and  two  old  women  waiting.  "  My  very  soul,"  he  says,  "  sunk 
within  me.  1  had  travelled  by  land  and  by  water  near  six  hundred 
miles  to  this  place,  and  behold  my  congregation  !  None  but  they 
who  have  experienced  it  can  tell  what  a  task  it  is  to  stand  out  in  the 
open  air  to  preach  to  nobod}',  especially  in  such  a  place  as  Glasgow  !" 
Nevertheless,  he  mounted  his  table,  and  began  to  sing  ;  the  singing 
he  had  entirely  to  himself;  but  perseverance  brought  about  him 
some  two  hundred  poor  people  ;  and  continuing,  day  alter  day,  he 
collected  at  last  large  audiences.  One  evening,  the  largest  congre- 
gation that  he  had  ever  seen  was  assembled  ;  his  table  was  too  low  ; 
and  even  when  a  chair  was  placed  upon  it,  the  rostrum  was  still  not 
sufficiently  elevated  for  the  multitudes  who  surrounded  him  ;  so  he 
mounted  upon  a  high  wall,  and  cried  aloud,  "  The  hour  is  c<jining, 
and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the.  voice  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  they  that  hear  shall  live  !"  They  were  still  as  the  dead  ;  and  he 
conceived  great  hope  from  the  profound  attention  with  which  tlioy 

*  One  thousaml  pounds,  says  Wesley  in  liis  Journal ;  .ind  ;<niits  lo  add,  tbTit  it  was  o;)e  t  Imuran  J 

poiinus  Scotcli;  Anglict^  A  tiiousanil  sUilUng^s. 
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listened  ;  but  when  he  had  done,  he  says,  "  they  made  a  lane  for  me 
to  walk  through  the  huge  multitude,  while  they  stood  staring  at  me, 
but  no  one  said,  where  dwellest  ihou  ?" 

This  reception  brought  with  it  double  mortification — to  the  body 
as  well  as  the  mind.  An  itinerant  always  counted  upon  the  hospi- 
tality of  his  flock,  and  stood,  indeed,  in  need  of  it.  Taylor  had  eve- 
ry thing  to  pay  for  :  his  room,  fire,  and  attendance,  cost  him  three 
shillings  per  week  ;  his  fare  was  poor  in  proportion  to  bis  lodging  ; 
and  to  keep  up  his  credit  with  his  landlady,  he  often  committed  the 
pious  fraud  of  dressing  himself  as  if  he  were  going  out  to  dinner,  and 
after  a  dry  walk,  returned  home  hungry.  He  never,  in  all  the  rest 
of  his  life,  kept  so  many  fast  daj's.  He  sold  his  horse  :  this  re- 
source, however,  could  not  maintain  him  long  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
his  distress,  a  demand  was  made  upon  him  by  one  of  his  hearers, 
•which  was  not  likely  to  give  him  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  national 
character.  This  man,  perceiving  that  Taylor  was  a  bad  singer,  and 
frequently  embarrassed  by  being  obliged  to  sing  the  Scotch  version, 
(because  the  people  knew  nothing  of  the  Methodist  hymns,)  offered 
his  services  to  act  as  precentor,  and  lead  off  the  psalms.  This  did 
excellently  well,  till  he  brought  in  a  bill  of  thirteen  and  four  pence 
for  his  work,  which  was  just  four  pence  a  time  :  the  poor  preacher 
paid  the  demand,  and  dismissed  him  and  the  Scotch  psalms  together. 
Taylor's  perseverance  was  not,  however,  wholly  lost.  Some  dis- 
senters from  the  kirk  were  then  building  what  is  called  in  Glasgow  a 
Kirk  of  Relief,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  their  own  minister.  One 
of  the  leading  men  had  become  intimate  with  him,  and  offered  to  se- 
cure him  a  majority  of  the  voters.  This  was  no  ordinary  tempta- 
tion :  comfort,  honour,  and  credit,  with  j£l40  a  year,  in  exchange  for 
huhger  and  contempt  :  but  there  was  honour  also  on  the  other  aide. 
The  preacher,  though  he  was  alone  in  Glasgow,  belonged  to  a  well- 
organized  and  increasing  society,  where  he  had  all  the  encourage- 
ment of  co-operation,  friendship,  sympathy,  and  applause.  He  re- 
jected the  offer;  and,  before  the  spring,  he  formed  a  regular  socie- 
ty of  about  forty  persons,  who  procured  a  place  to  meet  in,  and  fur- 
nished it  with  a  pulpit  and  seats.  When  they  had  thus  housed  him, 
they  began  to  inquire  how  he  was  maintained  ;  if  he  had  an  estate  ; 
or  what  supplies  from  England.  He  then  explained  to  them  his  own 
circumstances,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  preachers  were  sup- 
ported, by  small  contributions.  This  necessary  part  of  the  Metho- 
dist economy  was  cheeri'ully  established  among  them  ;  and,  when  he 
departed,  he  left  a  certain  provision  for  his  successor,  and  a  flock  of 
seventy  souls.  But,  even  in  this  populous  city,  Wesley,  upon  his 
last  visit  to  Scotland,  when  his  venerable  age  alone  might  have  made 
him  an  object  of  curiosity  and  reasonable  wonder,  attracted  few  hear- 
ers. "  The  congregation,"  he  says,  "  was  miserablj' small,  verifying 
what  I  had  often  heard  before,  that  the  Scotch  dearly  love  the  word 
of  the  Lord — on  the  Lord's  day.  If  1  live  to  come  again,  I  will  take 
care  to  spend  only  the  Lord's  day  at  Glasgow." 
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CHAPTER  XXIir. 

METHODISM    IN    IRELAND. 

Melancholy  and  anomalous  as  the  civil  history  of  Ireland  is,  its 
religious  histoiy  is  equally  mournful,  and  not  less  strange.  Even  at 
the  time  when  it  was  called  the  Island  of  Saints,  and  men  went  forth 
from  its  monasteries  to  be  the  missionaries,  not  of  monachisim  alone 
but  of  literature  and  civilization,  the  mass  of  the  people  continued 
savrige,  and  was  something  worse  than  heathen.  They  accommoda- 
ted their  new  religion  to  their  own  propensities,  with  a  perverted  in- 
genuity, at  once  humorous  and  detestable,  and  altogether  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Thus,  when  a  child  was  immersed  at  baptism,  it  was 
customary  not  to  dip  the  right  arm,  to  the  intent  that  he  might  strike 
a  more  deadly  and  ungracious  blow  therewith  ;  and  under  an  opin- 
ion, no  doubt,  that  the  rest  of  the  body  would  not  be  responsible  at 
the  resurrection,  for  any  thing  which  had  been  committed  by  the  un- 
baptized  hand.  Thus,  too,  at  the  baptism,  the  father  took  the  wolves 
for  his  gossips  ;  and  thought  that,  by  this  profanation,  he  was  form- 
ing an  alliance,  both  for  himself  and  the  boy,  with  the  fiercest  beasts 
of  the  woods.  The  soji  of  a  chief  was  baptized  in  milk  ;  water  was  not 
thought  good  enough,  and  whiskey  had  not  then  been  invented.  They 
used  to  rob  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  as  a  point  of  devotion,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  up  a  good  stock  of  plunder  against  Easter  ;  and  he 
whose  spoils  enabled  him  to  fiirnisii  the  best  entertainment  at  that 
time,  was  looked  upon  as  the  best  Christian, — so  they  robbed  in  emu- 
lation of  each  other  :  and  reconciling  th^ir  habits  to  their  conscience 
with  a  hardihood  beyond  that  of  the  boldest  casuists,  they  persuaded 
themselves  that,  if  robbery,  murder,  and  rape  had  been  sins,  Provi- 
dence would  never  put  such  temptations  in  their  way  ;  nay,  that  the 
sin  would  be,  if  they  were  so  ungrateful  as  not  to  take  advantage  of  a 
good  opportunity  when  it  was  offered  them. 

These  things  would  appear  incredible,  if  they  were  not  conforma- 
ble to  the  spirit  of  Irish  history,  fabulous  and  authentic.  Yet  were 
the  Irish,  beyond  all  otlser  people,  passionately  attached  to  the  reli- 
gion wherein  they  were  so  miserably  ill  instructed.  Whether  they 
were  distinguished  by  this  peculiar  attachment  to  their  church,  when 
the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  ivas  acknowledged  Ihroughout  Europe, 
cannot  be  known,  and  may,  with  much  probability,  be  doubted  ;  this 
is  evident,  that  it  must  have  acquired  strength  and  inveteracy  when  it 
became  a  principle  of  opposition  to  their  rulers,  and  was  blended 
with  their  hatred  of  the  English,  who  so  little  understood  their  duly 
and  their  policy  as  conquerors,  that  they  neither  made  themselves 
loved,  nor  feared,  nor  respected. 

Ireland  is  the  only  country  in  which  the  Reformation  produced 
nothing  but  evil.  Protestant  Europe  has  been  richly  repaid  for  the 
long  calanjities  of  that  great  revolution,  by  the  permanent  blessings 
which  it  left  behind  ;  and  even  among  those  nations  where  the  pa- 
pal superstition  maintained  its  dominion  by  fire  and  sword,  an  impor- 
tant change  was  effected  in  the  lives  and  conduct  of  the  Romish  cler- 
gy.    Ireland  alone  was  so  circumstanced  as  to  be  incapable  of  deri- 
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ving  any  advantage,  ivhile  it  was  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  the 
change.  The  work  of  sacrilege  and  plunder  went  on  there  as  it  did 
in  England  and  Scotland  ;  but  the  language  of  the  people  and  their 
savage  state,  precluded  all  possibility  of  religious  improvement.  It 
was  not  till  nearly  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  the 
Bible  was  translated  into  Irish,  by  means  of  Bishop  Bedell,  a  man 
worthy  to  have  Sir  Henry  Wotton  for  his  patron,  and  Father  Paolo 
Sarpi  for  his  friend.  The  church  property  had  been  so  scandalous- 
ly plundered,  that  few  parishes*  could  atTord  oven  a  bare  subsistence 
to  a  Protestant  minister,  and  therefore  few  ministers  were  to  be 
found.  Meantime  the  Romish  Clergy  were  on  the  alert,  and  they 
were  powerfully  aided  by  a  continued  supply  of  fellow  labourers 
from  the  seminaries  established  in  the  Spanish  dominions  ;  men 
who,  by  their  temper  and  education,  were  fitted  for  any  work  in 
which  policy  might  think  proper  to  employ  fanaticism.  The  Fran- 
ciscans have  made  it  their  boast,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Irish  massa- 
cre, there  appeared  among  the  rebels  more  than  six  hundred  Friars 
Minorite,  who  had  been  instigating  them  to  that  accursed  rebeUion 
while  living  among  them  in  disguise. 

Charles  II.  restored  to  the  Irish  church  all  the  impropriations 
and  portions  of  tithes  which  had  been  vested  in  the  crown  ;  remov- 
ing, by  this  wise  and  meritorious  measure,  one  cause  of  its  ineffi- 
ciency.— When,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  the  civil  liberties  of  Eng- 
land were  preserved  by  the  Church  of  England,  the  burden  of  the 
Revolution  again  fell  upon  Ireland.  That  unhappy  country  became 
the  seat  of  war,  and,  from  that  time,  the  Irish  Catholics  stood,  as  a 
political  party,  in  the  same  relation  to  the  French  as  they  had  done 
during  Elizabeth's  reign  to  the  Spaniards.  The  history  of  Ireland 
is  little  else  but  a  history  of  crimes  and  of  raisgovernment.  A  system 
of  half  persecution  was  pursued,  at  once  odious  for  its  injustice,  and 
contemptible  for  its  inefficacy.  Good  principles,  and  generous  feel- 
ings, were  thereby  provoked  into  an  alliance  with  superstition  and 
priestcraft ;  and  the  priests,  whom  the  law  recognised  only  for  the 
purpose  of  punishing  them  if  they  discharged  the  forms  of  their 
ofhce,  established  a  more  absolute  dominion  over  the  minds  of  the 
Irish  people,  than  was  possessed  by  the  clergy  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world. 

Haifa  century  of  peace  and  comparative  tranquillity,  during  which 
great  advances  were  made  in  trade,  produced  little  or  no  melioration 
in  the  religious  state  of  the  country.  Sectarians  of  every  kind,  de- 
script  and  non-descript,  had  been  introduced  in  Cromwell's  time  ; 
and  what  proselytes  they  obtained  were  won  from  the  Established 
Church,  not  from  the  Cathohcs,  whom  both  the  Dissenters  and  the 
clergy  seem  to  have  considered  as  inconvertible.  In  truth,  the 
higher  orders  were  armed  against  all  conviction  by  family  pride,  and 
old  resentment,  and  the  sense  of  their  wrongs  ;  while  the  great 
body  of  the  native  Irish  were  effectually  secured  by  their  language 
and  their  ignorance,  even  if  the  priests  had  been  less  vigilant  in 
their  duty,  and  the  Protestants  more  active  in  theirs.  Bishop  Berke- 
ley (one  of  the  best,  wisest,  and  greatest  mea  whom   Ireland,  with 

*  The  best  living  ia  Ceunaught  was  not  w»rth  aiore  tliaa  forty  shillings  a  year  ;  and  some  were  as 
""-^nw  as  eixteen 
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all  its  fertility  of  genius,  has  produced)  saw  the  evil,  and  perceived 
what  ought  to  be  the  remedy.      In  that  admirable  lililc  book,  the 
Querist,  from  which,  even  at  this  day,  men  of  all  ranks,  from  the  n)a- 
A   Bufacturer  to  the  statesman,  may  derive  instruction,  it  is  asked  by 
'    this  sagacious  writer,  "  Whether  there  be  an  instance  of  a  people's 
being  converted,  in  a   Christian  sense,  otherwise  than  by  preaching 
to  them,   and   instructing  them   in  their  own   language  ''.     Whether 
Gatechists,  in  the  Irish  tongue,  may  not  easily  be  procured  and  sub- 
sisted ?  and  whether  this  would  not  be   the  most  practicalile   means 
for  converting  the  natives  ?  Whether  it  be  not  of  great  advantage  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  that  she  hath  clergy  suited  to  all  ranks  of  men, 
in  gradual  subordination  from  canlinals  down  to  mendicants  ?     Whe- 
ther her  numerous  poor  clergy  are  not  very  useful  in  missions,  and 
of  much  influence  with  the  people  ?     Whether,  in  defect  of  able  mis- 
sionaries,  persons  conversant  in   low   life,   and   speaking  the   Irish 
tongue,  if  well  instructed  in  the   (irst  principles  of  religion,  and  in 
the   Popish   controversy,   though,  for  the  rest,  on  a  level  with  the 
parish  clerks,  or  the   schoolmasters  of  charity-schoois,  may  not  be 
tit  to  mix  with,  and  bring  over  our  poor  illiterate  natives  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church  ?     Whether  it  is  not  to  be  wished  that  some  parts 
©f  our  liturgy  and  homilies  were  publicly  read  in  the  Irish  language  ? 
and  whether,  in  these  views,  it  may  not  be  right  to  breed  up  some  of 
the  better  sort  of  children  in  the  charity-schools,  and  qualify  them 
for  missionaries,  catechists,  and  readers  ?"     What  Berkeley  desired 
to  see,  Methodism  would  exactly  have  supplied,  could  it  have  been 
taken  into  the  service  of  the  church  ;  and  thi^i  might  have  been  done 
in   Ireland,   had   it  not  been  ibr   the  follies  and   extravagancies  by 
which  it  had  rendered  itself  obnoxious  in  England  at  its  commence- 
ment. 

Twelve  years  after  the  publication  of  the  Querist,  John  Wesley 
landed  in  Dublin,  where  one  of  his  preachers,  by  name  Williams, 
had  formed  a  small  society.  The  curate  of  St.  Mary's  lent  him  his 
pulpit,  and  his  first  essay  was  not  very  promising  ;  for  he  preached 
from  it,  he  says,  to  as  gay  and  senseless  a  congregation  as  he  had 
ever  seen.  The  clergyman  who  gave  this  proof  of  his  good-will 
disapproved,  however,  of  bis  employing  lay  preachers,  and  of  his 
preaching  any  where  but  in  a  church  ;  and  told  him,  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  was  resolved  to  suffer  no  such  irregularities  in  his 
diocess.  Wesley,  therefore,  called  on  the  archbishop,  and  says, 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  long  conversation,  he  answered  aitundance 
of  objections  ;  some,  perhaps,  he  removed  ;  and,  if  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  persuading  the  prel.ite  of  the  utility  of  Methodism,  he  must 
certainly  have  satisfied  him  that  he  was  not  to  be  prevented  from 
pursuing  his  own  course. 

Wesley's  first  impressions  of  the  Irish  were  very  favourable  ;  a 
people  so  generally  civil  he  had  never  seen,  either  in  Europe  or 
America.  Even  xvhen  he  failed  to  impress  them,  they  listened  re- 
spectfully.— "  Mockery,"  said  he,  "  is  not  the  custom  here  :  all 
attend  to  what  is  spoken  in  the  name  of  God.  They  d©  not  under- 
stand the  making  sport  with  sacred  things  ;  so  that  whether  they  ap- 
prove or  not,  they  behave  with  seriousness."  He  even  thought 
that,  if  he  or  his  brother  could  have  remained  a  few  months  at  Dub- 
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lin,  they  might  have  formed  a  larger  society  than  in  London,  the  peo- 
ple in  general  being  of  a  more  teachable  spirit  than  in  most  parts  of 
England  ;  but,  on  that  very  account,  be  observed,  they  must  be 
watched  over,  with  the  more  care,  being  equally  susceptible  of  good 
or  ill  impressions.  "  What  a  nation,"  he  says,  "  is  this  !  every 
man,  woman,  and  child,  except  a  few  of  the  great  vulgar,  not  only 
patiently,  but  gladly  suffer  the  work  of  exhortation  !" — And  he  cull- 
ed them  an  immeasurably  loving  people.  There  was,  indeed,  no 
cause  to  complain  of  insensibility  in  his  hearers,  as  in  Scotland.  lie 
excited  as  much  curiosity  and  attention  as  he  could  desire  ;  but,  if 
Methodism  had  been  opposed  by  popular  outcry,  and  by  mobs  i^ 
England,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  it  could  proceed  without  mo- 
lestation in  Ireland.  In  Wesley's  own  words,  "  The  roaring  lion 
began  to  shake  himself  here  also." 

The  Romish  priests  were  the  first  persons  to  take  the  alarm.  One 
of  them  would  sometimes  come,  when  a  Methodist  was  preaching, 
and  drive  away  his  hearers  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  A  Catholic  mob 
broke  into  their  room  at  Dublin,  and  destroyed  every  thing  :  several 
of  the  rioters  were  apprehended,  but  the  grand  j'lry  threw  out  the 
bills  against  them  ;  for  there  were  but  too  many  of  the  Protestants 
who  thought  the  Methodists  fair  game.  It  happened  that  Cennick, 
preaching  on  Christmas-day,  took  for  his  text  these  words  from  St. 
Luke's  Gospel  :  "  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you  :  ye  shall  find 
the  babe,  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lyin^  in  a  manger." — A 
Catholic  who  was  present,  and  to  whom  the  lan2;uage  of  Scripture 
was  a  novelty,  thought  this  so  ludicrous,  that  he  called  the  preacher 
a  Swaddler,  in  derision  ;  and  this  unmeaning  word  became  the  nick- 
name of  the  Methodists,  and  had  all  the  effect  of  the  most  opprobriou.? 
appellation.  At  length,  when  Charles  Wesley  was  at  Cork,  a  mob 
was  raised  against  him  and  his  followers  in  that  city,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  one  Nicholas  Butler,  who  went  about  the  streets  dressed  in 
a  clergyman's  gown  and  band,  with  a  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a  bun- 
dle of  ballads  for  sale  in  the  other.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this 
blackguard  relied  upon  the  approbation  and  encouragement  of  the 
mayor  ;  and  when  that  magistrate  was  asked  whether  he  gave  Butler 
leave  to  beset  the  houses  of  the  Methodists  with  a  mob,  and  was  re- 
quired to  put  a  stop  to  the  riots,  he  replied,  that  he  neither  gave 
him  leave  nor  hindered  him  :  and  when,  with  much  importunity, 
a  man,  whose  house  was  attacked,  prevailed  upon  him  to  repair  to 
the  spot,  and,  as  ho  supposed,  afford  him  some  protection,  the  mayor 
said  aloud,  in  the  midst  of  the  rab!)le,  "  It  is  your  own  fault  for  en- 
tertaining these  preachers.  If  you  will  turn  them  out  of  your  house, 
I  will  engage  there  shall  be  no  more  harm  done  ;  but  if  you  will  not 
turn  them  out,  you  must  take  what  you  will  get."  Upon  this  the 
mob  set  up  a  huzza,  and  threw  stones  faster  than  before.  The  poor 
man  exclaimed,  "■  Tthis  is  fine  usage  under  a  Protestant  government ! 
If  I  had  a  priest  saying  mass  in  every  room  of  it,  my  house  would  not 
be  touched  :"  to  which  the  mayor  made  answer,  that  "  the  priests 
were  tolerated,  but  he  vi'as  not." 

These  riots  continued  many  days.  The  mob  paraded  the  streets, 
armed  v.ith  swords,  staves,  and  pistols,  crying  out,  "  Five  pounds 
for  a  Swaddler's  head  !"     Many  persons,  women  as  well  as  men, 
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were  bruised  and  wounded,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  their  Vwea, 
Depositions  of  these  outrages  were  taken  and  laid  before  the  grand 
jury  ;  but  they  threw  out  all  the  bills,  and,  instead  of  alfonluig  relief 
or  justice  to  the  injured  persons,  preferred  bills  against  Charles 
Wesley,  and  nine  of  the  Methodists,  as  persons  of  ill  fame,  vagabonds, 
and  common  disturbers  of  His  Majesty's  peace,  praying  tliat  they 
might  be  transported.  Butler  was  now  in  high  glory,  and  declared 
that  he  had  full  liberty  to  do  whatever  he  would,  even  to  murder,  if 
Le  pleased.  The  prejudice  against  the  Methodists  must  have  l>ecn 
very  general,  as  well  as  strong,  before  a  Protestant  magistrate,  and  a 
Protestant  grand  jury  in  Ireland,  would  thus  abet  a  Catholic  rabble 
in  their  excesses  ;  especially  when  the  Romans,  as  they  called 
themselves,  designated  the  Methodists  as  often  by  the  title  of  heretic 
dogs,  as  by  any  less  comprehensive  appellation.  The  cause  must 
be  found  partly  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Methodists,  and  partly  in  their 
conduct.  Their  notions  of  perfection  and  assurance  might  well 
seem  fanatical,  in  the  highest  degree,  if  brought  forward,  as  they 
mostly  were,  by  ignorant  and  ardent  men,  who  were  not,  like  the 
Wesleys,  careful  to  ex})lain  and  qualify  the  rash  and  indefensible 
expressions.  The  watch-nights  gave  reasonable  ground  for  scandal  ; 
and  the  zeal  of  the  preachers  was  not  tempered  with  discretion,  or 
softened  by  humanity.  One  of  them  asked  a  young  woman,  whether 
she  had  a  mind  to  go  to  hell  with  her  father  ;  and  Mr.  Wesley  him- 
self, in  a  letter  upon  the  proceedings  at  Cork,  justified  this*  brutality 
so  far  as  to  declare,  that,  unless  he  knew  the  circumstances  of  the 
ease,  he  could  not  say  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  ! 

Several  of  the  persons,  whom  the  grand  jury  had  presented  as 
ragabonds,  appeared  at  the  next  assizes.  Butler  was  the  first  witness 
against  them.  Upon  being  asked  what  his  calling  might  be,  he  repli- 
ed, "  I  sing  ballads."  Upon  which  the  judge  lifted  up  his  hands, 
and  said,  "  Here  are  six  gentlemen  indicted  as  vagabonds,  and  the 
first  accuser  is  a  vagabond  by  profession  !"  The  next  witness,  in 
reply  to  the  same  question,  replied,  "  I  am  an  Atiti-swaddler,  my 
lord  ;"  and  the  examination  ended  in  his  being  ordered  out  of  court 
for  contempt.  The  judge  delivered  such  an  opinion  as  became  him 
upon  the  encouragement  which  had  been  given  to  the  rioters.  In 
the  ensuing  year  Wesley  himself  visited  Cork,    and  preached  in  a 


*  This  person,  whose  name  was  Jonalhan  Reeves,  only  acted  upon  a  principle  wliich  had  been 
established  at  the  third  Conference.  The  following  jjart  of  the  minutes  upon  that  subject  in 
characteristic : 

Q.  1.  Can  an  unbeliever  (whatever  he  be  in  other  respects)  challenge  any  thin^  of  God's  justice  f 

A.  Absolutely  nothing  but  hell.     And  this  is  a  point  which  we  cannot  too  much  insist  on. 

Q.  2.  Do  we  em(yty  men  of  their  own  righteousness,  as  we  did  at  first  ?  Do  we  sulV.cicntly  l.lbour, 
when  they  begin  to  be  convinced  of  sin,  to  lake  away  all  they  lean  upon?  Should  wenot  then  endea- 
vour, with  all  our  might,  to  overturn  their  false  foundations  ? 

A.  This  was  at  first  one  of  our  princif  al  jwrnts  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  so  still ;  for,  till  all  other  foun- 
dations are  overturned,  they  cannot  build  upon  Christ. 

Q.  3.  Did  we  not  then  purposely  throw  them  into  convictions ;  into  strong  sorrow  and  fear  ?  Nay, 
did  we  not  strive  to  make  theni  inconsolable  ;  refusing  to  be  comforted  ? 

A.  We  did ;  and  so  we  should  do  still ;  for,  the  stronger  the  conviction,  the  speedier  is  the  deliver- 
ance :  and  none  so  soon  receive  the  iieace  of  fiod  as  those  who  steadily  refuse  all  other  comfort. 

Q.  4.  Let  us  consider  a  particular  case.  Were  you,  Jonathan  Keeves,  before  you  received  the 
pe.ace  of  God,  convinced  that,  notwithstanding  all  you  did,  or  could  do,  you  wore  iu  a  slate  of  dam- 
nation ?  y 

J.  R.  I  was  convinced  of  it  as  fully  as  that  I  am  now  alive. 

Q.  5.  Are  you  sure  that  conviction  was  from  God  .' 

J.  R.  I  can  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  was. 

Q.  6.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  state  of  damnation  ? 

J.  R.  A  state  wUeiein  if  a  nKui  dies  he  perisheth  forever. 

Vol.  H.  16  d 
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place  called  IJamraond's  Marsh,  to  a  numerous  but  quiet  assembly. 
As  there  was  a  report  that  the  Mayor  intended  to  prevent  him  from 
preaching  at  that  place  a^ain,  Wesley,  with  more  deference  to  au- 
thority than  be  had  shown  in  England,  desired  two  of  his  friends  to 
wait  upon  him,  and  say,  that  if  his  preaching  there  would  be  offen- 
sive, be  would  give  up  the  intention.     The  mayor  did  not  receive 
this  concession  graciously  :   he  replied,  in  anger,  that  there  were 
churches  and  meetings  enough  ;  he  would  have  no  more  mobs  and 
riots — no  more  preaching  ;  and  if  Mr.  Wesley  attempted  to  preach, 
he  was  prepared   for  him.     Some  person  had  said,  in  reply  to  one 
who  observed  Hiat  the  Methodists  were  tolerated  by  the  king,  they 
should  find  that  the  mayor  was  king  of  Cork  ;  and  Mr.  Wesley  now 
found,  that  there  was  more  meaning  in  tliis  than  he  had  been  disposed 
to  allow.      When  next  he   began  preaching  in  the  Methodist  room, 
the  mayor  sent  the  drummers   to  drum  before  the  door.     A  great 
mob  was  by  this  means  collected,  and  when  W^esley  came  out  of  the 
house,  they  closed  him  in.      He  appealed  to  one  of  the  sergeants  to 
protect  him  ;  but  the  man  replied,  he  had  no  orders  to  do  so  ;  and 
the  rabble  began  to  pelt  him  :  by  pushing  on,  however,  and  looking 
them  fairly  in  the  face,  with  his  wonted  composure,  he  made  way, 
and  they  opened  to  let  him  pass.     But  a  cry  was  set  up.     Hey  for 
the  Romans  !  the  congregation  did  not  escape  so  well  as  the  leader  ; 
many  of  them  were  roughly  handled,  and  covered  with  mud  ;  the 
house  was  presently  gutted,  the  floors  were  torn  up,  and,  with  the 
window-frames  and  doors,  carried  into  the  street  and  burnt  ;^  and  the 
next  day  the  mob  made  a  grand  procession,  and  burnt  Mr.  Wesley  in 
effiny.     The   house  was    a    second  time  attacked,  and  the    boards 
demolished,  which  had  been  nailed  against  the  windows  ;  and  a  fel- 
low posted  up  a  notice  at  the  public  exchange,  with  his  name  affixed, 
that  he  was  ready  to  head  any  mob,  in  order  to  pull  down  any  house 
that  should  harbour  a  Swaddler. 

The  press  also  was  employed  against  the  Methodists,  but  with 
little  judgment  and  less  honesty. — One  writer  accused  Mr.  Wesley 
of  "  robbing  and  plundering  the  poor,  so  as  to  leave  them  neither 
bread  to  *at,  nor  raiment  to  put  on."  He  replied  victoriously  to 
this  accusation  :  "  A  heavy  charge,"  said  he,  "  but  without  all  colour 
of  truth  ;  yea,  just  the  reverse  is  true.  Abundance  of  those  in 
Cork,  Bandon,  Limerick,  and  Dublin,  as  well  as  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land, who,  a  few  years  ago,  either  through  sloth  or  profaneness,  had 
not  bread  to  eat,  or  raiment  to  put  on,  have  now,  by  means  of  the 
preachers  called  Methodists,  a  sufficiency  of  both.  Since,  by  hear- 
in»  these,  they  have  learned  to  fear  God.  they  have  learned  also  to 
work  with  their  hands,  as  well  as  to  cut  off  every  needless  expense, 
and  to  be  good  stewards  of  the  mamrpon  of  unrighteousness."  He 
averred  also,  that  the  effect  of  his  preaching  bad  reconciled  disaffect- 
ed persons  to  the  government  ;  and  that  they  who  became  Metho- 
dists were,  at  the  same  time,  made  loyal  subjects.  He  reminded 
his  antagonists,  that  when  one  of  the  English  bishops  had  been  asked 
what  could  be  done  to  stop  these  new  preachers,  the  prelate  had 
replied,  "If  they  preach  contrary  to  Scripture,  confute  them  by 
Scripture  ;  if  contrary  to  reason,  confute  them  by  reason.  But  be- 
ware you  use  no  other  weapons  than  these,  either  in  opposing  error. 
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or  defending  the  truth."  He  complained  that,  instead  of  fair  and 
honourable  argument,  he  had  been  assailed  at  Cork  with  i^ross  false- 
hoods, mean  abuse,  and  base  scurrility.  He  challenged  any  of  his 
antagonists,  or  any  who  would  come  forward,  to  meet  him  on  even 
ground,  writing  as  a  gentleman  to  a  gentleman,  a  scholar  to  a  sciiolar, 
a  clergyman  to  a  clergyman.  "  Let  them,"  said  he,  "  thus  show 
me  wherein  I  have  preached  or  written  amiss,  and  I  will  stand  repro- 
ved before  all  the  world  ;  but  let  them  not  continue  to  put  persecu- 
tion in  the  place  of  reason  :  either  private  persecution,  stirring  up 
husbands  to  threaten  or  beat  their  wives,  parents  their  children, 
masters  their  servants  ;  gentlemen  to  ruin  their  tenants,  labourers, 
or  tradesmen,  by  turning  them  out  of  their  favour  or  cottages  ;  em- 
ploying, or  buying  of  them  no  more,  because  they  worship  God 
according  to  their  own  conscience  :  or  open,  barefaced,  noonday 
Cork  persecution,  breaking  open  the  houses  of  His  Majesty's  Protest- 
ant subjects,  destroying  their  goods,  spoiling  or  tearing  the  very 
clothes  from  their  backs  ;  striking,  bruising,  wounding,  murdering 
them  in  the  streets  ;  dragging  them  through  the  mire,  without  any 
regard  to  age  or  sex,  not  sparing  even  those  of  tender  years  ;  no, 
nor  women,  though  great  with  child  ;  but,  with  more  than  Pagan  or 
Mahometan  barbarity,  destroying  infants  that  were  yet  unborn." 
He  insisted,  truly,  that  this  was  a  common  cause  ;  for,  if  the  Metho- 
dists were  not  protected,  what  protection  would  an}'  meti  have  ? 
what  security  for  their  goods  or  lives,  if  a  mob  were  to  be  both  judge, 
jury,  and  executioner  ?  "I  fear  God,  and  honour  the  king,"  said  he. 
"  I  earnestly  desire  to  be  at  peace  with  all  man.  I  have  not,  wil- 
lingly, given  any  otTence,  either  to  the  magistrates,  the  clerg}',  or 
any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Cork  ;  neither  do  I  desire  any 
thing  of  them,  but  to  be  treated  (I  will  not  say  as  a  clergyman,  a 
gentleman,  or  a  Christian)  with  such  justice  and  humanity  as  are  due 
to  a  Jew,  a  Turk,  or  a  Pagan." 

Whitelield  visited  Ireland,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  ensuing  year, 
and  found  himself  the  safer  for  the  late  transactions.  Such  outrages 
had  compelled  the  higher  powers  to  interfere  ;  and,  when  he  arrived 
at  Cork,  the  populace  was  in  a  stale  of  due  subordination.  He  seems 
to  have  regarded  the  conduct  of  Wesley  and  his  lay  preachers  with 
no  favourable  eye  :  some  dreadful  otTences,  ho  said,  had  been  given  ; 
and  he  condemned  all  politics  as  below  the  children  of  God  ;  alluding, 
apparently,  to  the  decided  manner  in  which  Wesley  always  inculca- 
ted obedience  to  government  as  one  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian  ; 
making  it  his  boast,  that,  whoever  became  a  Metliodist,  became  at 
the  same  time  a  good  subject.  Though  his  success  was  not  so  bril- 
liant as  in  Scotland,  it  was  still  sufHcient  to  encourage  and  cheer  him. 
"  Providence,"  says  he,  "  has  wonderfully  prepared  my  way,  and 
overruled  every  thing  for  my  greater  acceptance.  Every  where 
there  seems  to  be  a  stirring  among  the  dry  bones  ;  !»nd  the  trem- 
bling lamps  of  God's  people  have  been  supplied  ^vith  IVesh  oil.  The 
word  ran,  and  was  glorified."  Hundreds  prayed  for  him  when  he 
left  Cork;  and  many  of  the  Catholics  said,  that,  if  he  wuuld  stay, 
they  would  leave  their  priests  :  but,  on  a  second  expedition  to  Ire- 
land, Whitefield  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  He  had  been  well 
received,  and  had  preached  once  or  tvvice,  on    week   days,  in  Ok- 
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niinton  Green  ;  a  place   which  he  describes  as  the   Moorfields   of 
Dublin.     The   Ormond   Boys,   and  the  Liberty   Boys,  (these  were 
the  current  denominations  of  the  mob  factions   at  that  time,)  gene- 
rally   assembled   there   every    Sunday — to    fight  ;    and   Whitefield, 
mindful,  no  doubt,  of  his  succpss  in  a  former  enterprise,  under  like 
circumstances,  determined  to  take  the  field  on  that  day,  relying  up- 
on the  interference  of  the  oflicers  and  soldiers,  whose  barracks  were 
close  by,  if  he    should   stand  in   need  of  protection.     The  singing, 
praying,   and  preaching  went   on  without  much  interruption  ;  only 
now  and  then  a  few  stones,  and  a  few  clods  of  dirt,  were   thrown. 
After  the  sermon,  he  prayed  for  success  to  the  Prussian  arms,  it  be- 
ing in  time  of  war.     Whether  this  prayer  offended  the  party-spirit 
of  his  hearers,  or  whether  the  mere  fact  of  his  being  a  heretic,  who 
went  about  seeking  to  make  proselytes,  had  excited,  in  the  catholic 
part  of  the  mob,  a  determined   spirit   of  vengeance  ;  or  whether, 
without  any  principle  of  hatred  or  personal  dislike,  they  considered 
him  as  a  bear,  bull,  or  badger,  whom  they  had  an  opportunity  of  tor- 
menting, the  barracks,  through   which  he  intended  to  return   as  he 
had  come,  were  closed  against  him  ;  and  when  he  endeavoured  to 
make  his  way  across  the  green,  the  rabble  assailed  him.     "  Many  at- 
tacks," says  he,  "  have  I  had  from   Satan's   children,  but  now  you 
%vould  have  thought  he  had  been  permitted  to  have  given  me  an  ef- 
fectual parting  blow,"     Volleys    of  stones  came  from   all    quarters, 
while  he   reeled   to  and   fro  under   the  blows,   till  he    was  almost 
breathless,   and  covered  with  blood.     A  strong  beaver  hat,  which 
served  him  for  a  while  as  a  skull-cap,  was  knocked  off  at  last,  and 
he  then  received  many  blows  and  wounds  on  the  head,  and  one  large 
one  near  the  temple.     "  I  thought  of  Stephen,"  says  he,  "  and  was 
in  great  hopes  that,  like  him,  1  should  be  despatched,  and  go  off,  in 
this  bloody  triumph,  to  the  immediate  presence  of  my  Master."  The 
door  of  a  minister's  house  was  opened  for  him  in  time,  and  he  stag- 
gered in,  and  was  sheltered  there,  till  a  coach  could  be  brought,  and 
he  was  conveyed  safely  away. 

The  bitter  spirit  of  the  more  ignorant  Catholics  was  often  exem- 
plified.   The  itinerants  were  frequently  told,  that  it  would  be  doing 
both  God  and  the  Church  service  to  burn   all  such  as  them  in  one 
fire  ;  and  one  of  them,  when  he  first  went  into  the  county  of  Kerry, 
was   received  with   the  threat  that  they  would  kill  him,  and  make 
whistles  of  his  bones.     Another  was  nearly  murdered  by  a  ferocious 
mob,  one  of  whom  set  his  foot  upon  his  face,  swearing  that  he  would 
tread  the  Holy  Ghost  out  of  him.    At  Kilkenny,  where  the  Catholics 
were  not  strong  enough  to  make  a  riot  with  much  hope  of  success, 
they  gnashed  at  Wesley  with  their  teeth,  after  he  had  been  preach-, 
ing  in  an  old  bowling-green,  near  the  Castle  ;  and  one  of  them  cried, 
^*Och!  what  is    Kilkenny  come  to!"  But  it   was  from  among  the 
Irish  Catholics  that  Wesley  obtained  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
his  coadjutors,  and  one  of  the  most  efficient  also  during  his  short  life. 
Thomas  Walsh,  whom   the  Methodists  justly  reckon  among  their 
most  distinguished   members,  was   the   son    of  a  carpenter  at  Bally 
Jiypn,  in  the  county  of  Limerick.     His  parents  were  strong  Roman- 
ists ;  they  taught  him  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ave  Maria,  in  Iri^•h, 
^hicb   wa?    his  mother   tongue,  and    tb^,  hundred    and     thirtieth 
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paalna  in  Latin  :  and  he  was  taught  also,  that  ;»H  who  iiifl"er  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  are  in  a  state  of  damnation.     At  eight  jm  ars  ohi  he 
went  to   school  to  learn  English  ;  and    was  afterwards  pi, iced,   with 
one  of  his  brothers,  who  was  a  schoolmaster,  to  learn  Latin  and  ma- 
thematics.    At  nineteen  he  opened  a  school  for  himself.     The  hro- 
ther,  by  whom  he  was  instructed,  had  been  intended  for  the  priest- 
hood :    he  was  a  man  of  tolerable  learning;,  and  of  an  inquiriii!^  mind, 
and  seeing  the  errors  of  the  Romish  church,  he  renounced  it.    This 
occasioned  frequent  disputes  with  Thomas  Walsh,  who   was  a  strict 
Catholic  ;  the  one  alleginir  the  traditions  and  canons  of  the  chuicb, 
the  other  appealing  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony.    "  My  brother, 
why  do  you  not  read  God's  word  ?"  the  elder  would  say,  "  lay  aside 
prejudice,    and  let  us    reason  to'^ether."     After  many  struggles  be- 
tween the  misgivings  of  his  mind,  and  the  attachment  to  the  opinions 
in  which  he  had  been  bred  up,  and  the  thought  of  his  parents,  and 
shame,  and  the  fear  of  man,  this  state  of  suspense  became  intolerable, 
and  he    prayed  to  God  in  his   trouble.     "•  All   things  are  known  to 
Thee,"  he  said,  in  his  prayer,  "  and  Thou  seest  that  I  want  to  wor- 
ship Thee  aright !  Show  me  the  way  wherein  I  ought  to  go,  nor  suf- 
fer me  to  be  deceived  by  men  !" 

He  then  went  to  his  brother,  determined  either  to  convince  him, 
or  to  be  convinced.     Some  other  persons  ot  tlie  Protestant  persua- 
sion were  present :  they  brought  a  Bible^  and  with  it  Nelson's  Fes- 
tivals and  Fasts  of  the   Church  of  England  ;  and,  with  these  books 
before  tiiem,  they    discussed  the  subject  till  midnight.     It  ended  in 
his  lair  and   complete   conversion.     "  I  was   constrained,"   said  he, 
"  to  give  place  to  the  light  of  truth  :   it  was  so  convincing,  that  I  had 
nothing  more  to  say  :   I  was  judged  of  all  ;  and    at  length  confessed 
the  weakness  of  my   former  reasonings,  and  the  strength  of  those 
which  were    opposed  to  me.     About  one   o'clock  in  the  morning  I 
retired  to  my  lodging,  and,  according  to  my  usual   custom,  wont  to 
prayer  ;  but  now  only  to  the  God  of  heaven.      I  no  longer   prayed 
to  any  angel  or  spirit  ;  for  I  was   deeply    persuaded,  that  '  there  is 
but  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  betwieen   God   and    man,  the    man 
Christ  Jesus.'     Therefore  I  resolved  no  longer  to  suffer  any  man  to 
beguile  me  into  a  voluntary  humility,  in  worship|)ing  eitlier  saints  or 
angels.      These  latter  I  considered  as  '  ministering   spirits,  sent   to 
minister  to  them  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation.'     But  with  regard 
to  any  worship  being  paid  them,  one  of  themselves  said,    '  See  thou 
do  it  not;   worship  God,  God  onlv.'     All  my  sophisms  on  this  head 
were  entirely  overthrown  by   a  few  hours  candid  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  were  become  as  a  lantiiorn  to  my  feet,  and  a  lamp 
to  my  paths,  directing  me  in  the  way  wherein  I  should  go."     Soon 
afterwards  he  publicly  alyured  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome.* 

*  His  disposition  would  liavemade  him  a  saint  in  that  church,  but  hisprinciples  were  truly  catholic 

in  the-  proper  sense  of  that  alniied  «  onl.  "  I  bear  them  witness,"  says  lie,  speaking  of  the  Itoui.inisls, 
'•that  they  Iiave  a  z»*al  for  Guil,  Ihoupli  not  according  unto  knowledge.  Many  of  them  love  justice, 
mercy,  and  truth  ;  and  may,  ntitwithstanding  many  errors  in  sentiment,  and  therefore  in  practice, 
(since,  as  is  God's  majesty,  so  is  his  iivercy.)  be  dealt  with  acronlinffly.  There  have  been,  diitibt- 
less,  and  still  are  among>t  them,  some  buniingf  and  shinintj  lights;  persons  who  (whatever  their 
particidar  sentiments  may  be)  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  .lesus  Christ,  according:  as  their  light 
and  opportunities  adiTiil.  And,  in  leidity,  whatever  opinions  people  may  hold,  (At?/ are  most  ap- 
proved of  God,  whose  temp'  r  anri  hi  haviour  correspond  with  the  model  of  his  holy  word.  This, 
however,  can  bo  no  justification  of  general  and  public  unscriptural  tenets,  such  as  arc  many  of 
those  of  the  Church  of  Home.  It  may  be  asked,  then,  why  did  I  leave  their  conmmnion,  since  I 
'hought  so  favourably  of  tlicni  ?  I  answer,  because  I  was  abundantly  convinced  tbit,  a^  a  chnrch. 
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This  had  been  a  sore  struggle  :  a   more  painful  part  of"  his  pro- 
gress was  yet  to  come.     He    read  the  Scriptures  diligently,  and  the 
works  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  Protestant  divines  ;  his  convic- 
tion was  confirmed  by  this  course  of  study  ;  and,  from  perceiving 
clearly  the  fallacious  nature  and  evil  consequences  of  the  doctrine  of 
merits,    as  held  by  the  Romanists,  a  dismal  view  of  human  nature 
opened  upon  him.     His  soul  was  not  at  rest  ;  it  was  no   longer  ha- 
rassed by  doubts,  but  the  peace  of  God  was  wanting.     In  this  state  of 
mind,  he  happened  one  evening  to  be  passing  along  the  main  street  in 
Limerick,  when    he  saw  a  great  crowd  on    the  parade,  and  turning 
aside  to  know  for  what  they  were   assembled,   found  that   Robert 
Swindells,  one  of  the  first  itinerants  in  Ireland,   was  then  delivering 
a  sermon  in  the  open  air.      The   preacher  was   earnestly  enforcing 
the  words  of  our  Redeemer, — words  which  are  worth  more  than  all 
the  volumes  of  philosophy  :   "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest !  Take  my  yoke  upon  you 
and  learn  of  me  ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  h.art,  and  ye  shall  find 
rest  unto  your  souls  !     For  my  yoke  is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light." 
Walsh  was  precisely  in  that  state  which  rendered  him  a  fit  recipient 
for  the  doctrines  which  he  now  first  heard.     He  caught  the  fever  of 
Methodism,  and   it  went  through  its  regular  course  with  all  the  ac- 
customed symptoms.     Some  weeks  he  remained  in  a  miserable  con- 
dition ;     he  could  find  no  rest,  either  by  night  or  day.     "  When  I 
prayed,"  says  he,  "  I  was  troubled  ;  when  I  heard  a  sermon,  1  was 
pierced  as  with  darts  and  arrows."     He  could  neither  sleep  nor  eat  ; 
his  body  gave  way  under  this  mental  suffering,  and  at  length  he  took 
to  his  bed.     Altera  while  the  re-action  began  :  fear  and  wretched- 
ness gradually  gave  place  to  the  love  of  God,  and  the  strong  desire 
for  salvation  :    and   the  crisis  was  brought  on  at   a  meeting,  where, 
he  says,  "  the  power  of  the  Lord  came  down  in  the  midst  of  them  ; 
the  windows  of  heaven  were   opened,    and  the  skies   poured  down 
righteousness,  and  his  heart  melted  like  wax  before  the   fire."     To 
the  psychologist  it  may  be  interesting  to  know,  by  what  words  this 
state  of  mind  was  induced.      It  was  by  the  exclamation  of  the  pro- 
phet,   "  Who  is  this  thatcometlt  from  Edom,  with  died  garments  from 
Bozrah  ;  this  that  is  glorious  in  his  apparel,  travelling  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  strength  ?"  a  passage  which,  with  that  that  follows,  is  in 

Ihey  have  erred  from  the  riji^ht  way,  and  adulterated  the  truths  of  God  Avitb  the  inventions  and  tra- 
ditions of  men;  which  the  Scriptures,  and  even  celebrated  v.iiters  of  themselves,  ahiimiantly  tes- 
tify. God  is  my  ■«  itness,  that  the  sole  motive  which  induced  me  to  leave  them,  was  an  unfeigned 
desire  to  know  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly,  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  my  soul.  For,  althoug-b 
I  then  felt,  and  do  yet  feel  my  heart  to  be,  as  the  prophet  speaks,  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked 
■with  regard  to  God :  yet  I  was  sincere  in  my  reformation,  having,  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  an  earnest 
desire  to  save  my  soul.  If  it  should  still  be  a<ked,  But  could  I  not  be  saved  ?  I  answer,  if  I  had  ne- 
ver known  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  concerning-  the  way  of  salvation,  nor  been  convinced  thai 
their  principles  w  ere  anti-scriptural,  then  1  mipht  possibly  have  been  saved  in  her  communion,  the 
merciful  God  making  allowance  for  my  invincible  ignorance.  Hut  I  freely  profess,  that  now,  since 
God  hath  enlightened  my  mind,  and  given  me  to  see  the  truth,  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  if  I  had  still  conti- 
nued a  member  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  I  could  not  have  been  saved.  AVith  regard  to  others,  I  say 
nothing;  I  know  that  every  man  must  bear  his  own  burden,  and  give  an  account  of  himself  to 
Cod.  To  our  own  Master  both  they  and  I  must  stand  or  fall  for  ever.  But  love,  however,  and  ten- 
der compassion  for  their  souls,  constrained  me  to  pour  out  a  prayerto  God  in  their  behalf: — All  souls 
are  Thine,  O  Lord  God,  and  Thou  wiliest  nil  to  couie  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  be  saved. 
For  this  end  Thou  didst  give  thy  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believelh  in  ilim  might  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  Ibeserch  thee,  O  eternal  God,  show  thy  tender  mercies  upon 
those  poor  souls  who  have  beer,  long  deluded  by  the  god  of  Ihis  world,  the  Pope,  and  his  clergy. 
Jesus,  tbou  h)ver  oi  souls  and  friend  of  sinners,  send  to  them  thy  light  and  thy  truth,  that  they  may 
lead  them.  Oh  let  thy  bowel;  yoarn  over  them,  and  call  those  sii  aying  sheep,  now  pcrish.ing  for  the 
lack  of  knowledge,  to  the  lightoflhy  word,  which  is  able  te  make  them  wise  to  sal\ation,  through 
6iJh  which  is  in  Thfle.'" 
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the  highest  strain  of  lyric  sublimity  ;  it  might  seem  little  likely  to 
convey  comfort  to  a  spirit  which  had  long  been  inconsolable  ;  but  its 
effect  was  like  that  of  a  spark  of  fire  upon  materials  which  are  rea«ly 
to  burst  into  combustion.  He  cried  aloud  in  the  congregation  ;  and, 
when  the  throe  was  past,  declared  that  he  had  now  found  rest,  and 
was  filled  with  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

"  And  now,"  says  he,  "  I  felt  of  a  truth,  that  faith  is  the  substance, 
or  subsistence,  of  things  hoped  lor,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen.  God,  and  the  things  of  the  invisible  world,  of  which  1  iTad  on- 
ly heard  before  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear,  appeared  now,  in  their 
true  light,  as  substantial  realities.  Faith  gave  me  to  see  a  reconci- 
led God,  and  an  all-sufficient  Saviour.  The  kin-^dom  of  God  was 
within  me.  I  drew  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation.  I  walked 
and  talked  with  God  all  the  day  long  :  whatsoever  I  believed  to  be 
his  will,  I  did  with  my  whole  heart.  I  could  unfeignedly  love  them 
that  hated  me,  and  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  used  and  persecu- 
ted me.  The  commandments  of  God  were  my  delight  :  I  not  only 
rejoiced  evermore,  but  prayed  without  ceasing,  and  in  every  thing 
gave  thanks  ;  whether  1  ate  or  drank,  or  whatever  I  did,  it  was  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  the  glory  of  God."  This  case  is 
the  more  remarkable,  because  the  subject  was  of  a  calm  and  thougiit- 
ful  mind,  a  steady  and  well-regulated  temper,  and  a  melancholy  tem- 
perament. He  liad  now  to  undergo  more  obloquy  and  ill-will  than 
had  been  brought  upon  him  by  hi.s  renunciation  of  the  errois  of  the 
Romish  church.  That  change  his  relations  thought  was  bad  enough  ; 
but  to  become  a  Methodist,  was  worse,  and  they  gave  him  up  as  un- 
done for  ever.  And  not  his  relations  only,  nor  the  Romanists  :  "  Ac- 
quaintances and  neighbours,"  says  he,  "  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young, 
clergy  and  laity,  were  all  against  me.  Some  said  i  was  an  hypo- 
crite, others  that  I  was  mad  ;  others,  judging  more  favoinahly,'lhat 
I  was  deceived.  Reformed  and  unreformed  1  found  to  be  just  alike  ; 
and  that  many,  who  spoke  against  the  Pope  and  the  Inquisition,  were 
themselves,  in  reality,  of  the  same  disposition." 

Convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  now  to  become  a  minister  of  that 
gospel  which  he  had  received,  he  offered  his  services  to  Mr.  Wes- 
ley, as  one  who  believed,  and  that  not  hastily  or  lightly,  but  after  ar- 
dent aspirations,  and  continued  pr.iycr  and  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
that  he  was  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  take  upon  him- 
self that  office.  He  had  prepared  himself,  by  diligent  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  he  read  often  U[)on  his  knees  ;  and  the  prayer 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  use  at  such  times,  may  excite' the  ad- 
miration of  those  even  in  whom  it  shall  fail  to  find  sympathy.  "  Lord 
Jesus,  I  lay  my  soul  at  thy  feet,  to  be  taught  and  governed  by  Thee. 
Take  the  veil  from  the  mystery,  and  show  me  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Thyself.  Be  thou  my  sun  and  star,  by  day  and  by  night!"  Wesley 
told  him  it  was  hard  to  judge  what  God  had  called  him  to,  till  trial 
had  been  made.  He  encouraged  him  to  make  the  trial,  and  desired 
him  to  preach  in  Irish.  The  command  of  that  language  gave  him  a 
great  advantage.  It  was  long  ago  said  in  Ireland,  "  When  you  plead 
for  your  life,  plead  in  Irish."  Even  the  poor  Catholics  listened 
willingly,  when  they  were  addressed  in  their  mother  tongue  :  his 
hearers   frequently  shed  silent  tears,   and  frequently  sobbed  aloud, 
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and  cried  for  mercy  ;  and  in  country  towns  the  peasantry,  who,  going 
there  upon  market-day,  had  stopt  to  hear  the  preacher,  from  mere 
wonder  and  curiosity,  were  oftentimes  melted  into  tears,  and  decla- 
red that  they  could  follow  him  all  over  the  world.  One,  who  had 
laid  aside  some  money,  which  he  intended  to  bequeath,  for  the  good 
of  his  soul,  to  some  priest  or  friar,  offered  to  bequeath  it  to  him  if 
he  would  accept  it.  In  conversation,  too,  and  upon  all  the  occasions 
which  occurred  in  daily  life, — at  inns,  and  upon  the  highway,  and  in 
the  streets, — this  remarkable  man  omitted  no  opportunity  of  giving 
religious  exhortation  to  those  who  needed  it  ;  taking  care  always  not 
to  shock  the  prejudices  of  those  whom  he  addressed, and  to  adapt  his 
speech  to  their  capacity.  Points  of  dispute,  whether  they  regarded 
the  difference  of  churches,  or  of  doctrines,  he  wisely  avoided  ;  sin, 
and  death,  and  judgment,  and  redemption,  were  his  themes  ;  and  upon 
these  themes  he  enforced  so  povvert'ully  at  such  times,  that  the  beg- 
gars, to  whom  he  frequently  addressed  himself  in  the  streets,  would 
fail  on  their  knees,  and  beat  their  breasts,  weeping,  and  crying  for 
mercy. 

Many  calumnies  were  invented  to  counteract  the  effect  which  this 
zealous  labourer  produced  wherever  he  vvent.  It  was  spread  abroad 
that  he  had  been  a  servant  boy  to  a  Romish  priest,  and  having  stolen 
his  master's  books,  had  learned,  by  tlia\  means,  to  preach.  But  it 
was  not  from  the  Catholics  alone  that  he  met  with  opposition.  He 
was  once  waylaid  near  the  town  of  Rosgrea,  by  about  fourscore  men, 
armed  with  sticks,  and  bound  by  oath  in  a  confederacy  against  him  ; 
they  were  so  liberal  a  mob,  that  provided  they  could  reclaim  him 
from  Methodism,  they  appeared  not  to  care  what  the}'  made  of  him  : 
and  they  insisted  upon  bringing  a  Romish  priest,  and  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  England,  to  talk  with  him.  Walsh,  with  great  calmness, 
explained  to  them,  that  he  contended  with  no  man  concerning  opi- 
nions, nor  preached  against  particular  churches,  but  against  sin  and 
wickedness  in  all.  And  he  so  far  succeeded  in  mitigating  their  dis- 
position toward  him,  that  they  offered  to  let  him  go  provided  he 
would  swear  never  again  to  come  to  Rosgrea.  Walsh  would  rather 
have  suffered  martyrdom  than  have  submitted  to  such  an  oath,  and 
martyrdom  was  the  alternative  which  they  proposed  :  for  they  car- 
ried him  into  the  town,  where  the  whole  rabble  surrounded  him,  and 
it  was  determined  that  he  should  either  swear,  or  be  put  into  a  well. 
The  courage  with  which  he  refused  to  bind  himself  by  any  oath  or 
promise,  made  him  friends  even  among  so  strange  an  assembly  :  some 
cried  out  vehemently  that  he  should  go  into  the  well  ;  others  took 
his  part:  in  the  midst  of  the  uproar,  the  parish  minister  came  up, 
and,  by  his  interference,  Walsh  was  permitted  to  depart.  At  ano- 
ther country  town,  about  t«  enty  miles  from  Cork,  the  magistrate, 
who  was  the  rector  of  the  place,  declared  he  would  commit  him  to 
prison,  if  he  did  not  promise  to  preach  no  more  in  those  parts. — 
Walsh  replied,  by  asking  if  there  were  no  swearers,  drunkards,  Sab- 
bath-breakers, and  the  like  in  those  parts  ;  adding  that,  if,  after  he 
should  have  preached  there  a  few  times,  there  appeared  no  reforma- 
tionamongthem,  he  would  never  come  there  again.  Not  satisfied  with 
such  a  proposal,  the  magistrate  committed  him  to  prison :  but  Walsh 
was  popular  in  that  town  :  the  people  manifested  a  great  interest  in 
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his  behalf  ;  he  preached  to  them  from  the  prison-window,  and  it  was 
soon  thought  adviseableto  release  him.  He  was  more  cruelly  hand- 
led by  the  Presbyterians  in  the  north  of  Ireland  :  the  usage  which 
he  received  from  a  mob  of  that  persuasion,  and  the  exertions  which 
he  mide  to  escape  from  them,  threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  confin- 
ed him  for  some  time  to  his  bed  :  and  he  professed  that,  in  all  his 
journeyings,  and  in  his  intercourse  among  people  of  many  or  most  de- 
nominations, he  had  met  with  no  such  treatment ;  no,  not  even  from 
the  most  enraged  of  the  Romanists  themselves. 

The  life  of  Tliomas  VValsh  might  alone  convince  a  Catholic,  that 
saints  are  to  be  found  in  other  communions,  as  well  as  in  the  church 
of  Rome.  Theopathy  was,  in  him,  not  merely  the  ruling,  it  was  the 
only  passion  :  his  intellect  was  of  no  common  arder  ;  but  tiiis  pas- 
sion, in  its  excess,  acted  like  a  disease  upon  a  mind  that  was,  by  con- 
stitution, melancholy.  To  whatever  church  he  had  belonged,  the 
elements  of  his  character  would  have  been  the  same  :  the  only  dif- 
ference would  have  been  in  its  manifestation.  As  a  Romanist,  he 
might  have  retired  to  a  cell  or  an  hermitage,  contented  with  securing 
his  own  salvation,  by  perpetual  austerity  and  prayer,  and  a  course  of 
continual  self-tormenting.  But  he  could  not  have  been  more  dead 
to  the  world,  nor  more  entirely  possessed  by  a  devotional  spirit. — 
His  friends  described  him  as  appearing  like  one  who  had  returned 
from  the  other  world  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  this  unearthly  manner 
which  induced  a  Romish  priest  to  assure  his  flock,  that  the  VValsh, 
who  had  turned  heretic,  and  went  about  preaching,  was  dead  long 
since  ;  and  that  he  who  preached  under  that  name,  was  the  devil  in 
his  shape.  It  is  said  that  he  walked  through  the  streets  of  London 
with  as  little  attention  to  all  things  around  him,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a 
wilderness,  unobservant  of  whatever  would  have  attracted  the  sight 
of  others,  and  as  indifferent  to  all  sounds  of  excitement,  uproar,  and 
exultation,  as  to  the  passing  wind.  He  showed  the  same  insensibili- 
ty to  the  influence  of  tine  scenery  and  sunshine  :  the  only  natural 
object  of  which  he  spoke  with  feeling,  was  the  starry  firmament, — for 
there  he  beheld  infinity. 

With  all  this,  the  zeal  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  such,  that, 
as  he  truly  said  of  himself,  the  sword  was  too  sharp  for  the  scabbard. 
At  five-and-twenty  he  might  have  been  taken  for  forty  years  of  age  ; 
and  he  literally  wore  himself  out  before  he  attained  the  age  of  thirty,, 
by  the  most  unremitting  and  unmerciful  labour,  both  of  body  and 
mind.  His  sermons  were  seldom  less  than  an  hour  long,  and  they 
were  loud  as  well  as  long.  Mr.  Wesley  always  warned  his  preach- 
ers against  both  these  errors,  and  considered  Walsh  as,  iu  some  de- 
gree, guilty  of  his  own  death,  by  the  excessive  exertion  which  he 
made  at  such  times,  notwithstanding  frequent  advice,  and  tVequent 
resolutions,  to  restrain  the  vehemence  of  his  spirit.  He  was  not 
less  intemperate  in  study.  Wesley  acknowledged  him  to  be  the  best 
biblical  scholar  whom  he  had  ever  known  If  he  were  questioned 
concerning  any  Hebrew  word  in  the  Old,  or  any  Greek  one  in  the 
New  Testament,  he  would  tell,  after  a  pause,  how  often  it  occurred 
in  the  Bible,  and  what  it  meant  in  every  place.  Hebrew  was  his 
favourite  study  :  he  regarded  it  as  a  language  of  divine  origin,  and 
therefore  perfect.     "  O  truly  laudable  and  worthy  study  !"  he  ejc 
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claims  concerning  it :  "  O  industry  above  all  praise  !  whereby  s 
man  is  enabled  to  converse  with  God,  with  holy  angels,  with  patri- 
archs, and  with  prophets,  and  clearly  to  unfold  to  men  the  mind  of 
God  from  the  language  of  God  !"  -And  he  was  persuaded  that  he 
had  not  attained  the  full  and  familiar  knowledge  of  it,  which  he  be- 
lieved that  he  possessed,  without  special  assistance  from  Heaven. 
At  this  study  he  frequently  sat  up  late  ;  and  his  general  time  of 
rising  was  at  four.  When  he  was  entreated  to  allow  himself  more 
sleep,  by  one  who  T=aw  that  he  was  wasting  away  to  death,  his  reply 
was,  "  Should  a  man  rob  God  ?"  His  friends  related  things  of  him 
which  would  have  been  good  evidence  in  a  suit  for  canonization. 
Sometimes  he  was  lost,  they  say,  in  glorious  absence  on  his  knees, 
with  his  face  heavenward,  and  arms  clasped  round  his  breast,  in 
such  composure,  that  scarcely  could  he  be  perceived  to  breathe. 
His  soul  seemed  absorbed  in  God  ;  and  from  the  serenity,  and 
"  something  resembling  splendour,  which  appeared  on  his  counte- 
nance, and  in  all  his  gestures  afterwards,  it  might  easily  be  dis- 
covered what  he  had  been  about."  Even  in  sleep,  the  devotional 
habit  still  predominated,  and  "  Ills  soul  went  out  in  groans,  and  sighs, 
and  tears  to  God."  They  bear  witness  to  his  rapts  and  ecstasies, 
and  record  circumstances  which  they  themselves  believed  to  be 
proofs  of  his  communiun  with  the  invisil)le  world.  With  all  this 
intense  devotion,  the  melancholy  of  his  disposition  always  predomi- 
nated :  and  though  he  held  the  doctrines  of  sanctification  and  assu- 
rance, and  doubled  not  but  that  his  pardon  was  sealed  by  the  blood 
of  the  covenant,  no  man  was  ever  more  distressed  in  mind,  nor 
laboured  under  a  greater  dread  of  death.  Even  when  he  was  en- 
forcing the  vital  truths  of  religion,  with  the  whole  force  of  his 
intellect,  and  with  all  his  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength,  thoughts 
would  come  across  him  which  he  considered  as  diabolical  suggestions  ; 
and  he  speaks  with  horror  of  the  agony  which  he  endured  in  resist- 
ing them.  Indeed,  he  was  thoroughly  persuaded  that  he  was  an 
especial  object  of  hatred  to  the  devil.  'J'his  persuasion  supplied  a 
ready  solution  for  the  nervous  affections  to  which  he  was  subject, 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  frequently  produced  those  abhorred  thoughts, 
which  were  to  him  a  confirmation  of  that  miserable  belief.  Romish 
superstition  alTords  a  remedy  for  this  disease  ;  for,  if  relics  and 
images  fail  to  avert  the  tit,  the  cilice  and  the  scourge  amuse  the 
patient  with  the  belief  that  he  is  adding  to  his  stock  of  merits,  and 
distress  of  mind  is  commuted  for  the  more  tolerable  sense  of  bodily  ■ 
|>ain. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Wesley  kept  up  an  interchange  of  preachers 
between  England  and  Ireland  ;  and  when  Walsh  was  in  London,  he 
preached  in  Irish  at  a  place  called  Short's  Garden,  and  in  Moor- 
lields, — Many  of  his  poor  countrymen  were  attracted  by  the  desire 
of  hearing  their  native  tongue,  and,  as  others  also  gathered  round, 
wondering  at  the  novelty,  he  addressed  them  afterward?  in  English. 
But,  on  s'uch  occasions,  mere  sound*  and  sympathy  will  sometimes 

♦  The  mcst  extraordinary  conxei-t  that  ever  was  made,  was  a  certain  William  Heazley,  in  tlie 
GOunty  of  Aiiliim,  a  man  who  was  (ieaC  anrt  dumb  from  his  binh.  Vy  mere  imitation,  and  the  de- 
sire of  bein^  like  his  neighbours,  he  was  converted  in  the  25lli  year  of  his  age,  from  a  proflicrate 
lile;  for  bis deliirht  had  been  In diinUing. cock-fighting,  and  other  brutal  amusements.  On  the  days 
when  the  leader  of  the  Isoeiety  was  expected,  he  used  to  watch  for  liitn,  and  run  from  bouse  to 
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4o  the  work,  without  the  aid  of  intelligible  words.     It  is  related  in 
Walsh's  life,  that,  once  in  Dublin,  when  he  was  preaching  in  Irish, 
among  those  who  were  affected  by  the  discourse,  there  was  one  man 
•"  cut  to  the  heart,"    though  he  did  not   understand    tl\e  language. 
Whatever  language  he  used,  he  was  a  powerful  preacher  ;  and  con- 
tributed, more  than  any  other  man,  to  the  diffusion  of  IMethodi-iin  in 
Ireland.     All  circumstances   were  as  favourable  for  tlie  progress  of 
Methodism  in  that  country  as  they  were  adverse  to  it  in  Scotland  : 
the  inetficiency  of  the  Established  Church,  the  total  want,  not  of  dis- 
cipline alone,  but  of  order,  and  the  ardour  of  the  Irish  character,  of 
all  people  the  most  quick  and  lively  in  their  affections.     And  as  his 
•  pposition  to  the  Calvinistic  notions  made  Wesley  unpopular  among 
the  Scotch,  in  Ireland  he  obtained  a  certain  degree  of  favour  for  his 
decided  opposition  to  the  Romish  church  ;  while  he  was  too  wise  a 
man  ever  to  provoke  hostility,  by  introducing  any  disputatious  mat- 
ter in  his  sermons.     After  a  few  years  he  speaks  of  himself  as  ha- 
ving, he  knew  not  how,  become  an  honouralde  man  there  :   ''  The 
scandal  of  the  cross,"   says  he,  "  is  ceased,   and  all   the  kingdom, 
rich  and  poor,  Papists  and  Protestants,  behave  with  courtesy,  nay, 
and  seeming  good  will."     Perhaps  he  was  hardly  sensible  how  much 
of  this   was   owing   to  the   change    which   had  imperceptibly   been 
wrought  in  his  own  conduct,  b}'  the  sobering  ifilluence  of  time.    The 
ferment  of  his  spirit  had  abated,  and  his  language   had  become  far 
less  indiscreet ;  nor,  indeed,  had  he  ever,  in  Ireland,  provoked  the 
indignation  of  good    men,  by   the    extravagancies  which  gave  such 
just  offence  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.     Some  of  the 
higher  clergy,  therefore,   approved  and  countenanced  his  labours  ; 
and  it  would  not  have  been  difficult,  in  that  country,  to  have   made 
the  Methodists  as   subservient   to   the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church,  as  the  Regulars  are  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Among  so  susceptible  a  people,  it  might  be  expected  that  curious 
effects  would  frequently  be  producefl  by  the  application  of  so  strong 
a  stimulant.  A  lady  wrote  from  Dublin  to  Mr.  Wesley  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  words  : — "•  Reverend  Sir,  the  mc-t  miserable 
and  guilty  of  all  the  human  race,  who  knew  you  when  ^he  thought 
herself  one  of  the  happiest,  may  be  ashamed  to  write,  or  speak  to 
you,  in  her  present  condition  ;  but  the  desperate  misery  of  my  state 
makes  me  attempt  any  thing  that  may  be  a  means  of  removing  it. 
My  request  is,  that  you,  dear  Sir,  and  such  of  your  happy  people 
who  meet  in  Band,  and  ever  heard  the  name  of  that  miseraliie 
wretch  P.  T.,  would  join  in  fasting  and  prayer  on  a  Tuesday,  (lie 
4ay  on  which  I  was  born,  that  the  Lord  would  have  mercy  on  me, 
and  deliver  me  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  from  the  most  uncominnn 
blasphemies,  and  the  expectation  of  hell,  which  1  labour  under, 
without  power  to  pray,  or  hope  for  mercy. — May  be  (he  Lord  may 
change  my  state,  and  have  mercy  on  me,  for  the  sake  of  his  peo- 
ple's prayer.  Indeed  I  cannot  pray  for  myself;  and,  if  I  could,  I 
have  no  hopes  of  being  heard.     Nevertheless,  He,  seeing  his  peo- 

housp  to  assemble  the  people;  and  he  would  appear  excecdincfly  morlifieJ  if  the  leader  .liil  not 
address  him  as  lie  <lid  the  others.  This  man  followed  the  occiipaiion  ot  we.ivinjr  ln't''--  and  occa- 
sionally shaving,  which  was  chiefly  a  Suadaj  's  ^»rk :  liut_,  alter  hi5  eonver.inn,  he  never  would 
shave  any  person  on  the  Sabtiatli. 
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pie  afflicted  for  me,  may,  on  that  account,  deliver  me  from  the 
power  of  the  devil.  Oh,  what  a  hell  have  1  upon  earth !  1  would 
not  charge  God  foolishly,  for  he  has  been  very  merciful  to  me  ;  but 
I  brought  ail  this  evil  on  myself  by  sin,  and  by  not  making  a  right 
use  of  his  mercy.  Pray  continually  forme  ;  for  the  prayer  of  faith 
will  shut  and  open  heaven.  It  may  be  a  means  of  my  deliverance, 
which  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  of  mercy  ever  known." 
If  Mr.  Wesley  received  this  letter  in  time,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
but  that  he  would  have  complied  with  the  request.  The  unhappy 
writer  was  in  Swift's  Hospital,  and,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  not 
receiving  an  answer  to  her  letter,  she  got  her  mother  to  nddress  a 
similar  one  to  the  preacher  at  Cork,  and  he  appointed  two  Tuesdays 
to  be  observed,  as  she  had  requested,  both  in  that  city  and  at  Lime- 
rick. There  may  be  ground  for  reasonable  suspicion  that  Metho- 
dism had  caused  the  disease  ;  the  Cork  preacher  was  apprized,  by  a 
brother  at  Dublin,  of  the  manner  in  which  it  operated  the  cure.  "  1 
have  to  inform  you  of  the  mercy  of  God  to  Miss  T.  She  was  brought 
from  Swift's  Hospital  on  Sunday  evening,  and  on  Tuesday  night, 
about  ten  o'clock,  she  was  in  the  utmost  distress.  She  thought  she 
saw  Christ  and  Satan  lighting  for  her  ;  and  that  she  heard  Christ  say, 
*  I  will  have  her  1'  In  a  moment  hope  sprung  up  in  her  heart ;  the 
promises  of  God  flow«d  in  upon  her  ;  she  cried  out,  1  am  taken 
from  hell  to  heaven  !  'She  now  declares  she  could  not  tell  whether 
she  was  in  the  body  or  out  of  it.  She  is  much  tempted,  but  in  her 
right  mind,  enjoying  a  sense  of  the  mercy  of  God.  She  remembers 
all  that  is  past,  and  knows  it  was  a  punishment  for  her  sins."  As 
nearly  twenty  years  elapsed  before  Wesley  published  these  letters, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  cure  was  permanent. 

*'  Are  there  any  drunkards  here  ?"  said  a  preacher  one  day  in  his  ser- 
mons, applying  his  discourse  in  that  manner  which  the  Methodists  have 
found  so  effectual.  A  poor  Irishman  looked  up,  and  replied,  "  Yes,  I 
am  one !"  And  the  impression  which  he  then  received,  enabled  him  to 
throw  off  his  evil  habits,  and  become  from  that  day  forward,  a  reclaimed 
man.  The  Methodists  at  Wexford  met  in  a  long  barn,  and  used  to 
fasten  the  door,  because  they  were  annoyed  by  a  Catholic  mob.  Be- 
ing thus  excluded  from  the  meeting,  the  mob  became  curious  to  know 
what  was  done  there  ;  and  taking  counsel  together,  they  agreed  that 
a  fellow  should  get  in  and  secrete  himself  before  the  congregation 
assembled,  so  that  he  might  see  all  that  was  going  on,  and,  at  a  pro- 
per time,  let  in  his  companions.  The  adventurer  could  lind  no  bet- 
ter means  of  concealment  than  by  getting  into  a  sack  which  he  found 
there,  and  lying  down  in  a  situation  near  the  entrance.  The  peo- 
ple collected,  secured  the  door  as  usual,  and,  as  usual,  began  their 
service  by  singing.  The  mob  collected  also,  and,  growing  impatient, 
called  repeatedly  upon  their  friend  Patrick  to  open  the  door  ;  but  Pat 
happened  to  have  a  taste  for  music,  and  he  liked  the  singing  so  well, 
that  he  thought,  as  he  afterwards  said,  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities 
to  disturb  it.  And  when  the  hymn  was  done,  and  the  itinerant  began 
to  pray,  in  spite  of  all  the  vociferation  of  his  comrades,  he  thought 
that,  as  he  had  been  so  well  pleased  with  the  singing,  he  would  see 
how  he  liked  the  prayer  ;  but,  when  the  prayer  proceeded,  "  the 
power  of  God,"  says  the  relater,  "  did  so  confound   him,  that    he 
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.roared  out  with  might  and  main  ;  and  not  having  power  to  gel  out  of 
the  sack,  lay  bawling  and  screaming,  to  the  astonislnncnt  and  dismay 
of  the  congregation,  who  probably  supposed  that  Satan  him-eU'was 
in  the  barn.  Somebody,  at  last,  ventured  to  sec  what  was  in  ihc  sack  ; 
and  helping  him  out,  brought  him  up,  confessing  his  sins,  and  crying 
for  mercy."  This  is  the  most  comical  case  of  instantaneous  conver- 
sion that  ever  was  recorded,  and  yet  the  man  is  said  to  have  been 
thoroughly  converted. 

A  memorable  instance  of  the  good  effects  produced  by  Methodism 
was  shown,  in  a  case  of  shipwreck  upon  the  Isle  of  Cale,  oil"  the  coast 
of  the  county  of  Down.  There  were  several  Methodist  societies  in 
that  neigtibourhood,  and  some  of  the  members  wont  wrecking  with 
the  rest  of  the  people,  and  others  bought,  or  received  presents  of 
the  plundered  goods.  As  soon  as  John  Prickard,  who  was  at  that 
time  travelling  in  the  Li«iburn  circuit,  heard  of  tliis,  he  hastened  to 
inquire  into  it,  and  f()und  that  all  the  societies,  except  one,  had,  more 
or  less,  "  been  partakers  of  the  accursed  thing."  Upon  this  he 
preached  repentance  and  restitution  ;  and,  with  an  almost  broken 
heart,  read  out  sixty-three  members  on  the  following  Sunday,  in 
Downpatrick  ;  giving  notice,  that  those  who  would  make  restittition 
should  be  restored,  at  a  proper  time,  but  that  for  those  who  would 
not,  their  names  should  be  recorded  in  the  general  steward's  bonk, 
with  an  account  of  their  crime  and  obstinacy.  This  severity  pro- 
duced much  of  its  desired  eflect,  and  removed  the  reproach  which 
%vould  otherwise  have  attached  to  the  Methodists,  Sonie  persons, 
who  did  not  beloug  to  the  Society,  but  had  mere!}'  attended  as  hearers, 
were  so  much  affected  by  the  exhortation  and  the  example,  that  they 
desired  to  make  restitution  with  them.  The  owners  of  the  vessel  em- 
powered Prickard  to  allow  salvage  ;  but,  with  a  proper  degree  of  au- 
sterity, he  refused  to  do  this,  because  the  people,  in  the  first  instance, 
had  been  guilty  of  a  crime.  This  affair  deservedly  raised  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Methodists  in  those  parts  ;  and  it  was  observed,  by  the 
gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  if  the  ministers  of  every  other 
persuasion  had  acted  as  John  Prickard  did,  most  of  the  goods  might 
have  been  saved. 

"  Although  1  had  many  an  aching  head  and  pained  breast,"  "ays 
one  of  the  itinerants,  speaking  of  his  campaigns  in  Ireland,  "  yet  if 
was  delightful  to  see  hundreds  attendmg  to  my  blundering  prearliing, 
with  streaming  eyes,  and  attention  still  as  night."  "  The  damj),  dirty,* 

*  Thero  is  a  letter  of  aHvire  from  Mr.  Wps'.ry  tooncef  his  Trisli  preacl'prs,(\vritlr'ii  in  I76!>.)  which 
gives  a  curious  picture  of  tlio  people  for  wli(»m  sucli  advire  couid  lie  needful. — ■•  l>e;ir  hrolLer,"  tie 
says,  "  I  sIihII  now  tell  you  the  tliino:s  wliicli  have  been,  more  nr  levs,  tipow  my  mind,  ever  since  I 
was  in  the  North  of  lielvnd.  If  >6u  forfjet  them,  you  will  be  a  sulVerrr,  and  .so  will  the  people  ;  if 
you  observe  them,  it  will  be  eood  for  both,  lie  steadily  serious.  There  is  no  country  nptni  eaiiU 
where  this  is  more  necessary  than  in  Iieland,as  you  are  eenrrally  encompassed  with  those  who, 
with  a  little  encouragement,  would  lausfh  or  trille  frgiu  morning  till  nitrht.  In  every  town  visit  all 
vou  can,  from  house  to  house  ;  but  on  this,  and  every  other  occa:>ion,  avoid  all  familiarity  with  wo- 
men :  this  is  deadly  poison,  hcilii  to  them  and  to  you.  You  cannot  be  loo  wary  in  this  respect.  Be 
active,  he  dilifjenl;  avoid  all  laziness,  sloth,  indolence;  fly  from  every  dejiree,  every  appearance 
of  it,  else  you  will  never  be  more  than  half  a  Christian,  lie  cleanly  :  in  this  let  the  ,'\lHlho(lists  liil>e 
pattern  by  the  Quaker.s.  Avoid  all  iiastiness,  dirt,  slovenliness,  both  in  your  person,  clothes,  hou.-e, 
and  all  about  you.    Do  not  slink  above  ground  ! 

'  Let  thy  mind's  sweetness  have  its  operation 

'  Upon  thy  person,  clothes,  and  habitation.'        JTerhert. 

Whatever  clothes  you  Ijave.  let  them  be  whole:  no  rents,  no  tatters,  no  raps;  lhc.se  are  a  scandal  to 
either  man  or  woman,  lieiiifr  another  Iruii  of  vile  laziness.  Mend  your  clothes,  or  else  I  shall  never 
expect  to  see  you  menil  your  five--.    Let  mme  rver  see  a  rajjseil  Methodist.    (!l(;an  yourselves  of  llee  ■ 
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smoky  cabins  of  Ulster,"  says  another,  "  were  a  good  trial :  but 
what  makes  a  double  amends  for  all  these  inconveniences,  to  any 
preacher  who  loves  the  word  of  God,  is,  that  our  people  here  are 
in  general  the  most  zealous,  lively,  affectionate  Christians  we  have 
in  the  kingdom."  Wesley  himself,  while  he  shuddered  at  the  fero- 
cious character  of  Irish  history,  loved  the  people  ;  and  said,  he  had 
seen  as  real  courtesy  in  their  cabins,  as  could  be  found  at  St.  James's 
or  the  Louvre.  He  found  them  more  *  liberal  than  the  English  Me- 
thodists, and  he  lived  to  see  a  larger  society  at  Dublin  than  any  in 
England,  except  that  in  the  metropolis. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

WESLEY    IN    MIDDLE    AGE. 

It  is  with  the  minds  of  men  as  with  fermented  liquors  ;  they  are 
long  in  ripening,  in  proportion  to  their  strength.  Both  the  VVesleys 
had  much  to  work  off,  and  the  process,  therefore,  was  of  long  con- 
tinuance. In  Charles  it  was  perfected  about  middle  life.  His  en- 
thusiasm had  spent  itself,  and  his  opinions  were  moditied  by  time,  as 
well  as  sobered  bj'  experience.  In  the  forty-tjrst  3'ear  of  his  age,  he 
was  married  by  his  brother,  at  Garth,  in  Brecknockshire,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Gwynne.  "  It  was  a  solemn  day,"  says  John,  "  such  as  be- 
came the  dignity  of  a  Christian  marriage."  For  a  while  he  continued 
to  itinerate,  as  he  had  been  wont  ;  but,  after  a  few  years,  he  became 
a  settled  man,  and  was  contented  to  perform  the  duties  and  enjoy  the 
comforts  of  domestic  life. 

John  also  began  to  think  of  marriage,  after  his  brother's  example, 
though  he  had  published  "  Thoughts  on  a  single  life,"  wherein  he 
advised  all  unmarried  persons,  who  were  able  to  receive  it,  to  follow 
the  counsel  of  our  Lord  and  of  St.  Paul,  and  "  remain  single  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven's  sake."  He  did  not,  indeed,  suppose  that  such  a 
precept  could  have  been  intended  for  the  many,  and  assented  fully 
to  the  sentence  of  the  apostle,  who  pronounced  the  "  forbidding  to 
marry  to  be  a  doctrine  of  devils."  Some  notion,  however,  that  the 
marriage  state  was  incompatible  with  holinefs,  seems,  in  conse- 
quence, perhaps,  of  this  treatise,  to  have  obtained  ground  among 
some  of  his  followers  at  one  time  ;  for  it  was  asked,  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  1746,  whether  a  sanctilied  believer  could  be  capable  of  mar- 
fate  pains  in  this.  Do  not  cut  ofT  your  hair;  b'lt  clean  it,  and  keep  it  clean.  Cureyourself  and  j'our 
family  of  the  itch:  a  fpoont'ul  of  brimstone  will  cure  you.  To  let  this  run  from  year  to  year,  proves 
tioth  tloth  and  uncleanness:  away  with  it  at  once  ;  let  not  the  North  he  any  long^er  a  proverb  of  re- 
proach to  all  the  nation.  Use  no  snuC",  unless  prescribed  by  a  physician.  I  suppose  no  other  nation 
in  Europe  is  in  such  vile  bondage  to  this  silly,  nasty,  dirty  custom,  as  the  Irish  are.  Touch  no  dram  : 
it  is  liquid  fire  ;  it  is  a  sure,  thontrh  slow,  poison  ;  it  saps  the  very  springs  of  life.  In  Ireland,  above 
all  countries  in  the  world,  I  would  sacredly  abstain  from  this,  because  the  evil  is  so  g-cneral ;  and  to 
this,  and  snuff,  and  smoky  cal)in«,  I  impute  the  blindness  w  bich  is  so  exceeding-  common  throug:hout 
the  nation.  I  jarticularly  desire,  wherever  you  have  preaching,  that  there  may  be  a  Little  House. 
Let  this  be  ^ot  without  delay.    Wherever  it  is  not,  let  none  expect  to  see  me." 

*  "  The  meeting-house  at  Atlilone  was  built  and  given,  with  the  ground  on  which  it  stood,  by  a 
-ing-le  gentleman.    In  Cork,  one  person,  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  gave  between  three  and  four  hundred 
j-onnds  towards  the  preaching-house.    Towards  thai  in  Dublin,  Mr.  Lunell  gave  four  hundred 
,  gound.t    I  know  bo  such  benefactois  amonj  the  Jltrhnd/sts  iji  England."    Joiirnal.xvl  p.  23- 
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mge.  The  answer  was,  "  Why  should  he  not  ?"  and  probably  the 
question  was  asked  for  the  purpose  of  thus  condenuun;;  a  preposte- 
rous opinion.  When  he  himself  resolved  to  marry,  it  appears  that 
he  made  both  his  determination  and  his  choice  without  the  luiowledge 
ef  Charles  ;  and  that  Charles,  when  he  discovered  the  allair,  found 
means,  for  reasons  which  undoubtedly  he  must  have  thought  suili- 
cient,  to  break  oft'  the  match.  But  John  was  offended,  and,  lor  a 
time,  there  was  a  breach  of  that  union  between  them,  which  had 
DBFer  before  been  disturbed.  It  was  not  long  before  he  made  a  se- 
cond choice,  and,  unfortunately  for  himself,  no  one  then  interfered. 

The  treatise  which  he  had  written  in  recommendation  of  celibacy, 
placed  him  in  an  unfortunate  situation  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances, he  consulted  certain  religious  friends,  that  thef  might  advise 
him  to  follow  his  own  inclination.  His  chief  counsellor  was  Mr.  I'cv- 
ronet,  vicar  of  Shoreham.  "  Having  received  a  full  answer  from 
Mr.  Perronet,"  he  says,  "  1  was  clearly  convinced  that  1  ought  to 
marry.  For  many  years  I  remained  single,  because  I  believed  I  could 
be  more  useful  in  a  single  than  in  a  married  state  ;  and  1  praised 
God  who  enabled  me  so  to  do.  I  now  as  fully  believed,  that,  in  my 
present  circumstances,  1  might  be  more  useful  in  a  married  state ; 
into  which,  upon  this  clear  conviction,  and  by  the  advice  oi  my 
friends,  I  entered  a  few  days  after." — He  thought  it  exj)edient,  too, 
to  meet  the  single  men  of  the  Society  in  London,  and  show  them  '•  on 
how  many  accounts  it  was  good  for  those  who  had  received  that  gift 
from  God,  to  remain  single  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven''s  sake,  unless 
when  a  ])articular  case  might  be  an  exce[)tion  to  the  general  rule  I" 
To  those  who  properly  respected  Mr.  Wesley,  this  must  have  been 
a  painful  scene  :  to  his  blind  admirers,  no  doubt,  coniic  as  the  situa- 
tion was,  it  was  an  edifying  one. 

The  lady  whom  he  married  was  a  widow,  by  name  Vizelle,  with 
four*  children,  and  an  independent  fortune  ;  but  he  took  care  th;it 
this  should  be  settled  upon  herself,  and  refused  to  have  any  command 
ever  it.  It  was  agreed  also,  before  their  marriage,  that  he  should 
not  preach  one  sermon,  nor  travel  one  mile  the  less  on  that  account  ; 
"  if  1  thought  I  should,"  said  he,  "  as  well  as  i  love  you,  1  would 
never  see  your  face  more."  And  in  his  Journal  at  this  time  he  says, 
•'  1  cannot  understand  how  a  Methodist  preacher  can  answer  it  to 
God,  to  preach  one  sermon,  or  travel  one  day  less,  in  a  married 
than  in  a  single  state.  In  this  respect,  surely,  it  remainetli,  that 
they  who  have  wives,  be  as  though  they  had  none."  For  a  little 
while  she  travelled  with  him  ;  but  that  mode  of  life,  and  perhajis 
the  sort  of  company  to  which,  in  the  course  of  their  journeys,  she 
was  introduced,  soon  became  intolerable — as  it  must  necessarily 
have  been  to  any  woman  who  did  not  enter  wholly  into  his  views, 
and  partake   of  his   enthusiasm.     But,  of  all  women,  she  is  said  to 

*  One  of  them  quitted  the  profession  of  surfrerv,  because,  lie  said,  "  it  made  liim  less  sensible  <il 
human  pain."  Wesley  save,  when  he  relates  llii;,,  ••  I  do  not  know  (unless  it  unfiis  us  for  the  dunes 
•f  life)  that  we  can  have  too  great  a  sensihility  of  human  pain.  M.-thinks  1  should  bi'  Hfraid  ofloMng 
any  degree  of  this  sensibilitv.  And  1  have  Iniown  exceeding  few  )>ersons  who  have  carried  this 
tenderness  of  spirit  to  excess."  He  ai>i)ears  to  have  mentioned  the  conduct  of  his  soii-iii-l.iw  as  to 
his  honour?  but  he  relates  elsewhere  the  savir^;  of  anoihei  surjreon  in  a  ri^'ht  manly  spinl :— ■  air. 
Wesley,  you  know  I  would  not  hurt  a  llv ;  I  would  not  yivc  pain  to  any  living:  tlunc ;  l>ul,  i)  it  were 
necessary.  I  wonUl  eciaiie  all  the  fles>i  oHa  man's  bone>,  aud  never  tu.  n  ni\  head  a>ide. 
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have  been  the  most  unsuited  to  him.  Fain  would  she  have  made 
him,  like  Mark  Antony,  give  np  all  for  love  ;  and  being  disappointed 
in  that  hope,  she  tormented  him  in  such  a  manner,  by  her  outrageous 
jealousy,  and  abominable  temper,  that  she  deserves  to  be  classed  in 
1  a  triad  with  Xantippe  and  the  wife  of  Job,  as  one  of  the  three  bad 
wives,  Wesley,  indeed,  was  neither  so  submissive  as  Socrates,  nor 
40  patient  as  the  man  of  Uz.  He  knew  that  he  was  by  nature  the 
stronger  vessel,  of  the  more  worthy  gender,  and  lord  and  master  by 
law  ;  a!;d  that  the  words,  honour  and  obey,  were  in  the  bond. — 
"  Know  me,"  said  he,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  her,  "  and  know  your» 
self.  Suspect  me  no  more,  asperse  me  no  more,  provoke  me  no 
more  :  do  not  any  longer  contend  for  mastery,  for  power,  money,  or 
praise  ;  be  content  to  be  a  private  insignificant  person,  known  and 
loved  by  God  and  me.  Attempt  no  more  to  abridge  me  of  my  liberty, 
which  1  claim  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man  :  leave  me  to  be  governed 
by  God  and  my  own  conscience  ;  then  shall  1  govern  you  with  gentle 
sway,  even  as  Christ  doth  the  church."  He  reminded  her  thatshe  had 
laid  to  his  charge  things  that  he  knew  not,  robbetl  him,  betrayed  his 
confidence,  revealed  his  secrets,  given  him  a  thousand  treacherous 
wounds,  and  made  it  her  business  so  to  do,  under  the  pretence  of 
vindicating  her  own  character  ;  "  whereas,"  said  he,  "  of  what  im- 
portance is  your  character  to  mankind  ?  if  you  was  buried  just  now, 
or,  if  you  had  never  lived,  what  loss  would  it  be  to  the  cause  of 
God  T  This  was  very  true,  but  not  very  conciliating  ;  and  there 
are  {aw  stomachs  which  could  bear  to  have  humility  administered  in 
such  doses. 

"  God,"  said  he,  in  this  same  letter,  "  has  used  many  means  to 
eurb  your  stubborn  wil!,  and  break  the  impetuosity  of  your  temper. 
He  has  given  you  a  dutiful,  but  sickly  daughter.  He  has  taken  away 
one  of  your  sons  ;  another  has  been  a  grievous  cross,  as  the  third 
probably  will  be.  He  has  suiTered  you  to  be  defrauded  of  much 
money  :  He  has  chastened  you  with  strong  pain  ;  and  still  He  may 
say,  how  long  liftest  thou  up  thyself  against  me  ?  Are  you  more 
humble,  more  gentle,  more  patient,  more  placal)ie  than  you  was  ?  1 
fear,  quite  the  reverse  :  I  fear  your  natural  tempers  are  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished.  Under  all  these  conflicts,  it  might  be  au 
unspeakable  blessing  that  you  have  a  husband  who  knows  your  tem- 
per, and  can  bear  with  it ;  who  is  still  willing  to  forgive  you  all,  to 
overlook  what  is  past,  as  if  it  had  not  been,  and  to  receive  you  with 
open  arms  ;  only  not  while  you  have  a  sword  in  your  hand,  with 
which  you  are  continually  stiiking  at  me,  though  you  cannot  hurt 
me.  If,  notwithstanding,  you  continue  striking,  what  can  1,  what  can 
all  reasonable  men  think,  but  that  either  you  are  utterly  out  of  youi 
senses,  or  your  eye  is  not  single  ;  that  you  married  me  only  lor  my 
money  ;  that,  being  disappointed,  you  was  almost  always  out  of  hu- 
mour :  that  this  laid  you  open  to  a  thousand  suspicions,  which,  once 
awakened,  could  sleep  no  more.  My  dear  Molly,  let  the  time  past 
suffice,  a  you  have  not  (to  prevent  my  giving  it  to  bad  women) 
robbed  me  of  my  substance  too  ;  if  you  do  not  blacken  me,  on  pur- 
pose that,  when  this  causes  a  breach  between  us,  no  one  may  believe 
it  to  be  your  fault ;  stop,  and  consider  what  you  do.     As  yet  the 
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breach  may  be  repaired  :  you  have  wronged  me  much,  but  not  be- 
yond forgiveness.  I  love  you  still,  and  am  as  clear  from  all  other 
women  as  the  day  I  was  born." 

Had  Mrs.  Wesley  been  capable  of  understanding  her  husband's 
character,  she  could  not  possibly  have  been  jealous  ;  but  tlic  sjiirit 
of  jealousy  possessed  her,  and  drove  her  to  the  most  unuarranlable 
actions.  It  is  said  that  she  frequently  travelled  a  hundred  miles  for 
the  purpose  of  watching,  from  a  window,  who  was  in  the  carriage 
with  him  when  he  entered  a  town.  She  searched  his  pockets,  opened 
his  *letters,  put  his  letters  and  papers  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
in  hopes  that  they  might  be  made  use  of  to  blast  his  character  ;  and 
sometimes  laid  violent  hands  upon  him,  and  tore  his  hair.  She  fre- 
quently left  his  house,  and,  upon  his  earnest  entreaties,  returned 
again;  till,  after  having  thus  disquieted  twenty  years  of  his  life,  as 
far  as  it  was  possible  for  any  domestic  vexations  to  disquiet  a  man 
whose  life  was  passed  in  lo  oinotioi),  she  seized  on  part  of  his 
Journals,  and  many  other  papers,  which  were  never  restored,  and 
departed,  leaving  word  that  she  never  intended  to  return.  He  sim- 
ply states  the  fact  in  his  Journal,  saying,  that  he  knew  not  what  the 
cause  had  been  ;  and  he  briefly  adds,  JVon  earn  reliqui,  nnn  dtmisi, 
non  revocabo  ;  1  did  not  forsake  her,  I  did  not  dismiss  her,  I  will 
not  recall  her.  'J'hus,  summarily,  was  a  most  injudicious  marriage 
dissolved.  Mrs.  Wesley  lived  ten  years  after  the  separation,  and 
is  described  in  her  epitaph  as  a  woman  of  exemplary  piety,  a  tender 
parent,  and  a  sincere  friend  ;  the  tombstone  says  nothing  of  her  con- 
jugal virtues. 

*  There  is  no  allusion  in  Wesley's  Journal  to  his  (lomostir  unliappiness,  unless  it  bo  in  .Toiirnal  xi. 
p.  9.,  where,  after  noticing:  some  dillicallies  upon  the  ro;i(i,  he  savs,  "  lietween  nine  and  ten  ranie  to 
Bristol.  Here  I  met  with  a  trial  of  another  kind  ;  but  this  aJso  shall  he  tor  {food."  llis  letters  throw 
some  light  upon  this  part  of  his  history,  which  would  not  be  worth  elucidating:,  if  it  did  not,  at  the 
same  time, elucidate  his  character.  Writing-  to  Mrs.  S.  K.  (Sarah  Hyan,a  most  enthusiastic  woman,) 
he  says,  "  Last  Friday,  after  many  severe  words,  my  wife  left  nie,  vowing  she  would  see  me  no 
more.  As  I  had  wrote  to  you  the  same  morning-,  I  began  to  reason  with  myself,  till  I  almost 
doubted  whether  I  had  done  well  in  writing,  or  whether  1  ought  to  write  to  you  at  all.  \im 
prayer,  that  doubt  was  taken  away;  yet  I  was  almost  sorry  that  X  had  written  that  morning.  In 
the  evening,  while  I  was  preaching  at  the  chapel,  she  came  into  the  chamber  where  I  had  Icfi 
my  clothes,  searched  my  pockets,  and  found  the  letter  there  which  I  had  finished,  but  liad  not 
sealed.  Vlfhile  she  read  it,  God  broke  her  heart ;  and  I  afterwards  found  her  in  buch  a  temper,  as 
I  have  not  seen  her  In  for  several  years.  She  has  continued  in  the  same  ever  since.  So  I  think 
God  has  given  a  sufficient  answer  with  regard  to  our  writing  to  each  other."  Uut  he  says  to  the 
same  person,  eight  years  afterwards,  "  It  has  frequently  been  said,  and  w ilh  some  apptarunce  of 
truth,  that  you  endeavour  to  monopolize  the  aflections  of  all  that  fall  into  your  hands;  thatynu 
destroy  the  nearest  and  dearest  connexion  they  had  before,  and  make  them  quite  cool  and  indilier- 
«nt  to  their  most  intimate  friends.  I  do  not  at  all  speak  on  my  own  account ;  I  set  myself  out  of  the 
question  ;  but,  if  there  be  any  thing  of  the  kind-witU  regard  to  other  people,  I  should  be  ^or^y  both 
for  them  and  you." 

There  is  an  unction  about  his  correspondence  with  this  person,  which  must  have  appeared  like 
strong  confirmation  to  so  jealous  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Wesley,  lie  says  to  her,  "  the  conversing  with 
you,  either  by  speaking  or  writing,  is  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  me.  I  cannot  think  of  you  w  ith- 
out  thinking  of  God.  Others  often  lead  me  to  him  ;  hut  it  is,  as  it  were,  going  round  alinut -.  you 
bring  me  straight  into  his  presence.  You  have  refreshed  my  bowels  in  the  Lord  :  (Wesley  is 
very  seldom  guilty  of  this  sort  of  canting  and  olTen^ive  language.)  1  not  only  excuse,  but  love 
your  simplicity;  and  whatever  freedom  you  use,  it  will  be  welcome.  I  can  hardly  avoid  tremblini,' 
for  you!  upon  what  a  pinnacle  do  you  stand  !  Perhaps,  few  persons  in  Kngland  have  been  in  so 
dangerous  a  situation  as  you  are  now-.  I  know  not  whether  any  other  was  ever  so  recarded,  both 
by  my  brother  and  me,  at  the  same  time."  He  questions  her,  not  only  about  her  thoughts,  her 
imaginations,  aiid  her  reasonings,  but  even  about  her  dnmns.  "  Is  there  no  vanily  or  folly  in  your 
dreams?  no  temptation  that  almost  overcomes  you?  And  are  you  then  as  sensible  of  the  presence 
of  God,  and  as  full  of  prayer,  as  when  you  are  waking?"  She  replies  to  thi<  curious  interrogation. 
"  As  to  my  dreams,  I  seldom  remember  them ;  but,  when  I  do,  I  find  in  general  they  are  harndes.s.'' 
This  Sarah  Kyan  was  atone  time  housekeeper  at  the  school  at  Kingswood.  Her  account  ofherself, 
which  is  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Arminian  Maga-/.ine,  is  highly  enthu>i.-i5tic,  and  .sliow^s 
lier  to  have  been  a  woman  of  heated  fancy  and  strong  natural  talents.  It  appears,  however,  inci- 
dentally, in  Wesley's  letter,  that  though  she  professed  lo  have  •'  a  direct  w  ilness"  of  beinir  .^aved 
from  sin,  she  afterwards  "  fell  IVom  that  ialvation."  And,  in  aijotUtT  plve,  he  notices  he.  ■'  )i"lr- 
ness  of  understanding-." 

Vol.  n.  18  n 
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But  even  if  John  AVeslev's  marriage  had  proved  as  happy  in  all 
other  respects  as  Charles's,  it  would  not  have  produced  upon  him 
the  same  sedative  eft'ect.  Entirely  as  these  two  brothers  agreed  in 
opinions  and  principles,  and  cordially  as  they  had  acted  together 
during  so  many  years,  there  was  a  radical  ditj'erence  in  their  dis- 
positions. Of  Charles  it  has  been  said,  by  those  who  knew  him  best, 
that  if  ever  there  was  a  human  being  who  disliked  power,  avoided 
pre-eminence,  and  shrunk  from  praise,  it  was  he  :  whereas  no  con- 
queror or  poet  was  evermore  ambitious  than  John  Wesley.  Charles 
could  forgive  an  injury  ;  but  never  again  trusted  one  whom  he  had 
found  treacherous.  John  could  take  men  a  second  time  to  his  con- 
fidence, after  the  greatest  wrongs  and  the  basest  usage  :  perhaps, 
because  he  had  not  so  keen  an  insight  into  the  characters  of  men 
as  his  brother  ;  perhaps,  because  he  regarded  them  as  his  instru- 
jnents,  and  thought  that  all  other  considerations  must  give  way  to 
the  interests  of  the  spiritual  dominion  which  he  had  acquired.  It 
may  be  suspected  that  Charles,  when  he  saw  the  mischief  and  the 
villany,  as  well  as  the  follies,  to  which  Methodism  gave  occasion  : 
and  when  he  perceived  its  tendency  to  a  separation  from  the 
Church,  thought  that  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  looked  with  sorrow  to 
the  consequences  which  he  foresaw.  John's  was  an  aspiring  and  a 
joyous  spirit,  free  from  all  regret  for  the  past,  or  apprehension  for 
the  t'uture  :  his  anticipations  were  always  hopeful ;  and,  if  circum- 
stances arose  contrary  to  his  wishes,  which  he  was  unable  to  con- 
trol, he  accommodated  himself  to  them,  made  what  advantage  of 
them  he  could,  and  insensibly  learnt  to  expect,  with  complacency, 
as  the  inevitable  end  of  his  career,  a  schism  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement, he  would  have  regarded  with  horror,  as  a  dutiful  and 
conscientious  mmister  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  the  first  Conference  it  was  asked,  "  Do  you  not  entail  a  schism 
on  the  Church  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  your  hearers,  after  your 
death,  will  be  scattered  into  all  sects  and  parties  ?  or  that  they  will 
form  themselves  into  a  distinct  sect  ?"  The  answer  was,  "  We  are 
persuaded  the  body  of  our  hearers  will,  even  after  death,  remain 
in  the  Church,  unless  they  be  thrust  out.  ^\  e  believe  notwith- 
standing, either  that  they  will  be  thrust  out,  or  that  they  will  leaven 
the  whole  Church.  We  do,  and  will  do,  all  we  can  to  prevent  those 
consequences  which  are  supposed  likely  to  happen  after  our  death  ; 
but  we  cannot,  with  a  good  conscience,  neglect  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  saving  souls  while  we  live,  for  fear  of  consequences  which 
may  possibly  or  probably  happen  after  we  are  dead."  Five  years 
afterwards  the  assistants  were  charged  to  exhort  all  those  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  church  constantly  to  attend  its  service,  to 
question  them  individually  concerning  this,  to  set  the  example  thera- 
selvpa,  and  to  alter  every  plan  which  interfered  with  it.  "  Is  there 
pot,"  it  was  said,  "  a  cause  for  this  ?  Are  we  not,  unawares,  by  lit- 
tle and  little,  tending  to  a  separation  from  the  Church  ?  Oh,  remove 
every  tendency  thereto  with  all  diligence  !  Let  all  our  preachers 
go  to  church.  Let  all  our  people  go  constantly.  Receive  the  sa- 
crament at  every  opportunity.  Warn  all  against  niceness  in  hearing, 
—  aaireat  and  prevailing  evil. — W^arn  them  likemse  against  despis- 
ing the  prayers  of  the  Chuj-ch  ;  against  calling  our  Society  a  Ckvrch.^ 
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ov  the  Church ;  against  calling  our  preachers  mmisiers,  onr  houses 
meeting-houses  (call  them  plain  preacliin^-houses.)  Do  not  Hccnse 
them  as  such.  The  proper  form  of  a  petition  to  thejiuisics  is,  '  A.  B. 
desires  to  have  his  house  in  C.  hcenscd  for  public  worship.'  Do 
not  license  yourself  till  you  are  constrained,  and  then  not  as  a 
Dissenter,  but  a  Methodist  preacher.  It  is  time  enough  when  you 
are  prosecuted  to  take  the  oaths  ;   thereby  you  are  licensed." 

The  leaven  of  ill-will  towards  the  Church  was  introduced  among 
the  Methodists  by  those  dissenters  who  joined  them.  Wesley  saw 
whence  it  proceeded,  and  was  prepared  to  resist  its  effect  by  the 
feelings  which  he  had  imbibed  from  his*  father,  as  well  as  by  his 
sense  of  duty.  But  there  were  other  causes  which  increased  and 
strengthened  the  tendency  that  had  thns  been  given.  It  is  likely  that, 
when  the  Nonjurors  disappeared  as  a  separate  party,  many  of  them 
would  unite  with  the  Methodists,  being  a  middle  course  between  the 
Church  and  the  dissenters,  which  required  no  sacrilice  either  of 
principle  or  of  pride.  Having  joined  them,  their  leaning  would  na- 
turally be  toward  a  separation  from  the  establishment.  But  the 
main  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  temper  of  the  lay  preachers,  who, 
by  an  easy  and  obvious  process,  were  led  to  conclude,  that  they  were 
as  much  authorized  to  exercise  one  part  of  the  ministerial  functions  as 
another.  They  had  been  taught  to  consider,  and  were  accustomed 
to  represent  the  clergy  in  the  most  unfavourable  light.  Wesley 
sometimes  reprehended  this  in  strong  terms  ;  but,  upon  this  point, 
he  was  not  consistent  :  and  whenever  he  had  to  justify  the  appoint- 
ment of  lay  preachers,  he  was  apt,  in  self-defence,  to  commit  the  fault 
•which,  at  other  times,  he  condemned.  "  I  am  far,"  says  he,  in  one 
of  his  sermons,  "  from  desiring  to  aggravate  the  defects  of  my  breth- 
ren, or  to  paint  them  in  the  strongest  colours.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  treat  others  as  I  have  been  treated  myself;  to  return  evil  for 
evil,  or  railing  for  railing.  But,  to  speak  the  naked  truth,  not  with 
anger  or  contempt,  as  too  many  have  done,  I  acknowledge  that  many, 
if  not  most  of  those  that  were  appointed  to  minister  in  holy  things, 
with  whom  it  has  been  my  lot  to  converse,  in  almost  every  part  of 
England  or  Ireland,  for  forty  or  fifty  years  last  past,  have  not  been 
eminent  either  for  knowledge  or  piety.  It  has  been  loudly  aflirmed, 
that  most  of  those  persons  now  in  connexion  with  me,  who  believe  it 
their  duty  to  call  sinners  to  repentance,  having  been  taken  imme- 
di.'tely  from  low  trades,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  the  like,  are  a  set  of 
poor,  stupid,  illiterate  men,  that  scarcely  know  their  right  hand  from 
their  left  ;  yet  I  cannot  but  say,  that  1  would  sooner  cut  off  my  right 
hand  than  suffer  one  of  them  to  speak  a  word  in  any  of  our  chapels, 
if  I  had  not  reasonable  proof  that  he  had  more  knowledge  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  more  knowledge  of  himself,  more  knowledge  of 
God,  and  of  the  things  of  God,  than  nine  in  ten  of  the  clergymen  I 
have  conversed  with,  either  at  the  universities  or  elsewhere." 

The  situation  in  which  Wesley  stood  led  him  to  make  this  compari- 
son, and  not  to  make  it  fairly.  It  induced  him  also  to  listen  to  those 
who  argued  in  favour  of  a  separation  from  the  Church,  and  to  sum 

*  «  A  thousand  times,"  savs  he,  "  liave  I  found  my  father's  words  tnic  '  You  may  have  peare 
«ith  (be  Dissenters,  if  you  do  not  so  liumour  them  as  to  dispute  Willi  them.  Hiit  il  von  iln,  they 
will  oiit-face  and  out-hiag  you  ;  and,  at  the  end.  }ou  will  be  where  you  were  at  the  tmyianinff 
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ap  their  reasonings,  with  a  bias  in  their  favour.  "  They  who  plead 
for  it,"  said  he,  "  have  weighed  the  point  long  and  deeply,  and  con- 
sidered it  with  earnest  and  continued  prayer.  They  admit,  if  it  be 
lawful  to  abide  therein,  then  it  is  not  lawful  to  separate  :  but  they 
aver  it  is  not  lawful  to  abide  therein  ;  for,  though  they  allow  the 
liturgy  to  be,  in  general,  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  all  human 
compositions,  they  yet  think  it  both  absurd  and  sinful  to  declare  such 
an  assent  and  consent  as  is  required,  to  any  merely  human  compo- 
sition. Though  they  do  not  object  to  the  use  of  forms,  they  dare 
not  confine  themselves  to  them  ;  and,  in  this  form,  there  are  several 
things  which  they  apprehend  to  be  contrary  to  Scripture.  As  to  the 
laws  of  the  Church,  if  they  include  the  canons  and  decretal,  (both 
which  are  received  as  such  in  our  courts,)  they  think  the  latter  are 
the  very  dregs  of  popery,  and  that  many  of  the  former  (the  canons 
of  1603)  are  as  grossly  wicked  as  absurd  ;  that  the  spirit  which  they 
breathe  is,  throughout,  truly  popish  and  aoti-christian  ;  that  nothing 
can  be  more  diabohcal  tnan  the  ipso  facto  excommunication  so  often 
denounced  therein  ;  and  that  the  whole  method  of  executing  these 
canons,  the  process  used  in  our  spiritual  courts,  is  too  bad  to  be  tole- 
rated, not  in  a  Christian,  but  in  a  Mahommedan  or  Pagan  nation. 
With  regard  to  the  ministers,  they  doubt  whether  there  are  not 
many  of  them  whom  God  hath  not  sent,  inasmuch  as  they  neither 
live  the  Gospel  nor  teach  it  ;  neither,  indeed,  can  they,  since  they 
do  not  know  it.  Thcv  doubt  the  more,  because  these  ministers 
themselves  disclaim  that  inward  call  to  the  ministry,  which  is  at  least 
as  necessary  as  the  outward  ;  and  they  are  not  clear  whether  it  be 
lawful  to  attend  the  ministrations  of  those  whom  God  has  not  sent  to 
minister.  They  think  also,  that  the  doctrines  actually  taught,  by  a 
great  majority  of  the  church  ministers,  are  not  only  wrong,  but  fun- 
damentally so,  and  subversive  of  the  whole  Gospel  ;  therefore,  they 
doubt  whether  it  be  lawful  to  bid  them  God  speed,  or  to  have  any 
fellowship  with  them.  "  1  will  freely  acknowledge,"  he  adds,  "  that 
1  cannot  answer  these  arguments  to  my  own  satisfaction.  As  yet," 
he  pursued,  "  we  have  not  taken  one  step  further  than  we  were  con- 
vinced was  our  bounden  duty.  It  is  from  a  full  conviction  of  this 
that  we  have  preached  abroad,  prayed  extempore,  formed  societies, 
and  permitted  preachers  who  were  not  episcopally  ordained.  And 
were  we  pushed  on  this  side,  were  there  no  alternative  allowed,  we 
should  judge  it  our  bounden  duty,  rather  wholly  to  separate  from 
the  Church,  than  to  give  up  any  one  of  these  points  ;  therefore,  it 
we  cannot  stop  a  separation  without  stopping  lay  preachers,  the  case 
is  clear,  we  cannot  stop  it  at  all.  But,  if  we  permit  them,  should  we 
not  do  more  ?  Should  we  not  appoint  thern  rather  ?  since  the  bare 
permission  puts  the  matter  quite  out  of  our  hands,  and  deprives  us 
of  all  our  influence.  In  great  measure,  it  does  ;  therefore,  to 
appoint  them  is  far  more  expedient,  if  it  be  lawful  ;  but  is  it  lawful 
for  presbyters,  circumstanced  as  we  are,  to  appoint  other  ministers  ? 
This  is  the  very  point  wherein  we  desire  advice,  being  afraid  of 
leaning  to  our  own  understanding." 

An  inclination  to  episcopize  was  evidently  shown  in  this  language  ; 
but  Wesley  did  not  yet  venture  upon  the  act,  in  deference,  perhaps, 
to  his  brother's  determined  and  principled  oppoaition.     Many  of  bis 
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preachers,  however,  were  discontented  with  the  rank  which  they 
held  in  pubhc  opinion,  thinking  that  they  were  esteemed  inferior  to 
the  dissenting  ministers,  because  they  did  not  assume  so  much  ;  they, 
therefore,  urged  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  episcopal  ollice  and 
ordain  them,  that  they  might  administer  the  ordinances  :  and,  r.s  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  this,  they  charged  him  with  inconsistency, 
for  tolerating  lay  preaching,  and  not  lay  administering.  This  charge 
he  repelled  :  "  My  principle,"  said  he,  "  is  this  ;  I  submit  to  every 
ordinance  of  man,  wherever  I  do  not  conceive  there  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  acting  contrary  to  it.  Consistently  with  this,  1  do 
tolerate  lay  preaching,  because  I  conceive  there  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  it,  inasmuch  as,  were  it  not,  thousands  of  souls  would  perish 
everlastingly.  Yet  1  do  not  tolerate  lay  administering  ;  because  I  do 
not  conceive  there  is  any  such  necessity  for  it,  seeing  it  does  not 
appear  that  one  soul  will  perish  for  want  of  it."  This  was,  of  course, 
called  persecution,  by  those  whom  his  determination  disappointed  ; 
and  they  accused  him  of  injustice  in  denying  them  the  liberty  of 
acting  according  to  their  own  conscience.  They  thought  it  quite 
right  that  they  should  administer  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  believed  it 
would  do  much  good  :  he  thought  it  quite  wrong,  and  believed  it 
would  do  much  hurt.  "  I  have  no  right  over  your  consciences," 
he  said,  "  nor  you  over  mine  ;  therefore,  both  you  and  1  must  fol- 
low our  own  conscience.  You  believe  it  is  a  duty  to  administer  :  do 
so,  and  therein  follow  your  own  conscience.  I  verilj  believe  it  is  a 
sin  which,  consequently,  I  dare  nottolerate,  and  herein  1  follow  mine." 
And  he  argued,  that  it  was  no  persecution  to  separate  from  his  society 
those  who  practised  what  he  believed  was  contrary  to  the  will  and 
destructive  of  the  word  of  God. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  his  preachers  withdrew  from  him  on 
this  account  ;  the  question  was  not  one  upon  which,  at  that  time,  a 
discontented  man  could  hope  to  divide  the  society;  and,  if  they  did 
not  assent  to  Mr,  Wesley's  arguments,  they  acquiesced  in  his  will. 
Secessions,  however,  and  expulsions  from  other  causes,  not  unfre- 
quently  took  place  :  and  once  he  found  it  necessary  to  institute  an 
examination  of  his  preachers,  because  of  certain  scandals  which  had 
ari-sen.  The  person  with  whom  the  offence  began  was  one  James 
Wheatley.  At  first  he  made  himself  remarkable,  by  introducing  a 
luscious  manner  of  preaching,  which,  as  it  was  new  among  the  Me- 
thodists, and  at  once  stimulant  and  flattering,  soon  became  popular, 
and  obtained  imitators.  They  who  adopted  it  assumed  to  themselves 
the  appellation  of  Gospel  preachers,  and  called  their  brethren,  in 
contempt,  legalists,  legal  wretches,  and  doctors  in  divinity.  Wesley 
presently  perceived  the  mischief  that  was  done  by  the«e  men,  whose 
secret  was,  to  speak  much  of  the  promises,  and  little  of  the  com- 
mands. "  They  corrupt  their  hearers,"  said  he  :  "  they  feed  them 
with  sweetmeats,  till  the  genuine  wine  of  the  kingdom  seems  quite 
insipid  to  them.  They  give  them  cordial  upon  cordial,  which  makes 
them  all  life  and  spirits  for  the  present  ;  but,  meantime,  their  appe- 
tite is  destroyed,  so  that  they  can  neither  retain  nor  digest  the  pure 
milk  of  the  word.  As  soon  as  that  flow  of  spirits  goes  off,  they  are 
without  life,  without  power,  without  any  strength  or  vigour  of  soul  ; 
and  it  is  extremely  dillicult  to  recover  them,  because  they  still  cry  out 
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corrlials  !  cordials  !  of  which  they  have  had  too  much  already,  and  have 
no  taste  for  the  food  which  is  convenient  for  them.  Nay,  they  have 
an  utter  aversion  to  it,  and  this  confirmed  by  principle,  having  been 
taught  to  call  it  husks,  if  not  poi?on.  How  much  more  to  those  bit- 
ters, which  are  previously  needful  to  restore  their  decayed  appe- 
tite !" 

Wheatley  was  a  quack  in  physic  a?  well  as  in  divinity,  and  he  was 
soon  detected  in  fouler  practices.  Complaint  being  at  length  made 
of  hi?  infanious  licentiousness,  the  two  brothers  inquired  into  it,  and 
obtained  complete  proof  of  his  guilt.  Upon  this  they  delivered  into 
his  hands  a  written  sentence  of  suspension,  in  these  terms  :  "  Be- 
cause you  have  wrought  folly  in  Israel,  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  betrayed  your  own  soul  into  temptation  and  sin.  and  the  soulg 
of  many  others,  whom  you  ought,  even  at  the  peril  of  your  own  life, 
to  have  guarded  against  all  sin  ;  because  you  have  given  occasion  to 
the  enemies  of  God,  wherever  they  shall  know  these  things,  to  blas- 
pheme the  ways  and  truth  of  God  ;  we  can  in  no  wise  receive  you  as 
a  fellow  labourer,  till  we  see  clear  proofs  of  your  real  and  deep  re- 
pentance :  the  least  and  lowest  proof  of  such  repentance  which  we 
ean  receive  is  this, — that,  till  our  next  Conference,  you  abstain  both 
from  preaching  and  from  practising  physic.  If  you  do  not,  we  are 
clear  :  we  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences."  They  were  not 
aware  at  the  lime  of  the  extent  of  this  hypocrite's  criminality  ;  but 
enough  was  soon  discovered  to  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  disclaim 
him  by  public  advertisements.  The  matter  became  so  notorious  at 
Norwich,  that  the  athdavits  of  the  women  whom  he  had  endeavoured 
to  corrupt,  were  printed  and  hawked  about  the  streets.  The  people 
were  ready  to  tear  him  to  pieces,  as  he  deserved  ;  and  the  cry 
against  the  Methodists  was  such,  in  consequence,  that  Charles  Wes- 
ley said  Satan,  or  his  apostles,  could  not  have  done  more  to  shut  the 
door  against  the  Gospel  in  that  place  for  ever. 

This  was  a  case  of  individual  villany,  and  produced  no  other  inju- 
ry to  Methodism  than  immediate  scandal,  which  was  soon  blown 
over.  But  it  is  the  nature  of  mental,  as  well  as  of  corporeal  dis- 
eases, to  propagate  themselves,  and  schism  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
litic  of  all  errors.  One  separation  had  already  taken  place  between 
the  Methodists  and  the  Moravians, — the  Calvinistic  question  had 
made  a  second.  A  minor  schism  was  now  made,  by  a  certain  James 
Relly,  who,  having  commenced  his  career  under  the  patronage  of 
Whitcfield,  ended  in  forming  a  heresy  of  his  own,  which  had  the  me- 
rit, at  least,  of  being  a  humaner  scheme  than  that  of  his  master,  how- 
ever untenable  in  other  respects.  Sliocked  at  the  intolerable  notion 
of  reprobation,  and  yet  desirous  of  holding  the  tenet  of  election,  he 
fancied  that  sin  was  to  be  considered  as  a  disease,  for  which  the  death 
of  our  Redeemer  was  the  remedy  ;  and  that,  as  evil  had  been  intro- 
duced into  human  nature  by  the  first  Adam,  who  was  of  the  earthy 
earthly,  so  must  it  be  expelled  by  the  second,  who  is  from  heavpn, 
and  therefore  heavenly.  Pursuing  this  notion,  he  taught  that  Christ, 
as  a  Mediator,  was  united  to  mankind,  and,  by  his  obedience  and  suf- 
ferings, had  as  fully  restored  the  whole  human  race  to  the  divine 
favour,  as  if  all  had  obeyed  or  suffereilin  their  own  persons.  So  he 
preached  a  finished  salvation,  which  included  the  final  restitution  of 
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all  fallen  intelligences.  Sin  being  only  *  a  disease,  coulJ  not  deserve 
punishment  :  it  was  in  itself,  and  in  its  consequences,  a  stiHicient 
evil  ;  for,  while  it  existed,  darkness  and  unbelief  accompanied  it,  and 
occasioned  a  privation  of  that  happiness  which  the  Almigl.ty  designed 
for  all  his  creatures  :  but,  in  the  end,  all  would  be  delivered,  and 
the  elect  were  only  chosen  to  be  the  first  fruits. — the  pledges  and 
earnest  of  the  general  harvest.  Relly  had  for  his  coadjutor  one 
William  Cudvvorth,  of  whom  Wesley  observed,  after  an  inteivie\T 
«ith  him,  "  that  his  opinions  were  all  his  own,  quite  new,  and  his 
phrases  as  new  as  his  opinions  :  that  all  these  opinions,  yea,  and 
phrases  too,  he  aflirmed  to  be  necessary  to  salvation  ;  maintaining, 
that  all  who  did  not  receive  them  worshipped  another  God  ;  and  that 
he  was  as  incapable  as  a  brute  beast  of  being  convinced,  even  in  the 
.smallest  point."  On  another  occasion  he  remarks,  that  Cudworth, 
Relly,  and  their  associates,  abhorred  him  as  much  as  they  did  the 
pope,  and  ten  times  more  than  they  did  the  devil. — The  devil,  in- 
deed, was  no  object  of  abhorrence  with  them  :  like  Uncle  Toby, 
they  were  sorry  for  him  ;  and,  like  Origen,  they  expecteil  his  refor- 
mation.— They  formed  a  sect,  wliich  continues  to  ey;ist  in  America, 
as  well  as  in  England,  by  the  name  of  the  Rellyan  Universalists  ;  and 
it  is  said,  that  Washington's  chaplain  was  a  preacher  of  this  deno- 
mination. 

The  tendency  of  these  opinions  was  to  an  easy  and  quiet  latitudi- 
narianism.  Antinomianism,  with  which  they  were  connected,  was 
far  more  mischievous  when  combined  with  enthusiasm, — and  this  was 
the  evil  to  which  Methodism  always  perilously  inclined.  There  is  in 
the  Antinomian  scheme,  and,  indeed,  in  all  predestinarian  schemes, 
an  audacity  which  is  congenial  to  certain  minds.  They  feel  a  i)ride 
in  daring  to  profess  doctrines  which  are  so  revolting  to  the  common 
sense  and  feelings  of  mankind.  Minds  of  a  similar  temper,  but  in  a 
far  worse  state,  maintain  the  notion  of  the  necessity  t  of  human  ac- 
tions, but  reject  a  first  cause.  It  is  from  a  like  efiVontery  of  spirit 
that  this  last  and  worst  corruption  proceeds ;  and  as  the  causes  are 
alike,  so  also  the  practical  consequences  of  antinomianism  and  athe- 
ism would  be  the  same,  if  men  were  always  as  bad  as  their  opinions  ; 
for  the  professors  of  both  have  emancipated  themselves  from  any 
other  restraint  than  what  may  be  imposed  by  the  fear  of  human 
Jaws. 

Wesley  was  mistaken  in  supposing  the  doctrine,  that  there  is  no 
sin  in  believers,  was  never  heard  of  till  the  time  of  Count  Zinzen- 
dorf.  It  is  as  old  in  England  as  the  I  Reformation,  and  mi[;lit  un- 
doubtedly be  traced  in  many  an  early  heresy.  The  Moravians  had 
the  rare  merit  of  sometimes  acknowledging  their  errors,  and  correct- 
ing them  ;  on  this  point,  they  modified  their  language  till  it  becatne 
reasonable  ;  but  the  Methodists  had  caught  the  error,  and  did  not  so 

*  James  RpUv  should  have  read  an  old  treatise  upon  the  Sinfuhiessof  Sin,  whirli,  not«  itiistanding 
its  odd  title,  is  the  work  of  a  sound  and  poweil'ul  inlellecl.  W I  remember  rightly,  it  is  by  liisliop 
Reynolds. 

T  Archbishop  Sancrofl  says  well  of  the  fatalist :  "  he  uses  necessity  as  the  old  philosophers  did  an 
occult  quality,  though  for  a  diflerent  purpose ;  that  was  their  refuge  for  ignorance ;  this  is  his  sanc- 
tuary for  sin." 

+  Burnet  speaks  of  certain  "  corrupt  Gospellers,  who  thoug^ht,  if  they  magnified  Christ  much,  and 
depended  on  his  merits  and  intercession,  ihey  could  not  perish,  which  way  soever  they  led  llieir 
h  ves.    And  special  care  was  taken  in  the  ilomilie*  to  rectify  this  error." 
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easily  rid  themselves  of  it.  "  God  thrust  us  out,"  says  Wesley, 
speaking  of  himself  and  his  brother,  "  utterly  against  our  will,  to 
raise  a  holy  people.  When  Satan  could  no  otherwise  prevent  this, 
he  .threw  Calvinism  in  our  way.  and  then  *  Antinomianism,  which 
struck  at  the  root  both  of  inward  and  outward  holiness."  He  ac- 
knowledged that  they  had,  unawares,  leaned  too  much  toward 
both  ;  and  that  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  lies  within  a  hair's  breadth 
of  them  :  "  So,"  said  he,  "  that  it  is  altogether  foolish  and  sinful, 
because  we  do  not  quite  agree  either  with  one  or  the  other,  to  run 
from  them  as  far  as  ever  we  can."  The  question,  "  Wherein  may 
we  come  to  the  very  edge  of  Calvinism  ?"  was  proposed  in  the  se- 
cond Conference  ;  and  the  answer  was,  "  In  ascribing  all  good  to 
the  free-grace  of  God  ;  in  denying  all  natural  free-will,  and  all  power 
antecedent  to  grace  ;  and  in  excluding  all  merit  from  man,  even  for 
what  he  has  or  does  by  the  grace  of  God."  This  was  endeavouring 
to  split  the  hair. — "  Wherein  may  we  come  to  the  edge  of  Antinomi- 
anism  ?"  was  asked  likewise  ;  and  the  answer  was  less  objectionable, 
"  In  exalting  the  merits  and  love  of  Christ  ;  in  rejoicing  evermore." 
In  endeavouring  to  approach  the  edge  of  this  perilous  notion, 
Wesley  went  sometimes  too  near.  But  his  general  opinion  could  not 
be  mistaken  ;  and  when  any  of  his  followers  fell  into  the  error,  he 
contended  against  it  zealously,  it  was  a  greater  hindrance,  he  said, 
to  the  word  of  God,  than  any,  or  all  others  put  together  :  and  he 
sometimes  complains,  that  most  of  the  seed  which  had  been  sown 
during  so  many  years,  had  been  rooted  up  and  destroyed  by  "  the 
wild  boars,  the  tierce,  unclean,  brutish,  blasphemous!  Antinomians." 
From  this  reproach,  indeed,  which  attaches  to  many  of  his  Calvinis- 
tic  opponents,  he  was  entirely  clear,  and  the  great  body  of  his  soci- 
ety has  continued  so.  But  his  disposition  to  beheve  in  miraculous 
manifestations  of  divine  favours,  led  him  sometimes  to  encourage  an 
'enthusiasm  which  impeached  his  own  judgment,  and  brought  a  scan- 
»ial  upon  Methodism. 

*  This  pernicious  doctrine  was  well  explained  in  the  first  Conference :  "  Q-  What  is  Antinomi, 
anism? 
A.  Tlie  doctrine  which  makes  void  the  taw  through  failb. 
Q.  AVliataie  the  main  jiillars  thereof? 
A.  1.  That  Christ  abolished  the  moral  law  : 

2.  That  therefore  Christians  are  not  obliged  to  observe  it : 

3.  That  one  branch  of  Christian  liberty  is  liberty  from  obeying  the  commandments  of  God : 

4.  That  it  is  bonda^'e  to  do  a  thing,  because  it  is  commanded;  or  forbear  it  because  it  is  foir 

bidden : 
.5.  That  a  believer  is  not  obliged  to  use  the  ordinances  of  God,  or  to  do  i?ood  works : 
6.  That  a  preacher  oug-ht  not  to  exhort  to  good  worlis  ;  not  unbelievers,  because  it  is  hurtful ; 

not  believers,  because  it  is  useless." 

T  The  annexed  extract  from  Wesley's  Journal  will  show  that  this  lan^ag-e  is  not  too  strong- :  «  I 
came  to  Wensbim-.  The  Antinomian  teachers  liad  laboured  hard  to  destroy  this  poor  people.  I 
talkeilan  hour  with  the  chief  of  them,  Stephen  Timmins.  I  was  in  doubt  whether  pride  had  not 
made  him  mad.  An  uncommon  wiklncss  and  fierceness  in  his  air.  his  words,  and  the  whole  manner 
of  his  behaviour,  almost  induced  me  to  think  God  had,  for  a  season,  givon  him  up  into  the  hands  ot 

Satan.    In  the  evening  I  preached  at  Birmingham,     jlere  another  of  their  pillars,  J W -, 

came  to  nie,  and  looking  over  his  shoulder,  said,  '  Don't  think  I  want  to  be  in  your  society :  but  if 
J  ou  are  free  to  speak  to  me,  you  may.'  I  will  set  down  the  conversation,  dreadful  as  it  was,  iu  the 
very  manner  wherein  it  passed,  that  eveiy  sei-ious  person  may  see  the  true  picture  of  Antiiioraian- 
ism  full  grown  ;  and  may  knaw  what  these  men  mean  by  their  favourite  phrase  of  being  per/eel  in 
Christ,  not  in  themselves.  '  Do  you  believe  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  of  God  1"^  'Xhave 
not.  I  am  not  under  the  law.  I  live  by  faith.'  '  Have  you,  as  living  by  faith,  a  right  to  every  thing 
in  (he  world  ?'  '  I  have.  All  is  mine",  since  Christ  is  mine.'  '  May  you  then  take  any  thing  you 
will,any  where  ?  Suppose,  out  of  a  shop,  w  ithout  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  owner .''  '  I  may 
if  I  waiit  it :  for  it  is  mine';  only  I  will  not  give  olTence.'  '  Have  you  also  a  right  to  all  the  women 
in  the  world?'  '  Yes,  if  they  consent.'  '  And  is  not  that  a  sin?'  '  Yes,  to  him  that  thinksita  sin;lint 
not  to  those  whose  hearts  are  free.'  The  same  thing  that  wretch,  Roger  Ball,  affirmed  in  Dublin 
.S«relT  these  are  the  lirsl-born  children  of  Satan  ;■' 
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Among  the  converts  to  Methodism  nt  this  time  were  Mr.  Berridge 
Vicar  of  Everton,  in  Bedibnlsliire,  ;md  Mr.  Hickos,  vicar  oC  Wrest- 
lingHorth,  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  These  person;*,  hy  iheir 
preaching,  produced  the  same  contagious  convulsions  in  their  hear- 
ers, as  had  formerly  prevailed  at  Bristol  ;  and  though  time  had  so- 
bered Mr.  Wesley's  feelings,  and  matured  his  judgment,  he  was  so  far 
deceived,  that  he  recorded  the  things  which  occurred,  not  as  psy- 
chological, b'lt  as  religious  cases.  They  were  of  the  most  frightful 
and  extraordinary  kind.  An  eyewitness  described  the  church  at 
Everton  as  crowded  with  persons  from  all  the  country  round  ;  "  the 
windows,"  he  says,  "  being  filled,  within  and  without,  and  even  the 
outside  of  the  pulpit,  to  the  veryto[),  so  that  Mr.  lierridge  seemed  al- 
^most  stifled  with  their  breath  ;  yet,"  the  relater  continues,  "  feeble 
and  sickly  as  he  is,  he  was  continually  strengthened,  and  his  voice, 
for  the  most  part,  distinguishable  in  the  midst  of  all  the  outcries. — 
When  the  power  of  religion  begun  to  be  spoke  of,  the  presence  of 
God  really  filled  the  place  ;  and  while  poor  sinners  felt  the  sentence 
of  death  in  their  souls,  what  sounds  of  distiess  did  i  hear!  The 
greatest  number  of  them  who  cried,  or  fell,  were  men  !  but  some  wO'' 
men  and  several  children,  felt  the  power  of  the  same  Almighty  Spirit, 
and  seemed  just  sinking  into  hell.  This  occasioned  a  mrxture  of  va- 
rious sounds  ;  some  shrieking,  some  roaring  aloud.  The  most  ge- 
neral was  aloud  breathing,  like  that  of  people  half-strangled,  and  gasp- 
'  jng  for  life  ;  and,  indeed,  almost  all  the  cries  were  like  those  of  bu- 
-  man  creatures  dying  in  bitter  anguish.  Great  numbers  wept  without 
any  noise  ;  others  fell  down  as  dead  ;  some  sinking  in  silence,  some 
with  extreme  noise  and  violent  agitation.  1  stood  on  the  pew  seat, 
as  did  a  young  man  in  the  opposite  pew,  an  able-bodied,  fresh,  heal- 
thy countryman  ;  but,  in  a  moment,  while  he  seemed  to  think  of 
nothing  less,  down  he  dropt,  with  a  violence  inconceivable,  'i'he 
adjoining  pews  seemed  shook  with  his  fall  :  1  heard  afterwards  the 
stamping  of  his  feet,  ready  to  break  the   boards,  as  he  lay  in  strong 

convulsions  at  the  bottom  of  the  pew.     When  he  fell,  Mr.    B 11 

and  I  felt  our  souls  thrilled  with  a  momentary  dread  ;  as,  when  one 
man  is  killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  another  often  feels  the  wind  of  it. — 
Among  the  children  who  felt  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty,  I  saw  a 
sturdy  boy,  about  eight  years  old,  who  roared  above  his  fellows,  and 
seemed,  in  his  agony,  to  struggle  with  the  strength  of  a  grown  man. 
His  face  was  red  as  scarlet  ;  and  almost  all  on  whom  God  laid  his 
hand,  turned  either  very  red  or  almost  black." 

The  congregation  adjourned  to  Mr.  Berridge's  house,  whither 
those  who  were  still  in  the  fit  were  carried  :  the  maddened  people 
were  eager  for  more  stimulants,  and  the  insane  vicar  was  as  willinsr 
to  administer  more,  as  they  were  to  receive  it.  "  i  stayed  in  the 
Hext  room,"  says  the  relater,  "  and  saw  a  girl,  whom  I  had  observ- 
ed peculiarly  distressed  in  the  church,  lying  on  the  floor  as  one  dead, 
but  without  any  ghastliness  in  her  face.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were 
informed  of  a  woman  tilled  with  peace  and  joy,  who  was  crying  out 
just  before.  She  had  come  thirteen  miles,  and  is  the  same  person 
who  dreamed  Mr.  Berridge  would  come  to  his  village  on  that  very 
day  whereon  he  did  come,  though  without  either  knowing  the  place 
©r  the  way  to  it.  She  was  convinced  at  that  time.  Just  as  we  heard 
Vol.  IL  19  ■ 
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of  her  deliverance,  the  girl  on  the  floor  began  to  stir.  She  was  then 
set  in  a  chiir,  and,  after  si2;hin^  a  while,  suddenly  rose  up,  rejoicing 
in  God.  Her  face  was  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  smile  I  ever 
saw.  She  frequently  fell  on  her  knees,  but  was  generally  running 
to  and  fro,  speaking  these  and  the  like  words  :  "  Oh,  what  can  Jesus 
do  for  lost  sinners  !  He  has  forgiven  all  my  sins  !  I  am  in  Heaven ! 
1  am  in  Heaven  !  Oh,  how  he  loves  me,  and  how  1  love  him  !" — 
Meantime  I  saw  a  thin  pale  girl,  weeping  with  sorrow  for  herself, 
and  joy  for  her  companion.  Quickly  the  smiles  of  Heaven  came 
likewise  on  her,  and   her  praises  joined  with  those  of  the  other.     I 

also  then  laughed    with  extreme  joy  ;  so  did  Mr.  B U,  who  said 

it  was  more  than  he  could  bear  ;  so  did  all  who  knew  the  Lord,  and 
gome  of  those  who  were  waiting  for  salvation,  till  the  cries  of  them 
who  were  struck  with  the  arrows  of  conviction,  were  almost  lost  in 
the  sounds  of  joy.  Mr.  Berridge  about  this  time  retired  ;  we  con- 
tinued, praising  God  with  all  our  might,  and  his  work  went  on.  I 
had  for  some  time  observed  a  young  woman  all  in  tears,  but  now  her 
countenance  changed  :  the  unspeakable  joy  appeared  in  her  face, 
which,  quick  as  lightning,  was  filled  with  smiles,  and  became  a  crim- 
son colour.  About  the  same  time  John  Keeling,  of  Potton,  fell  iut© 
an  agony  ;  but  he  grew  calm  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  though 
KJthout  a  clear  sense  of  pardon.  Immediately  after,  a  stranger, 
well  dressed,  who  stood  fiicing  me,  fell  backward  to  the  wall,  then 
forward  on  his  knees,  wringing  his  hands,  and  roaring  like  a  bull. — 
His  face  at  tirst  turned  quite  red,  then  almost  black.  He  rose  and 
ran  against  the  wall,  till  Mr.  Keeling  and  another  held  him.  He 
screamed  out,  '  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  !  what  shall  I  do  !  Oh,  for  one 
drop  of  the  blood  of  Christ !'  As  he  spoke,  God  set  his  soul  at  liber- 
ty :  he  knew  his  sins  were  blotted  out  ;  and  the  rapture  he  was  in 
seemed  too  great  for  human  nature  to  bear.  He  had  come  fortj 
miles  to  hear  Mr.  Berridge. 

"  I  observed,  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Coe  (that  was  his  name) 
began  to  rejoice,  a  girl  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  exceeding 
poorly  dressed,  who  appeared  to  be  as  deeply  wounded,  and  as 
desirous  of  salvation,  as  any.  But  I  lost  sight  of  her,  till  I  heard 
the  joyful  sound  of  another  born  in  Sion,  and  found,  upon  inquiry, 
it  was  her,  the  poor  disconsolate,  gypsy-looking  child.  And  now  did 
I  see  such  a  sight  as  I  do  not  expect  again  on  this  side  eternity. 
The  faces  of  the  three  justified  children,  and,  1  think,  of  all  the 
believers  present,  did  really  shine  :  and  such  a  beauty,  such  a  look 
of  extreme  happiness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  divine  love  and 
simplicity,  did  I  never  see  in  human  faces  till  now.  The  newly  jus- 
tified eagerly  embraced  one  another,  weeping  on  each  other's  necks 
for  joy,  and  besought  both  men  and  women  to  help  them  in  praising 
God."  The  same  fits  were  produced  by  Mr.  Hickes's  preaching  at 
Wrestlingworth,  whither  this  relater  proceeded  ;  and  there  also  the 
poor  creatures,  who  were  under  the  paroxysm,  were  carried  into 
the  parsonage,  where  some  lay  as  if  tliey  were  dead,  and  others 
lay  struggling.  In  both  churches  several  pews  and  benches  were 
broken  by  the  violent  struggling  of  the  sufferers  ;  "yet,"  says  the 
narrator,  "  it  is  common  for  people  to  remain  unaifected  there,  and 
afterward  drop  down  in  their  way  home.     Some  have  been  found 
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lying  as  dead  in  the  rond  ;  others  in  I\Ir.  Berridsjc's  garden,  not 
being  able  to  nalk  from  the  church  to  his  hou^e,  ihoni^h  it  is  not 
two  hundred  yards."  The  person  who  thus  minutely  descrihed  the 
progress  of  this  powerful  contagion,  ohscrvcs,  that  few  old  people 
experienced  any  thing  of  what  he  called  the  work  of  Cind,  and 
scarce  any  of  the  rich  ;  and,  with  that  uncharitable  spirit,  which  is 
one  of  the  surest  and  worst  effects  of  such  superstition,  ho  remarks, 
that  three  farmers,  in  three  several  villages,  who  set  themselves  to 
eppose  it,  all  died  within  a  month. 

Such  success  made  Berridge  glorious  in  his  own    eyes,  as  well  a« 
in    those  of  all  the   fanatics    round  about.     He  travelled  about  the 
country,  making  Everton  still  the  centre  of  his  excursions  ;  and  he 
confesses  that,   on  one  occasion,  when  he  mounted  a  table  upon  a 
eommon    near  Cambridge,  and  saw  nearly  ten  thousand  people  as- 
sembled,  and  many  gownsmen  among  them,  he  paused  after  he  had 
given  out  his  text,  thinking  of  "  something  pretty  to  set  off  with  : 
•'  but,"  says   he,  "  the  Lord  so  confounded  me,  (as  indeed  it  was 
meet,  for  1  was  seeking  not  his  glory,  but  my  own,)  that  1  was  in  a 
perfect  labyrinth,   and  found  that,  if  I  did  not  begin  immediately,  I 
must  go  down  without  speaking  ;   so  I  broke  out  with  thf  first  word 
that  occurred,  not  knowing   whether    1  should  be  able  to  add  any 
more.      Then  the    Lord    opened   my  mouth,  enabling  me  to  speak 
near   an    hour,  without  any    kind  of  ])crplexity,  and  so   loud,    that 
every  one  might  hear."     For  a  season  this  man  produced  a  more 
violent   intlnenza  of  fanaticism,  than  had  ever  iollowed  upon  either 
Whitelield's  or  Wesley's  preaching.     The    people  flocked   to   hear 
him  in  such  numbers,  that  his  church  could, not  contain  them,  and 
they  adjourned  into  a  field.     "  Some  of  then),"  says  an  eyewitness, 
"  who  were  here  pricked  to  the  hrart,  were  affected  in  an  astonish- 
ing manner.     Tb.e  fir?t  mm   1   saw  uoumled  would  have  drop|»ed, 
but  others,  catching  him  in  their  arm^^,  did  indeed  prop  him  up  ;   but 
were  so  far  from  keeping  hiin   slill,  that  he  caused  all  of  them  to 
totter  and  tremble.     His  own  sbakinsi  exceeded  that  of  a  cloth  in  the 
wind.     It  seemed  as  if  the  Lord  came  upon  him  like  a  giant,  taking 
him  by  the  neck,  and  shaking  all  his  bones  in  pieces.     One  woman 
tore  up  the  ground  uith  her  hands,  filling  them  with  dust,  and  with 
the    hard- trodden   grass,   on   which    I    saw   her  lie  with  her  hands 
clinched,   as   one   dead,    when    the    niultitude    dispersed  :    another 
roared  and   screamed  in  a  more  dreadlul   agony  than  ever  I  heard 
before.      I  omit  the  rejoicing  of  believers,  because  of  their  number, 
and  the  frequency  tliereof ;  though  the  manner  was  strange,  some 
of  them  being  quite   overpowered  with  divine  love,  and  only  show- 
injr  enough  of  natural  life  to  let  us  know  they  were  overwhelmed 
with  joy   and  life   eternal.     Some    continued  long  as  it  they  were 
dead,  but  with  a  calm  sweetness  in  their  looks.      1  saw  one  who  lay 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  open  air,  and  being  then  carried  into  the 
house,  continued  insensible  another  hour,  as  if  actually  dead.     The 
first  sign  of  life  she  showed  was  a  rapture  of  praise,  intermixed  with 
a  small  joyous  laughter."     It  may    excite   astonishment   in   other 
countries,   and    reasonable    regret  in  this,  that  there  should   be  no 
authority  capable  of  restraining  extravagancies  and  indecencies  like 
these. 
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Berridge  had  been  curate  of  Stapleford,  near  Cambridge,  several 
j^ears,  and  now,  after  what  he  called  his  conversion,  liis  heart  was 
set  upon  preaching  a  "gospel-sermon"  there,  which,  he  said,  he 
had  never  done  before.  Some  fifteen  hundred  persons  assembled 
in  a  field  to  hear  him.  The  contagion  soon  began  to  show  itself 
among  those  who  were  predisposed  for  it :  others,  of  a  difierent 
temper,  mocked  and  mimicked  these  poor  creatures  in  their  convul- 
sions ;  and  some  persons,  who  were  in  a  better  state  of  mind  than 
either,  indignant  at  the  extravagance  and  indecency  of  the  scene, 
called  aloud  to  have  those  wretches  horsewhipped  out  of  the  field. 
"  Well  (sa^s  the  fanatical  writer)  may  Satan  be  enraged  at  the  ciies 
of  the  people,  and  the  prayers  they  make  in  the  bitterness  of  their 
souls,  seeing  we  know  these  are  the  chief  times  at  which  Satan  is 
cast  out." — "  I  heard  a  dreadful  noise,  on  tlie  further  side  of  the 
congregation,  (says  this  writer,)  and  turning  thither,  saw  one  Tho- 
mas Skinner  coming  forward,  the  most  horrible  human  figure  1  ever 
saw.  His  large  wig  and  hair  were  coal-black  ;  his  face  distorted 
beyond  all  description.  He  roared  incessantly,  throwing  and  clap- 
ping his  hands  together  with  his  whole  force.  Several  were  terri- 
fied, and  hastened  out  of  his  way.  I  was  glad  to  hear  him,  after  a 
while,  pray  aloud.  Not  a  few  of  the  trifiers  grew  serious,  while  his 
kindred  and  acquaintance  were  very  unwilling  to  believe  even  their 
own  eyes  and  ears.  They  would  fain  have  got  him  away  ;  but  he 
fell  to  the  earth,  cryii.g,  'My  burden!  my  burden!  I  cannot  bear 
it  !'  Some  of  his  brother  scotfers  were  calling  for  horsewhips,  ti'l 
they  saw  him  extended  on  his  back  at  full  length  :  they  then  said  he 
was  dead  ;  and  indeed  the  only  sign  of  life  was  the  ivorking  of  his 
breast,  and  the  distortions  of  his  face,  while  the  veins  of  his  neck 
were  swelled  as  if  ready  to  burst.  He  was,  just  before,  the  chief 
captain  of  Satan's  forces  :  none  was  by  nature  more  fitted  for  mock- 
ery ;  none  could  swear  more  heroically  to  whip  out  of  the  close  all 
who  were  atfected  by  the  preaching." — Berridge  bade  the  people 
take  warning  by  him,  while  he  lay  roaring  and  tormented  on  the 
ground.  "  His  agonies  lasted  some  hours  ;  then  his  body  and  soul 
were  eased," 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  of  the  many  persons  who  have  gone 
through  this  disease,  no  one  should  have  recorded  his  case  who  was 
capable  of  describing  his  sensations  accurately,  if  not  of  analyzing 
them.  Berridge  and  Hickes  are  said  to  have  "  awakened"  about 
four  thousand  souls  in  the  course  of  twelve  months.  Imposture  in 
all  degrees,  from  the  first  natural  exaggeration  to  downright  fraud, 
kept  pace  with  enthusiasm.  A  child,  seven  years  old,  saw  visions, 
and  "  astonished  the  neighbours  with  her  innocent,  awful  manner  of 
relating  them."  A  young  man,  whose  mother  affirmed  that  he  had 
had  fits,  once  a-day  at  least,  for  the  last  two  years,  began  to  pray  in 
those  fits  ;  protesting  afterwards,  that  he  knew  not  a  word  of  what 
he  had  spoken,  but  was  as  ignorant  of  the  matter  as  if  he  had  been 
dead  all  the  while. — This  impostor,  when  he  was  about  to  exhibit, 
stiffened  himself  like  a  statue  ;  "  his  very  neck  seemed  made  of 
iron."  After  he  had  finished,  his  body  grew  flexible  by  degrees, 
but  seemed  to  be  convulsed  from  head  to  foot  ;  and  when  he  thought 
proper  to  recover,  he  said,  "  he  was  quite  resigned  to  the  will  of 
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God,  who  gave  him  such  strength  in  the  inner  man,  that  lie  did  not 
tirid  it  grievous,  neither  could  ask  to  be  delivered  from  it." — "  I  dis- 
coursed," says  the  credulous  relater  of  these  thini^s,  "  uiih  Amu: 
Thorn,  who  told  me  of  much  heavineS'S  following  the  visions  with 
which  she  had  been  favoured  ;  but  said  she  was,  at  intervals,  visited 
still  with  so  much  overpowering  love  and  joy,  especially  at  ti;e  l.ord's 
supper,  that  she  often  lay  in  a  trance  for  many  hours.  .She  is  twenty- 
one  years  old.  We  were  soon  after  called  into  the  garden,  where 
Patty  .Jenkins,  one  of  the  same  age,  was  so  overwhelmed  with  the 
love  of  God,  that  she  sunk  down,  and  appeared  as  one  in  a  pleasant 
sleep,  only  with  her  eyes  open.  Yet  she  had  often  just  strenglh  to 
utter,  with  a  low  voice,  ejaculations  of  joy  and  praise  ;  but  no  words 
coming  up  to  what  she  felt,  she  frequently  laughed  while  she  saw 
his  glory.  This  is  quite  unintelligible  to  many,  for  a  strarl^(,•J•  iuter- 
nieddleth  not  with  our  joy.  So  it  was  to  Mr.  M.,  who  doubted  whe- 
ther God  or  the  devil  bad  filled  her  with  love  and  praise.  Oh,  the 
depth  of  human  wisdom!  Mr.  H.,  in  the  mean  time,  was  fdl('<!  with 
a  solemn  awe.  1  no  sooner  sate  down  by  her,  tiian  the  .Spirit  of 
God  poured  the  same  blessedness  into  (ny  soul." 

Whether  this  were  folly  or  fraud,  the  consequences  that  were 
likely  to  result  did  not  escape  the  aj)prehension  of  persons  who, 
though  themselves  affected  strongly  by  the  disease,  si  ill  retained 
some  command  of  reason.  They  began  to  doubt  whether  such  tran- 
ces were  not  the  work  of  Satan  ;  with  the  majority,  however,  they 
passed  for  effects  of  grace.  Wesley,  who  believed  and  recorded 
them  as  such,  inquired  of  the  patients,  when  he  came  to  Everton, 
concerning  their  state  of  feeling  in  these  trarices.  The  persons,  who 
appear  to  have  been  all  young  women  and  girls,  agreed,  "  that  ^vhen 
they  Trent  away,  as  they  termed  it,  it  was  always  at  the  time  they 
were  fullest  of  the  love  of  God  :  that  it  came  upon  them  in  a  mo- 
ment, without  any  previous  notice,  and  took  away  all  their  senses 
and  strength  :  that  there  were  some  exceptions,  but,  generally,  from 
that  moment  they  were  in  another  world,  knowing  nothing  of  what 
was  done  or  said  by  all  that  were  round  about  them."  He  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  observing  a  case.  —  Some  persons  were  singing 
hymns  in  Berridge's  hoiise,  about  live  in  the  afternoon,  and  pre- 
sently Wesley  was  summoned  by  Berridge  himself",  with  information 
that  one  of  them,  a  girl  of  fifteen,  was  fallen  into  a  trance.  "  I  went 
down  immediately,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  "  and  found  her  sitting  on  a 
stool,  and  leaning  against  the  wall,  with  her  eyes  open  and  fixed  up- 
ward. I  made  a  motion,  as  if  going  to  strike  ;  but  they  continued 
immoveable.  Her  face  showed  an  uns])eakai>le  mixture  of  rever- 
ence and  love,  while  silent  tears  stole  down  her  cheek.  Her  lips 
were  a  little  open,  and  sometimes  moved,  but  not  enough  to  cause 
any  sound.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  ever  saw  a  human  face  look 
so  beautiful.  Sometimes  it  was  covered  with  a  smile,  as  from  jay 
mixing  with  love  and  reverence  ;  but  the  tears  fell  still,  thoui!;h  i.ot 
so  fast.  Her  pulse  was  quite  regular.  In  about  half  an  hour  I  ob- 
served her  countenance  chaniie  into  the  form  of  fear,  pity  and  dis- 
tress. Then  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  cried  out,  '  Dear 
Lord  !  they  will  be  damned  !  they  will  all  be  damned  !'  But,  in  about 
^ve  minutes,  her  smiles  returned,  and  only  love  and  joy  appeared  in 
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her  face.  About  half  an  hoar  after  six,  I  observed  distress  take 
place  again,  and  soon  after  she  wept  bitterly,  and  cried,  '  Dear  Lord! 
they  will  go  to  hell  1  the  world  will  go  to  hell  !'  Soon  after  she  said, 
'  Cry  aloud  !  spare  not  !'  and  in  a  few  moments  her  look  was  com- 
posed again,  and  spoke  a  mixture  of  reverence,  joy,  and  love.  Then 
she  said  aloud, '  Give  God  the  glory  !'  About  seven,  her  senses  re- 
turned. 1  asked,  '  Where  have  you  been  ?' — '  1  have  been  with  my 
Saviour.' — '  In  heaven,  or  on  earth  ?' — '  I  cannot  tell  ;  but  1  was  in 
glory  !' — '  Why,  then,  did  you  cry  V — '  Not  for  myself,  but  for  the 
world  ;  for  I  saw  they  were  on  the  brink  of  hell.' — '  Whom  did  you 
desire  to  give  the  glory  to  God  V — '  Ministers  that  cry  aloud  to  the 
world  ;  else  they  will  be  proud  ;  and  then  God  will  leave  them,  and 
they  will  lose  their  own  souls.'  " 

With  all  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  (and  few  persons  have 
had  such  opportunities  of  extensive  and  intimate  observation.)  Wes- 
ley had  not  discovered  that,  when  occasion  is  afforded  for  imposture 
of  this  kind,  the  propensity  to  it  is  a  vice  to  which  children  and 
young  persons  are  especially  addicted.  If  there  be  any  natural  ob- 
liquity of  the  mind,  suflicient  motives  are  found  in  the  pride  of  de- 
ceiving their  elders,  and  the  pleasure  which  they  feel  in  exercising 
the  monkey-like  instinct  of  imitation. — This  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  recorded  tales  of  witchcraft  in  this  country,  in  New-England, 
and  in  Sweden  ;  and  it  is  from  subjects  like  this  girl,  whose  acting 
Wesley  beheld  with  reverential  credulity,  instead  of  reasonable  sus- 
picion, that  the  friars  have  made  reffular  bred  saints,  such  as  Rosa  of 
Peru,  and  Catharine  of  Sienna.  With  regard  to  the  bodily  effect* 
that  ensued,  whenever  the  spiritual  influenza  began,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  of  their  reality  ;  but  it  had  so  much  the  appearance  of  an 
iniluenza,  raging  for  a  while,  affecting  those  within  its  sphere,  and 
then  dying  away,  that  Wesley  could  not  be  so  fully  satisfied  concern- 
ing the  divine  and  supernatural  exciting  cause,  as  he  had  been  when 
fii'^t  the  disease  manifested  itself  at  Bristol,  and  as  he  still  desired  to 
be.  "  1  have  generally  observed,"  said  he,  "more  or  less  of  these 
outward  symptoms  to  attend  the  beginning  of  a  general  work  of  God. 
So  it  was  in  New-England,  Scotland,  fiolland,  Ireland,  and  many 
parts  of  England  ;  but,  after  a  time,  they  gradually  decrease,  and 
the  work  goes  on  more  quietly  and  silently.  Those  whom  it  plea- 
ses God  to  emplo}'  in  his  work,  ought  to  be  quite  passive  in  this 
respect  :  they  should  choose  nothing,  but  leave  entirely  to  him  all 
the  circumstances  of  his  own  work." 

Returning  to  Everton,  about  four  months  afterwards,  he  found  "  a 
remarkable  difference  as  to  the  maimer  of  the  work.  None  now 
were  in  trances,  none  cried  out,  none  fell  down,  or  were  convulsed. 
Only  some  trembled  exceedingly  ;  a  low  murmur  was  heard,  and 
many  were  refreshed  with  the  multitude  of  peace."  The  disease 
had  spent  itself,  and  the  reflections  which  he  makes  upon  this  change, 
show  that  others  had  begun  to  suspect  its  real  nature,  and  that  be 
himself  was  endeavouring  to  quiet  his  own  suspicions.  •'  The  dan- 
ger was.'"'  says  he,  "  to  regard  extraordinary  circumstances  too 
much, — such  as  outcries,  convulsions,  visions,  trances,  as  if  these 
were  essential  to  the  inward  work,  so  that  it  could  not  go  on  without 
?h6m.     Perhaps  the  danger  jst4o  regard  them  too  little  ;  to  condemn 
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them  altogether  ;  to  imagine  they  had  nothing  of  God  in  them,  and 
were  a  hindrance  to  his  work  ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  1.  God'bud. 
denly  and  strongly  convinced  many  that  they  were  lost  sinners,  the 
natural  consequences  whereof  were  sudden  outcries,  and  strong  bo- 
dily  convulsions.  2.  To  strengthen  and  encourage  them  that  belie- 
ved, and  to  make  his  work  more  apparent,  fee  favoured  several  of 
them  with  divine  dreams  ;  others  with  trances  and  visions.  3.  1q 
some  of  these  instances,  after  a  time,  nature  mixed  with  grace.  4. 
Satan  likewise  mimicked  this  work  of  God,  in  order  to  discredit  the 
whole  work  ;  and  yet  it  is  not  wise  to  give  up  this  part,  any  more 
than  to  give  up  the  whole.  At  first  itWas,  doubtless,  wholl)  from 
God  :  it  is  partly  so  at  this  day  ;  and  He  will  enable  us  to  discern 
how  far,  in  every  case,  the  work  is  pure,  and  when  it  mixes  or  de- 
generates.^ Let  us  even  suppose  that,  in  some  few  cases,  there  was  a 
mixture  of  dissimulation  ;  that  persons  pretended  to  see  or  feel  what 
they  did  not,  and  imitated  the  cries  or  convulsive  motions  of  those 
who  were  really  overpowered  .by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  yet  even  thi* 
should  not  make  us  either  deny  or  undervalue  tiie  real  work  of  the 
Spirit.  The  shadow  is  no  disparagement  of  the  substance,  nor  the 
counterfeit  of  the  real  diamond." 

His  lone,  perhaps,  was  thus  moderated,  because,  by  recording 
former  extravagancies  of  this  kind  in  full  triumph,  he  had  laid  him- 
self open  to  attacks  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  repel.  Warbur- 
ton  had  censured  these  things  witii  his  strong  sense  and  powers  of  in- 
dignant sarcasm  ;  and  they  had  been  exposed  still  more  eflectually 
by  Bishop  Lavington,  of  Exeter,  in  "  A  Comparison  between  the 
Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and  of  Papists."  Here  Wesley,  who  was 
armed  and  proof  at  other  points,  was  vulnerable.  He  could  advance 
plausible  arguments,  even  for  the  least  defensible  of  his  doctrines  ; 
and  for  his  irregularities,  some  that  were  valid  and  incontestable. 
On  that  score  he  was  justified  by  the  positive  good  which  Methodism 
had  done,  and  was  doing  ;  but  here  he  stood  convicted  of  a  credulity 
discreditable  to  himself,  and  dangerous  in  its  consequences  ;  the 
whole  evil  of  scenes  so  disorderly,  so  scandalous,  and  so  fniihtful. 
was  distinctly  seen  by  his  opponents  ;  and  perhaps  they  did  not 
make  a  sufficient  allowance  for  the  phenonjena  of  actual  disease,  and 
the  manner  in  which,  upon  their  first  appearance,  they  were  likely 
to  affect  a  mind,  heated  as  his  had  been  at  the  commencement  of  his 
career.  In  all  his  other  controversies,  Wesley  preserved  that  \\r- 
bane  and  gentle  tone,  which  arose  from  the  genuine  beniiiuily  of  his 
disposition  and  manners  ;  but  he  replied  to  Bishop  Lavington  with 
asperity  ;  the  attack  had  galled  him  ;  he  could  not  but  feel  that  his 
opponent  stood  upon  the  vantage  ground,  and,  evading  the  main 
charg(^he  contented  himself  in  his  reply*  with  explaining  away  cer- 
tain passages,  which  were  less  obnoxious  than  they  had  been  made  to 
appear,  and  disproving  some  personal  charges!  which  the  Bishop  had 

*  His  Journal  shows  tbav  he  undertook  the  task  with  no  alacrity.  "I  began  writing  a  IcKerto 
the  Comparer  ot  the  J'apists  and  Methodists,  ili-avy  work;  such  as  I  should  never  choose:  bnl 
sometimes  it  must  be  tloue.  Well  might  llie  ancient  sa>,  •  (jod  made  pracliail  divinity  ncces>ary ; 
the  devil,  controveisial '    But  it  is  necessary.   We  must  rtsisl  the  devil,  or  he  will  not  llec  Iroui  ua." 

t  On  this  point  it  is  proper  to  stale,  tliat  he  does  justice  to  the  Bishop  in  his  JnurnaL  For  wbeM 
ke  notices  that,  calliofj  upon  llic  person  who  was  named  as  the  accuser,  she  told  l.iui  readily  and  re- 
peatedly, that  she  "  never  .saw  or  knew  auy  harm  by  him,"  he  adds,  '•  yet  I  aim  not  sure  thai  st'.'  ha? 
ROt  said  just  the  contrary  to  others,    ll"  s«.  she,  not  I,  mu^l  give  account  for  it  to  CioU.'' 
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repeated  upon  evidence  that  appeared,  upon  inquiry,  not  worthy  of 
the  credit  he  had  given  to  it.  But  Wesley's  resentments  were  ne- 
ver lastini^  :  of  this  a  passage  in  his  Journal,  written  a  few  years  af' 
terwards,  affords  a  pleasing  proof.  Having  attended  service  at  Exe-^ 
ter  cathedral,  he  says,  ''  I  was  well  pleased  to  partake  of  the  Lord's" 
supper  with  my  old  opponent,  Bishop  Lavington.  Oh,  may  we  sit 
down  together  in  the  kingdom  of  our  Father  !"  He  understood  the 
ha}»piness  of  his  temper  in  this  respect,  and  says  of  it,  "  1  cannot  but 
stand  amazed  at  the  goodness  of  God.  Others  are  most  assaulted  on 
the  weak  side  of  their  soul  :  but  with  me  it  is  quite  otherwise.  If  I 
Bave  any  strength  at  all,  (and  1  have  none  but  what  1  received,)  it  is 
in  forgiving  injuries  ;  and  on  this  very  side  am  I  assaulted  more  fre- 
quently than  on  any  other.  Yet  leave  me  not  here  one  hour  to  my- 
self, or  I  shall  betray  myself  and  Thee  !" 

Warburton,  though  a  more  powerful  opponent,  assailed  him  with 
less  effect.  Wesley  replied  to  him  in  a  respectful  tone,  and  met 
the  attack  fairly.  He  entered  upon  the  question  of  Grace,  main- 
tained his  own  view  of  that  subject,  and  repeated,  in  the  most  ex- 
plicit terms,  his  full  belief,  that  the  course  which  he  and  his  coad- 
jutors had  taken,  was  approved  by  miracles.  "  I  have  seen  with 
my  eyes,"  said  he.  "  and  heard  with  my  ears,  several  things  which, 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  ordinary 
course  of  natural  causes,  and  which,  I  therefore  believe,  ought  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  interposition  of  God.  If  any  man 
choose  to  call  these  miracles,  I  reclaim  not.  I  have  weighed  the 
preceding  and  following  circumstances  ;  I  have  strove  to  account 
for  them  in  a  natural  way  ;  but  could  not,  without  doing  violence  to 
my  reason."  He  instanced  the  case  of  John  Haydon,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  himself,  by  an  effort  of  faith,  had  thrown  off  a 
fever.  The  truth  of  these  fiicts,  he  said,  was  supported  by  the  testis 
mony  of  competent  witnesses,  in  as  high  a  degree  as  any  reasonable 
man  could  desire  :  the  witnesses  were  many  in  number,  and  could 
not  be  deceived  themselves  ;  for  they  saw  with  their  own  eyes, 
and  heard  with  their  own  ears.  He  disclaimed  for  himself  any  part 
in  these  and  the  other  cases,  which  might  appear  to  redound  to  his 
praise  :  his  will,  or  choice,  or  desire,  he  said,  had  no  place  in  them; 
and  this,  he  argued,  had  always  been  the  case  wich  true  miracles  j 
for  God  interposed  his  miraculous  powers  always  according  to  bis 
own  sovereign  will  ;  not  according  to  the  will  of  man,  neither  of 
him  by  whom  he  wrought,  nor  of  any  other  man  whatsoever.  So 
many  such  interpositions,  he  affirmed,  had  taken  place,  as  would 
soon  leave  no  excuse  either  for  denying  or  despising  them.  "  We 
desire  no  favour,"  said  he,  "  but  the  justice,  that  diligent  inquiry 
may  be  made  concerning  them.  We  are  ready  to  name  the  flersons 
on  whom  the  power  was  shown,  which  belongeth  to  none  but  God. 
(not  one,  or  two,  or  ten  or  twelve  only,) — to  point  out  their  places 
of  abode  ;  and  we  engage  they'  shall  answer  every  pertinent  question 
fairly  and  directly  ;  and,  if  required,  shall  give  all  their  answers 
upon  oath,  before  any  who  are  empowered  to  receive  them.  It  is 
our  particular  request,  that  the  circumstances  which  went  before, 
which  accompanied,  and  which  followed  after  the  facts  under  con- 
'sidf-ration.  mav  be  thoroughly  examined,  and  punctually  noted  down. 
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Let  but  this  be  done,  (and  is  it  not  liiglily  needful  it  should,  at  least 
by  those  who  would  foim  an  exact  judgnnent  ?)  and  we  havo  no  fear 
that  any  reasonable  man  should  scruple  to  say,  "  this  huth  God 
tvrought." 

It  had  never  entered  into  Wesley's  thoughts,  when  he  thtis  ap- 
pealed to  what  were  called  the  oiit.vard  signs,  as  certainly  miracu- 
lous, that  they  were  the  manifestations  of  a.  violent  ami  specific 
disease,  produced  by  excessive  excifement  of  the  mind,  conununica- 
ble  by  sympathy,  and  highly  contagious.  We  are  yet  far  from 
understanding  the  whole  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body  ;  nor, 
perhaps,  will  it  ever  be  fully  understood,  it  was  very  little'regard- 
ed  in  Wesley's  time  :  these  p'nenomena  therefore  were  considered 
by  the  Methodists,  and  by  those  who  beheld  them,  as  wholly  miracu- 
lous ;  by  all  other  persons,  as  mere  exhibitions  of  imposture.  Even 
Charles  Wesley,  when  he  discovered  that  much  was  voluntary,  had 
no  sus[)icion  that  the  rest  might  be  natural  ;  and  John,  in  all  cases 
where  any  thing  supernatural  was  pretended,  was,  of  all  men,  the 
most  credulous.  In  the  excesses  at  Everton,  he  had,  however,  re- 
luctantly, perceived  something  which  savoured  of  fraud  ;  and,  a  few 
years  afterward,  circumstances  of  much  greater  notoriety  occurred, 
when,  from  the  weakness  of  his  mind,  he  encouraged  athrst  a  dan- 
gerous enthusiasm,  which  soon  broke  out  into  open  madness. 

Among  his  lay  preachers,  there  was  a  certain  George  Bell,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  life-guards-man.  Mr.  Wesley  published,  as 
plainly  miraculous,  an  account  of  an  instantaneous  cure  wrought  by 
this  man  :  it  was  a  surgical*  case,  and  must,  therefore,  either  have 
been  miracle  or  fraud.  A  judicious  inquiry  would  have  shown  that 
Bell,  who  was  not  in  a  sane  mind,  had  been  a  dupe  in  this  business; 
but  Wesley  contented  himself  with  tlie  patient's  own  relation,  ac- 
credited if  without  scruple,  and  recorded  it  in  a  tone  of  exultation. 
Bell  was  at  that  time  crazy,  and  any  doubt  which  he  might  have  en- 
tertained of  his  own  supernatural  gifts,  was  removed  by  this  apparent 
miracle,  the  truth  of  which  was  thus  attested.  Others  who  lis- 
tened to  him  became  as  crazy  as  himself:  and  Wesley  was  persua- 
ded that,  "  being  full  of  love,"  they  were  actually  "favoured  with 
extraordinary  revelations  and  manifestations  from  God.  But  by  this 
very  thing,"  says  he,  "  Satan  beguiled  them  from  the  simplicity  that 
is  in  Christ.  By  insensible  degrees,  they  were  led  to  value  these 
extraordinary  gifts,  more  than  the  ordinary  grace  of  God  ;  and  I 
could  not  convince  them,  that  a  grain  of  humble  love  was  better 
than  all  these  gifts  put  together." 

*  "December  26,  17C0.  I  made  a  particular  irtjuiry  into  the  case  of  Wary  Special,  a  youne:  wo- 
man then  in  Tottenham-court  Road.  She  said, '  Four  years  since,  I  found  much  pain  in  my  breasts, 
and  afterwards  hard  himp^.  Four  nrionlbs  ago  n:y  left  breast  hroke,  and  kept  nnininf  coiilinuitlly. 
(jrowinCT  worse  and  worse,  after  some  time  I  was  reconmiended  to  ft.  ticorjc's  Jlospiial.  I  waj 
let  blood  many  times,  and  took  hemlock  thrice  a  day ;  but  1  was  no  better,  the  pain  and  the  lumps 
were  the  same,  and  both  my  breasts  were  quite  hard,  and  black  as  soot ;  w  hen,  yesterday  sc'cnnipljt, 
I  went  to  Mr.  Owen's,  where  there  was  a  meeting-  for  prayer.  jMr.  Bell  saw  me,  and  asked.  Have 
you  faith  to  be  healed  .'  I  said,  yes.  He  prayed  for  me,  a'ld.  in  a  moment,  all  my  pain  was  gone. 
But  the  next  day  I  felt  a  little  pain  ajjain  :  1  clapped  my  hands  on  my  breasts,  atid  cried  out,  Lord, 
if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  whole  I  It  was  gone;  and,  from  that  hour,  1  have  liad  no  paiu, 
no  soreness,  no  lumps  or  swelling,  but  both  my  breast.?  were  perleclly  well,  and  I  Lave  he<n  so 
ever  since.'  Now,"5Hys  3Ir.  Wesley,  "  here  are  plain  facts:  1.  she  u'ns  ill;  2.  she  t,<  well;  3.  she 
became  so  in  a  moment.  Which  of  these  can.  with  any  modesty,  be  denied  ?"  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable,  that,  after  Bell  had  herome  decidedly  crazj,  recovered  Wis  wits,  forsaken  the  Mi-tho- 
Jists,  and  proftssed  himselfa  thorough  unhe.jover.  Mr.  Wesley  should  still  have  believed  ilii>  .-tory, 
iind  have  persisted  in  askin^j  the  same  question,  without  suspecting  any  deceit  in  either  party- 
The  fraud  lav  in  the  woman.  Bell  beinj;  a  thoiuusjli  enthusiast  at  that  time. 

Vol.   U.  20  u 
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In  the  height  of  George  Bell's  extravagance,  he  attempted  to  re.- 
store  a  blind  man  to  sight,  touched  his  eyes  with  spittle,  and  pronoun- 
ced the  word  Ephphatha.  The  ecclesiastical  authorities  ought  to 
have  a  power  of  sending  such  persons  to  Bedlam,  for  the  sake  of  re- 
ligion and  of  decency,  and  for  the  general  good  ;  but  snch  madmen 
in  England  are  suflered  to  go  abroad,  and  bite  whom  they  please  with 
impunity.  The  failure  of  the  blasphemous  experiment  neither 
undeceived  him  nor  his  believers  ;  and  they  accounted  for  it  by  say- 
ing, that  the  patient  had  not  faith  to  be  healed.  Wesley  had  begun 
to  suspect  the  sanity  of  these  enthusiasts,  becan?e  they  had  taken 
up  a  notion,  from  a  text  in  the  Ilevelations,  that  they  should  live  for 
ever.  As,  however,  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  happened  to  go 
raving  mad,  and  die,  he  thought  the  delusion  would  be  checked  ; 
as  if  a  disease  of  the  reason  could  be  cured  by  the  right  exercise  of 
the  diseased  faculty  itself!  Moreover,  with  their  enthusiasm  person- 
al feelings  were  mixed  up,  of  dislike  towards  him  and  his  brother, 
arising  from  an  impatience  of  their  superiority  ;  and  this  feeling 
induced  Masfield  to  stand  forward  as  the  leader  of  the  innovators, 
though  he  was  not  the  dupe  of  their  delusions.  Mr.  Wesley  desired 
the  parties  to  meet  him,  that  all  misunderstandings  might  be  removed. 
Maxtield  alone  refused  to  come.  "  Is  this,"  said  Wesley,  "  the  first 
step  towards  a  separation  !  Alas  for  the  man,  alas  for  the  people  !" 
It  is  said  that  no  other  event  ever  grieved  him  so  deeply  as  the  con- 
duct of  Maxtield;  for  it  at  once  impeached  his  judgment,  and  wound- 
ed him  as  an  act  of  ingratitude.  Maxtield  was  the  tirst  person  whom 
be  had  consented  to  hear  as  a  lay  preacher,  and  the  tirst  whom  he 
authorized  to  co-operate  with  him  in  that  character  :  and  so  highly 
did  he  value  him,  that  he  had  obtained  ordination  for  him  from  the 
Bishop  of  Londonderry.  This  prelate  was  of  the  clergy  who 
encouraged  Mr.  Wesley  in  Ireland  :  and  when  he  performed  the 
ceremony,  he  said  to  Maxtield,  "  Sir,  I  ordain  you  to  assist  that  good 
man,  that  he  may  not  work  himself  to  death  !  '  But  of  all  the  les- 
sons which  he  learnt  from  Wesley,  it  now  appeared  that  that  of  in- 
subordination was  the  one  in  which  he  was  most  perfect. 

The  breach,  however,  was  not  immediate  :  some  concessions 
were  made  by  Maxtield,  and  \Vesley,  after  a  while,  addressed  a  letter 
to  him  and  his  associates,  especially  George  Bell,  telling  them  what 
he  disliked  in  their  doctrines,  spirit,  and  outward  behaviour.  He 
objected  to  their  teaching  that  man  might  be  as  perfect  as  an  angel  ; 
that  he  can  be  absolutely  perfect  ;  that  he  can  be  infallible,  or  above 
being  tempted  ;  or,  that  the  moment  he  is  pure  in  heart,  he  cannot 
fall  from  it.  To  this,  however,  his  own  language  had  given  occasion  ; 
for  the  doctrine  which  he  taught  of  "  a  free,  full,  and  present 
salvation  from  all  the  guilt,  all  the  power,  and  all  the  in-being  of  sin," 
differs  but  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  tenet  which  he  now  justly  con- 
demned. He  objected  to  their  saying,  "that  one  saved  from  sin 
needs  nothing  more  than  looking  to  Jesus, — needs  not  to  hear  or 
think  of  any  thing  else  ;  believe,  believe,  is  enough  :  that  he  needs  no 
self-examination,  no  times  of  private  prayer  ;  needs  not  mind  little 
or  outward  things  ;  and  that  he  cannot  be  taught  by  any  person  who 
is  not  in  the  same  state."  He  disliked,  he  said,  "  something  that 
•liad  the  appearance  of  enthusiasm,  over-valuing  feelings  and  inward 
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impressions  ;  mistaking  the  mere  work  of  imagination  for  tbe  voice 
of  the  Spirit  ;  expecting  the  end  without  the  means,  ami  undorvaln- 
ing  reason,  knowledge,  and  wisdom  in  general."  He  disiikexl 
"  something  that  had  the  appearance  of  Antinomianism  ;  not  magni- 
fying the  law  and  making  it  honourable  ;  not  cnongh  valuing  tender- 
ness of  conscience,  and  exact  watchfnlncss  in  order  tiiereto,  and 
using  fiith  rather  as  contradistinguished  from  holiness,  than  as  pro- 
ductive of  it."  He  blamed  them  for  slighting  any,  the  very  least, 
rules  of  the  Bands,  or  Society  ;  for  the  disorder  and  extravagancies 
which  they  introduced  in  their  public  meetings  ;  and,  above  all,  for 
the  bitter  and  uncharitable  spirit  which  they  manitested  toward  all 
who  differed  from  them.  And  he  bade  them  read  this  letter  of  mild 
reproof,  calmly  and  impartially,  before  the  Lord,  in  prayer  ;  so,  he 
said,  should  the  evil  cease,  and  the  good  remain,  and  they  would  theu 
be  more  than  ever  united  to  him. 

Wesley  was  not  then  aware  of  Maxfield's  intention  to  set  up  for 
himself,  and  hardly  yet  suspected  the  insanity  of  Bell,  his  colleague. 
Upon  hearing  the  latter  liold  forth,  he  believed  that  part  of  what  he 
said  was  from  God,  (so  willing  was  Wesley  to  be  deceived  in  such 
things  !)  and  part  from  a  heated  imagination  ;  and  seeing,  he  says, 
nothing  dangerously  wrong,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  hinder 
him.  The  next  trial,  however,  convinced  him  that  Bell  must  not  be 
suffered  to  pray  at  the  Foundry  :  "  the  reproach  of  Christ,"  said  he, 
"  I  am  willing  to  bear,  but  not  the  reproach  of  enthusiasm,  if  1  can 
help  it."  That  nothing  might  be  done  hastily,  he  suffered  him  to 
speak  twice  more  ;  "  but,"  says  he,  "  it  was  worse  and  worse.  He 
now  spoke,  as  from  God,  what  1  knew  God  had  not  spoken  ;  1  there- 
fore desired  that  he  would  come  thither  no  more."  The  excommu- 
nication, indeed,  could  no  longer  be  *  delayed,  for  George  Bell  had 
commenced  prophet,  and  proclaimed  every  where  that  the  world 
was  to  be  at  an  end  on  the  28th  of  February  following.  This,  how- 
ever, was  the  signal  for  separation  :  several  hundreds  of  the  Society 
in  London  threw  up  their  tickets,  and  withdrew  from  their  connex- 
ion  with  Wesley,  saying,  "  Blind  John  is  not  capable  of  teaching  us. 
— we  will  keep  to  Mr.  Maxfield  !"  for  Maxheld  was  the  leader  of  the 
separatists,  and  Bell,  notwithstanding  his  prophetic  pretensions,  ap- 
jjeared  only  as  one  of  his  followers.  He,  indeed,  was  at  this  time  a 
downright 'honest  madman.  The  part  which  Maxfield  acted  was 
raore  suspicious  ;  he  neither  declared  a  belief  or  disbelief  in  the 
prediction,  but  he  took  advantage  of  the  prophet's  popularity,  to 
collect  a  flock  among  his  believers,  and  form  an  establishment  for 
himself. 

Often  as  the  end  of  the  world  has  been  prophesied  by  madmen, 
such  a  prediction  has  never  failed  to  excite  considerable  agitation. 

*  Wesley  was  evidentlv  conscious  that  he  hiid  delayed  it  loo  long,  and  that  lif:  had  lost  .rrdil,  l.y 
beinff,  or  appearing  to  1.^,  for  a  time  deceived  l.y  this  madman.  The  npolopy  winch  he  rn^kes  .j 
anv  thinff  but  in-enunns.  "  Perhaps,"  he  snvs,  "  rea^.u  ninenlicrhlei.e.U  makes  me  simple.  f  I 
knew  less  of  human  nature,  I  should  he  m,>re  apt  to  sluml.le  at  the  we.ikncss  of  it ;  .«"'•   '^  '     "jj 
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Wesley  exerted  himself  to  counteract  the  panic  which  had  beea 
raised  ;  and,  on  the  day  appointed,  he  exposed,  in  a  sermon,  the 
utter  absurdity  of  the  supposition  that  the  world  would  be  at  an  end 
that  night.  But  he  says  that,  notwithstanding  all  he  could  say,  many 
were  afraid  to  go  to  bed,  and  some  wandered  about  the  fields,  being 
persuaded  that,  if  the  world  did  not  end,  at  least  London  would  be 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  He  had  the  prudence,  before  the 
day  arrived,  to  insert  an  advertisement  in  the  provincial  newspapers, 
disclaiming  all  connexion  with  the  prophet  or  the  prophecy  ;  a  pre- 
caution which  was  of  great  service  to  poor  George  Story  ;  for,  in  the 
course  of  itinerating,  he  arrived  at  Darlington  on  the  day  appointed. 
The  people  in  that  neighbourhood  had  been  sorely  frig-htened  ;  but 
fear  had  given  place  to  indignation,  and,  in  their  wrath,  they  threat- 
ened to  pull  down  the  Methodist  preaching  house,  and  burn  the  first 
preacher  who  should  dare  to  show  his  face  among  them.  Little  as 
Story  was  of  an  enthusiast,  he  told  the  mistress  of  the  house,  if  she 
would  vonture  the  house,  he  would  venture  himself;  and,  upon  pro- 
ducing the  advertisement  in  the  Newcastle  paper,  and  reading  it  to 
the  people,  they  were  satisfied,  and  made  no  further  disturbance. 
George  Bell  recovered  his  senses,  to  make  a  deplorable  use  of  them  ; 
passing  from  one  extreme  to  another,  the  ignorant  enthusiast  became 
an  ignorant  infidel  ;  turned  fanatic  in  politics  as  he  had  done  in  reli- 
gion ;  and  having  gone  through  all  the  degrees  of  disaffection  and 
disloyaltj',  died,  at  a  great  age,  a  radical  reformer. 

This  affair,  if  it  made  Wesley  more  cautious  for  a  while,  did  not 
lessen  his  habitual  credulity.  His  disposition  to  believe  whatever  he 
was  told,  however  improbable  the  fact,  or  insufficient  the  evidence, 
was  not  confined  to  preternatural  tales.  He  listened  to  every  old 
woman's  nostrum  for  a  disease,  and  collected  so  many  of  them,  that 
he  thought  himself  qualified  at  last  to  commence  practitioner  in  me- 
dicine. Accordingly  he  announced  in  London  his  intention  of  giving 
physic  to  the  poor,  and  they  came  for  many  years  in  great  numbers, 
till  the  expense  of  distributing  medicines  to  them  was  greater  than  the 
Society  could  support.  At  the  same  time,  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling people  to  cure  themselves,  he  published  his  collection  of  re- 
ceipts, under  the  title  of  Primitive  Physic  ;  or,  an  easy  and  natural 
Method  of  curing  most  Diseases.  In  his  preface  he  showed,  that  the 
art  of  healing  was  originally  founded  on  experiments,  and  so  became 
traditional  :  inquiring  men,  in  process  of  time,  began  to  reason  upon 
the  facts  which  they  knew,  and  formed  theories  of  physic  which, 
when  thus  niade  theoretical,  was  soon  converted  into  a  mystery  and 
a  craft.  Some  lovers  of  manldnd,  however,  had  still,  from  time  to 
time,  endeavoured  to  bring  it  back  to  its  ancient  footing,  and  make 
it,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning,  a  plain  intelligible  thing  ;  professing  to 
know  nothing  more,  than  that  certain  maladies  might  be  removed  by- 
certain  medicines  ;  and  his  mean  hand,  he  said,  had  made  a  like  at- 
tempt, in  which  he  had  only  consulted  experience,  common  sense, 
and  the  common  interest  of  mankind. 

The  previous  directions  which  he  gave  for  preventing  disease, 
were  in  general  judicious.  He  advised  early  hours,  regular  exer- 
cise, plain  diet,  and  temperance  ;  and  he  pointed  out,  not  without 
effect,  the  physical  benefits  which  resulted  from  a  moral  and  religious 
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life.     "  All  violent  and  sudden  passions,"   he  said,  '•  dispose  to,  or 
actually  throw   people  into  acute  diseases.     The  slow  and  lastino- 
passions,  such  as  grief,  and  hopeless  love,  bring  on   chronical  disea- 
ses.    Till  the  passion  which  caused  the  disease  is  calmed,  medicine 
is  applied  in  vain.     The  love  of  Tiod,  as  it  is  the  sovereign  remedy 
of  all  miseries,  so,  in  particular,  it  effectually  prevents  all  the  bodily 
disorders  the  passions  introduce,  by  keeping  the  passions  themselves 
within  due  bounds  ;  and,  by  the  unspeakable  joy,  and  perfect  calm 
serenity  and  tranquillity  it  gives  the  mind,  it  becomes  the  most  pow- 
erful of  all  the  means   of  health  and  long  life."     In  his  directions  to 
the  sick,  he  recommends  them  to  "  add  to  the  rest  (for  it  is  not  labour 
lost)  that  old  unfashionable  medicine,  prayer  ;  and  to    have  faitli  in 
God,  who  '  killeth  and   maketh  alive,   who   bringeth   down  'to  the 
grave  and  bringeth  up.'  "      The  book  itself  must  have  done  great 
mischief,  and  pj-obably  may  still  continue  so  to  do  ;  for  it  has  been 
most*  extensively  circulated,  and  it  evinces  throughout  a  lamenta- 
ble want  of  judgment,  and  a  perilous  rashness,  advising  sometimes 
means  of  ridiculous  inefficacy  in  the  most  dangerous  cases,  and  some- 
times remedies  so  rude,  that  it  would  be  marvellous  if  tliey  did  not 
destroy  the  patient.     He  believed,  however,  that  he  had  cured  him- 
self of  what  was  pronounced  to  be  a  confirmed  consumption,  and  had 
every  symptom  of  it,  by  his  favourite   prescription  for  pleurisy,  a 
plaster  of  brimstone  and  white  of  egg,  spread  upon  brown  paper. — 
Upon  applying  this,  the  pain   in  his  side  was  removed  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, the  fever  in  half  an  hour,  and,  from  that  hour,  he  began  to  re- 
cover strength.     His  death  had  been  so  fully  expected,  that  White- 
field  wrote   him  a  farewell  letter,  in  the    most    aft'ectionate    terms, 
and  a  consolatory  one  to  his  brother  Charles.     And  he   himself,  not 
knowing,  he  says,  how  it  might  please  God  to  dispose  of  him,  and  to 
prevent  vile  panegyric,  wrote  his  own  epitaph,  in  these  words  : 

HERE  METH 

THE  BODY  OF  JOHN  WESLEY, 

A  BRAND  PLtTCKED  OUT  OF  THE  BURNING  : 

WHO  DIED  OF  A  CONSUMPTION, 

IN  THE  FIFTY-FIRST  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE, 

NOT  LEAVING,  AFTER  HIS  DEBTS  ARE  PAID, 

TEN  POUNDS  BEHIND  HIM  ; 

PRAYING 

GOD  BE  MERCIFUL  TO  JfE  AN  UNPROFITABLE  SERVANT  ! 

■•  He  ordered  that  this  (if  any)  inscription  should  be  placed  on  hu 

tomb-stone." 

■*  The  current  edhjon,  which  is  now  before  me.  is  the  twcnty-cifrhth.  The  cold-balh  if<  j>re«rribej 
for  ague,  just  ^)efo^e  !he  cold  fit;  for  preventing  apoplexy  ;  for  weak  infants,  everyday  :  nnd  for 
raiicer.  For  films  in  the  sitrht,  the  eyes  are  to  be  touolicd  with  lunar  riuislic  every  day  ;  or  :ibr- 
tliu7n  orridentnic,  drifd  slowly,  and  finely  pulverized,  is  to  be  blown  into  them,  h'or  fiphylit,  an 
ounce  of  quicksilver  every  morning  ;  and  for  the  twisting  of  the  intestines,  quicksilvi^r,  ounce  by 
ounce,  tft  the  amount  of  one,  two,  or  three  pounds  !  Toasted  cheese  is  recommended  for  a  cut ;  and. 
for  a  rupture  in  children  ,  "  boil  a  spoonful  of  egg-shells,  dried  in  an  oven,  and  pn^dced.  in  a  pir' 
<Tf  mlik,aiJil  feed  the  child  constantly  with  bread  boiled  in  thi.-^  milk." 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

PROGRESS    or    CALVINISTIC     METHODISM. DEATH    OF    WHITE- 
FIELD. FINAL     BREACH     BETWEEN     WESLEY    AND    THE    CAL- 

VINISTS. 

Whitefield  had  not  continued  long  at  enmity  with  Wesley.  He 
was  sensible  that  he  had  given  him  great  and  just  oflence  by  publish- 
ing the  story  of  the  lots,  and  he  acknowledged  this,  and  asked  his 
pardon.  Wesley's  was  a  heart  in  which  resentment  never  could 
strike  root :  the  difference  between  them,  therefore,  as  far  as  it  was 
personal,  was  made  up  ;  but,  upon  the  doctrines  in  dispute,  they  re- 
mained as  widely  separate  as  ever,  and  their  respective  followers 
were  less  charitable  than  themselves. 

Whitefield  also  had  become  a  married  man.  He  had  determined 
upon  tiiis  in  America,  and  opened  his  intentions  in  a  characteristic 
letter  to  the  parents  of  the  lady  whom  he  was  disposed  to  choose. — 
He  told  them  that  he  found  a  mistress  was  necessary  for  the  manage- 
ment of  his  increasing  family  at  the  Orphan-house,  and  it  had  there- 
fore been  much  impressed  upon  his  heart  that  he  should  marry,  in 
order  to  have  a  help  meet  for  him  in  the  work  whereunto  he  was 
called.  "  This,"  he  proceeded,  "  comes  (like  Abraham's  servant  to 
Rebekah's  relations,)  to  know  whether  you  think  your  daughter, 
Miss  E.,  is  a  proper  person  to  engage  in  such  an  undertaking  ?  If  so, 
whether  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  leave  to  propose  marriage 
unto  her  ?  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  sending  me  a  refusal  ;  for,  I 
bless  God,  if  I  know  any  thing  of  my  own  heart,  I  am  free  from  that 
foolish  passion  which  the  world  calls  love.  1  write,  only  because  1 
believe  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  1  should  alter  my  state  ;  but  your 
denial  will  fully  convince  me,  that  your  daughter  is  not  the  person 
appointed  by  God  for  me.  But  I  have  sometimes  thought  Miss  E. 
would  be  my  help-mate,  for  she  has  often  been  impressed  upon  ray 
heart.  After  strong  crying  and  tears  at  the  throne  of  grace  for  di- 
rection, and  after  unspeakable  trouble  with  my  o»vn  heart,  I  write 
this.  Be  pleased  to  spread  the  letter  before  the  Lord  ;  and  if  you 
think  this  motion  to  be  of  Him,  be  pleased  to  deliver  the  enclosed  to 
your  daughter.  If  not,  say  nothing  ;  only  let  me  know  you  disap- 
prove of  it,  and  that  shall  satisfy  your  obliged  friend  and  servant  in 
Christ."  The  letter  to  the  lady  was  written  in  the  same  temper. 
It  invited  her  to  partake  of  a  way  of  life,  which  nothing  but  devo- 
tion and  enthusiasm  like  his  could  render  endurable.  He  told  her 
be  had  great  reason  to  believe  it  was  the  divine  will  that  he  should 
alter  his  condition,  and  had  often  thought  she  was  thf  person  appoint- 
ed for  him  ;  but  he  should  still  wait  on  the  Lord  for  direction,  and 
heartily  entreat  him,  that,  if  this  motion  were  not  of  Him,  it  might 
come  to  nought.  "  1  much  like,"  said  he,  "  the  manner  of  Isaac's 
marrying  with  Rebekah  ;  and  think  no  marriage  can  succeed  well, 
unless  both  parties  concerned  are  like-minded  with  Tobias  arid  his 
wife.  I  make  no  great  profession  to  you,  because  I  believe  you 
think  me  sincere.  The  passionate  expressions  which  carnal  cour- 
tiers use,  i  think,  ought  to  be  avoided  by  those  that  would  marry  in 
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the  Lord.  I  can  only  promise,  by  the  hclpof  Goil,  to  keep  my  ma« 
trimonial  vow,  and  to  do  wliat  I  can  towards  helping  yuu  luiwaul  in 
the  great  work  of  your  salvation.  If  you  think  marriage  will  be  any 
way  prejudicial  to  your  better  part,  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  d»i- 
nial."  The  Moravian  arrangeuieut  for  pairing  their  members  wuulJ 
have  been  very  convenient  for  a  person  of  this  temper. 

The  reply  which  he  received  informed  him,  that  the  ladv  was  in 
a  seeking  state  only,  and  surely,  he  said,  that  would  not  do  ;  he  must 
have  one  that  was  full  of  faith  and  tlie  Holy  Ghost.  Such  an  one  he 
thought  he  had  found  in  a  widow  al  Abergavenny,  by  name  James, 
who  was  between  thirty  and  forty,  and,  by  his  own  account,  neither 
rich  nor  beautiful,  but  having  once  been  gay,  was  now  "  a  despi.*ed 
follower  of  the  Lamb."  He  spoke  of  his  marriarre  in  language  which 
would  seem  profme,  unless  large  allowances  were  made  for  the  in- 
discreet and  offensive  phraseology  of  those  who  call  themselves  reli- 
gious professors.  The  success  of  his  preaching  appears  at  this  linie 
to  have  intoxicated  him  ;  he  fancied  that  something  like  a  giti  of 
prophecy  had  been  imparted  to  liim  ;  and,  when  his  wife  became 
pregnant,  he  announced  that  the  cbild  would  be  a  boy,  and  become 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  It  proved  a  boy,  and  the  lather  publicly 
baptized  him  in  the  Tabernacle,  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowded 
congregation,  solemnly  devoted  him  to  the  service  of  God.  Al  the 
end  of  four  months  the  child  died,  and  Wbit(  field  then  acknowledged 
that  he  had  been  under  a  delusion  :  "  Satan,"  he  said,  "  had  been 
permitted  to  give  hitn  some  wrong  imj)ressions,  whereby  he  had  mis- 
applied several  texts  of  Scripture."  The  lesson  was  severe,  but  not 
in  vain,  for  it  saved  him  from  any  future  extravagancies  of  that  kind. 
His  marriage  was  not*  a  happy  one  ;  and  the  death  of  his  wife  is 
said,  by  one  of  Ids  friends,  to  have  "  set  his  mind  much  at  liberty." 
It  is  asserted  that  she  did  not  behave  in  all  jespects  as  she  ought  ; 
but  it  is  admitted,  that  their  disagreement  was  increased  by  some 
persons  who  made  pretensions  to  more  holiness  than  they  possessed, 
Whitefield  was  irritable,  and  impatient  of  contradiction  ;  and,  even  it* 
his  temper  had  been  as  happily  constituted  as  Wesley's,  his  habits  of 
life  must  have  made  him,  like  Wesley,  a  most  uncomfortable  hus- 
band. 

His  popularity,  however,  was  greatly  on  the  increase.  So  great, 
indeed,  was  his  confidence  in  his  powers  over  the  rudest  of  mankind, 
that  he  ventured  upon  pre.iching  to  the  rabble  in  Moortields  during 
the  Whitsun  holydays,  when,  as  he  said,  Satan's  children  kept  up 
their  annual  rendezvous  there.  This  was  a  sort  of  pitched  battle 
with  Satan,  and  Whitefield  displayed  some  generalship  upon  the  oc- 
casion. He  took  the  field  betines,  with  a  large  congregation  of 
"  praying  people"  to  attend  him,  and  began  at  six  in  the  morning, 
before  the  enemy  had  mustered  in  strength.  Not  above  ten  thou- 
sand persons  were  assembled  waiting  for  the  sports  :  and,  having 
nothing  else  to  do,  they,  for  mere  pastime,  presently  ilocked  round 
his  field-pulpit.     "  Glad  was  1  to  find,"  says  he,   "  that  I  had,  for 

*  It  was  not  likely  to  be  so,  as  may  be  jmig-cd  iVnm  what  he  says  to  one  of  his  married  l"i  ic>nil-i : 
^  I  hope  you  are  not  nimis  uxorius.  Take  hei-d,  ii.y  dear  U.  take  heed  !  Time  is  short.  M  remains 
that  those  whu  have  wives,  be  as  thotig-h  they  Ijrr.l  none.  Let  nothing  inlcrcept  or  interrupt  your 
CMDoiuiuoo  with  the  Urttitt^rooia  of  the  Charcii." 
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once,  as  it  were,  got  the  start  of  the  devi!."  Encouraged  by  the 
success  of  his  morning  preaching,  he  ventured  there  again  at  nOon, 
when,  in  his  own  words,  "  the  fields,  the  whole  fields,  seemed,  in  a 
bad  sense  of  the  word,  all  white,  ready,  not  for  the  Redeemer's,  but 
Beelzebub's  harvest.  AH  his  agents  were  in  full  motion  ;  drummers, 
trumpeters,  merry-andrews,  masters  of  puppet-shows,  exhibiters  of 
wild  beasts,  players,  &c.  &c.  all  busy  in  entertaining  their  respective 
auditories."  He  estimated  the  crowd  to  consist  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  thousand  persons  ;  and  thinking  that,  like  St.  Paul,  he  should 
now,  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  be  called  to  light  with  wild  beasts,  he 
took  for  his  text,  "  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians." — You  may 
easily  guess,"  says  he,  "  that  there  was  some  noise  among  the  crafts- 
men, and  that  I  was  honoured  with  having  a  few  stones,  dirt,  rotten 
eggs,  and  pieces  of  dead  cats  thrown  at  me,  while  engaged  in  calling 
them  from  their  favourite  but  lying  vanities.  My  soul  was,  indeed, 
among  lions  ;  but  far  the  greatest  part  of  my  congregation,  which  was 
very  large,  seemed  for  a  while  to  be  turned  into  lambs."  He  then 
gave  notice  that  he  would  preach  again  at  six  in  the  evening.  "  I 
«ame,"  he  says,  "  I  saw, — but  what  ? — thousands  and  thousands  more 
than  before,  if  possible,  still  more  deeply  engaged  in  their  unhappy 
diversions,  but  some  thousands  amongst  them  waiting  as  earnestly  to 
hear  the  Gospel.  This  Satan  could  not  brook.  One  of  his  choicest 
servants  was  exhibiting,  trumpeting  on  a  large  stage  ;  but,  as  soon  as 
the  people  saw  me  in  my  black  robes,  and  my  pulpit,  1  think  all,  to  a 
man,  left  him  and  ran  to  me.  For  a  while  1  was  enabled  to  lift  up 
my  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  many  heard  the  joyful  sound.  God's 
people  kept  praying,  and  the  enemy's  agents  made  a  kind  of  roaring 
at  some  distance  from  our  camp.  At  length  they  approached  nearer, 
and  the  merry-andrew  (attended  by  others,  who  complained  that  they 
had  taken  many  pounds  less  that  day,  on  account  of  my  preaching) 
got  upon  a  man's  shoulders,  and  advancing  near  the  pulpit,  attempted 
to  slash  me  with  a  long  heavy  whip  several  times,  but  always,  with 
the  violence  of  his  motion,  tumbled  down."  Soon  afterwards,  they 
got  a  recruiting  sergeant,  with  his  drums,  fifes,  and  followers,  to  pass 
through  the  congregation.  But  VVhitefield,  by  his  tactics,  baffled 
this  manoeuvre  :  he  ordered  them  to  make  way  for  the  king's  officers  ; 
the  ranks  opened,  and  when  the  party  had  marched  through,  closed 
again.  When  the  uproar  became,  as  it  sometimes  did,  such  as  to 
overpower  his  single  voice,  he  called  the  voices  of  all  his  people  to 
his  aid,  and  began  singing  ;  and  thus,  what  with  singing, ^praying,  and 
preaching,  he  continued,  by  his  own  account,  three  hours  upon  the 
ground,  till  the  darkness  made  it  time  to  break  up.  So  great  was  the 
impression  which  this  wonderful  man  produced  in  this  extraordinary 
scene,  that  more  than  a  thousand  notes  were  handed  up  to  him,  from 
persons  who,  as  the  phrase  is,  were  brought  under  concern  by  his 
preaching  that  day,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons  joined  his 
congregation. 

On  the  Tuesday  he  removed  to  Mary-le-bone  fields,  a  place  of 
similar  resort.  Here  a  Quaker  had  prepared  a  very  high  pulpit  for 
him,  but  not  having  fixed  the  supports  well  in  the  ground,  the 
preacher  found  himself  in  some  jeopardy,  especially  when  the  mob 
endeavoured  to  push  the  circle  of  his  friends  against  it,  and  so  to 
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tb^ow  it  down.  But  he  had  a  narrower  escape  after  he  h^d  descended 
**  for  as  I  was  passing,"  says  he,  "  from  the  pulpit  to  the  coach,  1  felt 
my  wig  and  hat  to  be  almost  off:  1  turned  about,  and  observed  a 
sword  just  touching  my  temples.  A  young  rake,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  was  determined  to  stab  me  ;  but  a  gentleman,  seeing  the  sword 
thrusting  near  me,  struck  it  up  with  his  cane,  and  so  the  destined 
victim  providentially  escaped."  The  man  who  made  this  atrocious 
attempt,  probably  in  a  fit  of  drunken  fury,  was  seized  by  the  people, 
and  would  have  been  handled  as  severely  as  he  deserved,  if  one  of" 
Whitefield's  friends  had  not  sheltered  him.  The  following  day 
Wliitetield  returned  to  the  attack  in  Moorfields  ;  and  here  he  gave  a 
striking  example  of  that  ready  talent  which  turns  every  thing  to  its 
purpose.  A  merry-andrew,  tinding  that  no  common  acts  of  buffoon- 
ery were  of  any  avail,  got  into  a  tree  near  the  pulpit,  and,  as  much, 
perhaps,  in  despite  as  in  insult,  exposed  his  bare  posteriors  to  the 
preacher,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people.  The  more  brutal  mob  ap- 
plauded him  with  loud  laughter,  while  decent  persons  were  abashed  : 
and  Whitefield  himself  was,  for  a  moment,  confounded  ;  but  instantly 
recovering  himself,  he  appealed  to  all,  since  now  they  had  such  a 
spectacle  before  them,  whether  he  had  vvronged  human  nature  in 
saying,  with  Bishop  Hall,  that  man,  when  left  to  himself,  is  half  a 
fiend  and  half  a  brute  ;  or,  in  calling  him,  with  William  Law,  a  mot- 
ley mixture  of  the  beast  and  devil  !  The  appeal  was  not  lost  upon 
the  crowd,  whatever  it  might  be  upon  the  wretch  by  whom  it  was 
occasioned.  A  circumstance  at  these  adventurous  preachings  is  men- 
tioned, which  affected  Whitefield  himself,  and  must  have  produced 
eonsiderable  effect  upon  others  : — several  children,  of  both  sexes, 
used  to  sit  round  hin),  on  the  pulpit,  while  he  preached,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  handing  to  him  the  notes,  which  were  delivered  by  persons 
upon  whom  his  exhortations  had  acted  as  he  desired. — These  poor 
children  were  exposed  to  all  the  missiles  with  which  he  was  assailed  : 
however  much  they  were  terrified  or  hurt,  they  never  shrunk,  "  but, 
•n  the  contrary,"  says  he,  "  every  lime  I  was  struck,  they  turned 
«p  their  little  weeping  eyes,  and  seemed  to  wish  they  could  receive 
the  blows  for  me." 

Shortly  after  his  separation  from  Wesley,  some  Calvinistic  dis- 
senters built  a  large  shed  for  him,  near  the  Foundry,  upon  a  piece 
df  ground  which  was  lent  for  the  purpose,  till  he  should  return  to 
America. — From  the  temporary  nature  of  the  structure,  they  called 
it  a  Tabernacle,  in  allusion  to  the  moveable  place  of  worship  of  the 
Israelites  during  their  journey  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  the  name 
being  in  puritanical  taste,  became  the  designation  of  all  the  chapels 
of  the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  In  this  place  Whitefield  was  assisted 
by  Cennick,  and  others,  who  sided  with  him  at  the  division  ;  and  he 
employed  lay  preachers  with  less  reluctance  than  Wesley  had  done, 
because  the  liking  which  he  had  acquired  in  America  for  the  old 
puritans  had,  in  some  degree,  alienated  his  feelings  from  the  church, 
and  his  predestinarian  opinions  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  dis- 
senters. But  Whitefield  had  neither  the  ambition  of  founding  a 
separate  community,  nor  the  talent  for  it  ;  he  would  have  contented 
himself  with  being  the  founder  of  the  Orphan-house  at  Savannah, 
and  with  the  effect  which  he  produced  as  a  roving  preacher  j  aud 
Vol.  II,  '21  9 
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Calvinistic  Methodism,  perhaps,  might  never  have  been  embodiefS 
into  a  separate  sect,  if  it  had  not  found  a  patroness  in  Selina,  Coun- 
tess of  Huntingdon. 

This  "  noble  and  elect  lady,"  as  her  followers  have  called  her, 
was  daughter  of  Washington  Earl  of  Ferrers,  and  widow  of  Theo* 
philus  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  There  was  a  decided  insanity  in  her 
family.  Her  sisters-in  law,  Lady  Betty  and  Lady  Margaret  Hastings, 
were  of  a  religious  temper  ;  the  former  had  been  the  patroness  of 
the  first  Methodists  at  Oxford  ;  the  latter  had  become  a  disciple, 
and  at  length  married  Wesley's  old  pupil  and  fellow-missionary  Ing- 
ham. Lady  3Iargaret  communicated  her  opinions  to  the  Countess  ; 
the  Wesleys  were  called  in  to  her,  after  a  dangerous  illness,  which 
bad  been  terminated  by  the  new  birth  ;  and  her  husband's  tutor. 
Bishop  Benson,  who  was  sent  for  afterwards,  in  hopes  that  he  might 
restore  her  to  a  saner  sense  of  devotion,  found  all  his  arguments 
ineffectual  :  instead  of  receiving  instructions  from  him,  she  was  dis- 
posed to  be  the  teacher,  quoted  the  homilies  against  him,  insisted 
upon  her  own  interpretation  of  the  articles,  and  attacked  him  upora 
the  awful  responsibility  of  his  station.  All  this  is  said  to  have  irri- 
tated him  ;  the  emotion  which  he  must  needs  have  felt,  might  have 
been  more  truly,  as  well  as  more  charitably,  interpreted  ;  and  when 
be  left  her,  he  lamented  that  he  had  ever  laid  his  hands  upon  George 
Whitetield.  "  My  lord,"  she  replied,  '•  mark  my  words  !  when  you 
come  upon  your  dying  bed,  that  will  be  one  of  the  few  ordinations 
you  will  rellect  upon  with  complacence." 

During  the  Earl's  life  she  restrained  herself,  in  deference  to  his- 
wishes  ;  but,  becoming  mistress  of  herself,  and  of  a  liberal  income^ 
at  his  death,  she  took  a  more  decided  and  public  part,  and,  had 
means  permitted,  would  have  done  as  much  for  Methodism  as  the 
Countess  Matilda  did  for  the  Papacy.  Upon  Whitelield's  retura 
from  America,  in  1748,  he  was  invited  to  her  house  at  Chelsea  as 
soon  as  he  landed.  And  after  he  had  officiated  there  twice,  she 
wrote  to  him,  inviting  him  again,  that  some  of  the  nobility  might 
hear  him.  "  Blessed  be  God,"  he  says,  in  his  reply,  "  that  the  rich 
and  great  begin  to  have  an  hearing  ear  :  1  think  it  is  a  good  sign  that 
our  Lord  intends  to  give,  to  some  at  least,  an  obedient  heart.  How 
wonderfully  does  our  Redeemer  deal  with  souls  !  If  they  will  hear 
the  Gospel  only  under  a  ceiled  roof,  ministers  shall  be  sent  to  them: 
there  :  if  only  in  a  church,  or  a  field,  they  shall  have  it  there.  A 
word  in  the  lesson,  when  1  was  last  with  your  ladyship,  struck  me, 
— Paul  preached  privately  to  those  that  -were  of  reputation.  This 
must  be  the  way,  I  presume,  of  dealing  with  the  nobility,  who  yet 
know  not  the  Lord."  This  is  characteristic  ;  and  his  answer  to  a 
second  note,  respecting  the  time,  is  still  more  so.  "  Ever  since  the 
reading  your  ladyshi[)'s  condescending  letter,  my  soul  has  been  over- 
powered with  His  presence,  who  is  all  in  all.  When  your  ladyship 
styled  me  your  friend,  I  was  amazed  at  your  condescension  ;  but 
when  1  thought  that  Jesus  was  my  friend,  it  quite  overcame  me, 
and  made  me  to  lie  prostrate  before  Him,  crying.  Why  me  ?  why 
me  ?  I  just  now  rose  from  the  ground,  after  praying  the  Lord  of  all 
lords  to  water  your  soul,  honoured  madam,  every  moment.  As 
there  seems  to  be  a  door  opening  for  the  nobility  to  hear  the  Gos- 
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^el,  I  will  defer  my  journey,  and,  God  willing,  preach  at  your  lady- 
ship's. Oh  that  God  may  be  with  me,  and  make  me  hiimldc  !  1  am 
ashamed  to  think  your  ladyship  will  admit  me  under  your  rool"; 
much  more  am  1  amazed  that  the  Lord  Jesus  will  make  use  of  such 
a  creature  as  I  am  ; — quite  astonished  at  your  ladyship's  condescen- 
sion, and  the  unmerited  superaboundina;  i^race  and  jjoodness  of  Him 
who  has  loved  me,  and  given  Himself  for  mc."  Wesley  wouhl  not 
have  written  in  this  strain,  which,  for  its  servile  adulation,  and  its 
canting  vanity,  might  well  provoke  disgust  and  indignation,  were  not 
the  real  genius  and  piety  of  the  writer  beyond  all  doubt.  Such, 
however,  as  the  language  is,  it  was  natural  in  Whitcfield,  and  not  ill 
suited  for  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

Lord    Chesterfield  and  Bolingbroke  were  among  his  auditors  at 
Chelsea  :  the  Countess  had  done  well  in  inviting  those  persons  who 
stood  most  in  need  of  repentance.     The  former  com[)limented  th<* 
preacher  with  his  usual  courtliness  ;  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been 
much  moved  at  the  discourse  :  he  invited    Whiteficld  to  visit  him, 
and  seems  to  have  endeavoured  to  pass  from  infidelity  to  Calvinism, 
if  he  could.     Lady  Huntingdon,  flattered,  perhaps,  by  the  applause 
which  was  bestowed   upon  the  performance,  appointed    Whiteficld 
one  of  her  chaplains.     He,  at  this  time,   writing  to  Mr.   Wesley, 
says,    "  What   have  you  thought  about  a  union  !     1   am  afraid    an 
external  one  is  impracticable.     1  find,  by  your  sermons,  that  we  dif- 
fer in  principles  more  than  I  thought,  and   I  believe  we  are  upon 
two  different  plans.     My  attachment  to  America  will  not  permit  me 
to  abide  very  long  in  England,  consequently   1  should   but  weave  a 
Penelope's  web  if  1  formed  societies  ;  and,  if  1  should  form  them,  1 
have  not  proper  assistants  to  take  care  of  them  ;   1  intend,  therefore, 
to  go  about  preaching  the  Gospel  to  every  crcr.ture."     In  saying 
that   he  had  "  no  party  to   be   at  the   head  of,"  and  that,  through 
God's  grace,  he  would   have  none,  Whitcfield  only  disclaimed  the 
desire  of  placing  himself  in  a  situation  which  he  vvas  not  competent 
to   fill  :   at  this   very  time   he   was  sufficiently  willing  that  a  p^rty 
should  be   formed,  of  which  he  might  be  the  hohorary  head,  while 
the  management  vvas  in  other  hands.     For  he  told  the  Elect  Lady 
that  a  leader  was  wanting;  and  that  that  honour  had  been  put  on 
her  ladyship  by  the  great  Head  of  the  church, — an  honour  which 
had  been  conferred  on  few,  but  which  was  an  earnest  of  whnt  she 
was  to  receive  before  men  and  angels  when  time  should  be  no  more.. 
That  honour  Lady  Huntingdon  accepted.     She  built  chapels   in    va- 
rious places,  which  were  called  hers,  and  procured  Calviiii«tic  cler- 
gymen  to   officiate   in   them.     After  a  time,  a  sufiicient  supply  of 
ordained  ministers  could  not  be  found,  and  some  began  to  draw  back. 
when  Ihey  perceived  that  the  course  of  action,  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  te.i3ded  manifestly  to  schism.     This,  however,  did  not  deter 
her  ladyship  from   proceeding;  she  followed  the   example  of  Mr. 
Wesley,  and  employed  laymen  without  scruple  ;   and  as  the  chapels 
were  called  Lady  Huntingdon's  chapels,  the  persons  who  officiated 
were  called  Lady  Huntingdon's  preachers.     At  length  she  set  iij)  a 
seminary  for  such  preachers,  at  Trevecca,  in  South  Wales  ;  and 
this  was  called  Lady  Huntingdon's  College,  and  the  Calvinistic  Me- 
thodists went  by  the  name  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  C/onnexion.     The 
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terms  of  admission  were,  that  the  students  should  be  truly  converted 
to  God,  and  resolved  to  dedicate  themselves  to  his  service. — During 
three  years  they  were  to  be  boarded  and  instructed  gratuitously,  at 
her  ladyship's  cost,  and  supplied  every  year  with  a  suit  of  clothes  : 
at  the  end  of  that  time  they  were  either  to  take  orders,  or  enter  the 
ministry  among  dissenters  of  any  denomination. 

Sincere   devotee  as  the  Countess  was,   she  retained  much  of  the 
pride  of  birth.     For  this  reason  VVhitetield,  who  talked  of  her  ama- 
zing condescension  in  patronizing   him,  would   have  been  more  ac- 
ceptable to  her  than  Wesley,  even  if  he  had  not  obtained  a  prefer- 
ence in  her  esteem,  because  of  his  Calvinism  ;  and  perhaps  this  dis- 
position  inclined   her,    unconsciously,  to   favour  a  doctrine  which 
makes  a  privileged  order  of  souls.     Wesley,  therefore,  who  neither 
wanted,  nor  would  have  admitted,  patron  or  patroness  to  be  the  tern- 
poral  head  of  the  societies  which  he  had   formed,  and    was  as  little 
likely  to  act  a  subordinate  part  under   Lady   Huntingdon    as  under 
Count  Zinzendorf,  seems  never  to  have  been  cordially  liked  by  her, 
and  gradually  grew  into  disfavour.     The  reconciliation  with  White- 
field    was,  perhaps,  produced  more  by  a  regard  to  appearances  on 
both  sides,  than  by  any  feeling  on  either.     Such   a  wound  as  had 
been  made  in  their  friendship  always  leaves  a  scar,  however  well  it 
may  have  healed.    They  interchanged  letters,  not  very  frequently  ; 
and  they   preached  occasionally  in   each  other's  pulpits  ;  but  there 
was  no  cordial  intercourse,  no  hearty  co-operation.    Whitetield  saw, 
and  disapproved  in  Wesley,  that  ambition   of  which   the   other  was 
not  conscious  in  himself,  largely  as  it  entered   into   the  elements  of 
his  character  ;  and  Wesley,  on'the  other  hand,  who  felt  his  own  su- 
periority in  intellect  and  knowledge,  regarded,  probably,  as  a  weak-, 
ness,  the  homage  which  was  paid  by  Whitetield  to  persons  in  high 
life.     Yet  they  did  justice   to  each  other's  intentions  and  virtues  ; 
and  old   feelings  sometimes  rose  again,  as  from   the  dead,  like    the 
blossoming  of  spring  flowers  in  autumn,   which   remind   us  that  the 
season  of  hope  and  of  joyance  is  gone  by.     It  is  pleasant  to  observe, 
that  this  tenderness  increased  as  they  advanced  toward  the  decline  ol 
life.     When  Whitetield  returned  from   America  to  England  for  the 
last  time,  VVesley  was  struck  with  the  change   in  his  appearance  : 
"he  seemed,"   says  he  in  his  Journal,  "  to  be  an  old  man,   being 
fairly  worn  out  in  his  Master's  service,   though  he  has  hardly  seen 
fifty  years  ;  and  yet  it  pleases  God  that  I,  who  am  now  in  my  sixty- 
third  vear,  find  no  disorder,  no  weakness,   no  decay,  no  difference 
from  what  1  was  at  five-and-twenty  ;  only  that  1  have  fewer  teeth, 
and  more  gray  hairs."  .  .    . 

Lady  Hunt'ingdon  had  collected  about  her  a  knot  of  Calvinistic 
clergy,  some  of  them  of  high  birth,  and  abounding  as  much  with  bi- 
gotry and  intolerance  as  with  zeal.  Whiterield,  however,  at  this 
time,  to  use  Wesley's  language,  breathed  nothing  but  peace  and  love. 
*'  Bigotry,"  said  he,  "  cannot  stand  before  him,  but  hides  its  head 
wherever  he  comes.  My  brother  and  I  conferred  with  him  every 
day  ;  and,  let  the  honourable  men  do  what  they  please,  we  resolved, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  to  go  on  hand  in  hand,  through  honour  and  dis- 
honour." Accordingly  Wesley  preached  in  the  Countess's  chapel, 
where,  he  says,  many  were  not  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  him,  and 
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Vvhere,  it  appears,  that  he  did  not  expect  to  be  often  invited  ;  for  he 
adds,  that  he  was  in  no  concern  whether  he  preached  there  aijain  or 
not.  Whitefield  and  I^lowel  Harris  (a  man  wiiose  genuine  rharitv 
>vas  no  ways  corrupted  by  his  opinions)  attended  atllie  next  Confer- 
ence. 

This  union  continued  till  Whitefield  returned  to  America,  in  17C9, 
and  died  there  in  the  following  year.  A  fear  of  outlivina;  his  useful- 
ness had  often  depressed  him  :  and  one  day,  when  giving  w;iy  to  an 
irritable  temper,  he  brought  tears  from  one  who  had  not  deserved 
such  treatment,  he  burst  into  tears  himself,  and  exclaimed,  *'  1  shall 
live  to  be  a  poor  peevish  old  man,  and  every  body  will  be  tired  of 
rne  !" — He  wished  for  a  sudden  death,  and  that  blessing  was  so  far 
vouchsafed  him,  that  the  illness  which  proved  f,it;d  was  only  of  a  few 
hours'  continuance.  It  was  a  fit  of  asthma  :  when  it  seized  him  first, 
one  of  his  friends  expressed  a  wish  that  he  would  not  preach  so  of- 
ten ;  and  his  reply  was,  "  1  had  rather  a'ear  out  than  rti^t  out."  He 
died  at  Newburyport,  in  New-England,  and,  according  to  his  own 
desire,  was  buried  befoie  the  pulpit,  in  tlie  Presbyterian  churcli  of 
that  town.  Every  mark  of  respect  was  shown  to  his  remains  ;  all 
the  bells  in  the  town  tolled,  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour  fired 
mourning  guns,  and  hung  ttieir  fiags  half-mast  high.  In  Georgia,  all 
the  black  cloth  in  the  stores  was  bought  up,  and  the  church  was 
hung  with  black  :  the  governor  and  council  met  at  the  state-house 
in  deep  mourning,  and  went  in  procession  to  hear  a  funeral  sermon. 
Funeral  honours  also  were  performed  throughout  the  tabernacles  iii 
England.  He  had  been  asked  who  should  preach  his  fimeral  ser- 
mon, in  case  of  his  dying  abroad  :  whether  it  should  be  his  old  friend 
Mr.  Wesley  ;  and  had  always  replied,  he  is  the  man.  Mr.  Wesley, 
therefore,  by  desire  of  the  executors,  preached  at  the  tabernacle  in 
Tottenham-court  Road,  (the  high-church  of  the  sect,)  and  in  many 
other  places  did  the  same,  wishing,  he  said,  to  show  all  possible  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  so  great  and  good  a  man.  Upon  this  occasion 
he  expresses  a  hope  in  his  Journal,  that  God  had  now  given  a  blow 
to  that  bigotry  which  had  prevailed  for  many  years  :  but  it  broke 
out  ere  long,  with  more  virulence  than  ever. 

Notwitlistanding  Mr.  Wesley's  endeavours  to  guard  his  follower-' 
against  the  x\ntinomian  errors,  the  stream  of  Methodism  had  set  in 
that  way.  It  is  a  course  which  enthusiasm  naturally  takes,  wherever, 
from  a  blind  spirit  of  antipathy  to  the  Romanists,  solifidianism  is 
preached.  To  correct  this  perilous  tendency,  (for,  of  all  doctrinal 
errors,  there  is  none  of  which  the  practical  consequences  are  s^^ 
pernicious,)  Wesley  said,  in  the  Conference  of  1771,  "  Take  heed 
to  your  doctrine  !  we  have  leaned  too  much  toward  Calvinism.  1. 
"With  regard  to  man^s  faithfulness  :  our  Loi'd  himself  taught  us  to  u<«« 
the  expression,  and  we  ought  never  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  2.  With  re- 
gard to  working  for  life  :  this  also  our  Lord  has  expressly  com- 
manded us.  Labour,  ii>ya^s6s,  literally,  "work  for  the  meat  that  endiir 
reth  to  everlasting  life.  3,  We  have  received  it  as  a  maxim,  thai  a 
man  is  to  do  nothing  in  order  <o  justification.  Nothing  can  be  more 
false.  Whoever  desires  to  find  favour  with  God,  should  cease  front. 
evil,  and  learn  to  do  well.  Whoever  repents,  should  do  ui'urks  vitd 
for  repentance.     And  if  this  i«  n«t  in  order  to  fiod  favour,  what  does 
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he  do  them  for  ?  Is  not  this  salvation  by  works  ?  Not  by  the  merit 
of  works,  but  by  works  as  a  condition.  What  have  we  then  beea 
disputing  about  for  these  thirty  years  ?  I  am  afraid  about  words.  As 
to  merit  itself,  of  wliich  we  have  been  so  dreadfully  afraid,  we  are 
rewarded  according  to  our  works,  yea,  because  of  our  works.  How 
does  this  differ  fromybr  the  sake  of  our  works?  And  how  differs  this 
from  secundum  merita  operum,  as  our  works  deserve  ?  Can  you  split 
this  hair  ?  I  doubt  I  cannot. — Does  not  talking  of  a  justified  or  sanC' 
tified  state  tend  to  mislead  men  ?  almost  naturally  leading  them  to 
trust  in  what  was  done  in  one  moment  ;  whereas  we  are  every  hour, 
and  every  moment,  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  God,  according  to  our 
works;  according  to  the  whole  of  our  inward  tempers,  and  our  out- 
ward behaviour.'" 

This  language,  candid,  frank,  and  reasonable  as  it  is, — in  every 
way  honourable  to  Mr.  Wesley,  shocked  the  high-flying  Calvinists. 
The  alarm  was  taken  at  Trevecca  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  spe-. 
cious  liberality  which  had  been  professed.  Lady  Huntingdon  decla- 
red, that  whoever  did  not  fully  disavow  these  minutes,  mn.=t  quit  the 
college.  The  students  and  masters  were  called  upon  to  deliver  their 
sentiments  in  writing,  without  reserve.  The  superintendent,  in  so 
doing,  explained,  vindicated,  and  approved  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ley, though  he  considered  the  wording  as  unguarded,  and  not  suf- 
ficiently explicit :  and  he  resigned  his  appointment  accordingly, 
wishing  that  the  Countess  might  find  a  minister  to  preside  there  less 
insufScient  than  himself,  and  more  willing  to  go  certain  lengths  io 
p'lrty  spirit. 

Jean  Guillaume  de  la  Flechere,  who  thus  withdrew  from  Tre- 
vecca, was  a  man  of  rare  talents,  and  rarer  virtue.  No  age  or 
country  has  ever  produced  a  man  of  more  fervent  piety,  or  more 
perfect  charity  ;  no  church  has  ever  possessed  a  more  apostolic 
minister.  He  was  born  at  Nyon,  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  of  a  respect- 
able Bernese  fiimily,  descended  from  a  noble  house  in  Savoy. 
Having  been  educated  for  the  ministry  at  Geneva,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  resolved  to 
seek  preferment  as  a  soldier  of  fortune.  Accordingly  he  went  to 
Lisbon,  obtained  a  commission  in  the  Portuguese  service,  and  was 
ordered  to  Brazil,  A  lucky  accident,  which  confined  him  to  his 
bed  when  the  ship  sailed,  saved  him  from  a  situation  where  his  fine 
intellect  would  have  been  lost,  and  his  philanthropic  piety  would 
have  had  no  room  to  display  itself.  He  left  Portugal  for  the  pros- 
pect of  active  service  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  that  prospect  also 
being  disappointed  by  peace,  he  came  over  to  England,  improved 
himself  in  the  language,  and  became  tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Hill, 
^f  Fern  Hall,  in  Shropshire.  The  love  of  God  and  of  man  abounded 
in  his  heart ;  and  finding,  among  the  Methodists,  that  sympathy 
which  he  desired,  he  joined  them,  and,  for  a  time,  took  to  ascetic 
courses,  of  which  he  afterwards  acknowledged  the  error.  He  lived 
On  vegetables,  and,  for  some  time,  on  milk  and  water,  and  bread  ; 
he  sat  up  two  whole  nights  in  every  week,  for  the  purpose  of  pray- 
ing, and  reading  and  meditating  on  religious  things  ;  and,  on  the  other 
nights,  never  allowed  himself  to  sleep,  as  long  as  he  could  keep  his 
attention  to  the  book  before  him.     At  length,  by  the  advice  of  bis 
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friends,  Mr.  Hill,  and  of  Mr.  Wesley,  whom  he  consulted,  he  took 
orders  in  the  English  church.  The  ordination  took  place  in  the 
Chapel-Royal,  St.  James's,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  he  went  to 
the  Methodist  chapel  in  West-street,  where  he  assisted  in  adminis- 
tering the  Lord's  Supper.  Wesley  had  never  received  so  season- 
able  an  assistance.  "  How  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  God!"  said 
he,  in  his  Journal.  "  When  my  bodily  strength  failed,  and  none  in 
England  were  able  and  willing  to  assist  me,  He  sent  me  help  from 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  an  help  meet  for  me  in  every  re- 
spect. Where  could  1  have  found  such  another!"  It  proved  a 
more  efficient  and  important  help  than  Mr.  Wesley  could  then  have 
anticipated. 

Mr.  Fletcher  (forso  he  now  called  himself,  being  completely  anglici- 
sed,) incurred  some  displeasure,  by  the  decided  manner  in  which  he 
connected  himself  with  the  Methodists  :  neither  his  talents  nor  his  vir- 
tues were  yet  understood  beyond  the  circle  of  his  friends.  By  Mr.  Hill's 
means,  however,  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Madely,  in 
Shropshire,  about  three  years  after  his  ordination.  It  is  a  populous 
village,  in  which  there  were  extensive  collieries  and  iron  works  ; 
and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  was,  in  consequence,  what,  to 
the  reproach  and  curse  of  England,  it  generally  is,  wherever  mines 
or  manufactures  of  any  kind  have  brought  together  a  crowded  po- 
pulation. Mr.  Fletcher  had,  at  one  time,  otTiciated  there  as  curate  ; 
he  now  entered  upon  his  duty  vvith  zeal  proportioned  to  the  arduous 
nature  of  the  service  which  he  had  pledged  himself  to  perform. 
That  zeal  made  him  equally  disregardful  of  appearances  and  of  dan- 
ger. The  whole  rents  of  his  small  patrimonial  estate  in  the  Pays  de' 
Vaud  were  set  apart  for  charitable  uses,  and  he  drew  so  liberallv 
from  his  other  funds  for  the  same  purpose,  that  his  furniture  and 
wardrobe  were  not  spared.  Because  some  of  his  remoter  parish- 
ioners excused  themselves  for  not  attending  the  morning  service, 
by  pleading  that  they  did  not  wake  early  enough  to  get  their  families 
ready,  lor  some  months  he  set  out  every  Sunday,  at  tive  o'clock, 
with  a  bell  in  his  hand,  and  went  round  the  most  distant  parts  of  tlie 
parish,  to  call  up  the  people.  And  wherever  hearers  could  be 
collected  in  the  surrounding  country,  within  ten  or  fifteen  miles, 
thither  he  went  to  preach  to  them  on  week  days,  though  he  seldom 
got  home  before  one  or  two  in  the  morning.  At  first,  the  rabble  of 
his  parishioners  resented  the  manner  in  which  he  ventured  to  re 
prove  and  exhort  them  in  the  midst  of  their  lewd  revels  and  riotous 
meetings  ;  for  he  would  frequently  burst  in  upon  them,  without  any 
fear  of  the  consequence  to  himself.  The  publicans  and  maltmeR 
were  his  especial  enemies.  A  mob  of  colliers,  who  were  one  day 
fcaiting  a  bull,  determined  to  pull  him  off  his  horse  as  he  went  to 
preach,  set  the  dogs  upon  him,  and,  in  their  own  phrase,  bait  the 
parson  ;  but  the  bull  broke  loose,  and  dispersed  them  before  he 
arrived.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  opposition  which  his  eccentri- 
cities excited,  not  from  the  ignorant  only,  butlVom  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring clergy  and  magistrates,  he  won  upon  the  people,  rude  and 
brutal  as  they  were,  by  the  invincible  benevolence  which  was  ma- 
nifested in  his  whole  manner  of  life  ;  till  at  length  his  church,  which 
at  first  had  been  so  scantily  attended,  that  he  was  discouraged  as 
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well  as  mortified  bj  the    smallness   of  the  congregation,  began  to 
overflow. 

Such  was  the  person  who,  without  any  emolument,  had  under- 
taken the  charge  of  superintending,  in  occasional  visits,  the  college 
at  Trevecca,  and  who  withdrew  from  (hat  charge  when  Lady 
Huntingdon  called  upon  all  persons  in  that  seminary  to  disavow  the 
doctrines  of  iMr.  Wesley's  minutes,  or  leave  the  place.  He  had 
at  that  time  no  intention  or  apprehension  of  taking  any  further  part 
in  the  dispute.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Honourable  Walter  Shirley, 
one  of  her  Ladyship's  chaplains,  and  of  the  Calvinistic  clergy  who 
had  formed  a  party  under  her  patronaije,  sent  forth  a  circular  letter^ 
stating,  tliat  whereas  Mr.  Wesley's  next  Conference  was  to  be  held 
at  Bristol,  it  was  proposed  by  L^idy  Huntingdon,  and  many  other 
Christian  friends,  to  have  a  meeting  in  that  city  at  the  same  time,  ot 
such  principal  persons,  both  clergy  and  laity,  who  disapproved  of 
the  obnoxious  minutes;  and  as  the  doctrines  therein  avowed  were 
thought  injurious  to  the  very  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity,  it 
was  further  proposed,  that  these  persons  should  go  in  a  body  to  the 
Conference,  and  insist  upon  a  formal  recantation  of  the  said  minutes, 
and,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  sign  and  publish  their  protest  against  them. 
"  Your  presence,  Sir,"  the  letter  proceeded,  "  is  particularly  re- 
quested ;  but  if  it  should  not  suit  your  convenience  to  be  there,  it 
is  desired  that  you  will  transmit  your  sentiments  on  the  subject  to 
such  person  as  you  think  proper  to  produce  them.  It  is  submitted 
to  you,  whether  it  would  not  be  right,  in  the  opposition  to  be  made 
to  such  a  dreadful  heresy,  to  recommend  it  to  as  many  of  your 
Christian  friends,  as  well  of  the  Dissenters  as  of  the  established 
Church,  as  you  can  prevail  on,  to  be  there,  the  cause  being  of  so 
public  a  nature."  Lodgings  were  to  be  provided  for  the  persons 
who  attended. 

The  proceedings  were  not  so  furious  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  a  declaration  of  war  like  this.  The  heat  of  the  Calvinistic 
party  seemed  to  have  spent  itself  in  the  first  explosion.  Mr.  Wes- 
ley was  truly  a  man  of  peace  :  and  when  the  Conference  and  the 
anti-council  noet,  the  result,  unlike  that  of  most  other  pitched  dis- 
putations upon  points  of  theology,  was  something  like  an  accommo- 
dation. The  meeting  was  managed  with  perfect  temper  on  both 
sides,  and  with  a  conciliatory  spirit  on  the  part  of  Shirley  himself; 
a  man  whose  intentions  were  better  than  his  judgment.  Mr.  Wesley 
and  the  Conference  declared,  that,  in  framing  the  obnoxious  minutes, 
no  such  meaning  was  intended  as  was  imputed  to  them.  "  We  ab- 
hor," they  said,  "  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  works,  as  a  most 
perilous  and  abominable  doctrine  ;  and  as  the  said  minutes  are  not 
sufficiently  guarded  in  the  way  they  are  expressed,  we  hereby  so- 
lemnly declare,  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  we  have  no  trust  or  con- 
fidence but  in  the  alone  merits  of  our.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for 
justification  or  salvation,  either  in  life,  death,  or  the  day  of  judg- 
ment ;  and  though  no  one  is  a  real  Christian  believer  (and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  saved)  who  doth  not  good  works,  where  there  i? 
time  and  opportunity,  yet  our  works  have  no  part  in  meriting  or 
purchasing  our  justification,  either  in  whole  or  in  part."  Mr 
Shirley  declared  himself  satisfied  with  this  declaration,  and  the  in- 
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terview  was  concluded  with  prayer,  and   professions  of  peace  and 
love. 

These  were  but  fallacious  appearances  •.   the  old  question  liad  been 
mooted,  and  the  *  dispute  broke  out  with  u;reater  violence  tlian  ever. 
On  the  part  of  the  Arminians   it'vvas  carried  on  by  Walter  Scllon, 
who  was  originally  a  baker,  then  one  of  Wesley's  lay  preachers,  and 
had  afterwards,  by  means  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  influence,  o\)taintd 
orders  ;   by  Thomas  Olivers,  who,  like  a  sturdy  and  lioncst  Welsh- 
man as  he  was,  refused,  at  the  Conference,  to  subscribe  the  declara- 
tion ;  and  by  Mr.   Fletcher.     On    the    part  of  the  Calvinists,   the 
most  conspicuous  writers  were  the  brothers  Richard  (afterwards  Sir 
Richard)  and  Rowland  Hill,  and  Augustus  Montague  'i'oplady,  vicar 
of  Broad  Hembury,  in  Devonshire.     Never  were  any  writings  more 
thoroughly  saturated  with  the  essential  acid  of  Calvinism,  than  those 
of  the   predestinarian  champions.      It  would  scarcely  be    credible, 
that  three  persons,  of  good  birth  and  education,  and  of  unquestiona- 
ble goodness  and  piety,  should  have  carried  on  controversy  in  so  vile 
a  manner,  and  with  so  detestable  a  spirit, — if  the  hatred  of  theolo- 
gians had  not,  unhappily,  become  proverbial.     Berridge,  of  Everton, 
also,  who  was  buffoon  as  well  as  fanatic,  engaged  on  their  side  :   and 
even  Harvey's  nature  was  so  far  soured  by  his  opinions,  that  he  wrote 
in  an  acrimonious  style  against  Mr.    Wesley,  whose  real  piety  he 
knew,  and  whom  he  had  once  regarded  as  his  spiritual  father. 

The  ever  memorable  Toplady,  as  his  admirers  call  him,  and  who, 
they  say,  "  stands  paramount  in  the  plenitude  of  dignity  above  most 
of  his  contemporaries,"  was  bred  at  Westminster,  and,  according  to 
his  own  account,  converted  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  by  the  sermon  of 
an  ignorant  lay  preacher,  in  a  barn  in  Ireland,  fie  was  an  injudi- 
cious man,  hasty  in  forming  conclusions,  and  intemperate  in  advancing 
them  ;  but  his  intellect  was  quick  and  lively,  and  his  manner  of 
writing,  though  coarse,  was  always  vigorous,  and  sometimes  fortu- 
nate. A  little  before  that  Conference  which  brought  out  the  whole 
Calvinistic  force  against  Wesley,  Mr.  Toplady  published  a  Treatise 
upon  absolute  Predestination,  chiefly  translated  from  the  Latin  ol' 
Zanchius.  Mr.  Wesley  set  forth  an  analysis  of  this  treatise,  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  its  monstrous  doctrine,  and  concluded  in  these 
words  :  •'  The  sum  of  all  this  ; — one  in  twenty  (suppose)  of  mankind 
are  elected  ;  nineteen  in  twenty  are  reprobated.  The  elect  shall 
be  saved,  do  what  they  will  ;  the  reprobate  shall  be  damned,  do 
what  they  can.     Reader,  believe  this,  or  be  damned.     Witness  my 

hand,  A T ."     Toplady  denied  the  consequences    and 

accused  Mr.  Wesley  of  intending  to  palm  the  paragraph  on  the  world 
as  his.  '=  In  almost  any  other  case,"  said  he,  "a  similar  forgery 
would  transmit  the  criminal  to  Virginia  or  Maryland,  if  not  to  Tyburn. 
The  Satanic  guilt  of  the  person  who  could  excogitate  and  publish  to 

*  The  sort  of  recantation  which  was  made  in  this  declaration  gave  occasion  to  the  following  verses 
By  one  of  the  hostile  party  : 

Whereas  the  religion,  and  fate  of  three  nations, 

Depend  on  the  importance  of  our  conversations: 

\Vherea5  some  objections  are  thrown  in  our  way. 

And  words  have  been  construed  to  mean  what  they  say ) 

Be  it  known,  frora  henceforth,  to  each  friend  and  each  brothef, 

Whene'er  we  say  one  thing,  we  mean  quite  another. 

Vol,   II.  22  • 
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the  world  a  position  like  that,  baffles  all  power  of  description,  an(! 
is  only  to  be  exceeded  (if  exceedabie)  by  the  satanic  shamelessness 
which  dares  to  lay  the  black  position  at  the  door  of  other  men." 

Most  certainly  Mr.  Wesley  had  no  intention  that  this  passage 
should  pass  for  Mr.  Toplady's  writing.  He  gave  it  as  the  sum  of 
his  doctrine  ;  and,  stripping  that  doctrine  of  all  disguise,  exposed  it 
thus  in  its  naked  monstrosity.  After  vindicating  himself  by  stating 
this,  he  left  Olivers  to  carry  on  the  contest  with  his  incensed  an- 
tagonist. This  provoked  Toplady  the  more.  "■  Let  Mr.  Wesley," 
said  he,  "  tight  his  own  battles.  1  am  as  ready  as  ever  to  meet  him 
with  the  sling  of  reason  and  the  stone  of  God's  word  in  my  hand. 
But  let  him  not  fight  by  proxy  ;  let  his  cobblers  keep  to  their  stalls  ; 
let  iiis  tinkers  mend  their  brazen  vessels  ;  let  his  barbers  confine 
them.-elves  to  their  blocks  and  basins  ;  let  his  blacksmiths  blow  more 
suitable  coals  than  those  of  nice  controversy  :  every  man  in  his  own 
order."  And,  because  Olivers  had  been  a  shoemaker,  he  attacked 
him  on  that  score  with  abusive  ridicule,  both  in  prose  and  in  rhyme.* 
But  when  he  spoke  of  Wesley  himself,  and  Wesley's  doctrines,  it 
was  with  a  bitterer  temper.  Ihe  very  titles  which  he  affixed  to  his 
writings  were  in  the  manner  of  Martin  Marprelate, — '«  More  Work 
for  Mr.  Jotin  Wesley  ;" — "  An  Old  Fox  tarred  and  feathered  :'  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  sectarian  scurrility,  from  the 
truculent  libellers  ot  the  puritanical  age,  with  whom  he  sympathized 
almost  as  much  in  oj)inions  as  in  temper.  Blunders  and  blasphe- 
mies, he  said,  wei-e  two  species  of  commodities  in  which  Mr.  Wes- 
ley had  driven  a  larger  traffic,  than  any  other  blunder  merchant  this 
country  had  produced.  Considered  as  a  reasoner,  he  called  him  one 
of  the  most  conletriptible  vvriters  that  ever  set  pen  to  paper. — And, 
"  abstracted  from  all  w. ninth,  and  from  all  prejudices,"  says  he,  "  I 
believe  him  to  be  the  most  rancorous  hater  of  the  Gospel  system  that 
ever  appeared  in  this  island."  The  same  degree  of  coolness  and 
impartiality  appeared  when  he  spoke  of   the  doctrines  which  he 

*  Ue  makes  Wesley  speak  of  him  thus,  in  a  dogs^el  dialogue  r 

I've  Thomas  Olivers,  the  col)bler, 

(No  stall  in  England  holds  a  uobler,) 

A  wight  of  talents  universal, 

W'hereof  I'll  give  a  brief  rehearsal: 

He  wields  beyond  most  other  men. 

His  awl,  his  razor, and  his  [jeii ; 

My  beard  he  shaves,  repairs  my  shoe. 

And  w  I'ites  iTiy  panegyric  too ; 

He,  with  one  branaish  of  liis  quill, 

Can  knock  down  Toplady  and  Hill ; 

With  equal  ease,  whene'er  there's  need. 

Can  dain  my  stockings  and  my  creed  ; 

Can  lirive  a  nail,  or  ply  tbe  needle, 

Henr  handkerchief,  and  scrape  the  fiddle ; 

Chop  logic  as  an  ass  chews  thistle, 

More  skilfully  than  you  can  whistle; 

And  then  when  he  philosophizes, 

Koson  of  Crispin  half  so  wise  is. 

Of  all  my  ragged  regiment 

This  cobbler  gives  me  most  content; 

My  lorgerie'  and  faith's  defender, 

Bly  barber,  champion,  and  shoe-mender. 
In  private,  however,  Toplady  did  ju.-tice  to  this  antagonist.  Aftera  chance  interview  with  him, 
which,  for  its  good  humour,  was  creditable  to  both  jiariies,  he  says,  to  a  correspondent,  "  To  say  the 
trulb.i  am  glad  I  saw  Mr.  Olivers,  for  he  appears  to  be  a  person  of  stronger  sense,  and  better  be- 
haviour, tlian  1  imagined.  Had  his  understanding  been  cultivated  by  a  liberal  education,  I  believe 
he  w  ould  have  made  some  figure  in  life."  1  have  never  seen  Olivers'  pamphlet,  but  he  had  the  right 
side  of  the  argument;  and,  if  he  had  not  mtuntained  his  cause  with  respectable  ability,  his  treatise 
would  n«t  have  baeu  Eanctioii«d  (ou  such  an  occasion)  by  Wesley, and  praised  by  Fletcher. 
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apposed.  He  insisted  that  Socinus  and  iArminins  were  the  two 
necessary  supporters  of  a  free-wilier's  coat  of  arms  ;  "  for,"  said  he, 
in  his  vigorous  manner,  "  Arminianism  is  the  head,  and  Socinianism 
the  tail  of  one  and  the  self-same  serpent  ;  and,  when  the  lu'ad  *vork« 
itself  in,  it  will  «oon  draw  the  tail  after  it."  A  tract  of  Wesley's,  in 
which  the  fatal  doctrine  of  Necessity  is  controverted  and  exposed, 
he  calls  "  the  famous  Moorlields  powder,  whose  chief  inirierjicntr" 
.^re  an  equal  portion  of  gross  Heathenism,  I'elagianism,  iMahomotan- 
ism.  Popery,  Manichasism,  Ranterism,  and  Antinomianism,  cnlh'd, 
dried,  and  pulverized,  and  mingled  with  as  much  ])a!pable  Athtjim 
as  you  can  scrape  together."  And  he  asserted,  and  atlemjited  to 
prove,  that  Arminianism  and  Atheism  came  to  the  same  thing.  A 
more  unfair  reasoner  has  seldom  entered  the  li-ts  of  th.ological  con- 
troversy, and  yet  he  was  not  so  unchiiritable  as  his  writin<rs,  nor  by 
any  means  so  bad  as  his  opinions  miglit  easily  have  made  him.  He 
much  questioned  whether  an  Arminian  could  go  to  heaven  ;  and  of 
course  must  have  S!ippo*ed  that  Wesley,  as  the  Arch  Arminian  of 
the  age,  bore  about  him  the  stamp  of  reprobation.  Nevertheless,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  he  says,  "  God  is  witness  how  earnestly  I  wish  it 
may  consist  with  the  Divine  will,  to  touch  the  heart  and  open  the  eyes 
of  that  unhappy  man  !  I  hold  it  as  much  my  duty  to  pray  f  )r  his 
conversion,  as  to  expose  the  futility  of  his  railings  against  the  truths 
ot  the  Gospel."  And,  upon  a  report  of  Wesley's  death,  he  would 
have  stopped  the  publication  of  one  of  his  bitter  diatribes,  for  the 
purpose  of  expunging  whatever  reflected  with  asperity  upon  the 
dead.  There  was  no  affectation  in  this  ;  the  letters  in  wliich  these 
redeeming  feelings  appear  were  not  intended  or  expected  to  go 
abroad  into  the  world.  The  wise  and  gentle  Tillotson  has  observed, 
that  we  shall  have  two  wonders  in  heaven  ;  the  one,  how  many 
come  to  be  absent  whom  we  expected  to  find  there  ;  the  other,  how 
many  are  there  whom  we  had  no  hope  of  meeting. 

Toplady  said  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  ivorks,  that,  in  the  very  few  pages 
which  he  had  perused,  the  serious  passages  were  dulness  double- 
condensed,  and  the  lighter  passages  impudence  double-distilled  : 
"  So  hardened  was"  his  own  "  front,"  to  use  one  of  his  own  ex- 
pressions, "  and  so  thoroughly  was  he  drenched  in  the  petrifying 
water  of  a  party."  If  ever  true  Christian  cliarity  was  manifested  in 
polemical  writing,  it  was  by  Fletcher  of  Madel}'.  Even  theological 
controversy  never,  in  the  sliglilest  degree,  irritated  his  heavenly  tem- 
per. On  sending  the  manuscript  of  his  first  Check  to  Antinomian- 
ism to  a  friend  much  younger  than  himself,  he  says,  "  I  beg,  as 
upon  my  bended  knees,  you  would  revise  and  correct  it,  and  take  off 
quod  duriitx  sonnt  in  point  of  works,  reproof,  and  style.  1  have  fol- 
lowed my  light,  which  is  but  that  of  smoking  flax  :  put  yours  to 
mine.  I  am  charged  hereabouts  with  scattering  firebrands,  arrows, 
and  deatli.  Qjiench  some  of  my  brands  ;  blunt  some  of  my  arrows  ; 
and  take  off  all  my  deaths,  except  that  which  I  design  for  Antinotni- 
anism," — "  For  the  sake  of  candour,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  pre- 
faces, "  of  truth,  of  peace, — for  the  Reader's  sake,  and,  above  all, 
for  the  sake  of  Christ,  and  the  honour  of  Christianity,  whoever  \r 
are  that  shall  next  enter  the  lists  against  us,  do  not  wire-draiv  tlu 
controversy,  by  uncharitably  attacking  our  persons,   and   absurdU 
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judging  our  spirits,  instead  of  weighing  our  arguments,  and  consi- 
dering the  scriptures  which  we  produce  ;  nor  pass  over  fiftj'  solid 
reasons,  and  a  hundred  plain  passages,  to  cavil  about  non-essentials, 
and  to  lay  the  stress  of  your  answer  upon  mistakes,  which  do  not  af- 
fect the  strength  of  the  cause,  and  which  we  are  ready  to  correct  as 
soon  as  they  shall  be  pointed  out.  I  take  the  Searcher  of  hearts, 
and  my  judicious  unprejudiced  readers  to  witness,  that  through  the 
whole  of  this  controversy,  far  from  concealing  the  most  plausible 
objections,  or  avoiding  the  strongest  arguments  which  are  or  may  be 
advanced  against  our  reconciling  doctrine,  1  have  carefully  searched 
them  out,  and  endeavoured  to  encounter  them  as  openly  as  David 
did  Goliath.  Had  our  opponents  followed  this  method,  1  doubt  not 
but  the  controversy  would  have  ended  long  ago,  in  the  destruction  of 
our  prejudices,  and  in  the  rectifying  of  our  mistakes.  Oh  !  if  we 
preferred  the  unspeakable  pleasure  of  finding  out  the  truth,  to  the 
pitiful  honour  of  pleasing?  a  party,  or  of  vindicating  our  own  mis- 
takes, how  soon  would  the  useful  fan  of  scriptural,  logical,  and  bro- 
therly controversy  purge  the  f^oor  of  the  Church  !  How  soon  would 
the  light  of  truth,  and  the  flame  of  love,  burn  the  chaff  of  error,  and 
the  thorns  of  prejudice,  wilh  fire  unquenciiable  !" 

In  such  a  temper  did  this  saintly  man  address  himself  to  the  work 
of  controversy  ;  and  he  carried  it  on  with  corre«*pondent  candour, 
and  with  distinguished  ability.  His  manner  is  diti'use,  and  the  llorid 
parts,  and  the  unction,  betray  their  F>ench  origin  ;  but  the  reason- 
ing is  acute  and  clear;  the  spirit  of  his  writing  is  beautiful,  and  he 
was  master  of  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  His  great  object  was 
to  conciliate  the  two  parties,  and  to  draw  the  line  between  the  Soli- 
fidian  and  Pelagian  errors.  For  this  purpose  he  com|)osed  a  trea- 
tise, which  he  called  an  "  Equal  Check  to  Pharisaism  and  Antinomi- 
anism  ;  or.  Scripture  Scales  to  weigh  the  gold  of  gospel  truth,  and  to 
balance  a  multitude  of  opposite  scriptures."  Herein  he  brought  to- 
gether, side  by  side,  the  opposite  texts,  and  showed  how  they  quali- 
fied each  other  :  the  opinion  which  he  infened  seems  to  correspond 
more  nearly  with  that  of  Baxter  than  of  any  other  divine.  He  traced, 
historically,  the  growth  of  both  the  extremes  against  which  he 
contended.  Luther,  being  an  Augustinian  monk,  brought  with  him, 
from  his  convent,  the  favourite  opinions  of  Augustine,  to  which  he 
became  the  more  attached,  because*  of  the  value  which  the  Romanists 
affixed  to  their  superstitious  works,  and  the  fooleries  and  abomina- 
tions which  had  sprung  from  this  cause.  Most  of  the  reformers,  and 
more  especially  Calvin,  took  the  same  ground.  The  Jesuits,  seeing 
their  error,  inclined  the  Romish  church  to  the  opposite  extreme  ; 
and,  after  a  while,  Jansenius  formed  a  Calvinistic  party  among  the 
Catholics,  while  Arminius  tempered  the  doctrine  of  the  reformed 
churches.  Antinomianism  was  the  legitimate  consequence  on  the 
one  part,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  thought  that  the  English  clergy  were 
tending  toward  Pelagianism  on  the  other.  His  great  object  was  to 
trim  the   balance,  and,  above  all,  to  promote  Christian  charity  and 


hus  the  old  author  of  Neonomianisni  unmaslied,  places  "  The  Cah'inian  Society  in  Gracious- 
,at  the  sign  of  the  Geneva  arms,  just  opposite  to  the  sig^n  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine's  Head,  at 


*  Thus  t 

street,  s. „  ,..-..  ,„ 

the  foot  of  the  bridge  tl»at  crosses  Eeforraation  River,  that  divides  between  the  Protesuiut  aim  lo- 
pish  cantons.'' 
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Christian  union.  "  My  regard  for  unity,"  said  he,  "  recover?  my 
drooping  spirits,  and  adds  new  strength  to  my  wasted  hody ;  (Ue  was 
believed,  at  that  time,  to  be  in  the  last  stage  of  a  consninption  ;)  I 
stop  at  the  brink  of  the  grave,  over  which  I  bend,  and,  ;is  the  Llt)od 
oozing  from  my  decayed  Inngs  does  not  permit  me  vocally  to  address 
my  contending  brethren,  by  means  of  my  pen  I  will  a^k  them,  if  they 
can  properly  receive  the  holy  cotianunion,  while  they  zailJ'vUy  re- 
main in  disunion  with  their  brethren,  from  whom  conlrover«y  has 
needlessly  parted  them."  lie  was  then  about  to  leave  Kiigliind,  for 
what  api)eared  to  be  a  forlorn  hope  of  deriving  benefit  from  iii«  na- 
tive air  ;  but,  before  his  departure,  he  expressed  a  desire  of  seeing 
those  persons  with  whom  he  had  been  engaged  in  thi>  controversy, 
that,  "  all  doctrinal  dilTerences  apart,  he  might  testify  his  sincere  re- 
gret for  having  given  them  the  least  displeasure,  and  receive  from 
them  some  condescending  assurance  of  reconciliation  and  good-will." 
All  of  them  had  not  generosity  enougli  to  accept  the  invitation  ;  tliey 
%vho  did  were  edified,  as  well  as  atTecttd,  by  the  interview  ;  and  some 
of  them,  who  iiad  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him  before,  "  ex- 
pressed the  highest  salisfaction,"  says  his  biographer,  "  at  being  in- 
troduced to  the  comjiany  of  one  whose  air  and  countenance  bespoke 
him  fitted  rather  for  the  society  of  angels  than  the  conversation  of 
men."  Upon  the  score  of  controversial  offences,  few  men  have 
ever  had  so  little  need  to  ask  forgiveness. 

When  Mr.  Fletcher  ofl'ended  his  antagonists,  it  was  not  by  any  per- 
sonalities, or  the  slightest  breathing  of  a  malicious  spirit,  but  by  the 
ironical  manner  in  which  he  displayed  the  real  nature  of  their  niou- 
strous  doctrine.  For  his  talents  were  of  the  quick  mercurial  kind  ,• 
his  fancy  was  always  active,  and  he  might  have  held  no  inconsidera- 
ble rank,  both  as  a  humorous  and  as  an  impassioned  writer,  if  he  had 
not  confined  himself  wholly  to  devotional  subjects.  But  his  happy 
illustrations  had  the  efi'ect  of  provoking  his  opponents.  Mr.  Wes- 
ley also,  by  the  unanswerable  manner  in  which  he  treated  the  Cal- 
vinistic  question,  drew  upon  himself  the  fierce  resentment  of  a  host 
of  enemies.  They  were  confounded,  but  they  would  not  be  con- 
vinced ;  and  they  assailed  him  with  a  degree  of  rancorous  hatred, 
which,  even  in  theological  controversy,  has  never  been  exceed- 
ed. *'  Ue  was  as  weak  as  he  was  vicious,"  they  said  :  "  he  was 
like  a  monkey,  an  eel,  or  a  squirrel,  perpetually  twisting  and  twining 
all  manner  of  ways.  There  was  litlle  probity,  or  common  honesty, 
discoverable  in  that  man — that  Arminian  priest  : — he  was  inraj)ab]e 
of  appreciating  real  merit  ;  and  his  blasphemous  productions  were 
horror  to  the  soul,  and  torture  to  the  ear.  And  for  his  doctrine, — 
the  cursed  doctrine  of  free-will, — it  was  the  most  God-dishonouring 
and  soul-distressing  doctrine  of  the  day  ;  it  was  one  of  the  promi- 
nent features  of  the  Beast  ;  it  was  the  enemy  of  God,  and  the  olf- 
spring  of  the  wicked  one  ;  the  insolent  brat  of  hell.  Armini.uiism 
was  the  spiritual  pestilence  which  had  given  the  Protestant  churches 
the  plague  :  like  a  mortal  scorpion,  it  carries  a  sting  in  its  tail,  that 
afiects  with  stupefaction,  insensibility  and  death,  all  whom  it  strikes." 

The  unforgivable  offence,  which  drew  upon  Wesley  and  his  doc- 
trine this  sort  of  obloquy,  with  which  volumes  have  been  rilletl.  was 
♦  he  sermon  upon  Free  Grace,  that  had  been  the  occasion  of  the 
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breach  with  Whitefield.  It  is  one  of  the  most  able  and  eloquent  of 
all  his  discourses  ;  a  triumphant  specimen  of  impassioned  argument, 
"  Call  it  by  whatever  name  you  please,"  said  he,  attacking  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine,  "  Election,  Pretention,  Predestination,  or  Repro- 
bation, it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  The  sense  is  plainly  this ;  by 
Tirtue  of  an  eternal,  unchangeable,  irresistible  decree  of  God,  one 
part  of  mankind  are  infallibly  saved,  and  the  rest  infallibly  damned  ; 
it  being  impossible  that  any  of  the  former  should  be  damned,  or  that 
any  of  the  latter  should  be  saved."  He  proceeded  to  show,  that  it 
made  all  preaching  vain,  as  needless  to  the  elect,  and  useless  to  the 
reprobate  ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  could  not  be  a  doctrine  of  God^ 
because  it  makes  void  his  ordinance  :  that  it  tended  to  produce  spi- 
ritual pride  in  some,  absolute  despair  in  others,  and  to  destroy  our 
zeal  for  good  works  :  that  it  made  revelation  contradictory  and  use- 
less :  and  that  it  was  full  of  blasphemy, — "of  such  blasphemy,"  said 
he,  "  as  I  should  dread  to  mention,  but  that  the  honour  of  our  gra- 
cious God,  and  the  cause  of  truth,  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  silent. 
In  the  cause  of  God,"  he  pursues,  "  and  from  a  sincere  concem 
for  the  glory  of  his  great  name,  I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  horrible 
blasphemies  contained  in  this  horrible  doctrine.  But  first  I  must 
warn  every  one  of  you  that  hears,  as  ye  will  answer  it  at  the  great 
day,  not  to  charge  me,  as  some  have  done,  with  blaspheming,  be- 
cause I  mention  the  blasphemy  of  others.  And  the  more  you  are 
grieved  with  them  that  do  thus  blaspheme,  see  that  ye  '  confirm  your 
love  towards  them'  the  more,  and  that  your  heart's  desire,  and  con- 
tinual prayer  to  God,  be,  '  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do  !' 

"  This  premised,  let  it  be  observed,  that  this  doctrine  represents 
«ur  blessed  Lord,  'Jesus  Christ,  the  righteous,  the  only-begotten 
son  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth,'  as  an  hypocrite,  a  de- 
ceiver of  the  people,  a  man  void  of  common  sincerity.  For  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  he  every  where  speaks  as  if  he  were  willing  that  all 
men  should  be  saved  ;  therefore,  to  say  he  was  not  willing  that  all 
men  should  be  saved,  is  to  represent  him  as  a  mere  hypocrite  and 
dissembler.  It  cannot  he  denied,  that  the  gracious  words  which  came 
out  of  his  mouth  are  full  of  invitations  to  all  sinners  ;  to  say,  then, 
He  did  not  intend  to  save  all  sinners,  is  to  represent  him  as  a  gro#s 
deceiver  of  the  people.  You  cannot  deny  that  he  says,  '  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden  !'  If  then,  you  say  He 
calls  those  that  cannot  come,  those  whom  he  knows  to  be  unable  to 
come,  those  whom  he  can  make  able  to  come,  but  will  not,  how  is 
it  possible  to  describe  greater  insincerity  ? — You  represent  him  as 
mocking  his  helpless  creatures,  by  offering  what  he  never  intends  to 
give.  You  describe  him  as  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  another  ; 
as  pretending  the  love  which  he  had  not.  Him,  in  whose  mouth 
was  no  guile,  you  make  full  of  deceit,  void  of  common  sincerity: 
then,  especially  when  drawing  nigh  the  city,  he  wept  over  it,  and 
said,  ♦  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and 
stonestthem  that  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often  would  1  have  gather- 
ed thy  children  together,  and  ye  (^/i&sXrida  xoCt  h  ridsXijaaTe.)  Now, 
if  you  say  tkey  would,  but  he  would  not,  you  represent  hiiu  (which 
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i?ho  could  hear  !)  as  weeping  crocodile  tears  over  the  prey  whick 
he  had  doomed  to  destruction  ! 

"  Such  blasphemy  this,  as,  one  would  think,  might  m;ike  the  ears 
©f  a  Christian  to  tingle  !  But  there  is  yet  more  behind  ;  for,  just 
as  it  honours  the  Son,  so  doth  this  doctrine  honour  the  Fatlu;r.  It 
destroys  all  his  attributes  at  once  :  it  overturns  both  bis  justice, 
mercy,  and  truth.  Yes,  it  represents  the  Most  Holy  God  us  worse 
than  the  devil  :  as  more  false,  more  cruel,  and  more  unjust.  More 
false,  because  the  devil,  liar  as  he  is,  hath  never  said  he  willetli  all 
mankind  to  be  saved  ;  more  unjust,  because  the  devil  cannot,  if  he 
would,  be  guilty  of  such  injustice  as  you  ascribe  to  God,  when  you 
say,  that  God  condemned  millions  of  souls  to  everlasting  fire,  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels,  for  continuing  in  sin,  which,  for 
want  of  that  grace  he  will  not  give  them,  tliey  cannot  avoid  :  and 
more  cruel,  because  that  unhappy  spirit  '  seeketh  rest,  and  hndeth 
none,'  so  that  his  own  restless  misery  is  a  kind  of  teni|)tation  to  him 
to  tempt  others.  But  God  '  restetb  in  his  high  and  holy  place  ;'  so 
that  to  suppose  him  out  of  his  mere  motion,  of  his  pure  will  and 
pleasure,  happy  as  he  is,  to  doom  his  creatures,  whether  they  will 
©r  not,  to  endless  misery,  is  to  impute  such  cruelly  to  him,  as  we 
cannot  impute  even  to  the  great  enemy  of  God  and  man.  It  is  to 
represent  the  Most  High  God  (he  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him 
hear  I)  as  more  cruel,  false,  and  unjust  than  the  dfvil ! 

"  This  is  the  blasphemy  clearly  contained  in  the  horrible  decree 
•f  Predestination.  And  here  I  tix  my  foot.  On  this  1  join  issue 
with  every  asserter  of  it.  You  represent  God  as  worse  than  the 
devil  ;  more  false,  more  cruel,  more  unjust.  But  you  say,  you  will 
prove  it  by  scripture.  Hold  !  What  will  you  prove  by  scripture  ? 
that  God  is  worse  than  the  devil  ?  It  cannot  be.  Whatever  that 
scripture  proves,  it  never  proves  this  :  whatever  be  its  true  mean- 
ing, it  cannot  mean  this.  Do  you  ask  what  is  its  true  meaning  then  ? 
If  I  say,  1  know  not,  you  have  gained  nothing  ;  for  there  are  many 
scriptures,  the  true  sense  whereof  neither  you  nor  I  shall  know, 
till  death  is  swaUowed  up  in  victory.  But  this  1  know,  better  it 
were  to  say  it  had  no  sense  at  all,  than  to  say  it  had  such  a  sense  as 
this  It  cannot  mean,  whatever  it  mean  beside,  that  the  God  of  truth 
is  a  liar.  Let  it  mean  what  it  will,  it  cannot  mean  that  the  Judge 
of  all  the  world  is  unjust.  No  scripture  can  mean  that  God  is  not  love, 
•r  that  his  mercy  is  not  over  all  his  works  :  that  is,  whatever  it  prove 
fceside,  no  scripture  can  prove  Predestination. 

"  This  is  the  blasphemy  for  which  I  abhor  the  doctrine  of  Pre- 
destination ;  a  doctrine,  upon  the  supposition  of  which,  if  one  could 
possibly  suppose  it  for  a  moment,  call  it  election,  reprobation,  or 
what  you  please,  (for  all  comes  to  the  same  thing,)  one  might  say  t» 
our  adversary  the  devil,  '  Thou  fool,  why  dost  thou  roar  about  any 
longer  ?  Thy  lying  in  wait  for  souls  is  as  needless  and  useless  as 
our  preaching. — Hearest  thou  not,  that  God  hath  taken  thy  work  out 
of  thy  hands,  and  that  he  doth  it  more  effectually  ?  Thou,  with  all 
thy  principalities  and  powers,  canst  only  so  assault  that  we  may  re- 
sist thee  ;  but  he  can  irresistibly  destroy  both  body  and  soul  in  hell! 
Thou  canst  only  entice  ;  but  his  unchangeable  decree  to  leave  thou- 
i.ands  of  souls  iu  death,  compels  them  to  coutinue  in  sia,  till  the/ 
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drop  into  everlasting  burnings.  Thou  temptest  :  he  tbrceth  us  to  he 
damned,  for  we  cannot  resist  his  will.  Thou  fool !  why  goest  thou 
about  any  longer,  seeking  whom  thou  mayest  devour  ?  Hearest  thou 
not  that  God  is  the  devouring  lion,  the  destroyer  of  souls,  the  mur- 
derer of  men  ?  Moloch  caused  only  children  to  pass  through  the 
fire,  and  that  fire  was  soon  quenched  ;  or,  the  corruptible  body  be- 
ing consumed,  its  torments  were  at  an  end  ;  but  God,  thou  art  told, 
by  his  eternal  decree,  fixed  betore  they  had  done  good  or  evil, 
causes  not  only  children  of  a  span  long,  but  the  parents  also,  to  pass 
through  the  fire  of  hell  ;  that  fire  which  never  shall  be  quenched  : 
and  the  body  which  is  cast  thereinto,  being  now  incorruptible  and 
immortal,  will  be  ever  consuming  and  never  consumed  ;  but  the 
smoke  of  their  torment,  because  it  is  Goii's  good  pleasure,  ascend- 
eth  up  for  ever. 

"  Oh,  how  would  the  enemy  of  God  and  man  rejoice  to  hear  these 
things  were  so  !  How  would  he  cry  aloud,  and  spare  not  !  How' 
would  he  lift  up  his  voice,  and  say.  To  your  tents,  O  Israel  !  flee 
from  the  face  of  this  God,  or  ye  shall  utterly  perish;  But  whither 
will  ye  flee  !  Into  heaven  ?  He  is  there.  Down  to  hell  ?  He  is 
there  also.  Ye  cannot  flee  from  an  omnipresent,  almighty  tyrant. 
And  whether  ye  flee  or  stay,  I  call  heaven,  his  throne,  and  earth, 
his  footstool,  to  witness  against  you  :  ye  shall  perish,  ye  shall  die 
eternally  !  Sing,  O  hell,  and  rejoice,  ye  that  are  under  the  earth  ! 
for  God,  even  the  mighty  God,  hath  spoken,  and  devoted  to  death 
thousands  of  souls,  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  unto  the  going  down 
thereof.  Here,  O  death,  is  thy  sting  !  They  shall  not,  cannot 
escape,  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it.  Here,  O  grave, 
is  thy  victory  I  Nations  yet  unborn,  or  ever  they  have  done  good 
or  evil,  are  doomed  never  to  see  the  light  of  life,  but  thou  shalt 
gnaw  upon  them  tor  ever  and  ever.  Let  all  those  morning  stars 
sing  together,  who  fell  with  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  !  Let  all 
the^'soas  of  hell  shout  for  joy  ;  for  the  decree  is  past,  and  who  shall 
annul  it  ? 

"  Yes  !  the  decree  is  past ;  and  so  it  was  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world.  But  what  decree  ?  Even  this  :  '  I  will  set  before  the 
sons  of  men  life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing  ;'  and  '  the  soul 
that  chooseth  life  shall  live,  as  the  soul  that  chooseth  death  die.' 
This  decree,  svhereby  whom  God  '  did  foreknow,  he  did  predesti- 
nate,'was  indeed  from  everlasting;  this,  whereby  all  ,who  suller 
Christ  to  make  them  alive,  are  '  elect  according  to  the  foreknow- 
ledge of  God,'  now  standeth  fast,  even  as  the  ntoon,  and  the  faith- 
ful witness  in  heaven  ;  and  when  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away, 
yet  this  shall  not  pass  away,  for  it  is  as  unchangeable  and  eternal  as 
the  being  of  God  that  gave  it.  This  decree  yields  the  strongest 
encouragement  to  abound  iu  all  good  works,  and  in  all  holiness  : 
and  it  is  a  well-spring  of  joy,  of  happiness  also,  to  our  great  and 
endless  comfort.  This  is  worthy  of  God,  It  is  every  way  con- 
sistent  with  the  perfection  of  his  nature.  It  gives  us  the  noblest 
view  both  of  his  justice,  mercy,  and  truth.  To  this  agrees  the 
whole  scope  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  as  well  as  all  the  parts 
thereof.  To  this  Moses  and  all  the  prophets  bear  witness  ;  and  our 
blessed  Lord,  and  all  his  apostles.    Thus  Moses,  iu  the  name  of  the 
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Lord,  '  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  against  you  lliis  day,  that 
I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death,  blessinsj  and  cursing',  iherclbre 
choose  life,  that  thou  and  thy  seed  may  live.'  'i'hus  Kzeluei  (to 
cite  one  prophet  for  all,)  '  The  soul  that  siiineth,  it  shall  die  ;  the 
son  shall  not  bear  (eternally)  the  iniquity  of  the  father.  The 
righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  hirn,  and  the  *vir.ked- 
ness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him.'  'I'hus  our  blessed  Lord,  '  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  to  me  and  drink  !'  Thus  his  great 
apostle  St.  Paul, '  God  commandeth  all  men.  every  >vherc,  to  re- 
pent.' All  men,  every  Zi-herr ;  every  man,  in  every  place,  without 
any  exception,  eitiier  of  place  or  person.  Thus  St.  James,  '  If  any 
of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men 
liberally,  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given  him!'  Thus  St. 
Peter,  '  The  Lord  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but  that  all 
should  come  to  repentance  '  And  thus  St.  John,  '  if  any  man  sio. 
we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father  ;  and  he  is  the  propitiation 
for  our  sins  ;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.' 

"  O  hear  ye  this,  ye  that  forget  God  !  ye  cannot  charge  your  death 
upon  him.  '  Have  I  any  pleasure  at  ;;ll  that  the  wicked  should  die  ? 
saith  the  Lord  God.  Repeat  and  turn  from  all  your  transgressions, 
so  iniquity  shall  not  be  your  ruin.  Cast  away  from  you  all  your 
transgressions,  whereby  ye  have  transgressed  ;  for  why  will  ye 
die,  O  house  of  Israel  ?  For  1  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him 
that  dieth,  saith  the  Lord  God.  VVheretore,  turn  yourselves,  and 
live  ye.' — '  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  f  have  no  pleasure  in  the 
death  of  the  wicked.  Turn  ye,  turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways  ;  for  why 
will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel  V  " 

A  history  of  Wesley's  lite  would  be  imperfect,  unless  it  contained 
this  memorable  passage, — the  most  remarkable  and  the  mo~t  jxiwer- 
ful  in  all  his  works.  It  exasperated,  beyond  measure,  those  who,  in 
their  own  conceit,  had  taken  out  their  patent  of  election,  and  con- 
sidered themselves,  in  Mr.  Toplady's  language,  (himself  one  of  the 
number,)  as  "  kings  incog.,  travelling,  disguised  like  pilgrims,  to 
their  dominions  above."  Even  temperate  Calvinists  vvere  shocked, 
and  have  said,  that  Mr.  Wesley's  "  horrid  appeal  to  all  tiie  devils  in 
hell  gave  a  sort  of  infernal  tone  to  tlie  controversy."  It  is,  indeed, 
in  a  tremendous  strain  of  eloqtience,  and  shows  with  what  indigna- 
tion the  preacher,  in  bis  zeal  for  God,  and  in  his  love  for  his  fellow 
creatures,  regarded  a  doctrine  so  injurious  to  both.  In  an  evil  hour 
did  the  restless  mind  of  man  devise  for  itself  the  perilous  question 
of  fatalism  ;  aii(i  in  a  more  unhappy  one,  was  it  introduced  into 
Christian  theology.  The  fathers  ot  our  church  perceived  the  dan- 
ger on  both  sides,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  the  golden  mean.  "  AH 
men,"  said  they,  "  be  to  be  monished,  and  chiefly  preachers,  that, 
io  this  high  m.itter,  they,  looking  on  both  sides,  so  attemper  and 
moderate  themselves,  that  neither  they  so  preach  the  grace  of  God, 
that  they  take  away  thereby  free-uill,  nor,  on  the  other  side,  so  ex- 
tol free-will,  that  injury  be  done  to  the  grace  ofGod."  .\nC  in  llie 
directions  for  preachers,  which  were  set  lorth  in  the  latter  years  of 
James  I.,  it  was  enjoined,  "  ihat  no  preacher,  of  what  title  so.-'ver, 
untler  the  degree  of  a  bishop  or  dean  at  the  lea*t,  should,  tVotn 
thenceforth,  presume  to  preach,  in  any  popular  auditorv,  deep  point!- 
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ef  predestination,  election,  reprobation,  or  of  the  universality,  effi- 
cacy, resistibility,  or  irresistibility  of  God's  grace  ;  but  leave  those 
themes  rather  to  be  handled  by  learned  men,  and  that  moderately 
and  modestly,  by  way  of  use  and  application,  rather  than  by  way  of 
positive  doctrines,  being  titter  for  the  schools  than  for  simple  audi- 
tories."— The  puritans  exclaimed  against  this  prohibition,  whereby, 
they  said,  man  made  that  the  forbidden  fruit,  which  God  appointed 
for  the  tree  of  life.  But,  upon  this  point,  even  the  popes  them- 
selves, in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  were  not  able  to  impose 
silence. 

Wesley  had  once  a  whimsical  proof  of  the  horror  with  which  the 
high-flying  Calvinists  regarded  him.  One  afternoon,  on  the  road 
from  Newport-Pagnel  to  Northampton,  "  I  overtook,"  says  he,  "  a 
serious  man,  with  whom  1  immediately  fell  into  conversation.  He 
presently  gave  me  to  know  what  his  opinions  were  ;  therefore  I  said 
nothing  to  contradict  them.  But  that  did  not  content  him  ;  he  was 
quite  uneasy  to  know  whether  1  lield  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees  as 
he  did  :  but  I  told  him,  over  and  over,  we  had  better  keep  to  prac- 
tical things,  lest  we  should  be  angry  at  one  another.  And  so  we  did 
for  two  miles,  till  he  caught  me  unawares,  and  dragged  me  into  the 
dispute  before  1  knew  where  I  was.  He  then  grew  warmer  and 
warmer,  told  me  I  was  rotten  at  heart,  and  supposed  I  was  one  of 
John  Wesley's  followers.  I  told  him  '  no,  1  am  John  Wesley  him- 
self!'    Upon  which, 

Tmproruum  aspris  veluti  'jui  seiid'tus  tmguem 
Prissit, 

he  would  gladly  have  run  away  outright ;  but  being  the  better 
mounted  of  the  two,  I  kept  close  to  his  side,  and  endeavoured  to 
show  him  his  heart,  till  we  came  into  the  street  of  Northampton." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Wesley's  clekical  coadjutors. — mr.  grimshaw. — dr.  coke. 

THE    GREEK    BISHOP. WESLEy's    CREDULITY. 

A  FEW  years  before  this  final  and  irreparable  breach  with  the 
Calvinists,  Wesley  had  attempted  to  form  an  open  and  active  union 
between  all  such  clergymen  as  have  more  recently  arrogated  to 
themselves  the  appellation  of  Evangelical,  or  Gospel  ministers. 
With  this  hope  he  sent  round  a  circular  letter,  to  some  fifty  ministers 
of  the  Church  of  England,  wherein  he  proposed  that,  leaving  free 
the  disputable  points  of  predestination  on  one  side,  and  perfection  on 
the  other  ;  laying  no  stress  upon  expressions,  and  binding  them- 
selves to  no  peculiar  discipline,  but  some  remaining  quite  regular* 
others  quite  irregular;  and  others,  again,  partly  the  one  and  partly 
the  other,  they  should  think  and  speak  kindly  of  each  other,  form, 
as  it  were,  a  defensive  league,  and  each  help  the  other  on  in  his 
Tfork,  aad  enlarge  his  influence  by  all  rightful  means,     if  any  thing 
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more  were  meant  by  this  than  that  each  should  occasionally  acconi- 
raodate  the- others  with  his  pul[)it,  and  that  they  should  countenance 
his  itinerant  lay  preachers,  the  meaning  is  not  obvious.  On  this 
occasion,  also,  Mr.  Wesley  looked  for  an  omen,  and  relate.*,  with 
evident  complacency,  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  that,  one  of  his  friends 
having  objected  to  him  the  impossibility  of  eflecting  such  a  union, 
he  went  up  stairs,  and,  after  a  little  prayer,  opened  Kenipis  on  these 
words:  Expecta  Doininuin ;  virililcr  age  ;  noli  dij/idcre  ;  noli  dis- 
cedere ;  sed  corpus  et  animam  expone  constanter  pro  gloria  Dei. 

The  greater  part  of  the  methodizing  clergy  adhered  to  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon's party  in  the  dispute.  Among  those  who  remained  attach- 
ed to  Mr.  Wesley,  Vincent  Perronet,  the  vicar  of  Shoreham,  was  one 
who  was,  either  by  birth  or  extraction,  a  Swiss,  and  who,  in  the  Ro- 
mish church,  would  have  been  beatified  or  canonized,  for  what,  in 
mystical  language,  would  be  called  his  rapts,  as  well  as  for  the  uni- 
form piety  of  his  life.  W^illiam  Grimshavv,  who  held  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Haworth,  in  one  of  the  wildest  parts  of  the  West  Hiding 
was  a  more  active  associate.  In  his  unconverted  state,  this  person 
was  certainly  insane  ;  and,  had  he  given  utterance  at  that  time  to 
the  monstrous  and  horrible  imaginations,  which  he  afterwards  reveal- 
ed to  his  spiritual  friends,  he  would  deservedly  have  been  sent  to 
Bedlam.  His  change  of  mind,  which  was  not  till  he  had  been  ten 
years  in  holy  orders,  was  preceded  by  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  mi- 
raculous impression  upon  his  senses,  and  which  may  possibly  have 
been  anelectrical*  or  galvanic  effect:  and,  in  the  course  of  his  mi- 
nistry, he  was  favoured  with  a  vision  in  a  trance  ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
mistook!  delirium  for  reality.  He  became,  however,  a  very  zeal- 
ous parish  priest  ;  and  his  oddities,  which  procured  him  the  name  of 
31ad  Grimshaw,  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  very  useful  among  a 
set  of  parishioners,  who  are  said  to  have  been  as  wild  as  the  bleak 
barren  country  which  they  inhabited,  and  to  have  had  little  more 
sense  of  religion  than  their  cattle. 

The  parish  contained  four  hamlets,  in  each  of  which  he  made  it  a 
rule  to  preach  three  times  a  month,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  old 
and  infirm,  but  chiefly  for  those  who  scarcely  ever  attended  the 
church  because  of  the  distance.  As  he  found  that  people  were  will- 
ing to  hear  him,  he  extended  hi«  jireaching  into  his  neighbour's  pa- 
rishes, without  troubling  himself  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  minister, 
or  caring  whether  he  liked  it  or  not.  In  this  way  he  established  two 
circuits  of  his  own,  which  he  went  round  every  fortnight  :  in  the 
more  populous,  he  preached  from  four-and-twenty  to  thirty  times  in 
the  week  ;  and,  in  the  other,  about  half  as  often,  wherefore  he  call- 
ed this  his  idle  week.  While  he  was  at  home  he  had  a  morning 
!iieeting  for  prayer  and  exhortation  at  his  own  house,  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  summer,  and  at  six  in    winter.     At  church  he   would  stop 

*  Mr.  Joseph  Williams,  of  KiciderminstGr,  relates  tlic  fact  from  firimshaw's  own  testimony.  "  At 
la?t  the  time  of  his  ikliverancecainc.  At  the  house  of  one  ofliis  fronds  he  lavs  his  hand  on  a  book, 
and  opens  it  with  his  fuce  towards  a  pewter  shelf.  Instantly  his  face  is  .saluted  with  an  unrom- 
Dion  flash  of  heat.  lie  turns  to  the  title-page,  and  finds  it  to  be  Dr.  Owen  on.Itistifii-.iliun.  Inime-. 
<tiately  he  is  surprised  with  such  another  liash.  Ho  burrows  tlve  book,  studies  it,  is  led  into  (iudV 
method  of  justifying  the  ungodly,  hath  a  new  heart  giveu  him,  and  now,  behold,  bcprayelh  :' 

t  The  ease  seems  to  have  been  an  apoplectic  alTection  of  the  slightest  kind  :  the  detail  may  be  «o«i 
in  his  life  by  Mr.  Myles(p.  M.)  as  given  by  himself  to  Mr.  Williams,  of  Kidilerminslrr.  .\  niori-  it- 
markaJjle  case  of  the  same  kind  is  noticed  in  the  Quarleily  Kevlew.  vol.  x,  pp.  HT,  liR. 
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in  the  midst  of  the  prayers,  if  he  saw  anj-  person  inattentire,  and  re- 
buke the  offender  ;  and,  while  the  psalms  were  sin<i;i[i^'' before  ser- 
mon, he  would  go  out  to  see  if  any  persons  were  idling  in  the  church- 
yard, or  in  the  street,  or  in  the  alehouses,  and  drive  as  many  ns  he 
couid  find  into  the  church  before  him.  These  were  not  the  only  means 
which  he  used  for  bringing  his  parishionerii  into  order.     Having  ta- 
ken up  the  dismal  puritonical  notion,  that  it  is  sinful  to  walk  in  the 
fields  for  recreation  on  the  Sabbath  day,  he  would  set  out  himself,  in 
order  to  reprove  such  persons  as  he  detected  in  the  fact.     This  odd 
humour  led  him  also,  like  the  Caiiph  Haroun  Alraschid,  in  the  Ara- 
bian Tales,  to  go  out  in  disguise,  and  see  in  what  manner  his  instruc- 
tions  were  observed,  ^.nd  how  far  the  people  were  in  reality,  what 
they  made  themselves  appear  to  him.     Thus  he  went  to  the  door  of 
u  great  professor  of  charity,  and  begged  a  night's  lodging,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  poor  man,    and   was  turned   away  with   abuse.     And    he 
teased  a  purblind  woman  by  touching  her   repeatedly  with  a  stick, 
like  a  mischievous  boy,  till,  taking  him  for  one,  and  finding  threats 
insufficient,  she  gave  her  tongue   the   reins,  and  began   to  swear.— 
Neither  of  these  were  foir  trials  :   but  discretion  was   no   part  of  his 
character.     Such,   hoxvever,  was  the  eifect  which  he  produced   by 
his  zeal,  his  vigil mce,  and  his  real  worth,  thai  a  man  who,  being  on 
his  way  for  a  midwife  one  Sunday,  wanted  his  horse  shod  in  the  vil- 
lage, could  not  prevail  upon  the  blacksmith  to  do  the  job,  till  they  had 
gone  together  to  Mr.  Grimshaw,  and  he  had  granted  permisHon,  be- 
ing satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  the  case.     And  it  was  believed  long 
after  his  death,  that  he  had  put  a  stop  to  the  races  at  Haworth  by 
his  prayers,  because  when  he  had  often  and  vainly  attempted  to  dis- 
suade the  people  from  subscribing  and  promoting  these  meetings,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  publicans,  he  prayed  at  length  that  the  Lord  would 
be  pleased  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil  proceedings    in   his  own  way,  a 
heavy  rain  during  the  whole  three  days  spoiled  the  sport,  and,  after 
that  time,  the  mischievous  custom  was  not  revived. 

Grimshaw  entered  entirely  into  Mr.  Wesley's  views,  acted  as  assis- 
tant in  the  circuit  wherein  he  resided,  and  attended  the  Conference 
every  third  year,  when  it  was  held  at  Leeds.  When  Whitefield  or 
"Wesley  came  to  visit  him,  a  scaffold  was  erected  for  them  in  the 
ehurchyard,  the  church  not  being  large  enough  to  hold  the  con- 
course that  assembled.  Prayers,  therefore,  were  read  in  the 
church,  the  preaching  was  in  the  open  air,  and  the  sacrament  was 
afterwards  administered  to  successive  congregations,  one  church  iuU 
after  another.  Whitefield  liappened,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  to  speak 
as  if  he  believed  his  hearers  had  profited  much  by  the  exertions  of  the 
faithful  pa'tor  who  had  so  long  laboured  among  them  :  but  Grimshaw 
stood  up,  and  interrupted  him  immediately,  saying,  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  Ob,  Sir,  for  God's  sake  do  not  speak  so  !  I  pray  you,  do  not  flatter 
thera  :  I  fear  the  greater  part  of  them  are  going  to  hell  with  their  eyes 
open."  liis  admiration  of  the  itinerants  was  very  great  ;  his  house  was 
their  home,  they  preached  in  his  kitchen,  and  he  always  gave  notice  at 
Vhurch  when  this  was  to  be  ;  and,  that  their  flock  might  not  be  scatter- 
ed after  his  death,  when  a  more  regular  and  less  zealous  minister 
should  succeed  him,  he  built  a  chapel  and  dwelling-house  at  his  own 
expense,  and  settled  it  upon  the  Methodist  plan.     He  not  only  re- 
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eeived  the  preachers  as  his  guests,  but  as  many  visiters  as  liis  house 
would  fiold  ;  giving  up  his  own  bed,  and  sleeping,',  unluiown  to  them, 
in  the  hajlof't.  No  olJice  appeared  to  him  too  humble  on  such  occa- 
sions,—no  mark  of  respect  too  ureat  for  a  successful  preacher  of 
the  Gospel.  He  was  once  i'ound  cleaning  the  boots  of  an  itinerant ; 
once  he  embraced  a  preach<^r  aftej-  his  sermon,  and  said,  "  tl.o  Lord 
bless  thee,  Ben,  this  is  worth  a  hundred  of  my  sermons  !"  and  he  fell 
down  before  another,  saying,  he  was  not  worthy  to  stand  in  his  pre- 
sence. The  only  son  of  this  singular  man  was  educated  at  Kings- 
wood,  and  became  a  drunkard,  "  notwithstanding  he  had  been  favour- 
ed witii  a  religious  education,"  says  his  fillier's  biograplier,  "  and 
had  been  prayed  for  byeome  of  the  holiest  men  in  the  land."  The 
severe  and  injudicious  system  under  which  he  had  suffered  at  school, 
and  the  eccentricities  which  he  had  seen  at  home,  may  easily  explain 
the  wonder.  The  poor  fellow,  however,  had  a  sense  of  hi.i  own 
worlhlessness  and  degeneracy  ;  and  when  he  was  riding  home,  in  a 
stale  of  intoxication,  would  sometimes  say  to  his  horse,  tl  e  one  which 
Grimshaw  had  ridden  upon  his  circuits,  "  Once  thou  carried  a  saint, 
but  now  thou  carriest  a  devil."  Disease  and  strong  pain,  the  bitter 
consequences  of  his  course  of  life,  brought  him  to  repentance  and 
to  the  grave  ;  and  some  of  his  last  words  were,  "  what  will  my  fa- 
ther say,  when  he  sees  that  I  am  got  to  heaven  !" 

Of  the  few  clergymen  who  entered  into  Mr.  Wesley's  views,  and 
heartily  co-operated  with  him,  Mr.  Grimshaw  was  the  most  eccen- 
tric ;  Mr.  Fletcher  the  most  remarkable  for  intellectual  powers  ; 
the  one  who  entered  most  entirely  into  the  affairs  of  the  Society  was 
Thomas  Coke.  This  person,  who  held  so  distinguished  a  place 
among  the  Methodists,  and  by  whose  unwearied  zeal,  and  indefati- 
gable exertions,  that  spirit,  which  Mr.  Wesley  had  kindled  in  Eng- 
land, was  extended  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,  was  born  at 
Brecknock,  in  the  year  1747,  the  only  child  of  re«i)ectable  and 
wealthy  parents.  The  flUher  died  during  his  childhood,  and  the 
youth,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  was  entered  as  a  gentleman  com- 
moner at  Jesus'  College,  Oxford.  He  escaped  from  the  university 
with  fewer  vices  than  in  those  days  were  generally  contracted  there  ; 
but  he  brought  away  a  taint  of  that  philosophical  infidelity  which 
was  then  beginning  to  infect  half-learned  men.  The  works  of  Bi- 
shop Sherlock  reclaimed  him  :  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  be- 
ing in  expectation  of  some  considerable  preferment,  took  out  his  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws.  The  disappointment  which  he  ex[)crienced 
from  certain  persons  in  power,  to  whom  he  had  looked  as  patrons, 
was  of  little  consequence  to  him,  being  possessed  of  a  fair  pitrimony. 
He  accepted  the  curacy  of  South-Petherton,  in  Somersetshire,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  othce  with  more  than  ordinary  zeal. 
His  preaching  soon  filled  the  church  ;  more  room  was  wanting  for  the 
congregation  ;  and,  as  the  vestry  would  not  be  persuaded  to  erect  a 
gallery,  he  built  one  at  his  own  expense.  This,  and  the  style  of  hi'S 
discourses,  raised  a  suspicion  that  he  was  inclined  to  Metliodism. 
The  growing  inclination  was  strengthened  by  conversation  xvith 
Maxfield,  who  happened  then  to  be  residing  in  the  neighI)oiirI)ood, 
and  confirmed  by  the   perusal  of  *Alleine's  Alarum   to  the  Uncon- 

*  "  Al.ooli,  which  multitudes  will  have  cause  for  ever  to  be  thankful  fi>r,"  says  Calamy.    "  !'• 
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verted.  He  now  preached  extemporaneously,  establishing  evening 
lectures,  and  introduced  hymns  into  the  church  ;  but,  by  thus  going 
on  faster  than  the  parishioners  were  prepared  to  follow,  he  excited 
a  strong  spirit  of  opposition  ;  complaints  against  him  were  preferred 
to  the  bishop  and  to  the  rector  :  the  former  merely  admonished 
him  ;  by  the  latter  he  was  dismissed  in  a  manner  which  seems  to 
have  been  studiously  disrespectful,  before  the  people  publicly,  on 
the  Sabbath  day  :  and  his  enemies  had  the  indecency  to  chime  him 
out  of  the  church.  These  insults  roused  his  Welsh  blood,  and  he  de- 
termined, with  more  spirit  than  prudence,  to  take  his  stand  near  the 
church  on  the  two  following  Sundays,  and  preach  to  the  people 
when  they  came  out,  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  himself,  gratify- 
ing his  adherents,  and  exhorting  his  opponents  to  repentance.  These, 
who  were  probably  the  more  numerous,  were  so  provoked  at  this, 
that  they  collected  stones,  for  the  purpose  of  pelting  him,  on  his  se- 
cond exhibition  ;  and  the  Doctor  would  hardly  have  escaped,  with- 
out some  serious  injury,  if  a  young  lady  and  her  brother,  whom  the 
people  knew  and  respected,  had  not  placed  themselves  one  on  each 
side  of  him.  He  now  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  being  intro- 
duced to  Wesley.  The  latter  soon  came  into  Somersetshire  in  his 
rounds,  and  thus  notices  the  meeting  in  his  Journal :  "  Here  I  found 
a  clergyman,  Dr.  Coke,  late  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Jesus'  Col- 
lege in  Oxford,  who  came  twenty  miles  on  purpose  to  meet  me.  I 
Lad  much  conversation  with  him  ;  and  a  union  then  began,  which, 
I  trust,  shall  never  end." 

This  was  in  the  year  1776.  Dr.  Coke  immediately  became  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  society,  and  was  soon  regarded  as  the  most 
efficient  of  all  Mr.  Wesley's  fellow  labourers.  Having  wholly  given 
himself  up  to  the  Connexion,  the  second  place  in  it  was  naturally  as- 
signed to  him  ;  no  other  of  its  active  members  was  possessed  of  equal 
fortune  and  rank  in  society  ;  and  all  that  he  had,  his  fortune,  to 
every  shilling,  and  his  life,  to  every  minute  that  could  be  employed 
in  active  exertions,  were  devoted  to  its  interests.  He  was  now  con- 
sidered as  Mr.  Wesley's  more  immediate  representative  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  being  stationed,  like  the  other  preachers,  in  a  circuit,  he 
travelled,  like  Mr.  Wesley,  as  a  general  inspector,  wherever  his 
presence  was  thought  needful.  In  Ireland,  more  particularly,  he  vi- 
sited the  Societies  alternately  with  Mr.  Wesley,  so  that  an  annual 
visitation  was  always  made.  Before  Mr.  Wesley  became  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Coke,  Mr.  Fletcher  had  been  looked  to  as  the  fittest  per- 
son to  act  as  his  coadjutor,  and  succeed  to  as  much  of  his  authority 
as  could  be  deputed  to  any  successor.  But  Mr.  Fletcher  shrunk 
from  the  invidious  distinction,  and  from  the  difficulties  of  the  task: 
he  had  found  his  place,  and  knew  where  he  could  be  most  usefully 
employed  for  others,  and  most  happily  for  himself. 

The  want  of  clerical  assistants  had  been  severely  felt  by  Wesley. 
Notwithstanding  his  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  hu 
desire  not  only  to  continue  in  union  with  it  himself,  but  to  preserve 

book  in  the  English  tonpue  (the  Bible  excepted)  can  equal  it  for  the  number  that  hath  been  disper- 
sed :  for  lliore  have  been  20,000  of  them  primed  and  sold  under  the  title  of  the  Call,  or  Alarum  to  the 
Unconverted,  in  8vo.  or  12mo.;  and  50,000  of  the  same  book  have  been  sold  under  the  title  otmr. 
Sure  (iuide  to  Uaaveu,  30,000  of  wliich  were  at  one  iropression."'— AceouOt  of  the  Ejected  ittimsters, 
raU  ii.  577. 
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his  people  from  forming  a  schism,  the  tendency  to  separation  boc.ime 
every  year  more  apparent,  from  various  causes,  of  which  some  were 
incidental,  but  others  arose  inevitably  from  the  sy>.tpm  which  he 
had  established.  A  hostile  feeling  toward  the  church  was  rctaiiieii 
by  the  dissenters  who  united  themselves  to  the  Methodists  :  these 
proselytes  were  not  numerous,  but  they  leavened  the  society.  It  is 
likely  too,  that,  as  Methodism  began  to  assume  consistency  and  im- 
portance, just  at  the  time  when  the  Nonjurors  were  on  the  point  of 
dissolution,  a  considerable  proportion  of  that  party  would  rather  ally 
themselves  with  it,  than  with  the  sectarians  or  the  Establishment  ; 
and  these  persons  also  would  bring  with  them  an  unlavoinablo  di-^po- 
sitioa  towards  the  church.  But  the  main  cause  is  obviously  to  ba 
found  in  the  growing  influence  of  the  lay  preachers,  their  jealou«y 
of  the  few  clergymen  who  acted  with  them,  their  natural  desire  of 
placing  themselves  upon  a  level  with  the  ministers  of  other  denomi- 
nations, and  the  disrespect  with  which  the  Establishment  began  to 
be  regarded  by  most  of  those  persons  who  preferred  the  preaciiing 
at  the  chapel  to  that  in  the  church.  And  though  Wesley  often  and 
earnestly  warned  them  against  this,  neither  his  language  nor  Ids  con- 
duct were  at  all  times  consistent.  In  controversy,  and  In  self-de- 
fence, he  was  sometimes  led  to  speak  of  the  unworthy  ministers  of 
the  Establishment  in  terms  of  indignation,  not  considering  that  his  re- 
marks would  be  generally  applied  by  many  of  his  followera. 

The  growing  desire  of  the  itinerants  to  raise  themselves  in  rank, 
and  of  the  societies  to  have  the  sacrament  administered  by  their  own 
preachers,  induced  Wesley,  who,  in  the  continual  bustle  of  his  life, 
sometimes  acted  without  due  consideration,  to  take  the  strange  means 
of  obtaining  orders  for  some  of  his  lay  assistants  from  a  Greek,  who 
called  himself  Erasmus,  and  appeared  in  London  with  the  title  of 
Bishop  of  Arcadia.  This  measure  was,  in  every  point  of  view,  in- 
judicious. Charles  was  decidedly  hostile  to  it,  and  would  never  al- 
low the  preachers  who  had  been  thus  ordained  to  assist  him  at  the 
communion  table.  Staniforth  was  one  ;  and  he  found  it  so  invidious 
among  his  colleagues,  that  he  never  thought  proper  to  exercise  the 
ministerial  functions.  On  the  other  hand,  some,  both  of  the  local 
and  itinerant  preachers,  coveted  the  distinction,  and  prevailed  upon 
the  obliging  bishop  to  lay  his  hands  upon  them,  without  Mr.  Wesley's 
consent.  Displeased  at  this  disregard  of  his  authority,  he  acted  with 
his  wonted  decision,  and  at  once  excluded  from  the  Connexion  those 
who  would  not  forego  the  powers  with  which  they  supposed  them- 
selves to  be  invested.     It  was  doubtful  whether  this  Erasmus*  was 

*  Toplady  saw  a  certificate  given  by  this  vasrsnt,  as  he  calls  him,  tr>  the  persons  whom  he  pre- 
tended to  ordain.  It  confinned  him  in  his  opinion  Iliat  the  man  was  an  inijioslor,  because  il  was 
written,  not  in  the  modern  Greek,  but  in  the  ancient,  and  of  a  very  moan  sort.  This  is  the  transla- 
tion: "  Our  measure  from  the  grace,  gift,  and  power  of  the  all-lioly  and  life-civin";  Spirit,  civen  by 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  to  his  divine  and  holy  apo5lles,  to  ordain  sub-deacons  and  deacons,  niul 
also  to  advance  to  the  dignity  of  a  priest!  Of  this  frrace,  which  hath  descended  to  our  humility,  I 
have  ordained  sub-deacon  and  deacon,  at  Snow  fields  Chapel,  on  the  19lh  day  of  Nov.  1761,  and  at 
West-street  Chapel,  on  the  24th  day  of  the  same  month,  priest,  the  llev.  Mr.  W.  C,  according  In  the 
rules  of  the  holy  apostles  and  of  ourfaitli.  Moreover,  I  have  given  to  him  power  to  minister  and 
teach,  in  all  the  world,  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  no  one  forbidding  him  in  the  ch'.irch  of  (lod. 
Wherefore,  for  that  very  purpose,  I  have  made  this  present  li'tter  of  recommendation  from  our 
humility,  ajid  have  given  it  to  Oie  ordained  Mr.  W.  V.  for  his  certificate  and  security. 
"Given  and  written  at  London,  in  Britain,  .Nov.  21,  1764. 

'•tilASMUo,  Uishop  of  Arcadia.'' 

Mr.  Nightingale  says,  that  inquiry  concerning  him  was  made  of  the  jiatriarch  of  timyroa,  asQ 
Mat  it  appeared  he  really  was  Bishop  of  Arcadia,  io  Crete. 
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what  he  pretended  to  be  ;  and  the  whole  transaction  gave  VVesley'a 
enemies  an  opportunity  of  attacking  him,  which  they  did'not  fail  to 
use.  They  charged  him  with  having  violated  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
by  thus  inducing  a  foreign  prehite  to  exercise  acts  of  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  within  this  realm  ;  and  they  alleged  that  he  had  even 
pressed  the  Greek  to  consecrate  him  a  bishop  also,  that  he  might  then 
ordain  what  ministers  he  pleased.  Erasmus  was  said  to  have  refu- 
sed, because,  according  to  the  canons  of  the  Greek  Church,  more 
than  one  bishop  must  be  present  to  assist  at  the  consecration  of  a 
new  one.  Charles  Wesley  was  even  accused,  in  the  Gospel  Maga- 
zine, of  having  ofl'ered  the  Greek  forty  guineas,  if  he  woulJ  perform 
the  ceremony.  This  is  palpably  false  ;  nothing  can  be  so  incredible 
as  that  Charles  Wesley  would  have  made  such  an  offer,  except  that 
a  bishop  of  Arcadia  in  London  should  have  refused  it.  The  charge 
of  simony  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  purely  calumnious,  in  the  spirit  of  that 
slander  which  the  Gospel  Magazine  breathed  in  all  its  numbers. 
But  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  Wesley  was  willing  to  have 
been  episcopized  upon  this  occasion. 

Both  brothers  retained  the  fancy  of  baptizing  by  immersion,  after 
they  had  outgrown  many  other  eccentricities  ;  and  Wesley  followed 
this  mode  sometimes  in  condescension  to  the  whims  of  others,  when 
he  had  ceased  to  attach  any  importance  to  it,  and  must  have  per- 
ceived the  exceeding  inconvenience  of  the  practice.  One  of  the 
charges  which  the  virulent  Toplady  brought  against  him  was,  that  of 
having  immersed  a  certain  Lydia  Sheppard,  in  a  bathing  tub,  in  a 
cheesemonger's  cellar  in  Spitalfields,  and  holding  her  so  long  under 
water,  while  he  deliberately  pronounced  the  words  of  administration, 
that  she  was  almost  insensible  when  she  was  taken  out.  The  story 
was  related  on  her  own  authority,  which  probably  was  not  the  best 
in  the  world.  But  Wesley's  course  of  life  brought  him  into  contact 
with  persons  under  every  disease  of  mind,  and  in  all  the  interme- 
diate stages  between  madness  and  roguery.  Crazy  people,  indeed, 
found  their  way  to  him  as  commonly  as  they  used  to  do  to  court, 
though  with  less  mischievous  intention.  They  generally  went  in  a 
spirit  of  pure  kindness,  to  enlighten  him,  and  correct  his  errors. 

Two  ignorant  dreamers,  while  the  French  prophets  had  a  party  in 
this  country,  called  upon  him  at  the  Foundry,  saying,  they  were  sent 
from  God  to  inform  him,  that  very  shortly  he  should  be  horn'd  again  ; 
and  they  added,  that  they  would  stay  in  the  house  till  it  was  done, 
unless  he  turned  them  out.  Wesley  knew  how  to  deal  with  such 
prophets  as  these  ;  he  assured  them  that  he  would  not  turn  them 
out,  showed  them  into  the  Society  room,  and  left  them  t<^emselvea. 
"  It  was  tolerably  cold,"'  he  says,  "  and  they  had  neither  meat  nor 
drink."  There,  however,  they  sat  from  morning  till  evening,  theu 
quietly  walked  off,  and  troubled  him  with  their  company  no  more. 

A  woman  came  to  him  one  day,  with  a  message  from  the  Lord, 
she  said,  to  tell  hira  he  was  laying  up  treasures  on  earth,  taking  his 
ease,  and  minding  only  eating  and  drinking.  "  I  told  her,"  says  he, 
"  God  knew  me  better  ;  and,  if  he  had  sent  her,  it  would  have  been 
with  a  more  proper  message."  The  idle  notion,  that  he  was  en- 
riching himself,  prevailed  among  persons  who  might  easily  have 
known  better.     He  received  a  letter  from   the  Board  of  Excise. 
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telling  him  the  commissioners  could  not  doubt  but  that  he  h;id  jdate, 
for  which  he  hrtd  neii;lected  to  mnke  an  entry,  and  requiriuK  liira 
imaiediately  to  make  a  proper  return.  His  answer  was,  •'  Sir,  I 
have  two  silver  tea-!?pooiis  at  London,  and  tvo  at  Bristol  :  this  i*  all 
the  plate  which  I  have  at  present  ;  and  1  shall  not  buy  any  more, 
while  so  many  round  me  want  bread." 

In  the  be>iinning  of  his  career,  Wesley  perceived  that  there  was 
more  danger  of  the  growth  ofinlidelity  than  of  superstition  ;  and  this 
opinion  was  confirmed  by  his  after  experience.  He  discovered,  in 
the  beautiful  vale  of  Lorton,  that  deism  had  found  its  way  into  the 
heiirt  of  the  Cumbrian  mountains  ;  and  near  Manchester  he  tnund, 
what  he  hrtd  never  heard  of  in  England,  a  whole  clan  of  infidel  [jea- 
sanis,  who  had  been  scotfed  and  argued  out  of  their  belief,  by  the 
vulgar  ribaldry  and  impudent  ignorance  of  an  alehouse  keeper.  Of 
the  persons  wtiom  he  met  with  in  this  unhappy  state  of  mind,  some 
"were  contented  to  live  without  God  in  the  world,  and  be  as  the 
beasts  that  perish,  as  if  they  had  succeeded  in  annihilatmg  their  di- 
viner part.  But  others  confessed  the  misery  of  wandering  in  doubt 
and  darkness.  One  who,  having  been  a  zealous  Romanist,  had  cast 
ofi  Popery  and  Christianity  together,  said  to  him,  ■'  1  know  there  is 
a  God,  and  1  believe  him  to  be  the  soul  of  all,  tlie  aninia  mvndi ;  if 
he  be  noi;  rather,  as  I  sometimes  think,  the  To  Ilav  the  whole  coin- 
pages  of  body  and  spirit  every  where  diffused.  But  further  than  this 
i  know  not  ;  all  is  dark  ;  my  thought  is  lost.  Whence  1  came,  I 
know  not ;  nor  what,  nor  why,  1  am  ;  nor  whither  1  am  going.  But 
this  I  know,  I  am  unhappy  ;  I  am  weary  of  life  ;  I  wish  it  were  at 
an  end." 

For  men  in  this  pitiable  state  Wesley  was  an  excellent  physician, 
and  he  had  not  unfrequenlly  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  his  ad- 
vice was  not  given  in  vain.  He  himself  had  gone  througli  this  stage 
of  doubt  in  early  life,  and  has  described  the  perplexity  of  his  mind 
with  great  force  and  feeling.  "  After  carefully  heaping  up,"  he 
says,  "  the  strongest  arguments  which  I  couM  tind  either  in  ancient 
or  modern  authors,  for  the  very  being  of  a  God,  and  (which  is  nearly 
connected  with  it)  the  existence  of  an  invisible  world,  1  have  wan- 
dered up  and  down  musing  with  myself,  what  if  all  these  things  \\  hich 
I  see  around  me,  this  earth  and  heaven,  this  universal  frame,  have 
existed  from,  eternity  ?  W^hat  if  that  melancholy  supposition  of  the 
old  poet  be  the  real  case  ? 

What  if  the  generation  of  men  be  exactly  parallel  with  the  gene- 
ration of  leaves,  if  the  earth  drop  its  successive  inhabi  aiit<,  just 
as  the  tree  drops  its  leaves  ?  What  if  that  saying  of  a  meat  man 
be  really  true,  Post  mortem  nihil  est,  et  ipsa  mors  nihil. — Death 
is  nothing,  and  nothing  is  after  death.  How  am  I  sure  th-it  this 
is  not  the  case  ?  th,it  I  have  not  '  followed  cunningly-devised  fables.'' 
And  I  have  pursued  the  thought  till  there  was  no  spirit  in  me,  and  I 
was  ready  to  choose  strangling  rather  than  life."* 

*  Wesley  introducpd  a  rpmarkable  passage  of  this  kind  in  one  of  his  sermons.  "  The  devil."  said 
he.  "  once  infused  into  my  mind  a  teniptatior.  lliat,  perhaps,  I  did  not  believe  whiit  I  was  |  PMchinsf. 
'  Well,  then,'  said  I,  '  I  will  preach  it  till  I  do'    I3iit,the  UctH  suggested,  '  what  U  it  should  not  b€ 
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Oa  the  other  hand,  there  could  not  be  a  more  dangerous  counsel- 
lor for  persons  with  a  certain  tendency  to  derangement,  for  he  seems 
always  to  have  delighted  to  believe  extraordinary  things  which  he 
ought  to  have  doubted,  and  to  have  encouraged  sallies  of  enthusiasm 
which  be  ought  to  have  repressed.  Thus,  speaking  of  a  lady  who 
exhibited  before  him  her  gift  of  extempore  prayer,  he  says,  "  such 
a  prayer  I  never  heard  before  ;  it  was  perfectly  an  original  ;  odd  and 
unconnected,  made  up  of  disjointed  fragments,  and  yet  like  a  flame 
of  fire  :  every  sentence  went  through  my  heart,  and  I  believe  the 
heart  of  every  one  present.  For  many  months  I  have  found  nothing 
like  it.  It  was  good  far  me  to  be  here."  And  again,  after  a  second 
performance,  he  reasons  upon  the  case,  "  Is  not  this  an  instance  of 
ten  thousand,  of  Gods  choosing  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to 
contound  the  wise  ?  Here  is  one  that  has  not  only  a  weak  natural 
understanding,  but  an  impetuosit}'  of  temper,  bordering  upon  mad- 
ness. And  hence  both  her  sentiments  are  confused,  and  her  expres- 
sions odd  and  indigested  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  more  of  the 
real  power  of  God  attends  these  uncouth  expressions,  than  the  sensi- 
ble discourses  of  even  good  men,  who  have  twenty  times  her  under- 
standing." The  wonder  would  have  ceased,  if  he  had  reflected 
upon  the  state  of  mind  in  the  recipients. 

Here  he  was  the  dupe  of  his  own  devout  emotions,  which,  in  a 
certain  mood,  might  as  well  have  been  excited  by  the  music  of  an 
organ,  or  the  warbling  of  a  sky-lark.  But  he  was  sometimes  imposed 
upon  by  relations  which  were  worthy  to  have  figured  in  the  Acta 
Sanctorum.  One  of  his  preachers  pretended  to  go  through  the 
whole  service  of  the  meeting  in  his  sleep,  exhorting,  singing,  and 
preaching,  and  even  discoursing  with  a  clergyinan,  who  came  in  and 
reasoned  with  him  during^his  exhibition,  and  affecting,  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  know  nothing  of  what  he  had  done  during  the  night.  And 
Wesley  could  believe  this,  and  ask  seriously  by  what  principle  of 
philosophy  it  was  to  be  explained  !  He  believed  also  that  a  young 
woman,  having  received  a  strong  impulse  to  call  sinners  to  repent- 
ance, was  inwardly  told,  that  if  she  would  not  do  it  willingly,  she 
should  do  it  whether  she  would  or  not ;  that  from  that  time  she  be- 
came subject  to  tits,  ic  which  she  always  imagined  herself  to  be 
preaching  ;  and  that  having  cried  out  at  last,  Lord,  I  will  obey  thee, 
I  will  call  sinners  to  repentance,  and  begun  to  preach  in  consequence, 
the  tits  left  her.  In  the  history  of  this  remarkable  man,  nothing  is 
more  remarkable  than  his  voracious  credulity.  He  accredited  and 
repeated  stories  of  apparitions,  and  witchcraft,  and  possession,  so 
silly,  as  well  as  monstrous,  that  they  might  have  nauseated  the 
coarsest  appetite  for  wonder  ;  tliis,  too,  when  the  belief  on  his  part 
was  purely  gratuitous,  and  no  motive  can  be  assigned  for  it,  except 
the  pleasure  of  believing.  The  state  of  mind  is  more  intelligible, 
which  made  him  ascribe  a  supernatural  importance  to  the  incidents 
that  befell  him,  whether  merely  accidental,  or  produced  by  any  effort 

true  ?'  '  Still,'  I  replied, '  I  will  preach  it,  because,  whether  true  or  not.  It  must  be  pleasinjf  to  God, 
by  preparing^  men  belter  for  another  v.orlcl.'  •  But  what  if  theie  bhouid  he  no  other  world  .''re- 
joined the  Enemy.  ■  X  will  g-o  on  preaching  it,'  said  I, '  because  it  is  the  way  to  make  them  better 
and  happier  in  this.'  "  This  passage  is  nor  in  Mr.  Wesley's  works,  but  I  relate  it,  with  perfect  con- 
fidence, on  the  authority  of  the  late  Vr.  Estlin,  of  Bristol,  who  heard  him  preach  the  sermon,  an'i 
whom  I  will  not  thus  cuFsorily  mentisn,  without  an  expression  of  respectful  remembrance. 
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of  his  own.  Strong  fancy,  and  strong  prepossession,  may  explain 
this,  without  ascribing  too  much  to  the  sense  of  his  own  importance. 
If  he  escaped  from  storms  at  sea,  it  appeared  to  him  lliat  the  tem- 
pest ahated,  and  the  waves  fell,  because  his  prayers  were  hcanl.  If 
he  was  endatigered  in  travelling,  he  was  persuaded  that  ana;i'ls,  liolU 
evil  and  good,  had  a  large  share  in  the  transaction.  "  Tho  old  mur- 
derer," he  says,  "  is  restrained  from  hurting  mc,  but  he  lias  power 
over  my  horses."  A  panic  seized  the  people,  in  a  crowded  meet- 
ing, wiiile  he  was  preaching  upon  the  slave  trade  :  it  cmild  not  he 
accounted  for,  he  thought,  without  supposing  some  pretertialur.d  in- 
fluence :  "  Satan  fought,  lest  his  kingdom  should  be  delivered  up." 
If,  in  riding  over  the  mountains  in  Westmoreland,  he  sees  rain  be- 
hind him  and  before,  and  yet  escapes  between  the  showers,  the  na- 
tural circumstance  appears  to  him  to  be  an  especial  interference  in 
his  favour.  Preaching  in  the  open  air,  he  is  chilled,  and  the  sun 
suddenly  comes  forth  to  warm  him  ;  the  heat  becomes  too  powerful, 
and  forthwith  a  cloud  is  interposed. — So,  too,  at  Durham,  when  the 
sun  shone  with  such  force  upon  his  head,  that  he  was  scarcely  able 
to  speak,  "  I  paused  a  little,"  he  says.  "  and  desired  God  would  pro- 
vide me  a  covering,  if  it  was  for  his  glory.  In  a  moment  it  was  done  ; 
a  cloud  covered  the  sun,  which  troubled  mc  no  more.  Ought  vo- 
luntary humility  to  conceal  this  palpable  proof,  that  God  still  beareth 
the  prayer  V  At  another  time  the  sun,  while  he  was  olficiatins;, 
shone  full  in  his  face,  but  it  was  no  inconvenience  ;  nor  were  bis 
eyes  more  dazzled,  than  if  it  had  been  under  the  earth.  Labouring 
under  indisposition,  when  he  was  about  to  administer  the  sacrament, 
the  thought,  he  says,  came  into  his  mind,  "  why  should  he  not  apply 
to  God  at  the  beginning,  rather  than  the  end  of  an  illne«s  ?"  lie 
did  so,  and  found  immediate  relief  By  an  etVort  of  faith  he  could 
rid  himself  of  the  toothach  :  and  more  than  once,  when  his  horse 
fell  lame,  and  there  was  no  other  remedy,  the  same  application  was 
found  effectual.  "  Some,"  he  observes,  "  will  esteem  this  a  most 
notable  instance  of  enthusiasm  :  be  it  so,  or  not,  I  aver  the  plain 
fact." 

This  was  Wesley's  peculiar  weakness,  and  he  retained  il  to  the  la«t. 
Time  and  experience  taught  him  to  correct  some  of  his  opinions, 
and  to  moderate  others,  but  this  was  rooted  in  his  nature.  In  the 
year  1780,  he  began  to  publish  the  Arminian  Magazine,  lor  the  double 
purpose  of  maintaining  and  defending  those  doctrines  which  were  re- 
viled with  such  abominable  scurrility  by  the  Calvinists  in  their 
monthly  *  journal,  and  of  supplying  his  Ibllowers,  who  were  not  in 

*  III  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  he  says,  "  Amidst  the  multimde  of  niawzincs  wliich  now 
swarra  in  the  worlil,  there  was  one,  a  few  years  a^'u,  termed  the  Chriiljan  Ma^Mzinc,  whi^-h  \.ai  of 
!,'reat  use  to  manKind.  antJ  did  honour  to  the  pul)li5hcrs  ;  hut  it  was  soon  discontinued.  t>;  ll--  ri  crct 
of  many  serious  and  sensible  persons.  In  tlie  mor.i  of  it  slarted  up  a  miscreated  phnnl.n..  rnllcd 
The  Spiritual  .Mac:azine  ;  and,  not  Ions'  after  it,  it-,  twin  sister,  oddly  called  The  liosjiel  Mngniine. 
Koth  of  these  are  intended  to  show,  that  Ood  is  not  loving  to  every  man;  that  his  mercy  is  no;  i,ver 
all  his  works ;  ,-\nd,  consequently,  that  Christ  did  not  die  lor  us  all,  hut  for  one  in  ten,  fur  tUc  elect 
only. 

"This  comfortable  doctrine,  the  sum  of  which,  proposed  in  plain  Engll.'h,  i*.  (wirf,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  absolutely  and  irrevocably  decrctd,  that  '  some  mcu  shall  be  savci'.  do 
^^faat  they  will,  and  ihe  rest  damned,  do  what  tlicy  can,'  has,  by  these  tracts,  been  s,read  il.roiirf.oui 
the  land  with  the  utmost  diligence.  And  these  ciiiimpionj  of  it  have,  from  the  befi'inin-r.pr  .1.1  .ded 
in  a  manner  worlhy  of  their  cause.  Thev  have  paid  no  more  regard  to  ifood  natun-.  deriiu  y,  "ir 
good  manners,  Ihuii  to  reason  or  truth  :  all  Uiese  they  set  utterly  at  defiance.  Withoiil  any  devi.ilion 
irom  their  plan,  they  have  defended  their  dear  decrees,  with  arguraen Is  worthy  of  II.  dlani,  and 
with  language  worlhy  of  billingsgate." 

These  were  the  first  religions  journals  which  were  published  in  England,    .'^ince  il,i.i  time  even 
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the  habit  of  reading  much,  with  an  entertaining  and  useful  miscellany. 
Both  purposes  were  well  answered  ;  but  having  this  means  at  his 
cornaund,  he  indulged  his  indiscriminate  credulity,  and  inserted, 
without  scruple,  and  without  reflection,  any  marvellous  tale  that 
came  to  his  hands. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

METHODISM    IN   AMERICA. WESLEy's    POLITICAL    CONDUCT. 

A  LITTLE  modification  might  have  rendered  Methodism  a  most  use- 
ful auxiliary  to  the  English  Church.  But  if  some  such  auxiliary 
power  was  needed  in  this  country,  much  more  was  it  necessary  in 
British  America,  where  the  scattered  state  of  the  population  was  as 
little  favourable  to  the  interests  of  religion  as  of  government. 

In  the  New-England  states,  the  Puritans  had  established  a  dismal 
tyranny  of  the  priesthood  ;  time  and  circumstances  had  mitigated  it; 
and  ecclesiastical  discipline,  in  those  i)rovinces,  seems  nearly  to 
have  reached  its  desirable  mean  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ;  the  elders  no  longer  exercised  an  impertinent  and  vexa- 
tious control  over  their  countrymen  ;  they  retained,  however,  a 
wholesome  influence  ;  the  means  of  religious  instruction  were  care- 
fully provided,  and  the  people  were  well  trained  up  in  regular  and 
pious  habits.  Too  little  attention  had  been  paid  to  this  point  in 
other  states  ;  indeed  it  may  be  said,  that  the  mother  country,  in  this 
respect,  had  grossly  *  neglected  one  of  its  first  and  most  important 
duties  towards  its  colonies.  There  were  many  parts  in  the  southern 
states  of  which  the  frightful  picture  given  of  them  by  Seeker,  when 
bishop  of  Oxford,'1vas  not  overcharged.  "  The  first  European  in- 
habitants," said  that  prelate,  "  too  many  of  them,  carried  but  little 
sense  of  Christianity  abroad  with  them.  A  great  part  of  the  rest 
suffered  it  to  wear  out  gradually,  and  their  cliildren  grew,  of  course, 
to  have  yet  less  than  they,  till,  in  some  countries,  tliere  were  scarce 
any  footsteps  of  it  left  beyond  the  mere  name.  No  teacher  was 
known,  no  religious  assembly  was  held  ;  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
not  administered  for  near  twenty  years  together,  nor  that  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  for  near  sixty,  amongst  many  thousands  of  people, 
who  did  not  deny  the  obligation  of  these  duties,  but  lived,  neverthe- 
less, in  a  stupid  neglect  of  them."  To  remedy  this,  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  sent  out  missionaries  from  time  to 
to  time  ;  but  misdirecting  their  exertions,  for  want  of  proper  inquiry, 

denomination  of  dissenters,  down  to  the  most  insignificant  subdivisions  o)  scljisin,  has  had  its  maga- 
zine. ^ 

*  Franklin  g-ives  a  curious  anecdot  upon  this  subject  in  one  of  bis  letters.  "  The  reverend  com- 
missary Blair,  who  projected  the  coUeare  in  the  province  ut'  Virginia,  and  was  in  England  lo  solicit 
benefactions  and  a  cliarter,  relates  that  the  queen,  (Mary.)  in  the  Kiiiy's  absence,  having  ordered  the 
Attorney  General  (Seymoor)  to  draw  up  ibe  charter  which  was  to  be  given,  with  2000/.  in  money, 
he  opposed  the  grant,  saying,  that  the  nation  was  engaged  in  an  expensive  war,  that  the  money 
was  wanted  tor  better  purposes,  anri  he  did  not  see  the  least  occasion  lor  a  college  in  Virginia. 
Blair  represente  j  io  bi.n,  that  Us  inieniion  was  to  educate  and  (lualilV  young  men  to  be  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  much  wanted  there;  and  begged  ;.Ir.  Attorney  would  consider,  thai  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia had  souls  to  be  saved  as  well  as  the  people  of  JEngland.  Souls!  said  he,  damn  your  touts! 
snake  tobacco  ."' 

Correspondenee.  vol.  i.  p  15J 
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or  proper  information,  they  employed  most  of  the  few  labourers 
whom  they  conld  tind  in  the  states  where  they  were  least  wanted, 
and  in  places  where  they  did  little  more  than  interfere  with  wl»iit 
was  the  established  systeni. 

Whitetield  had  contented  himself  with  the  immediate  impression 
which  he  produced.  The  person  who  fir^t  bei^an  to  organize  Me- 
thodism in  America  was  an  Irishman,  by  name  Philip  Erubnry,  who 
had  been  a  local  preacher  in  his  own  country.  liavini;  r(;niovi-d  to 
New-York,  he  collected  a  few  hearers,  tirst  in  his  own  house,  and, 
when  tiieir  number  increased,  in  a  Iar2;e  room,  which  they  renicd 
for  the  purpose.  Captain  VVebl)  hai)[iened  at  this  time  to  lie  in 
America.  This  officer,  who  had  lost  an  eye  in  the  battle  of  Quebec, 
had  been  converted,  not  lont?  after  that  event,  by  I\lr.  Wenley's 
preaching  at  Bristol,  and  had  tried  his  own  talents  as  a  preacher  at 
Battj,  when  some  accident  prevented  the  itinerant  from  arrivin;;, 
whom  the  con^iregation  had  assembled  to  hear.  Webb  hearintr  of 
Embury's  bes^inning,  paid  him  a  visit  from  Albany,  where  he  then 
held  the  appointment  of  barrack-master,  preached  in  his  uniform, 
attracted  auditors  by  the  novelty  of  such  an  exhibition,  and  made 
proselytes  by  his  zeal.  A  regular  society  was  formed  in  the  year 
1768,  and  they  resolved  to  build  a  preaching-house. 

Wesley's  attention  had  already  been  invited  to  America.  He  met 
with  a  Swedish  chaplain,  who  had  s|)ent  several  years  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  who  entreated  that  he  would  send  out  preachers  to  help 
him,  representing  what  multitudes  in  that  country  were  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  Soon  afterwards  Captain  Webb  and  his  asso- 
ciates wrote  to  Mr.  Wesley,  informing  him  that  a  beginning  had  been 
made,  and  requesting  that  he  would,  at  the  ensuing  Conference,  ap- 
point some  persons  to  come  over,  and  prosecute  the  work  which  was 
so  providentially  begun.  About  the  same  time  there  came  a  letter 
from  a  certain  Thomas  Bell,  at  Charlestown,  saying,  "  Mr.  Wesley 
says,  the  first  message  of  the  preachers  is  to  the  lost  sheep  of  Eng- 
land. And  are  there  none  in  America  ?  They  have  strayed  I'rom 
England  into  the  wild  woods  here,  and  they  are  running  wild  utier 
this  world.  They  are  drinking  their  wine  in  bowls,  and  are  jump- 
ing and  dancing,  and  serving  the  devil,  in  the  groves  and  under  the 
green  trees.  And  are  not  these  lost  sheep?  And  will  none  of  the 
preachers  come  here  ?  Where  is  Mr.  Brownfield  ?  Where  is  John 
Pawson  ?  Where  is  Nicholas  Manners  ?  are  they  living,  and  will 
thev  not  come  ?" 

Pawson  would  not  go  ;  because,  he  said,  he  did  not  see  that  it 
could  be  his  duty  to  leave  his  parents,  who  were  then  on  the  brink 
of  the  grave.  He  followed  his  heart  in  this,  and  was  right.  Pawson, 
indeed,  was  in  his  proper  sphere  ;  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  in  him  had 
settled  into  a  steady  vital  heat,  and  there  were  yoimger  men  fortlie 
work.  Kichard  Boardman  and  Joseph  Pillmoor,  volunteered  at  the 
next  Conference  for  the  service  ;  and,  as  the  New-York  Methodists 
had  contracted  a  debt  by  their  building,  the  Connexion  sent  them  filly 
pounds  by  these  preachers,  as  a  token  of  brotherly  love.  1  hey 
landed  at  Philadelphia,  where  Captain  Webb  had  already  formed  a 
society  of  about  a  hundred  members.  Pillmoor  proceedeil  to  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  Boardman  to  New-York  :  both  sent  home  Hatter- 
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ing  accounts  of  their  success,  and  of  the  prospect  before  them  ;  so 
that  We*ley  himself  began  to  think  of  following  them  :  "  but,"  said 
he,  "  the  way  is  not  plain  ;  I  wait  till  Providence  shall  speak  more 
clearly  on  one  side  or  the  other."  In  1771  iie  says,  "my  call  to 
America  is  not  yet  clear.  I  have  no  business  there,  as  long  as  they 
can  do  without  me  ;  at  present  I  am  a  debtor  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  especially  to  them  that  believe."  That  year, 
therefore,  he  sent  over  Richard  Wi-ight  and  Francis  Asbury,the  lat- 
ter of  whom  proved  not  inferior  to  himself  in  zeal,  activity,  and 
perseverance.  Asbury  perceived  that  his  ministry  was  more  need- 
ed in  the  villages  and  scattered  plantations  than  in  large  towns,  and 
be  therefore  devoted  himself  to  country  service.  In  1773,  Thomas 
Rankin  and  George  Shadford  were  sent  to  assist  their  brethren  :  by 
this  time  they  had  raised  a  few  recruits  among  the  Americans,  and 
holding  a  Conference  at  Philadelphia,  it  appeared  by  their  muster^ 
rolls,  that  there  were  about  a  thousand  members  in  th.e  different  so- 
cieties. 

These  preachers  produced  a  considerable  effect  ;  and  Methodism 
would  have  increased  even  more  rapidly  than  in  England,  if  its  pro- 
gress had  not  been  interrupted  by  the  rebellion.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disputes,  which  led  to  that  unhappy  and  ill-managed 
contest,  Mr.  Wesley  was  disposed  to  doubt  whether  the  measures  of 
government  were  defensible:  but  when  the  conduct  of  the  revolu- 
tionists became  more  violent,  and  their  intentions  were  unmasked, 
he  saw  good  cause  for  altering  his  opinion,  and  published  "  A  Calm 
Address  to  the  Americans,"  examining  the  question,  whether  the 
EngHsh  parliament  had  power  to  tax  the  colonies,  in  this  little 
pamphlet  he  pursued  the  same  chain  of  reasoning  as  Dr.  Johnson 
had  done,  and  maintained,  that  the  supreme  power  in  England  had  a 
legal  right  ofUyingany  tax  upon  thecn,  for  any  end  beneficial  to  the 
whole  empire.  The  right  of  taxation,  he  argued,  rested  upon  the 
same  ground  as  the  rigiit  of  legislation  :  and  the  popular  argument, 
that  every  freeman  consented  to  the  laws  by  which  he  was  governed, 
was  a  mere  fallacy.  A  very  small  part  of  the  people  were  concern- 
ed in  making  laws  ;  that  business  could  only  be  done  by  delegation  ; 
those  who  were  not  electors  had  mimifestly  no  part  ;  and  of  those 
who  were,  when  their  votes  were  nearly  equally  divided,  the  mino- 
rity were  governed,  not  only  without,  but  against  their  own  consent. 
So  much  with  regard  to  the  laws  which  were  enacted  in  their  own 
times  :  and  how  could  it  be  said  that  any  man  had  consented  to 
those  which  were  made  before  he  was  born  ?  In  fact,  consent  to  the 
laws  was  purely  passive,  and  no  other  kind  of  consent  was  allowed 
by  the  condition  of  civil  life  The  Americans  had  not  forfeited  the 
rights  of  their  forefathers,  but  they  could  no  longer  exercise  them. 
They  were  the  descendants  of  men  who  either  had  no  votes,  or  who 
had  resigned  them  by  emigration.  They  had,  therefore,  exactly 
what  their  ancestors  left  them  ;  not  a  vote  in  making  laws,  nor  in 
choosing  legislators,  but  the  happiness  of  being  protected  by  laws, 
and  the  duty  of  obeying  them.  Dunng  the  last  war,  they  had  been 
attacked  by  enemies  whom  they  were  not  able  to  resist  ;  they  had 
been  largely  assisted,  and^  by  that  mean?,  wholly  delivered  :  the 
mother   country,  desiring  to   be  reimbursed  for  some  part  of  the 
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great  expense  she  had  incurred,  laid  on  a  small  tax,  and  this  rea- 
sonable arid  legal  measure  had  aet  all  America  in  a  flame.  How  waa 
it  possible  that  such  a  cause  should  have  produced  such  m  eflVct  ? 

"  I  will  tell  you,''  said  Wesley.  "  I  speak  the  more  tVetdv,  be- 
cause I  am  unbiassed.  I  have  nothing;  to  hope  or  fear  on  either  side. 
I  gain  nothing,  either  by  the  government  or  by  the  Americ.iris,  and 
probably  never  shall  ;  and  I  have  no  prejudice  to  any  man  in  Ame- 
rica :  1  iove  you  as  my  brethren  and  countrymen.  My  opinion  is 
this  :  we  have  a  few  men  in  England  who  are  determined  enemies  to 
monarchy.  Whether  they  hate  his  present  Majt^sty  on  any  other 
ground  than  because  he  is  a  king,  I  know  not  ;  but  they  conliallj 
hate  his  office,  and  have  for  some  years  been  undermining  it  with  all 
diligence,  in  hopes  of  erecting  their  grand  idol,  their  dear  common^ 
wealth,  upon  its  ruins.  I  believe  they  have  let  very  few  into  their 
design,  (although  many  forward  it,  without  knowin<r  any  thing  of  the 
matter,)  but  they  are  steadily  |)ursuing  it,  as  by  various  other 
means,  so,  in  particular,  by  inflammatory  papers,  which  are  indus- 
triously and  continually  dispersed  throughout  the  towns  and  country. 
By  this  method  they  have  already  wrought  thousands  of  the  peu|»le 
even  to  the  pitch  of  madness.  By  the  same,  only  varied  according 
to  your  circumstances,  they  have  likewise  inflamed  Ameri(  a.  I  make 
no  doubt  but  these  very  men  are  the  original  cause  of  tlie  present 
breach  between  England  and  her  colonies.  And  they  are  still  pour- 
ing oil  into  the  flame,  studiously  incensing  each  against  the  oilier, 
and  opposing,  under  a  variety  of  pretences,  all  measures  of  accom- 
modation. So  that  although  the  Americans,  in  general,  love  the 
English,  and  the  English,  in  general,  love  the  Americans,  (all,  1 
mean,  that  are  not  yet  cheated  and  exasperated  by  these  artful  men,) 
yet  the  rupture  is  growing  wider  every  day,  and  none  can  tell 
where  it  can  end.  These  good  men  hope  it  will  end  in  the  total 
defection  of  North  America  from  England.  If  tins  were  eJTected, 
they  trust  the  English  in  general  would  be  so  irreconcileably  dis- 
gusted, that  they  should  be  able,  with  or  without  foreign  assistance, 
entirely  to  overturn  the  government." 

Mr.  Wesley  afterwards  perceived,  that  the  class  of  person?, 
whom  he  had  here  supposed  to  be  the  prime  movers  of  this  unhap- 
py contest,  were  only  aiders  and  abettors,  and  that  the  crisis  had 
come  on  from  natural  causes.  "  I  allow,"  said  he,  "  that  the  .Ame- 
ricans were  strongly  exhorted,  by  letters  from  England,  '  never  to 
yield,  or  lay  down  their  arms,  till  they  had  their  own  terms,  which 
the  government  would  be  constrained  to  give  them  in  a  short  time." 
But  those  measures  were  concerted  long  before  this, — long  betore 
either  the  tea-act,  or  the  stamp-act,  existed,  only  they  were  not 
digested  in  form.  Forty  years  ago,  when  my  brother  was  in  Boston, 
it  was  the  general  language  there,  '  we  must  shake  ofl  the  yoke  ; 
we  never  shall  be  a  free  people  till  we  shake  oiTthe  English  yoke  :' 
and  the  late  acts  of  parliament  were  not  the  cause  of  what  they  have 
since  done,  but  barely  the  occasion  they  laid  hold  on."  That  the 
American  revolution  must,  in  great  part,  be  traced  to  the  puritanical 
origin  of  the  New-Ens;land  states,  is  indeed  certain  ;  but  colonics 
are  nat-irally  republican,  and  when  they  are  far  distant,  and  upon  n 
large  scale,  they  tend  necessarily,  as  well  as  naturally,  toscpiratiou. 
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Colonies  will  be  formed  with  a  view  to  this,  when  colonial  policy 
shall  be  better  understood.  It  will  be  acknowledged,  that,  whea 
protection  is  no  longer  needed,  dependence  ceases  to  be  desirable  ; 
and  that,  when  a  people  can  maintain  and  defend  themselves,  they 
are  past  their  pupilage. 

This  ad(iress  excited  no  little  india;nation  amon^  some  of  the 
Ensjli-^h  partisans  of  the  Americans;  and  it  produced  a  letter  to 
Wesley  from  Mr.  Caleb  Evans,  a  Baptist  minister  at  Bristol,  of  con- 
siderable reputation  in  his  own  community.  Wesle}',  who  had  nei- 
ther leisure  nor  inclination  for  controversy,  left  the  field  to  .Mr. 
Fletcher,  who  again,  on  this  occasion,  seconded  his  friend  with 
great  ability  as  well  as  zeal.  "  My  reverence  for  God's  word," 
said  this  good  man,  "■  my  duty  to  the  king,  and  regard  for  my  frieod  ; 
m}'  love  to  injured  truth,  and  the  consciousness  of  the  sweet  liberty 
which  I  enjoy  under  the  government,  call  for  tliis  little  tribute  of 
my  p(.n  ;  and  1  pay  it  so  much  the  more  cheerfully,  as  few  men  in 
the  kingdom  have  had  a  better  opportunity  of  tryins;  which  is  most 
eligible,  a  re[Miblican  government,  or  the  mild-tempered  monarchy 
of  England.  I  lived  more  than  twenty  years  the  subject  of  two  of 
the  mildest  republics  of  Europe  :  I  have  been,  for  above  that  num- 
ber of  years,  the  subject  of  your  sovereign  ;  and,  from  sweet  expe- 
rience, 1  can  set  my  seal  to  this  clause  of  the  king's  speech,  at  the 
opening  of  this  session  of  parliament,  '  to  be  a  subject  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, with  all  its  consequences,  is  to  be  the  happiest  subject  of  any 
civil  government  in  the  world.'  " 

Mr.  Fletcher  was  no  common  controversialist:  earnest  sincerit}', 
and  devout  ardour,  were  not  more  conspicuous  in  his  writings,  than 
the  benevolence  which  appeared  when  he  argued  with  most  force 
and  warmth,  and  the  pure  candour,  and  religious  charity,  which 
even  his  theological  opponents  felt  and  acknowledged.  He,  as  well 
as  Mr.  VVesle}',  saw  distinctly  in  what  the  principles  of  the  American 
contest  began,  and  in  what  they  were  likely  to  end. — "  If  once 
legislation,"  he  said,  with  Baxter,  "  (the  chief  act  of  govern- 
ment,) be  denied  to  be  any  part  of  government  at  all,  and  affirmed 
to  belong  to  the  people  as  such,  who  are  no  governors,  all 
government  will  thereby  be  overthrown.  Give  me,"  he  truly 
said,  "  Dr.  Price's  political  principles,  and  I  will  move  all  kings  out 
of  their  thrones,  and  all  subjection  out  of  the  world."  He  rested 
the  question  upon  religious  grounds,  and,  on  those  grounds,  argued 
against  civil,  as  he  had  formerly  done  against  ecclesiastical,  Anti- 
nomianism.  The  transitioi,  from  one  to  the  other,  he  said,  vvas  easy 
and  obvious  ;  for,  as  he  that  reverences  the  law  of  God,  will  natu- 
rally reverence  the  just  commands  of  the  king,  so  he  that  thinks 
himself  free  from  the  law  of  the  Lord,  will  hardly  think  himself 
bound  by  the  statutes  of  his  sovereign.  He  traced  the  pestilent  er- 
rors  which  were  now  again*  beginning  to  prevail,  after  having,  for 

*  "  All  our  danger  at  present,"  said  he, "  is  from  King  Mob ;  and  (pursuing  Mr.  Wesley's  view  of 
the  sulijeet)  this  danger  is  so  much  the  greater,  as  some  dissenters  among  us,  who  were  quiet  in  the 
late  reign,  and  thought  themselves  hap])y  under  the  protection  of  the  toleration-act,  grow  restless, 
begin  openly  to  countenance  their  dissatisfied  brethren  in  Aiierica,  and  make  it  a  j;oint  of  con- 
ecience  to  foment  divisions  in  the  kingdom.  Whether  they  do  it  merely  from  a  brotherly  regard  to 
the  colonists,  who  chiefly  worship  God  according  to  the  disseniing  plan,  or  whether  they  hope  that 
a  revolution  on  the  continent  would  be  naturally  productive  of  a  revolution  in  England;  that  a 
revoluJion  in  the  slate  here  would  draw  after  it  a  revolution  in  the  church ;  and  that  if  the  Church 
#f  Englard  were  once  shakeo,  the  dissenting  cfatirches  among  us  might  raise  themselves  upon  her 
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more  than  a  century,  been  subdued,  to  those  seeds  which  had  sprung 
up  with  the  Lollards,  and  brought  fuiih  their  iiill  liarvcst  at 
]\runster.  He  prest  upon  liis  ojipoiient,  as  a  Cliri-tian,  those  texts 
of  Scripture  uhicli  enjoin  the  duty  of  submission  to  eslal)h.shed  au- 
thorities ;  and  as  a  Calvinist,  the  articles  of  Calvin's  confession  of 
faith,  wherein  that  duty  is  expressly  recoi;nised.  "  We  believe 
that  God  will  have  the  world  to  be  governed  by  laws  and  civil  pow- 
ers, that  the  lawless  inclinations  of  men  may  be  curbed  ;  and  lliorc- 
fore  he  has  established  kingdoms  and  republic^,  and  other  sorts  of 
governments,  (some  hereditary,  and  some  otherwise.)  togeliier  with 
whatsoever  belongs  to  judicature  ;  and  He  will  be  acknowledged 
the  author  of  government.  We  ought,  then,  not  only  to  bear,  for 
his  sake,  that  rulers  should  have  dominion  over  us,  but  it  is  also 
our  bounden  duty  to  honour  them,  and  to  esteem  them  worthy  of 
all  reverence,  considering  them  as  God's  lieutenants  and  ollicers, 
which  He  has  commissioned  to  execute  a  lawful  and  holy  commis- 
sion. W^e  mivintain,  therefore,  that  we  are  bound  to  obey  their 
laws  and  statutes,  to  pay  tribute,  taxes,  and  other  duties,  and  to 
bear  the  yoke  of  subjection  freely  and  witli  good  will  ;  and,  there- 
fore, we  detest  the  men  who  reject  su{)erioiities,  introduce  commu- 
nity and  confusion  of  property,  and  overthrow  the  order  of  justice. 
— Sir,"  he  continued,  applying  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  to  his 
opponent,  "  you  are  a  Calvinist;  you  follow  the  French  reformer, 
when  he  teaches  the  absolute  reprobation,  and  unavoidable  damna- 
tion, of  myriads  of  poor  creatures  yet  unborn.  Oh,  forsake  him  not 
when  he  follows  Christ,  and  teaches  that  God  (not  the  peo]de)  is  to 
be  acknowledged  the  author  of  power  and  government,  and  <hat 
we  are  bound  to  bear  cheerfully,  for  his  sake,  the  yoke  of  scriptural 
subjection  to  our  governors  !  Be  entreated,  Sir,  to  rectify  yoiir  false 
notions  of  liberty.  The  liberty  of  Christians  and  Britons  does  not 
consist  in  bearing  no  yoke,  but  in  bearing  a  yoke  made  easy  by  a 
gracious  Saviour  and  a  gracious  sovereign.  A  .John  of  Leyden  may 
promise  to  make  us  tirst  lav\less,  then  legislators  and  king-  ;  and,  by 
his  delusive  promises,  he  may  raise  us  to — a  fool's  paradise,  if  not 
to— the  gallows.  But  a  true  deliverer,  and  a  good  governor,  says 
to  our  restless  Antinomian  spirits,  Come  unto  me,  and  I  u^ilt  give  you. 
rest  !  For  my  yoke  is  easy,  and  my  burden  is  light.  We  can  have  no 
rest  in  the  church  but  under  Christ's  easy  yoke  ;  no  rest  in  the 
state,  but  under   the  easy  yoke  of  our  rightful  sovereign." 

The  political  part  which  Wesley  took  at  this  time  made  him  as 
many  enemies  as  his  decided  opposition  to  Calvinism  had  done  ; 
and  even  some  of  his  adherents  and  admirers,  who,  in  all  other 
things,  have  justified  him  through  thick  and  thin,  have  censured  him 
as  if  he  had  gone  out  of  the  line  of  his  duty,  acted  unwisely  in 
meddling  with  political  disputes,  and  taken  the  wrong  side.  To  the 
question,  why  he  had  written  upon  such  subjects,  he  m.ide  answer, 
"  Not  to  get  money  ;  not  to  get  preferniCnt  for  myself  or  my  bro- 
ther's children  :  not  to  please  any  man  iiving,  high  or  low.     1  know 

ruins;  whether,  I  say,  there  is  something'  of  this  un(I(>r  the  cry  ot"  shivery  and  robbery  which  yon 
set  up,  is  a  question  (siclitressing^  himself  lo  Mr.  Calih  Evans)  whirh,  I  saidi  in  the  prrcciiinp  eiliiions, 
you  could  determine  far  better  than  I :  but  now  I  recall  it,  because,  though  I  may  con?id<r  that 
part  of  the  controversy  in  that  iinfavouraMc  ligli^  as  a  po/iticinn,  yet,  as  a  Chriilian,  I  ought  tg 
think  and  hope  the  best." 

Vol.  H.  2^  d 
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mankind  too  well.  I  know  they  that  love  you  for  political  service, 
love  you  less  than  their  dinners  ;  and  they  who  hate  you,  hate  you 
worse  than  the  devil."  It  was  I'rom  the  clear  and  strong  sense  of 
duty  that  he  acted,  and  it  is  not  the  least  of  his  merits,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  first  persons  to  expose  the  fdlacy,  and  foresee  the  conse- 
quences of  those  political  principles  which  were  then  beginning  to 
convulse  the  world.  Their  natural  tendency,  he  said,  was  to  un- 
hinge all  government,  and  to  plunge  every  nation  into  total  anarchy. 
In  his  Observations  on  Liberty,  addressed  to  Dr.  Price,  in  answer  to 
a  pamphlet  of  the  Doctor's,  which  did  its  share  of  mischief  in  its 
day,  he  contradicted,  upon  his  own  sure*  observation,  the  Doctor's 
absurd  assertion,  that  the  population  of  the  country  had  greatly  de- 
creased ;  he  commented  upon  the  encouragement  which  was  held 
out  to  the  Americans  in  that  pamphlet,  and  upon  the  accusations 
which  were  there  advanced,  that  the  British  government  had  secured 
to  the  Canadians  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws  and  their  own 
religion,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  from  thence  an  army  of 
French  Papists, — for  Dr.  Price  had  not  been  ashamed  to  bring  this 
charge  against  his  country  !  In  opposition  to  the  Doctor's  position, 
that  liberty  is  more  or  less  complete,  according  as  the  people  have 
more  or  less  share  in  the  government,  he  contended,  and  appealed 
to  history  for  the  fact,  that  the  greater  share  the  people  have  in  the 
government,  the  less  liberty,  either  civil  or  religious,  does  the  nation 
in  general  enjoy.  "  Accordingly,"  said  he,  "  there  is  most  liberty 
of  ail,  civil  and  religious,  under  a  limited  monarchy,  there  is  usually 
less  under  an  aristocracy,  and  least  of  all  under  a  democracy.  The 
plain  melancholy  truth,"  said  he,  "  is  this  ;  there  is  a  general  in- 
fatuation, which  spreads,  like  an  overflowing  stream,  from  one  end 
of  the  land  to  the  other.  The  people  of  England  have,  for  some 
years  past,  been  continually  fed  with  poison  :  dose  after  dose  has 
been  administered  to  them,  for  fear  the  first,  or  second,  or  tenth 
should  not  suffice,  of  a  poison,  whose  natural  effect  is  to  drive  men 
out  of  their  senses.  Is  the  Centaur  not  fabulous  ?  neither  is  Circe's 
cup.  Papers  and  pamphlets,  representing  one  of  the  best  of  prin- 
ces as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  worst, — and  all  aiming  at  the  same 
point,  to  make  the  king  appear  odious,  as  well  as  contemptible,  in 
the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  are  conveyed,  week  after  week,  through  all 
London,  and  all  the  nation.  Can  any  man  wonder  at  the  effect? 
What  can  be  expected,  but  that  they  who  drink  in  these  papers  and 
letters,  with  all  greediness,  will  be  thoroughly  embittered  and  infla- 

*  "  I  Icnetf  the  contrary,"  said  Wesley,  "  haviog  an  opportunity  of  seeing  ten  times  more  of  En- 
gland every  year  than  most  men  in  the  nation.  All  our  manufacturing-  towns,  as  Biimingham, 
ShetBeld,  Manchesier, Liverpool,  increase  daily.  So  do  very  many  villages  all  over  the  kingilom, 
even  in  the  mountains  ol  Derbyshire ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  exceeding  few,  either  towns  or  villa- 
ges, decrease." 

"  Dr.  Price."  says  Mr.  ColeiVlge,  in  his  Friend, '-almost  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Englisk 
nation — (for  it  is"  a  curious  facu,  that  the  fancy  of  our  calamitous  situation  is  a  sort  of  necessary 
sauce,  witliout  which  our  real  piosi>erity  would  become  insipid  to  us)— Dr.  Price,  I  say,  alarmed 
the  counti-y  with  pretended  proofs  that  the  island  was  in  a  rapid  state  of  depopulation:  that  En- 

fland  at  the  Revolution  had  been  Heaven  knows  how  nmch  more  populous ;  and  that,  in  (Jiieen 
:iizabelh"s  time,  or  about  the  Reformation  (!  1 1)  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  England  might  hare 
been  greater  than  even  at  the  Revolution.  i\Iy  old  mathematical  master,  a  man  of  an  uncommonly 
clear  head,  answered  this  blundering  book  of  the  worthy  Doctor's,  and  left  not  a  stone  unturned  of 
the  pompous  cenotaph,  in  which  rhe  effigy  of  the  still  living  and  bustling  English  prosperity  lay 
Interred.  And  yet  so  much  more  suitable  was  the  Doctor's  book  to  the  purposes  of  faction,  and  t» 
the  Xovember  mood  of  (what  is  called)  the  Public,  that  Mr.  Wales's  pamphlet,  though  a  nuwtef 
pijjce  of  perspltacity  as  well  as  perspicuity,  was  icarcely  heard  of."    Vol.  ii.  p.  72. 
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med  thereby;  will  first  despise,  and  then  abhor  the  kin??  \V  hat 
can  be  expected  but  that,  by  the  repeated  doses  of  this  [)oison,  they 
will  be  perfectly  intoxicated,  and  only  wait  for  a  convenient  season 
to  tear  in  pieces  the  royal  monster,  as  they  think  him,  and  all  his 
adherents  !  Can  any  thing  be  done  to  open  the  eyes,  to  restore  the 
enses  of  an  infatuated  nation  ?  Not  unless  the  still  renewed, 
still  operating  cause  of  that  infatuation  can  be  removed.  Hut  how 
is  it  possible  to  be  removed,  unless  by  restraining  the  licentiousness 
of  the  press  ?" — "  I  am  in  great  earnest,"  he  says,  in  anotlier  place  : 
"  so  I  have  need  to  be  ;  for  I  am  pleading  the  cause  of  my  king  and 
country,  yea,  of  every  country  under  heaven  where  there  is  any 
regular  government.  I  am  pleading  against  those  principles  that 
naturally  tend  to  anarchy  and  confusion,  that  directly  tend  to  unhinge 
all  government,  and  overturn  it  from  the  foundation." 

Forty  thousand  copies  of  the  Calm  Address  were  printed  in  three 
weeks  ;  it  was  written  before  the  war  had  actually  began,  and  ex- 
cited  so   much  anger  among  the  English  friends  of  the  American 
cause,  that,  as  he   said,  they  would  willingly  have  burnt  liini  and  it 
together.     But  though  Wesley  maintained  that,  when  the  principles 
of  order  and   legitimate   government   were  seditiously  attacked,  it 
was  the   duty  of  every  Christian  minister  to  exert  himself  in  opj)0- 
sing  the  evil  spirit  of  the  times,  he  saw  how  imprudent  it  would  be 
for  his  preachers  in  America  to  engage  in  political  matters.     "  It  is 
your  part,"  said  he,  "  to  be  peace-makers  ;  to  be  loving  and  tender 
to  all,  but  to  addict  yourselves  to  no  paity.     In  spite  of  all  solicita- 
tions, of  rough   or  smooth  words,  say  not  one   word  against  one  or 
the   other  side  ;  keep  yourselves  pure  ;  do  all  you  can  to  help  and 
soften  all  :  but  '  beware  how  you   adopt  another's  jar.'  "     In  the 
same  spirit  Charles  Wesley  wrote  to  tiiem,  saying,  "  As  to  the  pub- 
lic affairs,   I  wish  you  to  be  like-minded  with  me.     I  am  of  neither 
side,   and   yet  of  both  :  on   the  side  of  New-England,  and  of  Old. 
Private  Christians  are  excused,  exempted,  privileged  to  take  no  part 
in  civil  troubles.      IVe  love  all,  and  pray  for  all,  with  a  sincere  and 
impartial  love.     Faults  there  may  be  on  both  sides,  but  such  as  nei- 
ther you  nor  I  can  remedy  :  therefore   let  us,  and  all  our  children, 
give  ourselves  unto  prayer,  and  so  stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  ot 
God."     It   was   scarcely  possible  for  the  preachers  to  follow  this 
advice  ;  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  they  could  refrain   from  ex- 
pressing their  opinions    upon  the   one  subject  by  which  all  minds 
were  possessed  and  inflamed,  excited,  as   they  constantly  were,  by 
sympathy   or  provocation.     Such,   indeed,  was  the   temper  of  the 
Americans,  that   a  friend  to  the  Methodists  got  possession  of  all  the 
copies  of  the   Calm   Address  which   were  sent  to  New-York,  and 
destroyed  them,    foreseeing  the   imminent   danger    to    which    the 
preachers  would  be  exposed,  if  a  pamphlet  so  unpopular  in  its  doc- 
trines should  get  abroad.     But  the  part  which  Wesley  had  taken 
could  not  be  kept  secret  ;  the  Methodists,  in  consequence,  became 
objects  of  suspicion,  and  the  personal  safety  of  the  preachers  was 
oftentimes  endangered.     Tarring  and  feathering   was  not  the  only 
cruelty  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  those  days  of  brutal  violence. 
The   English   missionaries   were   at  length  glad  to  escape   as  they 
could  :  Asbury  alone  remained  :  !»«  was  less  obnoxious  than  hi3 
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colleagues,  because,  having  chosen  the  less  frequented  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  scene  of  his  exertions,  he  had  been  less  conspicuous, 
and  less  exposed  to  provocation  and  to  danger.  Yet  even  he  found 
it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  public  view,  and  conceal  himself  in 
the  house  of  a  friend,  till,  after  two  years  of  this  confinement,  he 
obtained  credentials  from  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  which  ena- 
bled him  to  appear  abroad  again  with  safety. 

Methodism,  meantime,  had  been  kept  alive  by  a  few  native  preach- 
ers, of  whom  Freeborn  Garretson,  and  Bejamin  Abbot,  a  strange 
half-madman,  were  two  of  the  most  remarkable.  It  even  increased, 
notwithstanding  all  difficulties,  and  something  much  more  like  per- 
secution than  it  had  ever  undergone  in  England.  In  the  year  1777, 
there  were  forty  preachers,  and  about  7000  members,  exclusive  of 
negroes.  The  Society,  however,  as  the  war  continued,  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  broken  up,  by  a  curious  species  of  intolerance,  which 
could  not  have  been  foreseen. — The  prevailing  religion  in  the 
southern  states  had  been  that  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  the 
clergy  were  driven  away  during  the  troubles,  the  whole  of  the 
church  property  was  confiscated  ;  and.  when  affairs  were  settled, 
none  of  it  was  restored,  and  no  attempt  made,  either  by  the  general 
or  provincial  governments,  to  substitute  any  kind  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, in  place  of  the  Establishment  which  had  been  destroyed  !  The 
Methodists  had  hitherto  been  members  of  the  English  Church,  but, 
upon  the  compulsory  emigration  of  the  clergy,  they  found  themselves 
deprived  of  the  sacraments,  and  could  obtain  no  baptism  for  their 
children  ;  for  neither  the  Presbvterians,  the  Independents,  or  Bap- 
tists, would  administer  these  ordinances  to  them,  unless  they  would 
renounce  their  connexion  with  Mr.  Wesley,  and  join  with  their  re- 
spective sects. 

Before  the  dispute  between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies 
assumed  a  serious  character,  and  before  any  apprehension  of  separa- 
tion was  entertained  on  the  one  side,  or  any  intention  to  that  effect 
was  avowed  on  the  other,  the  heads  of  the  Church  in  England  had 
represented  to  government,  how  greatly  it  would  conduce  to  the 
interest  of  religion  in  America,  if  a  bishop  were  appointed  there. 
This  judicious  representation  w-as  unsuccessful  ;  for  the  ministers, 
who  were  but  too  bold  in  trying  experiments  of  another  kind  with 
the  colonists,  thought  it  better  to  let  religious  affairs  remain  as  they 
were,  than  to  introduce  any  innovation.  If  this  had  been  done  half 
a  century  earlier,  as  soon  as  the  population  of  the  country  required 
it,  it  would  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  America  ;  part  of  the 
hierarchy  would  have  submitted  to,  or  taken  part  in  the  revolution, 
and  thus"  a  religious  establishment  might  have  been  preserved  in 
those  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  the  want  of  religious  instruc- 
tion is  severely  *  felt.  The  ill  consequences  of  an  omission,  which, 
whether  morally  or  politically  considered,  is  equally  to  be  condemn- 
ed, were  now  experienced.     Two  American  youths,  after  the  peace, 

*  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  st.nted.  that,  in  the  large  town  of  Richmond,  there  was  no  place  of 
worslip.  til!  the  theatre  tooli  lue,  ajid  some  fourscore  i  eisons  peri-lied  in  the  (lames.  Then  the 
peope  look  tiight.  and  built  a  church  upon  th?  ruins.  A  Uiy,  «ho  published  an  account,  in  verse, 
of  her  icsideric»in  the  soutliern  states,  describes,  with  much  feeling-,  her  emotion  at  hearing;  a 
rhiirch  Clock  when  she  returned  to  her  own  ceuntiy :  "  A  soand,"  she  says,  "  I  had  not  heard  for 
jears." 
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came  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  episcopal  ordination  : 
but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  of  opinion,  that  no  Knulisli 
bishop  could  ordain  them,  unless  they  took  the  oatli  of  all<•^i;lnee, 
which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do.  They  then  applied  for  ad- 
vice and  assistance  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was  at  that  timt;  in  France. 
Upon  consulting  a  French  clergyman,  he  found  that  they  could  not 
be  ordained  in  France,  unless  they  vowed  obedience  to  the  Archbi- 
shop of  Paris;  and  the  nuncio,  wliom  he  consulted  also,  informetl 
him  that  the  Romish  bishop  in  America  could  not  lay  handx  on  them 
unless  they  turned  Catiiolics. — The  advice,  therefore,  wiiich  lliey 
received  from  a  man  like  Franklin,  may  easily  be  conjectured  ; — it 
was,  that  the  Episcopalian  clergy  in  America  should  become  Presby- 
terians ;  or,  if  they  would  not  consent  to  this,  that  they  should  elect 
.a  bishop  for  themselves. 

This  latter  course  some  of  the  American  Methodists  had  already 
adopted.  Finding  themselves  deprived  of  communion,  and  their 
children  of  baptism,  they  applied  to  Asburj,  whom  they  regarded  as 
their  head,  to  adopt  some  means  of  providing  for  these  ordinances. 
Asbury  knew  not  how  to  act,  and  advised  them  to  wait  till  circum- 
stances should  prepare  the  way  for  what  they  wished.  It  was  not 
likely  that  they  should  follow  this  advice.  Breaking  off  their  con- 
nexion with  him,  and  thereby  with  Mr.  Wesley,  they  elected  three 
of  their  elder  brethren  to  ordain  others  by  imposition  of  hand*. 
Asbury,  however,  retained  so  much  influence,  that,  at  a  subsequent 
conference,  this  ordination  was  declared  to  be  unscriptural.  The 
schism  was  healed  jus!  as  the  peace  was  made  ;  and,  as  soon  as  a 
communication  was  opened  with  England,  he  sent  a  representation  of 
the  case  to  Wesley.  Mr.  Wesley  had  been  convinced,  by  the  perusal 
of  Lord  King's  Account  of  the  Primitive  Church,  that  bi.-iiops  and 
presbyters  are  the  same  order.  Men  are  sometimes  easily  convin- 
ced of  what  they  tind  it  convenient  or  agreeable  to  believe.  Ilegard- 
ing  the  apostolical  succession  as  a  fable,  he  thought,  when  this 
application  from  America  arrived,  that  the  best  thing  which  he  could 
do  would  be  to  secure  the  Wesleyan  succession  for  the  United 
States. 

This  step,  however,  was  not  taken  without  some  demur,  and  a 
feeling  that  it  required  some  justification  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  the 
world.  It  appears  that  some  of  his  friends  advised  an  application  to 
the  bishops,  requesting  them  to  ordain  preachers  for  America.  Wes- 
ley was  not  aware  of  the  legal  impediment  to  this  ;  but  he  replied, 
that,  on  a  former  application  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  bis  request 
had  been  unsuccessful  :  that,  if  the  bishops  would  consent,  their 
proceedings  were  notoriously  slow,  and  this  matter  admitted  of  no 
delay,  "  If  they  would  ordain  them  now,"  he  continued,  "  they 
would  expect  to  govern  them  ;  and  how  grievously  would  this  entan- 
gle us  !  As  our  American  brethren  are  now  totally  disentangled, 
both  from  the  state  and  the  English  hierarchy,  we  dare  not  entansrle 
them  again,  either  with  the  one  or  the  other.  They  are  now  at  full 
liberty  simply  to  follow  the  Scriptures  and  the  primitive  churrli  ; 
and  we  judge  it  best  that  they  should  stand  fast  in  that  liberty  where- 
with God  has  so  strangely  made  them  free."  Having,  therefore, 
determined  how  to  act,  he  communicated  his  determination  to  Dr. 
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Coke,  and  praposed,  in  his  character  of  presbyter,  which,  he  said, 
was  the  same  as  bishop,  to  invest  him  with  the  same  presbytero- 
episcopal  powers,  that,  in  that  character,  he  might  proceed  to  Ame- 
rica, and  superintend  the  societies  in  the  United  States.  The  doubts 
which  Dr.  Coke  entertained  as  to  the  vahdity  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
authority,  were  removed  by  the  same  treatise  which  had  coniinced 
Mr.  Wesley  ;  and  it  seems  not  to  have  occurred,  to  either  the  one 
or  the  other,  that,  if  presbyter  and  bishop  were  the  same  order,  the 
proposed  consecration  was  useless  ;  for  Dr.  Coke,  having  been 
regularly  ordained,  was  as  good  a  bishop  as  Mr.  Wesley  himself. 

Having,  however,  taken  his  part,  he  stated  the  reasons  npon  which 
he  had  acted  with  his  wonted  perspicuity.  "  By  a  very  uncommon 
train  of  Providences,"  he  said,  "many  of  the  provinces  of  North 
America  are  totally  disjoined  from  the  mother  country,  and  erected 
into  independent  states.  The  English  government  has  no  authority 
over  them,  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  any  more  than  over  the 
States  of  Holland.  A  civil  authority  is  exeixised  over  them,  partly 
by  the  congress,  partly  by  the  provincial  assemblies  ;  but  no  one 
either  exercises  or  claims  any  ecclesiastical  authority  at  all.  In  this 
peculiar  situation,  some  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  states 
desire  my  advice."  Then  asserting  his  opinion,  that  bishops  and 
presbyters  were  the  same  order,  and,  consequently,  had  the  same 
right  to  ordain,  he  said  that,  for  many  years,  he  had  been  importuned, 
from  time  to  time,  to  exercise  this  right,  by  ordaining  part  of  the 
travelling  preachers,  and  that  he  had  still  refused,  for  peace-sake, 
and  because  he  was  determined,  as  little  as  ^^ssible,  to  violate  the 
established  order  of  the  national  church  to  which  he  belonged.  "  But 
the  case,"  he  pursued,  "  is  widely  different  between  England  and 
North  America.  Here  there  are  bishops  who  have  a  legal  jurisdic- 
tion. In  America  there  are  none,  neither  any  parish  ministers  ;  so 
that,  for  some  hundreds  of  miles  together,  there  is  none  either  to 
baptize,  or  to  administer  the  Lord's  Supper.  Here,  therefore,  my 
scruples  are  at  an  end  ;  and  I  conceive  myself  at  full  liberty,  as  I 
violate  no  order,  and  invade  no  man's  right,  by  appointing  and  sending 
labourers  into  the  harvest." 

Accordingly,  he  summoned  Dr.  Coke  to  Bristol,  and  Mr.  Creigh- 
ton  with  him,  a  clergyman  who  had  become  a  regular  member  of  the 
Blethodist  Connexion.  With  their  assistance  he  ordained  Richard 
Whatcoat  and  Thomas  Vasey,  presbyters  for  America  ;  and  after- 
wards he  ordained  Dr.  Coke  superintendent.  Some  reason  might 
have  been  expected  why  he  thought  this  second  ordination  necessa- 
ry, superintendent  being  but  another  word  for  bishop  ;  and  why  he 
thus  practically  contradicted  the  very  principle  upon  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  act.  Not  6to[>ping  to  discuss  such  niceties,  he  gave  the  Doc- 
tor letters  of  ordination,  under  his  hand  and  seal  in  these  words  : 
"  To  all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come,  John  Wesley,  late  Fel- 
low of  Lincoln  College,  in  Oxford,  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, sendeth  greeting  :  W^hereas  many  of  the  people  in  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  North  America,  who  desire  to  continue  under  my 
care,  and  still  adhere  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England,  are  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  ministers  to  administer 
the  Sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the 
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usage  of  the  same  church  ;  and  whereas  there  docs  not  appear  to 
beany  other  way  of  supplying  them  with  ministers, — Know  all  men, 
that  I,  John  Wesley,  think  myself  to  be  providentially  called,  at  this 
time,  to  set  apart  some  persons  for  the  work  of  tlie  ministry  in  Ame- 
rica. And  therefore,  under  the  protection  of  Almiglity  (iod,  and 
with  a  single  eye  to  his  glory,  1  have  this  day  set  apart,  as  a  Super- 
intendent, by  the  imposition  of  my  hands  and  prayer,  (heins;  assisted 
by  other  ordained  ministers,)  Thomas  Coke,  Doctor  of  (.'ivil  Law,  a 
Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  man  whom  I  judge  to  be 
well  qualified  for  that  great  work  :  and  I  do  hereby  recommend  liim, 
to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  as  a  fit  person  to  preside  over  the  Hock 
of  Christ.  In  testimony  whereof,  1  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
seal,  this  second  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  seven  huntlred  and  eighty-four.     John  VVeslk.v." 

Wesley  had  long  deceived  himself  respecting'the  part  which  he 
was  acting  toward  the  Church  of  England.  At  t'le  outset  of  his  ca- 
reer he  had  no  intention  of  setting  himself  up  in  opposition  to  it  ;  and 
when,  in  his  progress  towards  sciiism,  he  disregarded  its  forms,  and 
set  its  discipline  at  nought,  he  still  repeatedly  disclaimed  all  views  of 
separation.  Nor  did  he  ever  avow  the  wish,  or  refer  to  it  as  a  likely 
event,  with  complacency,  even  when  he  must  have  perceived  that 
the  course  of  his  conduct,  and  the  temper  of  his  followers,  rendered 
it  inevitable.  On  this  occasion  his  actions  spoke  for  him  ;  by  arro- 
gating the  episcopal  authority,  he  took  the  only  step  wliich  was  want- 
ing to  form  the  Methodists  into  a  distinct  body  of  separatists  from 
the  Church.  Nevertheless,  this  was  not  done  without  reluctance, 
arising  from  old  and  rooted  feelings  ;  nor  without  some  degree  of 
shame,  perhaps,  for  the  inconsistencies  in  which  he  had  involved 
himself.  From  the  part  which  he  now  took,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  attempted  to  justily  it,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  .story  of  his 
applying  to  the  Greek  bishop  for  consecration  is  well  founded,  not- 
withstanding the  falsehoods  which  his  enemies  had  added  to  the  sim- 
ple fact.  Mr.  Wesley's  declared  opinion  respecting  the  identity  of 
the  episcopal  and  priestly  orders,  was  contradicted  by  his  own  con- 
duct ;  and  it  ma}'  be  suspected,  that  his  opinion  upon  the  apostolical 
succession  rested  on  no  better  ground  than  its  convenience  to  his  im- 
mediate purpose.  Undoubtedly,  as  he  says,  it  is  not  possible  to  prove 
the  apostolical  succession  ;  but,  short  of  that  absolute  proof,  which, 
in  this  case,  cannot  be  obtained,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  he  de- 
manded, there  is  every  reason  for  believing  it.  No  person  who  fiir- 
ly  considers  the  question  can  doubt  this,  whatever  value  he  may  at- 
tach to  it.  But  Wesley  knew  its  value.  IJe  was  neither  so  defi- 
cient in  feeling,  or  in  sagacity,  as  not  to  know,  that  the  sentiment 
which  connects  us  with  other  ages,  and  by  which  we  are  carried 
back,  is  scarcely  less  useful  in  its  influences  than  the  hopes  by  which 
we  are  carried  forward.  He  would  rather  have  been  a  link  of  tlic 
golden  chain,  than  the  ring  from  whence  a  new  one  of  inferior  metal 
was  to  proceed. 

Charles  Wesley  disapproved  his  brother's  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion, ashU  iinwarrantable  assumption  of  authority,  and  as  inconsistent 
with  his  professed  adherence  to  the  Church  of  England.  His  appro- 
bation could  never  be  indifferent  to  John,  whose  fortunes  he  had, 
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during  SO  many  years,  faithfully  shared,  for  honour  and  for  dishonour, 
for  better,  for  worse.  But  Dr.  Coke  had  now  succeeded  to  the  place 
in  Methodism  from  which  Charles  had  retired,  and  in  him  Mr.  Wes- 
ley found  that  willing  and  implicit  obedience,  which  is  the  first  quali- 
fication that  the  founders  of  a  sect,  ao  order,  or  a  religion,  require 
from  their  immediate  disciples.  The  new  superintendent,  with  his 
companions,  sailed  from  Bristol  for  New-York.  Among  the  books 
which  he  read  on  the  voyage,  was  the  Life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. — 
Through  all  the  exaggerations  and  fables  with  which  that  life  is  lard- 
ed. Coke  perceived  the  spirit  of  the  man,  and  exclaimed  with  kin- 
dred feeling,  "  Oh  for  a  soul  like  his  !  But,  glory  be  to  God,  there 
is  nothing  impossible  with  him.  I  seem  to  want  the  wings  of  an  ea- 
gle, and  the  voice  of  a  trumpet,  that  I  may  proclaim  the  Gospel 
through  the  east  and  the  west,  and  the  north  and  the  south." 

Asbury  was  not  at  New-York  when  they  arrived.  Dr.  Coke  ex- 
plained the  plan  which  had  been  arranged  in  England,  to  the  travel- 
ling preachers  who  were  stationed  in  that  city,  and  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  hearing,  not  only  that  such  a  plan  would  be  highly  approved 
by  all  the  preachers,  but  of  being  desired  to  make  it  public  at  once, 
"  because  Mr.  Wesley  had  determined  the  point,  and  therefore  it  was 
not  to  be  investigated,  but  complied  with."  This,  however,  was  not 
done,  because  it  would  have  been  disrespectful  to  Mr.  Asbury,  with 
whom  he  was  instructed  to  consult,  and  act  in  concert.  On  his  way 
southward  to  meet  him,  Dr.  Coke  found  that  Methodism  was  in  good 
odour  in  America.  He  was  introduced  to  the  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  and,  at  an  inn  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  the  landlady,  though 
not  a  Methodist  herself,  entertained  him  and  his  companions  sump-i 
tuously,  and  would  not  receive  their  money  ;  esteeming  it  an  honour 
to  have  harboured  such  guests.  When  he  had  finished  preaching 
one  day,  at  a  chapel  in  this  state,  in  the  midst  of  the  woods,  to  a  large 
congregation,  a  plain  robust  man  came  up  to  him  in  the  pulpit,  and 
kissed  him,  pronouncing,  at  the  same  time,  a  primitive  salutation. — 
This  person,  as  he  readily  supposed,  proved  to  be  his  colleague. 
Dr.  Coke  was  prepared  to  esteem  him,  and  a  personal  acquaintance 
confirmed  this  opinion.  "  I  exceedingly  reverence  Mr.  Asbury," 
he  says,  "  he  has  so  much  wisdom  and  consideration,  so  much  meek- 
ness and  love,  and,  under  all  this,  though  hardly  to  be  perceived,  so 
much  command  and  authority." 

Asbury,  expecting  to  meet  Dr.  Coke  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
had  collected  as  many  preachers  as  he  could  to  hold  a  council. — 
They  agreed  to  convoke  a  Conference  of  all  the  preachers  at  Balti- 
more, on  Christmas  eve,  and  Freeborn  Garretson  was  sent  off  on  this 
errand,  "  like  an  arrow,  from  north  to  south,"  with  directions  to 
send  messengers  to  the  right  and  left.  This  was  in  the  middle  of 
November  ;  and,  that  Coke  might  not  be  idle  in  the  mean  time,  Asbu- 
ry drew  up  for  him  a  route  of  about  a  thousand  miles,  borrowed  a 
good  horse,  and  gave  him  for  a  guide  and  assistant,  his  black,  Harry, 
of  whom  the  Doctor  says,  "  I  really  believe  he  is  one  of  the  best 
preachers  in  the  world,  there  is  such  an  amazing  power  attends  his 
preaching,  though  he  cannot  read  ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  humblest 
creatures  I  ever  saw.'  Of  eighty-one  American  preachers,  sixty 
assembled  at  the  Conference  ;  and,  at  their  meeting,  the  form  of 
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church  government,  and  the  manner  of  vvorship  for  the  Methodists 
in  America,  wliicn  Mr.  Wesley  had  arranged,  was  accepted  and  es- 
tablished. The  name  of  Superintendent,  and  the  notion  that  bish- 
ops and  presbyters  were  the  same  order,  were  now  laid  aside  ;  they 
were  mere  pretexts,  and  had  served  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended.  Methodism  was  constituted  in  America  as  an  Kpiscojinl 
Church.  The  clergy  were  to  consist  of  three  orders,  bishops,  el- 
ders, and  deacons.  The  deacons  were  to  bo  ordained  by  a  bishop, 
after  a  probation  similar  to  that  of  the  travellini;  preachers  in  Kng- 
land.  The  elders  were  of  two  orders  :  the  jjresidimi;  elders  were 
to  be  unanimously  elected  by  the  General  Conference  ;  they  were  to 
be  assistants  to  the  bishops,  to  represent  them  in  their  absence,  and 
to  act  under  their  direction.  The  travelling  elders  were  to  adnnnia- 
ter  the  ordinances,  and  to  perform  the  office  of  marrying  ;  they  were 
to  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  the  annual  Conference,  and  ordained 
by  a  bishop  and  the  elders  present,  by  imposition  of  hands.  A  dea- 
con might  not  be  chosen  elder,  till  he  had  uthciated  two  years  in  his 
inferior  degree.  A  bishop  was  to  be  elected  by  the  General  Con- 
ference, and  consecrated  by  two  or  three  bishops  :  but  in  case  the 
whole  order  should  be  extinct,  the  ceremony  might  then  be  perform- 
ed by  three  elders.  The  business  of  the  bishop  was  to  preside  in  the 
Conferences,  station  the  preachers,  admit  or  suspend  them  during  the 
interval  of  the  Conferences,  travel  through  the  Connexion  at  large, 
and  inspect  the  concerns,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  societies. — 
Besides  the  General  Conference,  in  which  the  supreme  authority 
was  lodged,  and  which  had  power  of  suspending,  judging,  and  expel- 
ling the  bishops,  as  well  as  electing  them,  there  were  to  be  six 
yearly  Conferences  : — the  extent  of  the  country  rendered  this  ne- 
cessary. The  circuits,  during  the  time  of  the  Conference,  were  to 
be  supplied  by  local  preachers,  engaged  for  the  purpose,  and  paid 
in  the  same  proportion  and  manner  as  the  travelUni  preachers  for 
whom  they  acted.  A  local  preacher  was  not  eligible  to  the  otVice 
of  deacon,  till  after  four  years'  probation  :  nor  might  he  preach,  till 
he  had  obtained  a  certificate  of  approbation  from  his  quarterly  meet- 
ing. The  discipline  differed  little  from  that  of  the  English  i\Ietho- 
dists  ;  the  ritual  more.  In  condescension  to  the  puritanic  notions 
which  might  be  expected  among  the  old  Americans,  the  sacrament 
might  be  administered  to  communicants  sitting  or  standing,  if  they 
objected  to  kneel  ;  and  baptism  might  be  performed  either  by  sprink- 
ling, effusion,  or  immersion,  at  the  option  of  the  parents  ;  or,  in  adult 
cases,  of  the  person. 

At  this  Conference,  in  pursuance  of  Mr.  Wesley's  instructions, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  authority  derived  from  him,  Dr.  Coke  conse- 
crated Mr.  Asbury  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
America.  In  the  name  of  that  church,  an  address  to  General  Wash- 
ington was  drawn  up,  congratulating  him  on  his  appointment  to  the 
office  of  president,  and  professing  the  loyalty  of  the  members, 
and  their  readiness,  on  all  lawful  occasions,  to  support  the  govern- 
ment then  established.  This  was  signed  by  Coke  and  Asbury.  aj 
heads  of  the  Connexion  :  the  former,  upon  this  occasion,  in  his  capa- 
city of  American  bishop,  performing  an  act  inconsistent  with  his 
allegiance  as  a  British  subject.     He,  who  i^as  always  more  ready  to 
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act  than  to  think,  did  not,  perhaps,  at  the  time  perceive  the  dilemma' 
in  which  he  was  placed  ;  nor,  if  he  had,  would  he  have  acted  otiier- 
wise  ;  for  whenever  a  national  and  a  sectarian  duty  come  in  couipe- 
tition  with  each  other,  the  national  one  is  that  which  goes  to  the 
wall.  It  exposed  him  to  some  severe  animadversion  in  England,  and 
to  a  semblance  of  displeasure  from  Mr.  Wesley,  which  was  merely 
intended  to  save  appearances.  General  Washington  returned  a 
written  reply,  addressed  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States. — "  It  should  be  his  endeavour,"  he 
said,  "  to  manifest  the  purity  of  his  inclinations  for  promoting  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  as  well  as  the  sincerity  of  his  desires  to  con- 
tribute whatever  might  be  in  his  power  towards  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties  of  the  American  people.  It  always  afforded  him  satis- 
faction, when  he  found  a  concurrence  and  practice  between  all  con- 
scientious men,  in  acknowledgments  of  homage  to  the  Great  Gover- 
nor of  the  Universe,  and  in  professions  of  support  to  a  just  civil  go- 
vernment. He  would  always  strive  to  prove  a  faithful  and  impartial 
patron  of  genuine  vital  religion  ;  and  he  assured  them  in  particular, 
that  he  took  in  the  kindest  part  their  promise  of  presenting  their 
prayers  for  him  at  the  throne  of  heaven  ;  and  that  he  likewise  im- 
plored the  divine  benediction  on  them,  and  their  religious  com- 
munity." 

At  their  first  interview,  thetwo  bishops  agreed  to  use  their  joint 
endeavours  for  establishing  a  school,  or  college,  on  the  plan  of  Kings- 
wood,  and,  before  they  met  at  the  Conference,  they  had  got  above  a 
thousand  pounds  subscribed  for  it.  Relying,  therefore,  upon  that 
bank  of  faith,  ivhich,  when  religious  interests,  real  or  imaginary,  are 
concerned,  may  safely  be  drawn  upon  to  a  surprising  amount.  Dr. 
Coke  gave  orders  to  begin  the  work.  Four  acres  of  ground  were 
purchased,  at  the  price  of  sixty  pounds  sterling,  eight-and-twenty 
miles  from  Balliniore  :  the  spot  commanded  a  view  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  of  the  Susquehanna  flowing  towards  it,  thnmgh  a  great 
extent  of  country,  the  sight  extending  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles  in 
ditlerent  parts  of  the  splendid  panorama.  The  students  were  to 
rise  at  five,  summer  and  winter  ;  upon  this  rule  the  masters  were 
to  insist  inflexibly,  the  founders  being  convinced,  tiiey  said,  by  con- 
stant observation  and  experience,  that  it  was  of  vast  importance,  both 
to  body  and  mind  ;  for  it  was  of  admirable  use  in  preserving  a  good, 
or  improving  a  bad  constitution  ;  and  by  thus  strengthening  the  va- 
rious organs  of  the  bod}'^,  it  enabled  the  mind  to  put  forth  its  utmost 
energies.  At  six  tliey  were  to  assemble  to  prayer,  and  the  interval, 
till  seven,  was  allowed  for  recreation  ;  the  recreations  being  garden- 
ing, walking,  riding,  and  bathing  ;  and,  within  doors,  the  carpenters', 
joiners',  cabinet-makers',  and  turners'  business.  Nothing  which  the 
world  calls  play  was  to  be  permitted.  Dr.  Coke  had  brought  witk 
him  Wesley's  sour  precept,  that  those  who  play  when  they  are 
young,  will  play  when  they  are  old  ;  and  he  supported  it  by  the  au- 
thority of  Locke  and  Rousseau,  saying,  "  that  though  the  latter  was 
essentially  mistaken  in  his  religious  system,  yet  his  wisdom,  in  other 
respects,  was  indisputably  acknowledged  !"  He  judged  well,  how- 
ever, in  recommeiiiling  agriculture  and  architecture  as  studies  espe- 
cially useful  in  a  new  country,  and  therefore  to  be  preferred  for  the 
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recreation  of  the  students.  The  permission  of  bathing  wn«  restrict- 
ed to  a  plunge  into  a  cold  buth  :  bathing  in  ihe  river  vva«*  forbi.lden  ; 
a  prohibition  apparently  so  absunl,  that  some  valid  local  reason  for 
Jt  must  be  presumed.  The  hours  of  study  were  from  oi-ht  (ill  twelve 
and  from  three  till  six  ;  breakfast  at  eight,  dinner  at  one,  supper  at 
SIX,  prayers  at  seven,  and  bed  at  nine.  The  punishments  were,  pri- 
vate reproof  for  a  (irst  olfence,  [)ublic  reproof  for  a  second,  and,  for 
the  third,  confinement  in  a  room  set  apart  lor  the  purpose. 

The  establishment  was  named  Cokesbury*  College,  after  its  two 
founders.  An  able  president  was  found,  a  good  master,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  the  institution  acquired  so  much  repute,  tliat 
young  men,  from  the  Southern  Slates,  came  there  to  (inish  tin  ir  edu- 
cation ;  and  the  founders  were  apprized,  that  the  legislature  was 
Willing  to  grant  them  an  act  of  inrorporatiori,  and  etral)le  them  to 
confer  degrees.  The  reputation  of  this  collo^re  gratitied  the  Ame- 
rican Methodists,  and  disposed  them  to  found  others.  The  people 
in  Kentucky  requested  to  have  one  in  their  country,  and  offered  to 
give  three  or  four  thousand  acres  of  cond  land  for  its  -upport.  The 
reply  to  this  application  was,  that  Conference  would  undertake  to 
complete  one  within  ten  years,  if  the  i)cople  would  provide  five 
thousand  acres  of  fertile  ground,  and  settle  it  on  trustees  under  its 
direction.  In  Georgia  a  few  leading  persons  engaged  to  give  two 
thousand  acres  ;  and  one  con!.',regalion  subscribed  twelve  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  weight  of  tobacco  towards  the  building.  Insti- 
tutions of  this  kind  are  endowed  at  so  small  a  cost  in  new  countries, 
that,  with  a  little  foresight  on  the  part  of  government,  provision 
might  easily  be  made  for  the  wants,  and  palliatives  prepared  lor  the 
evils,  of  advanced  society. 

Had  the  institution  in  Georgia  been  effected,  it  was  to  have  been 
called  Wesley  College,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Wesley's  early  labours 
in  that  country.  At  this  time  he  was  so  popular  in  America,  that 
some  hundreds  of  children  were  baptized  by  his  name.  This  wa? 
in  great  measure  owing  to  the  choice  which  he  had  made  of  Dr. 
Coke,  whose  liberal  manners,  and  rank  of  life,  obtainoi!  him  accost 
among  the  higher  classes  upon  equal  terms,  and  flattond  tho*e  in  n 
lower  station  with  whom  he  made  himself  familiar.  Tlie  good  opi- 
nion, however,  vvliich  his  representative  had  obtained  among  all 
ranks,  was  lessened,  and,  for  a  time,  well  nigh  destroyed,  by  the  in- 
discretion with  which  he  exerted  himself  in  behalf  of  a  good  cause. 

Wesley  had  borne  an  early  testimony  against  tlie  system  of  negro 
slavery  ;  on    this   point    his    conduct  is    curiously  contra?teil  with 

*  In  the  year  1792  the  colleije  was  set  on  fire,  and  burnt  to  the  (rroiind,  (lie  wluilo  of  in  np|vimlii« 
and  lihrary  being  destroyi'd.  The  state  oflVred  a  renard  ol"  one  tlionsand  dullars  l'i)r  tlir  ili«rinery 
of  the  incendiary,  but  without  etlVcf.  Dr.  dilie  was  not  deterred  iVoma  sernnd  alfmjit.and  sevciiiciii 
ol  hi5  friends,  in  the  Baltimore  Society,  immediately  sulisciilied  ainonf,'  ihcniselvis  nioic  llian  one 
thousand  pouncis  toward  the  eslablisliment  of  another  co!lef;e.  A  large  Iniildinjr  in  the  city  of  Italli- 
more,  which  had  been  intended  for  balls  and  assemblies,  was  purchased,  with  all  the  premises  bilnn?- 
in^toit,  for  five  thousand  three  hundred  poumls  The  Society  subscrib'-d  ^e^i-n  hundri'd  of  this,  nnil 
collected  six  hundred  more  from  house  to  house ;  the  seventeen  nri^'iti.il  subscribe.  -^  made  ihemsi'|\c< 
responsible  fin-  the  rest.  Tlinre  was  loom  for  a  church  upon  ihe  tjround,  and  a  clnuvh  nccordincly 
was  built.  This  college  was  even  more  successful  than  Cokesbury  while  ii  lasted;  but  it  cmiielB 
the  same  tale  in  1797.  Some  boys  made  a  bonfire  in  an  .idjoiMinjr  housi-,  and  roijp'je,  chnrrli,  nnd 
several  dwellings  and  warehouses  were  consumed,  by  the  two  fires  the  .Mr-llioilists  snslaierrl  > 
loss  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  IJr.  C'oUe  then  aqreed  with  Asbnry,  who,  niter  the  fir-l  raiasrrii|hr, 
was  convinced  '•  that  it  was  not  the  will  of  !io(l  for  them  to  niulerlake  such  e:5pen>.ivr  biiildin(,'.«, 
nor  to  attenjpt  such  pop\dar  eslabUshments.''  As  these  events  rlid  not  occur  til!  after  the  ileuth  ol 
Mr.  Wesley,  ihpy  are  noticed  here,  rather  than  in  the  text. 
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Whitefield's,  who  exerted  himself  in  *ohtaiciRg  a  repeal  of  that  part 
of  the  charter  granted  to  the  colon}/  in  Georgia,  whereby  slavery 
was  prohibited.  Dr.  Coke,  feeling  like  Mr.  Wesley,  took  up  the 
subject  with  his  usual  ardour,  preached  upon  it  with  great  vehe- 
mence, and  prepared  a  petition  to  Congress  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  negroes.  With  this  petition  he  and  Asbury  went  to  General 
Washington  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  solicited  him  to  sign  it.  Wash- 
ington received  them  courteously  and  hospitably  :  he  declined 
signing  the  petition,  that  being  inconsistent  with  the  rank  which  he 
held  ;  but  he  assured  them  that  he  agreed  with  them,  and  that,  if  the 
Assembly  should  take  their  petition  into  consider;ition,  he  would 
signify  his  sentiments  by  a  letter.  They  proceeded  so  far  them- 
selves, that  they  required  the  members  of  the  society  to  set  tlieir 
slaves  free  ;  and  several  persons  were  found  who  made  this  sacrifice 
from  a  sense  of  duty.  One  planter  in  Virgiiiia  emimcipated  twenty- 
two,  who  were,  at  that  time,  worth  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  each. 
His  name  was  Kennon,  and  it  deserves  to  be  honourably  recoided. 
But  such  instances  were  rare  ;  and  Dr.  Coke,  who  had  much  of  the 
national  ardour  in  his  character,  proceeded  in  such  an  intolerant  jspi- 
rit  of  philanthropy,  that  he  apon  provoked  a  violent  opposition,  and 
incurred  no  small  degree  of^personal  danger.  One  of  his  sermons 
upon  this  topic  incensed  some  of  his  hearers  so  much,  that  they 
withdrew,  for  the  purpose  ef  way-laying  him  ;  and  a  lady  ne<,MO 
owner  promised  them  fifty  pounds,  if  they  would  give  "  that  little 
Doctor"  an  hundred  lashes.  But  the  better  purt  of  his  congregation 
protected  him,  and  that  same  sermon  produced  the  emancipation  of 
twenty-four  slaves.  In  one  county  the  slave  ovvners  presented  a  bill 
against  him,  which  was  found  by  the  grand  jury,  and  no  less  than 
ninety  persons  set  out  in  pursuit  of  him  ;  but  he  was  got  beyond 
their  reach.  A  more  ferocious  enemy  followed  him,  with  an  inten- 
tion of  shooting  him  :  this  the  man  himself  confessed  when,  some 
time  afterwards,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Society.  On 
his  second  visit  to  America,  Coke  was  convinced  that  he  had  acted 
indiscreetly,  and  he  consented  to  let  the  question  of  emancipation 
rest,  rather  than  stir  up  an  opposition  which  so  greatly  impeded  the 
progress  of  Methodism. 

If  a  course  of  itinerancy  in  England  led  the  errant  preacher  into 
picturesque  scenes  and  wild  situations,  much  more  might  this  be  ex- 
pected in  America — Coke  was  delighted  with  the  romantic  way  of 
life  in  which  he   found  himself  engaged  ;  preaching  in  the  midst  of 

*  "  As  for  the  lawfulness  of  keeping  slaves,"  he  fays,  "  I  have  no  doubt,  since  1  hear  of  some  that 
were  boutjht  w  ith  Abraham's  money,  and  some  that  were  born  in  his  house.  And  I  cannot  help 
UiinliinE  that  some  of  those  servants  mentioned  by  the  Apostles  in  their  epistles,  were,  or  had  been 
slaves.  It  is  plain  that  the  Gibeonites  were  doomed  to  perpetual  slavery  ;  and,  thoug^b  liberty  is  a 
sweet  thing  to  such  as  are  born  free,  yet,  to  those  who  never  knew  the  sweets  of  it,  slavery  perhaps 
mav  not  be  so  irksome.  However  this  be,  it  is  plain  to  a  demonstration,  that  hot  countries  cannot  be 
cultivated  without  negroes."  So  miserably  could  Whitefield  reason  !  He  flattered,  however,  his 
betier  feelings,  by  supposing  that  the  slaves  who  shotild  be  brought  into  Georgia  w  ould  be  placed 
in  the  way  of  conversion. 

t  These  e:i!tracts  from  his  journal  will  exemplify  that  spirit ;  "At  night  I  lodged  at  the  house  of 
Captain  Dillard,  a  most  hospitable  ni.on,  and  as  kinil  to  his  negroes  as  if  they  were  white  servants.  It 
was  quite  pleasing  to  see  them  se  decectly  and  comfortably  clothed.  And  yet  1  could  not  beat  into 
the  head  of  that  poor  man  the  evil  of  keeping  them  in  slavery,  although  he  had  read  Mr.  Wesley's 
Thoughts  on  Slavery  (I  think  he  said)  three  times  over.  But  his  good  wife  is  suongly  on  our  side." 
"  I  preached  the  late  Colonel  Bedfonl's  funeral  sermon.  But  I  said  nothing  good  of  him,  for  he  was 
a  violent  friend  of  slavery ;  and  his  interest  being  great  among  the  Methodists  in  these  jiarts,  he 
would  have  been  a  dreadful  thorn  in  our  sides,  if  t/u  Lord  had  lUil  in  merty  taken  him  ouay."  .' .' 
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ancient  forests,  "  with  scores,  and  sometimes  hundreds  of  horses  tied 
to  the  trees."  "  Sometimes,"  he  says,  "  a  most  uol)le  vista,  of  h;ilf  u 
mile  or  a  mile  in  length,  would  open  between  the  lofty  pines  ;  some- 
times the  tender  fawns  and  hinds  would  suddenly  ;»ppc;ir,  and,  o[i 
seeing  or  hearing  us,  would  glance  through  the  woods,  or  vanish 
away."  The  spring  scenery  of  these  woods  fdled  him  will)  d»li^lit. 
"  The  oaks,"  says  he,  "  have  spread  oul  their  leaves,  and  tiic  dog- 
wood, whose  bark  is  medicinal,  and  whose  innumerable  white  flowcra 
form  one  of  the  (inest  ornaments  of  the  forests,  is  in  fill  blossom. 
Thtt  deep  green  of  the  pines,  the  bright  transparent  green  of  the  oaks, 
and  the  fine  white  of  the  dogwood  flowers,  with  other  trees  and 
shrubs,  form  such  a  complication  of  beauties  as  is  indescriba1)le  to  < 
those  who  have  only  lived  in  countries  that  are  almost  entirely  culti- 
vated."— "  It  is  one  of  my  most  delicate  entertainments,  to  endirace 
every  opportunity  of  inguUiiig  myself,  (if  1  may  so  express  it,)  in 
the  woods  :  I  seem  then  to  lie  detached  from  every  thing  but  the 
quiet  vegetable  creation  and  my  God."  A  person  always  went  be- 
fore him  to  make  his  publications ;  by  which  strange  phrase  is  implied 
a  notice  to  all  the  country  round,  in  what  place,  and  at  what  times, 
the  itinerant  was  to  be  expected.  Their  mark  for  finding  the  way 
in  these  wide  wildernesses  was  the  split  bush. — When  a  new  circuit 
in  tiie  woods  was  formed,  at  every  turning  of  the  road  or  path,  the 
preacher  split  two  or  three  bushes  beside  the  right  way,  as  a  direc- 
tion *for  those  who  came  after  him.  They  had  no  cause  to  repent 
of  their  labour  in  travelling;  for  numerous  hearers  were  collected, 
insomuch  that  Dr.  Coke  was  astonished  at  the  pains  which  the  peo- 
ple took  to  hear  the  Gospel.  Idleness  and  curiosity  brought  many, 
and  many  came  fur  the  pleasure  of  being  in  a  crowd  ;  but  numbers 
were  undoubtedly  drawn  together  by  that  desire  of  religious  instruc- 
tion which  is  the  noblest  characteristic  of  man,  and  for  which,  by  the 
greatest  of  all  political  errors,  the  American  government  has  ne- 
glected to  provide. — "  I  am  daily  filled  with  surprise,"  he  says,  "  in 
meeting  with  such  large  congregations  as  I  am  favoured  with  in  the 
midst  of  vast  wildernesses,  and  wonder  from  whence  they  come  1"' 
It  appears  that  the  spirit  of  riotous  devotion,  which  afterwards  pro- 
duced the  finatical  extravagancies  of  the  camp-meetings,  began  to 
manifest  itself  in  the  early  days  of  American  Methodism,  and  that  it 
was  encouraged  by  the  superiors  when  it  might  have  been  repressed. 
"  At  Annapolis,"  says  Dr.  C<.ke,  "  after  my  last  prayer,  the  con- 
gregation began  to  pray  and  praise  aloud  in  a  most  astonishing  man- 
ner. At  first  I  found  some  reluctance  to  enter  into  the  busines*  ; 
but  soon  the  tears  began  to  flow,  and  I  think  I  have  seldom  foimd 
a  more  comforting  or  strengthening  time.  This  praying  and  praising 
aloud  is  a  common  thing  throughout  Virginia  and  Maryland.  What 
shall  we  say  ?  Souls  are  awakened  and  converted  by  multitudes  ; 
and  the  work  is  surely  a  genuine  work,  if  there  be  a  genuine  work 
of  God  upon  earth.  Whether  there  be  wildfire  in  it  or  not,  1  do 
most  ardently  wish  that  there  was  such  a  work  at  this  present  time 
in  England."  At  Baltimore,  after  the  evening  service  was  ronrlu<led, 
"  the^'congregation  began  to  pray  and  praise  aloud,  and  continued  so 

*  «  In  one  of  the  circuits  the  wicked  discovered  the  secret,  and  -i>\U  builu-s  in  n-ong  rlacr*.  na 
ji'-rposp  to  deceive  the  preachers." 
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to  do  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.     Out  of  a  congregation  of  two 
thousand  people,  two  or  three  hundred    were   engaged  at  the  same 
time  in  praising  God,    praying  for  the  conviction  and  conversion  of 
sinners,  or  exhorting  those  around  them  with  the  utmost  vehemence  ; 
and   hundreds  more  were   engaged  in   wrestUng  prayer,  either  for 
their  own  conversion,  or  sanctification.    The  first  noise  of  the  people 
soon  broujiht  a  mtillitude   to  see   what  was   going  on.     One  of  our 
elders   was   the   means  that  night  of  the  conversion  of  seven  poor 
penitents  within   his  little  circle  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes.     Such 
was  the  zeal  of  many,  that  a  tolerable  company  attended  the  preach- 
ing at  five  the  next  morning,  notwithstanding  the  late  hour  at  which 
they  parted."     The  next  evening   the   same   uproar  was   renewed, 
and  the  maddened  congregation  continued  in  their  excesses  as  long 
and  as  loud  as  before.     The  practice  became  common  in  Baltimore, 
though  that  city  had  been  one  of  the  "  calmest  and  most  critical"  upon 
the  continent. — "  Many  of  our  elders,"  says  Coke,  "  who  were  the 
softest,  most  connected,  and  most  sedate  of  our  preachers,  have  en- 
tered with  all  their  hearts  into  this  work.     And  gracious  and  wonder- 
ful has  been  the  change,  our  greatest  enemies  themselves  being  the 
judges,  that   has  been  wrought  on  multitudes,  on  whom  the  work 
began  at  those  wonderful  seasons." 
,         Plainly  as  it  had  been  shown  among  the  Methodists  themselves, 
that  emotions  of  this  kind  were  like  a  fire  of  straw,  soon  kindled  and 
soon  spent,  the  disposition,  whenever  it  manifested  itself,  was  en- 
couraged  rather  than  checked  ;    so  strong   is  the  tendency  toward 
enthusiasm.     But   if  Dr.  Coke,  with  the    advantages   of  educatioDj 
rank  in  life,  and  of  the  lessons  which  he  derived  from  Mr.  Wesley, 
when  age   and   long  experience  had   cooled  him,   could  be  so  led 
away  by  sympathy  as  to  give  his  sanction  to  these  proceedings,  it 
might  be  expected  that  preachers,  who  had  grown  up  in  a  state  of 
semi-civilization,  and  were  in  the  first  effervescence  of  their  devo- 
tional   feelings,  would   go  beyond  all  bounds  in   their  zeal. — They 
used  their  utmost  endeavours  (as  had  been  advised  in  the  third  Con- 
ference) "   to   tiirow  men  into  convictions,  into  strong  sorrow,  and 
fear, — to  make  them   inconsolable,  refusing  to  be  comforted  ;"   be- 
lieving that  the   stronger  was  the  conviction,  the  speedier  was  the 
deliverance.     "  The  darkest  time  in  the  night,"  said  one,  "  is  just 
before  the  dawning  of  the  day  ;    so  it  is  with  a  soul  groaning  for  re- 
demption."   They  used,  therefore  to  address  the  unawakened  in  the 
most  alarming  strain,  teaching  them  that  "  God  out  of  Christ  is  a 
consuming  fire  !"  and  to  address  the  most  enthusiastic  language  to 
those  who  were  in  what  they  called  a   seeking  state,  in  order  to 
keep  them  "  on  the  full  stretch  for  sanctification." — Benjamin  Ab- 
bott not  only   threw  his  hearers  into  fits,  but  often  fainted  himself 
through  the  vehemence  of  his  own  prayers  and  preachments.     He 
relates  such  exploits  with  great  satisfaction, — how  one  person  could 
neither  eat   nor  drink  for  three  days   after  one  of  his  drastic  ser- 
mons ;  and  how  another  was,    for  the  same  length  of  time,  totally 
deprived  of  the  use  of  her  limbs.    A  youth  who  was  standing  on  the 
hearth  beside  a  blazing  fire,  in  the  room  where  Abbott  was  holding 
forth,  overcome  by  the  contagious  emotion  which  was  excited,  tot- 
tered and  fell  into  the  flames.     He  was  instantly  rescued,  "  proviv- 
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clentially,"  says  the  preacher,  "  or  he  woulJ  hive  been  beyond  the 
reach  of  mercy:  his  body  would  have  l)eeii  burned  to  death,  and 
what  would  have  become  of  h'\^  soul  !" — When  they  preached  with- 
in the  house,  and  with  closed  doors,  the  contaminated  air  inav  have 
contributed  to  these  deleterious  olTects  ;  for  he  himself  notices  one 
instance,  where,  from  the  exceeding  closeness  of  the  room,  and  the 
number  of  persons  crowded  toijetlier  there,  the  candles  -gradually 
went  out. — But  the  maddening  spirit  of  the  man  excited  his  liearers 
almost  to  frenzy. 

One  day  this  itinerant  went  to  a  funeral,  where  many  hundred* 
were  collected.  "  The  minister,"  he  says.  "  beini;  of  the  Cliurch 
form,  went  thronuh  the  ceremonies,  and  then  preached  a  short, 
easy,  smooth,  soft  sermon,  which  amounted  to  almost  nothiiiii:.  fly 
this  time  a  gust  was  rising,  and  the  firmament  was  covered  with 
blackness.  Two  clouds  appeared  to  come  from  dilferent  cpiarters, 
and  to  meet  over  the  house,  which  caused  the  people  to  crowd  into 
the  house,  up  stairs  and  down,  to  screen  themselves  from  the  storm. 
When  the  minister  had  done,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  say  sometliing 
to  the  people.  1  arose,  and  with  some  dilliculty  got  on  one  of  the 
benches,  the  house  was  so  greatly  crowded  ;  and  almost  as  soon  as 
I  began,  the  Lord  out  of  heaven  began  also.  The  tremendous  claps 
of  thunder  exceeded  any  thing  I  ever  had  heard,  and  the  streams  of 
lightning  flashed  through  the  house  in  a  most  awful  manner.  It 
shook  the  very  foundation  of  tlic  house:  the  windows  shook  with 
the  violence  thereof.  I  lost  no  time,  but  set  before  them  the  awful 
coiling  of  Christ  in  all  his  splendour,  with  all  the  armies  of  heaven, 
to  judge  the  world  and  to  take  vengeance  on  the  ungodly  It  may 
be,  cried  I,  that  he  will  descend  in  the  next  clap  of  thunder!  The 
people  screamed,  screeched,  and  fell,  all  through  the  house.  The 
lightning,  thunder,  and  rain,  conlinu(Ml  for  about  the  space  of  one 
hour  in  the  most  awful  manner  ever  known  in  that  country  ;  during 
which  time  1  continued  to  set  before  them  the  coming  of  Christ  to 
jnd-e  the  world,  warning  and  inviting  sinners  to  ilee  to  Christ." 
He  declares,  that,  tburteen  years  afterwards,  wiien  he  rode  that 
circuit,  he  conversed  with  twelve  living  witnesses,  who  told  him 
they  were  all  converted  at  that  sermon. 

One  day,  when  Abbott  was  exhorting  a  class  to  sanctification,  and 
a  young  Quakeress  was  "  screaming  and  screeching  and  crying  for 
purity  of  heart,"  her  father,  hearing  her  outcries,  came  into  the 
room,  and  with  a  mild  reproof  to  this  director  of  consciences,  re- 
minded him  that  the  Lord  is  not  in  the  earthquake,  nor  in  the  »vhirl- 
wind,  but  in  the  still  small  voice.  The  passionate  enthusiust  readily 
replied,  "  Do  you  know  what  the  earthquake  means  ?  It  is  the 
mighty  thunder  of  God's  voice  from  Mount  Sinai  ;  it  is  the  divine 
law  to  drive  us  to  Christ.  And  the  whirlwind  is  the  power  of  con- 
viction, like  the  rushing  of  a  mighty  wind,  tearing  away  every  fdse 
hope,  and  stripping  us  of  every  plea,  but — (iive  me  Christ,  or  else 
I  die  !  On  another  occasion,  when  a  young  Quakeress  was  present 
at  a  meeting,  and  retained  a  proper  command  of  herself  while  others 
were  fainting  and  fidling  round  about  her,  Abbott  regarding  this  a-<  a 
proof  of  insensibility  to  the  state  of  her  own  soul,  looked  her  full 
in  the  face,  and  began  to  pray  for  her  as  an  infidel,  and  called  upon  all 
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his  hearers  to  do  the  same.  The  yonng  woman  was  abashed,  and  re- 
tired ;  but  as  she  made  her  way  slowly  through  the  crowded  room, 
"  I  cried  to  God,"  says  the  tiery  fonatic,  "  to  pursue  her  by  the 
energy  of  his  Spirit  through  the  streets  ;  to  pursue  her  in  the  par- 
lour, in  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  garden  ;  to  pursue  her  in  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night,  and  to  show  her  the  state  of  the  damned  in 
hell  ;  to  give  her  no  rest  day  nor  night,  until  she  found  rest  in  the 
wounds  of  a  blessed  Redeemer."  He  relates  this  himself,  and  adds, 
that  in  consequence  of  this  appeal  she  soon  afterwards  joined  the 
Methodists,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  her  parents. 

"  Oh,'  said   Wesley,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  "  the  depth  both  of 
the  wisdom  and    knowledge   of  God!  causing  a  total    disregard  of 
all  religion    to  pave  the  way  for.  the  revival  of  the    only  religion 
which    was  worthy  of  God  !     The  total  indifference  of  the  govern- 
ment in  North   America   whether   there  be  any  religion  or   none, 
leaves   room  for  the   propagation  of  the   true   scriptural   religion, 
without  the  least  let  or   hindrance."     He  overlooked  another  con- 
sequence, which  the  extravagance  of  his  own  preachers  might  have 
taught   him.     Wherever  the  prime  duty  of  providing  religious  in- 
struction for  the  people  is  neglected,  the  greater  part  become  alto- 
gether careless  of  their  eternal  interests,  and  the  rest  are  ready  to 
imbibe  the  rankest  fanaticism,  or  embrace  any  superstition  that  may 
be  promulgated  among  them.     A  field  is  open  for  impostors  as  well 
as  fanatics  ;    some  are  duped  and  plundered,  and  others  are  driven 
mad.     Benjamin   Abbott   seems  to   have  been    a   sincere  and   well- 
meaning  enthusiast,  upon  the  very  verge  of  madness  himself   From 
the    preaching  of  such  men  an  increase  of  insanity  might  well  be 
expected  :    and   accordingly  it  is  asserted,  that  a  fourth  part  of  the 
cases  of  this  malady  in  Philadelphia  ari!>e   from  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion, and    that  this   and    the  abuse  of  ardent   spirits  are    principal 
causes   of  the  same   disease  in  Virginia.     But  the  fermentation   of 
Methodism  will  cease  in  America,  as  it  has  ceased  in  England  ;  and 
even  during  its  effervescence,  the  good  which  it  produces  is  greater 
than  the  evil.      For  though  there  must  be  many  such  fierce  fanatics 
as  Abbott,  there  will  be  others  of  a  gentler  nature  :    as  the  general 
state  of  the  country   may  improve,  the  teacher  will  partake  of  the 
improvement  ;  and,  meantime,  they  contribute  to  that  improvement 
in  no  slight  degree,  by  coriecting  the  brutal  vices,  and  keeping  up 
a  sense  of>eligion  in  regions  where  it  might  otherwise  be  extinct. 
At  their  first  general  conference,   the  American  preachers  made  a 
rule  respecting  spiritous    liquors,   the   common  use  of  which    has 
greatly    tended  to  brutalize  the  people  in  that  country.     They  de- 
creed, that  if  any  thing  disorderly  happened  under   the  roof  of  a 
member,  who  either  sold  ardent  spirits,  or  gave  them  to  his  guests, 
"  the  preacher  who  had  the  oversight  of  the  circuit  should  proceed 
against  him.  as  in  the  case  of  other  immoralities,"  and  he  should  be 
censured,  suspended,  or  excluded,  according  to  the  circumstances. 
The  zeal  with  which  they  made  war  against  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  society   was  less  usefully  directed.     "  Such  days  and  nights  as 
those   were  !"    says  one   of  the  early  preachers.     "  The  tine,  the 
gay,  threw  off  their  ruffles,  their  rin^s,  their  ear-rings,  their  powder, 
their  feathers.    Opposition,  indeed,  there  was  ;  for  the  Devil  would 
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not  be  still.  My  life  was  threatened  ;  but  my  frieiuli  were  abun- 
dantly more  in  number  than  my  enemies."  In  altackini;  these  things, 
the  preacher  acted  in  entire  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  Wesley's 
institutions  :  but  in  America,  Wesley  would  perhaps  have  modihed 
the  rigour  of  his  own  rules  ;  for  even  Franklin,  who  lont;  maintained 
opinions  as  rigorous  upon  this  point  as  Wesley  himself,  at  length 
discovered  that  vanities  like  these  have  their  use,  in  giving  a  spur  to 
industr}',  and  accelerating  the  progress  of  civilization. 

There  were  parts  of  the  country  where  the  people  must  have  re- 
mained altogether  without  the  ordinances  of  religion,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Methodists.  Dr.  Coke  observes,  that  in  his  first  to>ir  in 
America,  he  baptized  more  children  and  adults  than  he  should  have 
done  in  his  whole  life  if  stationed  in  :'.n  English  parish.  The  people 
of  Delaware  had  scarcely  ever  heard  preaching  of  any  kind,  when 
Freeborn  Garretson  entered  that  country  in  one  of  his  circuits. 
Meeting  a  man  there  one  day,  he  asked  him,  in  a  methodistical  man- 
ner, if  he  knew  Jesus  Christ  ;  and  the  man  answered,  that  he  did 
not  know  where  he  lived.  Garretson  repeated  the  question,  sup- 
posing that  it  had  not  been  distinctly  heard  ;  and  the  reply  then 
■was,  that  he  knew  no  such  person.  Before  the  Methodists  had 
built  chapels  for  themselves,  they  officiated  sometimes  in  curious 
situations,  either  because  there  was  no  place  of  worship,  or  none  to 
Tvhich  they  had  access.  The  church  doors  at  Cambridge,  in  Mary- 
land, were  locked  upon  Dr.  Coke,  though  there  had  been  no  service 
there  for  some  years,  and  though  it  had  often  been  left  open  for  dogs, 
and  pigs,  and  cattle.  At  another  place,  the  church  was  in  so  filthy  a 
condition,  that,  at  the  people's  desire,  he  held  forth  in  the  court- 
house instead.  At  Raleigh,  the  seat  of  government  for  North  Caro- 
lina, be  obtained  the  use  of  the  house  of  commons  :  the  members 
of  both  houses  attended,  and  the  speaker's  seat  served  for  a  pulpit. 
At  Annapolis,  they  lent  him  the  theatre.  "  Pit,  boxes,  and  gallery," 
says  he,  "  were  filled  with  people  according  to  their  ranks  in  life  ; 
and  I  stood  upon  the  stage,  and  preached  to  them,  though  at  first, 
I  confess,  I  felt  it  a  little  awkward." 

Itinerants  in  America  were  liable  to  discomforts  and  dangers  which 
are  unknown  in  England.  There  were  perilous  swamps  to  cross  ; 
rivers  to  ford  ;  the  risk  of  going  astray*  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  the 
plague  of  ticks  in  the  forests,  which  are  so  great  a  torment,  that 
Dr.  Coke  was  almost  laid  up  by  their  bites.  To  these  ditliculties, 
and  to  the  inconveniences  of  sometimes  sleeping  on  tiie  floor,  some- 
times three  in  a  bed,  and  sometimes  bivouacking  in  the  woods,  the 
native  preachers  were  less  sensible  than  those  who  came  from  Eu- 
rope ;  but  a  great  proportion  of  the  itinerants  settled  when  they  he- 
came  fathers  of  families.  "  It  is  most  lamentable,"  says  Coke,  "  to 
see  so  many  of  our  able  married  preachers  (or  rather,  1  might  say, 
almost  all  of  them)  become  located  merely  for  want  of  support  for 
their  families.     I  am  conscious  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  people  :  it  i« 

*  Brother  Ignatius  Pigrnan  was  lost  for  sixteen  days  in  the  woods  on  the  way  to  Kentucky.  Thl» 
inhuman  name  reminfis  me  of  a  conlrovcrsialist,  who  advanced  the  notion  of  the  pre-exi.-trnre  of 
the  human  soul  of  Christ,  and  fiercely  supporied  his  notion,  which  he  called  Pre-fXl»t.iriBni«Mi,  in 
the  last  series  of  the  Unsijcl  Magazine,  ills  name  beinj;  .Vrwcc>ml>,  he  signed  hiniscll  Pii^  .  fu-.r, 
to  show  his  knowledge  of  the  t-rencli  tongue;  and  one  ol  his  adversaries,  who.  if  (.erailycnlur» 
less  accomplished  in  languages,  was  not  less  winy  than  himself,  "  wickedly  detorted''  ttiif  w«r4 
and  called  him  Mr,  Pig-enough, 

'     Vol.  II.  27  V 
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the  fault  of  the  preachers,  who,  through  a  false  and  most  unfortu- 
nate delicacy,  have  not  pressed  the  important  subject  as  they 
ought,  upon  the  consciences  of  the  people.  I  am  truly  astonished 
that  the  work  has  risen  to  its  present  height  on  this  continent, 
when  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  of  the  gifts  of  preaching, 
yea,  of  the  most  precious  gifts  which  God  bestows  on  mortals, 
should  thus  miserably  be  thrown  awa)'.  1  could,  methinks,  enter 
into  m}'  closet,  and  weep  tears  of  blood  upon  the  occasion."  At 
another  time  he  sa3's,  "  The  location  of  so  many  scores  of  our  most 
able  and  experienced  preachers  tears  my  very  heart  in  pieces.  Me- 
thinks, almost  the  whole  continent  would  have  fallen  before  the 
power  of  God,  had  it  not  been  for  this  enormous  evil."  Dr.  Coke 
iiimselfhad  the  true  spirit  of  an  errant  preacher,  and  therefore  did 
not  consider  how  natural  it  is,  that  men  should  desire  to  settle  quiet- 
ly in  domestic  life,  and  how  just  and  reasonable  it  is  that  they  should 
be  enabled  and  encouraged  to  do  so  after  a  certain  length  of  service. 
Mr.  Wesley's  original  intention  was,  that  the  Methodist  preachers 
should  be  auxiliaries  to  the  Church  of  England,  as  the  friars  and 
the  Jesuits  are  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  America,  where  there 
is  no  Church,  it  would  be  consistent  with  this  intention,  that  the  Me- 
thodists should  have  an  or<ler  of  settled  pastors  in  place  of  the 
clergy. 

But  though  the  American  itinerants  withdrew  from  their  labours 
earlier  than  their  brethren  in  the  mother  country,  new  adventurers 
were  continually  offering  themselves  to  supply  their  place,  and  the 
increase  of  Methodism  was  far  more  rapid  than  in  England.  In  the 
year  1786,  tvvo-and-twenty  chapels  were  built  in  a  single  circuit 
within  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  society  in  that  same  year 
had  added  to  its  numbers  in  the  United  States,  more  than  6600  mem- 
bers. In  1789,  when  the  census  of  the  Methodists  in  Great  Britaia 
amounted  to  70,305,  that  in  America  was  43,265.  In  less  than  twen- 
ty 3'ears  afterwards,  they  doubled  their  numbers  at  home,  but  the 
Americans  had  then  become  the  more  numerous  body,  and  their 
comparative  increase  was  much  greater  than  this  statement  would 
imply,  because  it  was  made  upon  a  much  smaller  population. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

METHODISM    IN    THE    WEST-INDIES. 

Ix  the  year  1758,  Wesley  baptized  some  negroes  at  Wandswortli; 
who  were  in  the  service  of  Nathaniel  Gilbert,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  in  Antigua.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  a  man  of  ardent  piety» 
and  being  desirous  of  promoting  religion  in  a  part  of  the  world  where 
slavery  had  produced  the  greatest  possible  degradation  of  the  moral 
feeling,  he  invited  Mr.  Fletcher  to  return  with  him.  Mr.  Fletcher 
hesitated,  and  consulted  Charles  Wesley  ;  "  I  have  weighed  the 
matter,"  said  he  ;  "  but,  on  one  hand,  I  feel  that  1  have  neither  suf- 
ficient zeal,  nor  grace,  nor  talents,  to  expose  myself  to  the  tempta- 
tio'DS  and  labours  of  a  mission  to  the  West-Indies  ;  and,  on  the  other;. 
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1  believe  that  if  God  call  me  thither  the  time  is  not  yet  corac.  I 
wish  to  be  certain  that  I  am  converted  myself,  before  I  leave  my 
converted  brethren  to  convert  heathens.  Pray  let  mo  know  \s  hat 
you  think  of  this  business.  If  you  condemn  me  to  put  the  sea  be- 
tween us,  the  command  would  be  a  hard  one  ;  but  1  mi'^ht  possibly 
prevail  on  myself  to  give  you  that  proof  of  the  deferenoe  I  |)nv  to 
your  judicious  advice."  That  proof  was  not  exacted,  rietcher  re- 
mained in  England,  where  he  rendered  more  essential  service  to  Me- 
thodism by  his  writings,  than  he  could  have  done  as  a  missionary,  and 
Mr.  Gilbert  returned  to  Antigua  without  any  minister  or  proacher 
in  his  company.  Being,  however,  enthusiastic  by  constitution,  as 
well  as  devout  by  principle,  he  prayed  and  preached  in  his  own 
house  to  such  persons  as  would  assemble  to  hear  him  on  Sundays  ; 
and,  encouraged  by  the  facility  of  which  he  found  himself  possessed, 
and  the  success  with  which  these  beginnings  were  attended,  he  went 
forth  and  preached  to  the  negroes.  This  conduct  drew  upon  him 
contempt,  or  compassion,  according  as  it  was  imputed  to  folly,  or  to 
insanity.*  But  he  had  his  reward  ;  the  poor  negroes  listened  will- 
ingly to  the  consolations  of  Christianity,  and  he  lived  to  form  some 
two  hundred  persons  into  a  Methodist  society,  according  to  Mr. 
Wesley's  rules. 

After  Mr.  Gilbert's  death,  the  black  people  were  kept  together 
by  two  negresses,  who  prayed  to  them  when  they  assembled,  and 
preserved  among  them  the  forms  of  the  society  as  far  as  they  could, 
and  the  spirit  of  devotion.  In  the  year  1778,  a  shipwright,  by  name 
John  Baxter,  who  was  in  the  king's  service,  removed  from  the  royal 
docks  at  Chatham,  to  English  iiarbour  in  Antigua,  and,  happily  for 
himself  and  the  poor  negroes,  he  survived  his  removal  to  one  of  the 
most  fatal  places  in  all  those  islands.  He  had  been  for  some  years 
a  leader  among  the  Methodists,  and  upon  his  arrival,  he  took  upon 
himself  immediately,  as  far  as  his  occupation  would  allow,  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  society.  His  Sundays  he  devoted  entirely  to  them  ; 
and  on  the  other  days  of  the  week,  after  his  day's  work  was  done, 
lie  rode  about  to  the  different  plantations,  to  instruct  and  exhort  the 
slaves,  when  they  also  were  at  rest  from  their  labour.  Some  of  them 
would  come  three  or  four  miles  to  hear  him.  He  found  it  hard  to 
flesh  and  blood,  he  said,  to  work  all  day,  and  then  ride  ten  miles  at 
night  to  preach  ;  but  tlie  motive  supj)orled  him,  and  he  v.-as  proba- 
bly the  happiest  man  upon  the  island.  He  married,  and  thereby 
established  himself  there.  The  contributions  of  his  hearers,  though 
he  was  the  only  white  man  in  the  society,  enabled  him  to  build  a 
chapel.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Wesley  from  time  to  time,  requested  his 
directions,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  some  one  would  come  to  his 
assistance.  "  The  old  standers,"  said  he,  "  desire  me  to  inform  you 
that  you  have  many  children  in  Antigua,  whom  you  never  saw." 

»  A  son  of  Mr.  Gilbert  nublislu'd,  in  thp  vear  \TM\  '-The  Utirrirano,  a  Throsophij-al  anrl  W«loni 
Kcloirue  "  and  shortly  afterwards  plararded  the  walls  in  l.undon  with  the  largest  bills  tiiat  had  at 
that  tim4  been  seen, ai.Hounciiig:  "  Tlie  Law  of  I'ire."  I  knew  him  well,andl.mk  bark  with  a  ft..- 
lancholy  pleasure  to  the  hours  which  I  have  past  in  hfs  society,  when  his  nnnd  was  in  rums.  Hi« 
madness  was  of  the  most  incomprehensible  kind,  as  may  be  seen  m  the  notes  to  tlie  Hurricane  ;  l.ul 
the  p.wni  contains  passages  of  exquisite  beauty.  I  liavc  an.oiii;  my  papers  some  curious  inemonal. 
of  tfiis  interesting  man.  They  who  remember  him  (as  some  ol  my  readers, will  wdl  not  be  dls- 
,>leascd  at  seciog  hiin  thus  mentioned  with  the  respect  and  regret  which  are  due  to  the  wreck  of  < 
fiuble  uiind. 
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Baxter  was,  after  a  while,  assisted  by  an  English  woman,  who, 
having  an  annuity  charged  upon  an  estate  in  the  island,  had  found  it 
necessary  to  reside  there.  She  opened  her  house  for  prayers  every 
day,  and  set  apart  one  evening  every  week  for  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  all  who  would  hear.  These  meetings  were  much  fre- 
quented ;  "for  the  English,''  says  this  lady,  '"  can  scarcely  conceive 
the  hunger  and  thirst  expressed  by  a  poor  negro,  vfhen  he  has  learn- 
ed that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  is  under  the  operation  of  awakening 
influences."  Further  assistance  arrived  in  a  manner  remarkable 
enough  to  deserve  relation.  An  old  man  and  his  wife  at  Waterford, 
being  past  their  labour,  were  supported  by  two  of  their  sons.  They 
were  Methodists  ;  the  children  had  been  religiously  brought  up,  and 
in  their  old  age  the  parents  found  the  benefit  of  having  trained  them 
in  the  way  they  should  go.  At  the  close  of  the  American  war, 
America  was  represented  to  the  two  sons  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  and  they  were  advised  to  emigrate.  Go  they  would  not, 
without  the  consent  of  their  parents  ;  and  the  old  people  entreated 
them  to  wait  a  little,  till  they  should  be  in  the  grave  :  the  youths, 
however,  unwilling  to  wait,  and  incapable  of  forsaking  their  parents, 
proposed  that  they  should  go  together,  and  succeeded  in  persuading 
them.  Having  no  means  of  paying  for  their  passage,  the  poor  lads 
indented  themselves  to  the  captain  of  a  ship,  who  was  collecting 
white  slaves  for  the  Virginia  market  ;  and  as  the  old  people  could 
be  of  no  use  as  bond-servants,  the  boys  were  bound  for  a  double 
term  on  their  account.  How  the  parents,  incapable  as  they  were  of 
supporting  themselves,  were  to  be  supported  in  a  strange  land,  when 
their  children  were  in  bondage,  was  a  question  which  never  occurred 
to  any  one  of  the  family.  A  married  son  and  his  wife  came  on  board 
to  take  leave,  and  they  were  persuaded  by  their  relations  and  by  the 
crimping  skipper  to  join  the  party  upon  the  same  terms.  No  sooner 
had  they  sailed  than  they  were  made  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  their 
condition  :  slaves  they  had  made  themselves,  and  like  slaves  they 
were  treated  by  the  white  slavemonger  who  had  entrapped  them. 
Happily  for  them,  after  a  miserable  voya;i;e,  the  ship  was  driven  to 
the  West-Indies,  and  put  into  Antigua  like  a  floating  wreck,  almost 
by  miracle.  The  old  Irishman,  hearing  that  there  were  Methodists 
on  the  island,  inquired  for  the  preaching-house,  and  Methodism  pro- 
ved more  advantageous  to  him  than  free-masonry  would  have  done. 
It  procured  him  real  and  active  friends,  who  ransomed  the  whole 
family.  Good  situations  were  procured  for  the  three  sons  :  the  old 
man  acted  under  Baxter ;  being  well  acquainted  with  the  routine  of 
the  society,  he  was  of  great  use  ;  and  by  the  year  1786  the  persons 
under  their  spiritual  care  amounted  to  nearly  two  thousand,  chiefly 
negroes. 

In  that  year  Dr.  Coke  embarked  upon  his  second  voyage  to  Ame- 
rica. The  season  was  stormy,  and  the  captain  being  one  of  those 
persons  who  have  a  great  deal  of  superstition  without  the  slightest 
piety,  conceived  that  the  continuance  of  bad  weather  was  brought 
on  by  the  praying  and  preachinc  of  the  Doctor  and  his  companions. 
One  day,  therefore,  in  the  force  of  the  tempest,  wi}ile  these  passen- 
gers were  fervently  praying  for  the  preservation  of  the  ship  and  of 
the  lives  of  all  on  board,  the  skipper  paraded  the  deck  in  great  agi- 
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tation,  muttering  to  himself,  bnt  so  as  to  be  distinrtly  hearrl,  "  We 
have  a  Jonah  on  board  !  We  have  a  Jonah  on  board  !"  till,  having 
worked  himself  almost  into  a  state  of  madness,  he  burst  into  Coke's 
cabin,  seized  his  books  and  writings,  and  tossed  Ihrm  into  the  «ea  ; 
and  griping  the  Doctor  himself,  who  was  a  man  of  diminutive  stature, 
swore  that  if  ever  he  made  another  prayer  on  board  tliat  ship  he 
would  throw  him  overboard,  after  his  papers.  At  length  the  vessel, 
after  imminent  danger,  succeeded  in  reaching  Antigua.  It  vms  on 
Christmas  day.  Dr.  Coke  went  in  search  of  Mr.  Baxter,  and  met 
him  on  the  way  to  officiate  at  the  chapel.  To  the  latter  this  event 
was  as  joyful  as  it  was  unexpected  :  the  former  performed  the  ser- 
vice for  him,  and  administered  the  sacrament.  He  was  delighted 
with  the  appearance  of  the  congregation,  one  of  the  cleanest,  he 
said,  that  he  had  ever  seen.  The  negresses  were  dressed  in  white 
linen  gowns,  petticoats,  handkerchiefs,  and  caps  ;  and  their  whole 
dress,  which  was  beautifully  clean,  appeared  the  whiter  from  the 
contrast  of  their  skins. 

Dr.  Coke's  arrival  occasioned  a  considerable  stir  In  the  capital  of 
this  little  island.  He  preached  twice  a  day,  and  curiosity  brought 
such  numbers  to  hear  him,  that  in  the  evenings  the  poor  negroes, 
who  by  their  savings  had  built  the  chapel,  could  lind  no  room  in  it. 
The  good  ellect  of  3Iethodism  upon  the  slaves  had  been  so  apparent, 
that  it  \vas  no  longer  necessary,  as  it  formerly  had  been,  to  enforce 
military  law  during  the  holydays  which  were  allowed  them  at  Christ- 
mas. They  were  made  belter  servants,  as  they  were  instructed  in 
their  moral  and  religious  duties.  IVIethodism.  therefore,  was  in  high 
favour  there,  and  Dr.  Coke  was  informed,  thnt  if  live  hundred  a  year 
would  detain  him  in  Antigua,  it  should  be  forthcoming.  "  God  be 
praised,"  he  says,  "  live  hundred  thousand  a  year  would  be  to  me  a 
feather,  when  opposed  to  my  usefulness  in  the  church  of  Christ.'" 
He  and  his  companions  were  hospitably  entertained,  and  treated,  he 
says,  rather  like  princes  than  subjects  ;  and  the  company  of  mer- 
chants invited  them  to  a  dinner  which  was  given  to  Prince  William 
Henry. 

Here  Dr.  Coke  held  what  he  calls  an  Infant  Conference.  Invita- 
tions for  the  preachers  came  from  St.  Vincents  ;  and  recommenda- 
tory letters  were  given  them  to  the  islands  of  St.  Eustatius  and  St. 
Kitts. — "All  is  of  God,"  said  Coke;  "I  have  no  doubt,  but  it 
wonld  be  an  open  resistance  to  the  clear  providences  of  the  .Al- 
mighty, to  remove  any  one  of  the  missionaries  at  present  from  this 
country."  Of  the  three  who  had  embarked  with  him  from  England 
for  America,  it  was  determined  that  one  should  remain  in  Antigua  ; 
and  Baxter  gave  up  the  place  which  he  held  under  government,  and 
which  was  worth  400/.  a  year  currency,  that  he  might  devote  his 
whole  strength  and  time  to  the  spiritual  service  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures. His  wife,  though  a  Creole,  well  born,  and  delicately  brought 
up,  readily  consented  to  this  sacrifice,  and  cheerfully  submitted  to 
her  part  of  the  discomforts  and  privations  inseparable  from  an  itine- 
rant life  ;  for  even  among  the  islands  itinerancy  was  considered  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  Methodist  economy.  Leaving,  therefore,  .Mr. 
Warrenerin  Antigua,  Coke  departed,  with  Baxter  and  the  other  two 
brothers,  to  reconnoitre  the  neighbouring  islands.    They  were  hos- 
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pitably  entertained  at  Dominica,  at  St.  Vincents,  Nevis,  and  St. 
Kitts  ;  and  though  the  commanding  officer  would  not  give  permis- 
sion for  preaching  in  the  barracks  at  St.  Vincents,  where  some  reli- 
gious soldiers  would  soon  have  formed  a  society,  Dr.  Coke  thought 
the  general  prospect  so  encouraging  that  he  said  the  will  of  God,  in 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  a  Missionary  there,  was  as  clear  as  if 
it  had  been  written  with  a  sunbeam.  Mr.  Clarke  accordingly  was 
stationed  there,  and  Mr.  Hammet  at  St.  Kitts. 

When  tiiey  arrived  at  St.  Eustatius,  they  found  that  a  slave,  by 
name  Harry,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Society  in 
America,  had  taken  to  exhorting  in  that  island,  and  had  been  silenced 
by  the  governor,  because  the  slaves  were  so  affected  at  hearing  him, 
that  "  many  fell  down  as  if  they  were  dead,  and  some  remained  in  a 
state  of  stupor  during  several  hours."  Sixteen  persons  had  been 
thrown  into  these  fits  in  one  night.  This  was  a  case  in  which  the 
governor's  interference  was  perfectly  justifiable  and  right.  The  day 
after  this  event.  Coke  and  his  companions  landed,  and  waited  upon 
the  persons  in  authority.  They  soon  found  that  the  degree  of  free- 
dom which  is  every  where  enjoyed  under  the  British  government,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  dominions  of  any  other  European  power. 
They  were  ordered  to  prepare  their  confession  of  faith  and  creden- 
tials, and  to  present  them  to  the  court,  and  to  be  private  in  their  de- 
votions, till  the  court  had  considered  whether  their  religion  should 
be  tolerated  or  not.  The  council  were  satisfied  with  the  confession, 
and  Dr.  Coke  was  desired  to  preach  before  them.  But  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  government  would  not  permit  the  establishment  of  an 
English  mission  upon  that  island,  though  the  inhabitants  were  ex- 
ceedingly desirous  of  it.  Dr.  Coke,  during  a  fortnight's  stay,  did 
what  he  could  towards  forming  such  as  were  willing  into  classes,  and 
instructing  them  in  the  forms  of  Methodism,  and  was  laden  with  pre- 
sents of  sea-stores  and  other  refreshments,  when  he  embarked  from 
thence  to  pursue  his  voyage  to  America. 

So  fair  a  beginning  was  thus  made,  that  from  that  time  it  became 
as  regular  a  part  of  business  for  tlie  Conference  to  provide  for  the 
West-Indies,  as  for  any  part  of  Great  Britain  in  which  societies  had 
been  raised.  In  the  autumn  of  17C8,  the  indefatigable  Coke  (who 
may  properly  be  called  the  Xavier  of  Methodism)  sailed  a  third  time 
for  the  western  world,  taking  with  him  three  missionaries  intended 
for  the  Columbian  Islands.  They  were  embarked  in  that  unfortu- 
nate ship,  the  Hankey,  which  has  been  accused  of  importing,  in  a 
subsequent  vo3'age,  the  yellow  fever  from  Bulama  to  the  West-In- 
dies, as  if  that  pestilence  were  not  the  growth  of  those  countries. 
Every  thing  was  favourable  now,  and  the  missionaxies  succeeded  so 
well  in  conciliating  the  good  will  of  the  crew,  that  when  they  took 
leave  of  them  at  Barbadoes,  many  of  the  men  were  in  tears,  and  the 
sailors  bade  them  farewell  with  three  hearty  cheers  as  the  boat 
dropped  astern.  Coke  with  his  companions  landed  at  Bridgetown, 
as  adventurously  as  ever  knight-errant  set  foot  upon  an  island  with 
his  squire  and  his  dwarf.  None  nf  the  party  supposed  that  they  had 
a  single  acquaintance  in  Barbadoes.  Thei^  were,  however,  some 
soldiers  there,  who  had  been  quartered  at  Kinsale  in  Ireland,  where 
Mr.   Pearce,  one  of  the  missionaries,  had  preached;  he  was  pre- 
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sently  recognised  by  a  ^sergeant,  \vho  embraced  him  nilhout  cere- 
mony ;  and  it  appeared  that  this  sergeant  and  some  of  liis  comrades 
had  kept  up  the  forms  of  Methodism,  and  were  in  the  liabil  of  cxliort- 
ing  the  people,  in  a  warehouse  which  a  friendly  niercliant  had  h^nt 
them  for  that  puri)ose.  Before  Dr.  Colve  could  wait  upon  this  mer- 
chant, he  received  an  invitation  to  breakfast  with  hitn  :  lie  proved 
to  have  been  one  of  his  hearers  in  America,  where  iunr  of  his  ne- 
groes had  been  baptized  by  the  Doctor.  The  missionaries  were  im- 
mediately received  into  his  liouse  ;  they  were  encourac^cd  hy  the 
governor,  and  by  the  merchants  and  planters  to  whom  liio)'  were 
introduced.  Pearce  was  left  upon  the  island  ;  and  Coke,  having 
placed  every  thing  in  as  favourable  a  train  as  could  be  wished,  pro- 
ceeded to  St.  Vincent's,  whither  the  other  two  missionaries  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  where  he  was  joined  by  Baxter.  One  of  the  party 
was  stationed  there  to  assist  the  former  preacher  ;  and  l!axter  and 
his  wife  willingly  consented  to  take  up  their  abode  anion:;  the  Caribs, 
and  endeavour  at  the  sanae  time  to  civilize  and  to  convert  them. 

Continuing  his  circuit,  Dr.  Coka  formed  a  society  at  Dominica, 
and  finding  all  prosperous  at  Antigua  and  St.  Kitts,  vi.sited  St.  Knsta- 
tius.  Here  he  found  that  the  aspects  were  diflerent.  The  black 
Harry,  after  the  Doctor's  departure  from  his  former  visit,  interpret- 
ing the  governor's  prohibition  according  to  the  letter  rather  than 
the  spirit,  abstained  indeed  from  preaching  to  his  fellow  slaves,  bnt 
ventured  to  pray  with  them.  For  this  otTence  he  was  publicly 
whipped  and  imprisoned,  and  then  banished  from  the  island.  And 
an  edict  was  issued,  declaring,  that  if  any  white  person  shouM  be 
found  praying  with  others  who  were  not  of  his  family,  he  should  be 
fined  fifty  pieces  of  eight  for  the  first  offence,  a  hundred  for  the  se- 
cond, and  for  the  third  oiTence  he  should  be  whipped,  his  goods  con- 
fiscated, and  himself  banished  the  island.  A  free  man  of  colour  wa» 
to  receive  thirty-nine  stripes  for  tlie  first  offence,  and  for  the  second 
to  be  flogged  and  banished  ;  and  a  slave  was  to  be  flogged  every 
time  he  was  found  offending."  "  This,  1  think,"  says  Dr.  Coke, 
"  is  the  first  instance,  known  among  mankind,  of  a  persecution  opon- 
iy  avowed  against  religion  itself.  The  persecutions  among  the  hea- 
thens were  s-ipported  under  the  pretence  that  the  Christians  brought 
in  strange  gods  ;  those  among  the  Roman  Catholics  were  under  the 
pretext  of  the  Protestants  introducing  heresies  into  the  church  ;  but 
this  is  openly  and  avowedly  against  prayer,  the  great  key  to  every 
blessing."  Notwithstanding  this  edict,  and  the  rigour  with  which  it 
was  enforced,  so  strong  was  the  desire  of  the  poor  people  on  this 
island  for  religious  instruction  and  religious  sympathy,  that  Dr. 
Coke  found  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons  there  classed  a? 
Methodists,  and  baptized  a  hundred  and  forty  of  them.  \\v  reniained 
there  only  one  night  ;  but  the  sloop  which  he  had  hired  to  carry 
him  and  his  companions  to  St.  Kitts,  having  received  much  damage 
by  striking  against  a  ship,  they  were  obliged  to  return  ;  and  Coke, 
who  interpreted  this  accident  as  a  plain  declaration  of  Providence, 
whereby  he  was  called  on  to  bear  a  public  testimony  for  Christ,  im- 
mediately hired  a  large  room  for  a  month.  Whatever  danger  might 
be  incurred  would  fall  ujioa  him«elf,  he  thought,  by  this  proceeding; 
whereas  his  friends  wou'iJ  have  been  amenable  to  the  laws  if  he  had 
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preached  in  their  honses.  The  next  day,  therefore,  he  boldly  per- 
formed service,  and  gave  notice  that  he  intended  to  officiate  again  on 
the  morrow.  But  Dutch  governors  are  not  persons  who  will  suflfer 
their  authority  to  be  set  at  nought  with  impunity  ;  and  on  the  ensu- 
ing morning  the  Doctor  received  a  message  from  the  governor,  re- 
quiring him,  and  two  of  his  companions,  who  were  specified  by  name, 
to  engage  that  they  would  not,  publicly  or  privately,  by  day  or  by 
night,  preach  either  to  whites  or  blacks,  during  their  stay  in  that 
island,  on  pain  of  prosecution,  arbitrary  punishment,  and  banish- 
ment. '•  We  withdrew  to  consult,"  says  he  ;  "  and  after  consider- 
ing that  we  were  favoured  by  Providence  with  an  open  door  in  other 
islands,  for  as  many  missionaries  as  we  could  spare,  and  that  God 
was  carrying  on  his  blessed  work  even  in  this  island  by  means  of  se- 
cret class-meetings  ;  and  that  Divine  Providence  may  in  future  re- 
dress these  grievances  by  a  change  of  the  governor,  or  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  superior  powers  in  Holland  in  some  other  way,  we 
gave  for  answer,  that  we  would  obey  the  government  ;  and,  having 
nothing  more  at  present  to  do  in  that  place  of  tyranny,  oppression, 
and  wrong,  we  returned  to  St.  Kitts,  blessing  God  for  a  British  con- 
stitution and  a  British  government." 

There  was  in  Dr.  Cokes  company  a  third  missionary,  by  name 
Brazier,  whom  the  governor  had  not  heard  of,  and  who  therefore 
was  not  included  in  the  mandate.  He  thought  himself  perfectly 
justified  in  leaving  this  missionary  upon  the  island.  There  were 
times  in  which  such  an  experiment  might  have  cost  the  contraband 
preacher  his  life  ;  and  if  the  governor  had  been  as  eager  to  persecute 
as  Coke  supposed  him  to  be.  Brazier  would  certainly  not  have  got 
off  with  a  whole  skin.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  governor's 
interference  had  in  the  first  instance  been  necessary.  Harry's 
preaching  was  of  that  kind  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  because 
it  threw  his  hearers  into  fits.  If  Dr.  Coke,  on  his  first  landing,  had 
distinctly  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  such  excesses,  things  might 
possibly  have  taken  a  different  turn.  But  he  had  learned  to  regard 
them  as  the  outward  signs  and  manifestations  of  inward  grace  ;  and 
the  governor,  seeing  that  the  black  preacher  was  acknowledged  by 
him  as  a  fellow  labourer,  regarded  him  and  his  companions  as  trouble- 
some fanatics,  and  treated  them  accordingly.  And  when  he  dis- 
covered that  Brazier  had  been  clandestinely  left  behind,  he  behaved 
with  more  temper  than  might  have  been  expected,  in  merely  order- 
ing him  to  leave  the  island.  A  man  in  power,  who  retained  some- 
thing of  the  religious  part  of  the  old  Dutch  character,  removed  the 
banished  missionary  to  the  little  island  of  Saba,  a  dependency  upon 
St.  Eustatius,  containing  about  three  thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom 
one  third  were  whites.  There  was  a  respectable  church  there  ;  but 
the  people  had  been  seventeen  years  without  a  minister.  They  re- 
ceived I3razier  with  the  greatest  joy,  and  governor,  council,  and 
people  entreated  him  to  take  op  his  abode  among  them,  offering  him 
the  church,  the  parsonage,  and  a  sufficient  maintenance.  Coke 
went  there,  and  was  delighted  with  the  kindness  and  simplicity  of 
the  people.  He  informed  them  what  the  economy  of  the  Methodists 
was,  and  particularly  explained  to  them  what  he  called  the  "  grand 
and  indispensable  custom  of  changing  their  ministers."     They  were 
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willing  to  comply  with  every  thing ;  and  though  Brazier  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Conference  to  Jamaica,  Dr.  Coke  consented  to  le.ive 
him  at  Saba.  But  when  the  governor  of  St.  Eustatius  knew  where 
he  was,  he  compelled  the  government  to  dismiss  him,  thouj^li  with 
sorrow  and  reluctance  on  their  part. 

Two  missionaries  had  been  appointed  to  Jamaica  ;  but  Coke  hav- 
ing thus  disposed  of  the  one,  left  the  other  to  divide  his  labours 
between  Tortola  and  Santa  Cruz,  (on  which  hide  island  the  D.inish 
governor  promised  him  all  the  encouragement  in  his  power,)  and 
proceeded  to  Jamaica  alone,  merely  to  prepare  the  way.  Some  of 
the  higher  orders,  being  drank  at  the  time,  insiihed  him  while  he 
wa^  preaching  at  Kingston,  and  would  have  oti'ered  seme  personal 
indignities  to  him,  if  they  had  not  been  controlled  by  the  i^reat  ma- 
jority of  the  congregation  ;  but  on  the  whole  he  was  so  -.veil  received 
and  hospitably  entertained,  thai  he  says,  in  honour  of  the  island,  he 
never  visited  any  place,  either  in  Euroj)e  or  America,  where  Metho- 
dism had  not  taken  root,  in  which  he  received  so  many  civilities  as 
in  Jamaica.  He  went  therelrom  to  America,  and  from  thence  re- 
turned to  England,  in  full  persuasion  that  the  prospects  of  the  society, 
both  in  Jamaica  and  the  Leeward  Islands,  were  as  favourable  as  could 
be  desired. 

The  cost  of  his  spiritual  colonization  now  became  serious  ;  for 
the  resources  of  the  Connexion  did  not  keep  pace  with  its  progress, 
and  its  necessarily  increased  expenditure.  The  missions  could  not 
be  supported  unless  separate  funds  were  raised  for  the  purpose  j 
and  those  funds  could  only  be  drawn  from  voluntary  contributions. 
By  the  request  of  the  Conference,  Dr.  Coke  (never  so  happy  as 
when  he  was  most  actively  employed  in  such  service)  made  a  tour 
of  sixteen  mouths  in  the  United  Kingdoms,  preaching  in  behalf  of 
the  negroes,  for  whom  these  missions  were  especially  designed  ;  an(! 
collecting  money  by  these  means,  and  by  personal  application  to  such 
as  were  likely  to  contribute  ;  going  himself  from  door  to  door.* 
The  rebuffs  which  he  frequently  met  with,  did  not  deter  him  from 
the  work  which  he  had  undertaken  ;  and  he  obtained  enough  to  dis- 
charge the  whole  debt  which  had  been  contracted  on  this  account, 
and  to  proceed  with  the  missions  upon  an  extended  scale.  In  the 
autumn  of  1790,  he  made  a  third  voyage  to  the  Columbian  Islands. 
A  chapel  had  been  built  at  Barbadoes,  during  his  absence,  capable 
of  holding  some  seven  hundred  persons  ;  but  the  hopes  of  those, 
by  whom  this  building  had  been  directed,  had  been  greater  than  their 
foresight.  Though  the  curate  at  Bridgetown,  Mr.  Dent,  was  the 
only  clergyman  in  all  the  islands  who  countenanced  the  Methodists, 
and  was  heartily  glad  at  receiving  from  them  the  assistance  which  he 
wanted  ;  though  the  governor  was  not  unfavourable  to  them,  and 
they  had  begun  under  such  favourable  appearances,  the  preacher 
had  become  obnoxious  :  the  nick  name  of  Hallelujahs  had  been 
fixed  upon  his  followers,  and  they  had  undergone  that  sort  of  oppo- 
sition, which  they  dignify  by  the  name  of  persecution.     Persecution, 

*  A  captain  in  the  Havy,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  subscription,  callincr  upon  an  arqunintanre  of 
Golie's  the  same  morning-,  said:  "  Do  you  know  any  thinj,'  of  a  little  fellow  who  rails  himself  Dr. 
Coke,  and  who  is  going  about  begging  money  lor  missionajies  to  be  sent  aniimg  the  sliivej  r"— "  I 
know  him  well,"  was  the  reply.  "  He  seems,"  rejoined  the  Ciiptnin,  "  to  be  a  lieavcnly-miniletl  little 
devil,    lie  coaxed  roe  out  of  two  guineas  this  morning."— Drew 's  Life  «f  Dr.  Coke,  p.  3«8.  vol  2. 

Vol.  II.  28  d 
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in  the  true  senfje  of  the  word,  they  have  since  that  time  suffered  in 
some  of  the  islands  ;  but  in  these  ins-tances  the  missionary  seeiri'*  to 
have  been  protected  by  the  magistrates  when  he  appealed  for  re- 
dress. At  St.  Vincent's,  the  attempt  to  civilize  the  Caribs  had 
altogether  failed.  This  was  owing  to  the  French  priests  at  Martini- 
CO.  The  French  missionaries  have  rendered  themselves  liable  to 
the  heavy  accusation  of  sacriticing  the  interests  of  Christianity  to  the 
political  views  of  their  country.  Of  this  their  conduct  in  Canada 
affords  scandalous  proofs  ;  and  on  the  present  occasion  they  acted 
in  the  same  manner.  They  persuaded  the  Caribs,  who  went  to 
Martinico  on  one  of  their  trading  visits,  that  the  Methodists  were 
spies,  whom  the  king  of  England  had  sent  to  explore  their  land  ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  errand,  they  would  retire, 
and  an  army  would  be  sent  to  conquer  the  country.  The  Caribs  had 
regarded  Baxter  as  their  father,  till  they  were  deceived  by  this 
vilianous  artifice.  They  then  behaved  so  sullenly  towards  him, 
that  he  thought  it  adviseable  to  hasten  with  his  wife  out  of  their  pow- 
er.— When  Mrs.  Baxter  took  leave  of  these  poor  savages,  to  whose 
instruction  she  had  vainly  devoted  herself,  she  wept  bitteily,  and 
prayed  that  they  might  have  another  call,  and  n)ight  not  reject  it  as 
they  had  done  this.  But  among  the  other  casts  upon  the  island  the 
preachers  were  well  received.  The  negroes,  who,  in  Barbadoes, 
were  remarkably  indifferent  to  religious  instruction,  here  were 
exceedingly  de>!rous  of  it  ;  and  even  the  Catholic  families  showed 
favour  to  the  missionaries,  and  sent  for  Baxter  to  baptize  their  chil- 
dren. The  j  rospect  w.is  still  more  favourable  at  Grenada.  Mr. 
Pent  had  recently  been  presented  to  the  living  of  St.  George's  in 
that  island  ;  and  the  governor.  General  Matthews,  requested  Dr. 
Coke  to  send  missionaries  there,  saying  it  was  his  wish  that  the 
neg;  oes  should  be  fully  instructed,  and  there  would  be  work  enough 
for  their  preachers  and  for  the  clergy  of  the  island  too. 

The  Methodists  were  increasing  in  Antigua  :  but  here  a  symptom 
appeared  of  that  enthusiasm  of  which  it  is  so  difficult  for  Methodism 
to  clear  iistlf,  sanctioned  as  it  has  been  by  Wesley.  At  the  baptism 
of  some  adults,  one  of  them  was  so  overcome  by  her  feelings  that 
she  foil  into  a  swoon  ;  and  Dr.  Coke,  instead  of  regarding  this  as  a 
disorder,  and  imprv°.-sing  upon  his  disciples  the  duty  of  controlling 
their  emotions,  spoke  of  it  as  a  memorable  thing,  and  with  evident 
sali>faction  related  that,  as  she  lay  entranced  with  an  enraptured 
countenance,  all  she  said  for  some  time  was,  Heaven  !  Heaven  ! 
Come  !  Come  !  It  requires  more  charity  and  more  discrimination 
than  the  majority  of  men  possess,  not  to  suspect  either  the  sincerity 
or  the  sanity  of  persons  who  aim  at  producing  effects  like  this  by 
their  ministry,  or  exult  in  them  when  they  are  produced.  Not  de- 
terred by  his  former  ill  success  at  St.  Eustatius,  Coke,  with  the  per- 
severance that  characterized  him  in  all  his  undertakings,  made  a  third 
visit  there,  and  waited  upon  the  new  governor,  who  had  recently 
arrived  from  Holland,  The  Dutchman,  he  says,  received  him  with 
very  great  rudeness  indeed  ;  but  he  ought  to  have  considered  it  as 
an  act  of  courtesy  that  he  was  not  immediately  sent  off  the  island. 
The  Methodists  there  were  in  the  habit  of  regularly  holding  their 
class-meetings  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  edict,  there  were  no  feivet 
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than  eight  exhortcrs  among  them.  One  of  these  perfon'^  called  upon 
the  Doctor,  requested  liim  to  correspond  with  llietn,  ;ind  pr-j  ni-ud, 
in  the  name  of  his  fellows,  punctually  to  obey  all  the  directions 
which  should  be  given  them  concerning  the  managomenl  of  th.«  <»0(;i- 
ety.  He  told  him  also  tiiat  many  of  the  free  blacks,  of  both  sexes, 
intended  going  to  St.  Kitts  to  receive  the  sacrment,  at  Christmas^ 
from  one  of  the  mi-^^ionaries.  Mere  Ur.  Coke  met  wiilt  another  in- 
stance, which,  if  he  had  been  capable  of  learning  that  lesson,  might 
have  taught  him  how  dangerous  it  is  to  excite  an  enthusiastic  spirit 
of  religion.  The  person,  who,  on  bis  former  visits,  n,id  untertiiiu'd 
him  with  true  hospitality,  was  in  the  very  depth  of  despiir.  "  The 
only  reason  he  gave  for  his  deplorable  situation  was,  that  the  Lord 
had  very  powerfully  called  him,  time  after  time,  to  preach,  and  he 
had  as  often  resisted  the  call,  till  at  last  he  entirely  lost  a  sense  of 
the  favour  of  God.  He  seemed  to  have  no  hope  left.  We  ondea- 
?oiired,"  the  Doctor  adds,  "  to  raise  his  drooping  head,  bit  all  in 
vain."  If  this  case  were  known  to  the  persons  in  oflice,  as  in  all 
likelihood  it  must  have  been,  it  would  satisfy  them  that  they  had 
done  wisely  in  proscribing  a  system  which  produced  etlects  like  this. 
The  person  in  question  conceived  him«elf  to  be  in  a  state  of  repro- 
bation, because  he  had  not  broken  the  laws  of  the  place  wherein  he 
lived. 

By  this  time  the  alloy  of  .Metliodism  had  shown  itself  in  the  islands. 
Dr.  Coke  commmded  respect  there  by  his  manners,  his  educa- 
tion, and  his  station  in  lite.  The  missionaries  who  followed  him  had 
none  of  these  advantages  ;  their  poverty  and  their  peculiarities  pro- 
Toked  contempt  in  (hose  who  h:id  no  respect  for  their  ze.il,  and  who 
perceived  all  that  was  offensive  in  their  conduct,  and  all  that  was  in- 
discreet, but  were  insensible  of  the  good  whicii  these  instrument? 
were  producing.  Indispensable  as  religion  is  to  the  well-i)pin_'  of 
every  society,  its  salutary  inlluences  are  more  cspccinlly  required  in 
countries  where  the  system  of  slavery  is  established.  If  the  planters 
understood  their  own  interest,  thev  would  see  that  the  nii->ioiiarie« 
might  be  made  their  best  friends  ;  that  by  their  means  tli.-  evils  of 
slavery  might  be  mitigated  ;  and  that,  in  proportion  as  tiie  slave  w.is 
made  a  reli-iious  being,  he  became  resigned  to  his  lot  and  content- 
ed. But  one  sure  ellect  of  that  abominable  system  is,  that  it  demo- 
ralizes the  masters  as  much  as  it  brutalizes  the  slaves.  Men  whose 
lives  are  evil,  willingly  disbelieve  the  Compel  if  they  c  in  ;  and,  with 
the  greater  part  of  mankind,  belief  and  disbelief  depend  upon  voli- 
tion far  more  than  is  generally  understood.  But  if  they  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  this,  they  naturally  hate  those  who  preach  zealoinly  against 
their  habitual  vices.  Among  the  causes,  therefore,  which  soon  made 
the  Methodists  unpopular  in  all  or  most  of  the  Columbian  islands,  the 
first  place  must  be  assigned  to  that  hateful  licentiousness  which  pre- 
vails wherever  slavery  exists  :  something  is  to  be  allowed  to  a  contempt 
for  the  preachers  ;  something  to  the  objectionable  practices  of  Me- 
thodism, and  to  a  just  dislike  of  what  was  oll'en^ive  in  its  language  ; 
and  perhaps  not  a  little  to  the  meritorious  zeal  which  the  society  had 
shown  in  England  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  when 
that  great  question  was  first  agitated  with  such  ardent  benevolence 
•a  one  side,  and  such  fierce  repugnance  on  th«  other. 
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While  Dr.  Coke  was  in  Antigua,  Baxter  was  assaulted  at  the  door 
of  his  chapel   by   some  drunken  persons  of  the  higher  order,  who 
threatened  to  murder  him.     His  wife  and  the  negroes  believed  them 
to  be  in  earnest ;  the  cry  which  they  raised  was  mistaken  for  a  cry 
of  fire,  and  the  whole  town  was  presently  in  an  uproar.     Baxter  was 
informed  by  the  magistrates  that  the  oflfenders  should  be  punished  as 
they  deserved,  if  he  would  lodge  an  information  against  them.     But 
it  yvas  thought  best  to  acknowledge  a  grateful  sense  of  their  protec- 
tion, and  to  decline  the  prosecution.     Shortly  afterwards,  the  chapel 
at  St.  Vincents  was  broken  open  by  night,    not  by   robbers,  but  by 
mischievous  and  probably  drunken  persons,  who  did  what  mischief 
they  could,  and,  carrying  away  the  Bible,  suspended  it  from  the  gal- 
lows ;  a  flagitious  act,  ^hich  caused  the  mao;istrates  to  offer  a  large 
reward  for  discovering  the  perpetrators.     This  growing  ill-will  was 
more  openly  displayed  at  Jamaica,  where  a  missionary  had  been  ap- 
pointed, and  a  chapel  erected  in  Kingston.     The  preacher's  life  had 
been  frequently   endangered  here  by  an  outrageous   rabble  ;  and  a 
person  who   was  considered  to  be  the  chief  of  the  Methodists  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  stoned  to  death,  and  was  once  obliged  to  dis- 
guise himself  in  regimentals.     Attempts  were  made  to  pull  down  the 
chapel  ;  and  when  some  of  the  rioters  were  prosecuted,  they  were 
acquitted.  Coke  says,  against  the  clearest  evidence.     The  most  abo- 
minable reports  were  raised  against  Hammet,  the  preacher  ;  and  as 
for  Dr.  Coke,  he,  they  said,    had  been  tried  in  England  for  horse- 
Stealing,  and  had  fled  the  country  in  order  to  escape  from  justice. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  Jamaica  people,  when  the  Doctor^ 
with  another  missionary  in  his  company,  landed  at  Montego  Bay,  in 
the  beginning  of  1791.  A  recommendatory  letter  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood  procured  them  an  excellent  dinner,  but  no  help 
in  their  main  design  ;  and  they  walked  the  streets,  "  peeping  and 
inquiring  for  a  place  wherein  to  preach,  in  vain  ;"  to  preach  out  of 
doors  in  that  climate  while  the  sun  is  up,  is  almost  impracticable  ; 
^nd  at  evening,  the  only  time  when  the  slaves  can  attend,  the  heavy 
dews  render  it  imprudent  and  dangerous.  Dining,  however,  at  an 
ordinary  the  next  day,  and  stating  his  sorrow  that  he  was  prevented 
from  preaching  for  want  of  a  place,  one  of  the  company  advised  him 
to  apply  for  a  large  room,  which  had  originally  been  the  church, 
served  now  for  assemblies,  and  was  frequently  used  as  a  theatre. 
Here  he  preached  every  evening  during  a  short  stay,  and  though  a 
few  bucks  clapped  and  encored  him,  he  was  on  the  whole  well  satis- 
fied with  the  attention  of  the  congregation,*  and  the  respect  with 
which  he  was  treated.  But  at  Spanish  Town  and  at  Kingston  he  was 
grossly  insulted  by  a  set  of  profligate  young  men  :  their  conduct 
Koused  in  him  an  emotion  which  he  had  never  felt  in  the  same  de- 
gree before,  and  which,  he  says,  he  believed  was  a  spark  of  the  pro- 
per spirit  of  martyrdom  ;  and,  addressing  himself  to  these  rioters  in 

*  "  On  the  Sunday  morning,"  says  Dr.  Coke,  (Journal,  page  130.)  •'  we  went  to  church ;  but  a  little 
rain  falling,  the  congregation  consisted  only  of  half  a  dozen  or  thereabouts  at  the  exact  time  of  be- 
ginning i  on  which  the  minister  walked  out :  if  he  had  condescended  to  have  waited  ten  minutes 
longer,  we  sliould  have  been,  I  believe,  about  twenty.  The  Sunday  before,  also,  there  had  been  no 
service.  In  some  of  the  parishes  of  this  island  there  is  no  church,  nor  any  divine  service  per- 
formed, except  the  burial  of  the  dead  and  christenings  and  weddings  in  private  houses,  though  the 
livings  are  very  laerative.     Bat  I  will  write  do  more  on  this  subject,  l^st  I  should  grow  indignant." 
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ierms  of  just  reproof,  he  told  them  that  he  was  willing — yea,  desi- 
rous to  sufter  martyrdom,  if  the  kingdom  of  Christ  misiht  be  pro- 
moted thereby.  The  effect  which  he  says  this  pro'lurud,  was  un- 
doubtedly assisted  by  his  station  in  life,  which  enahlcd  huxi  to  appear 
upon  equal  terms  with  the  proudest  of  his  assailants.  On  another 
occasion,  when  he  had  ended  his  sermon,  he  told  thesp.  persons  that 
he  and  his  brethren  were  determined  to  proceed,  and  to  apply  to  the 
iegal  authorities  for  justice,  if  t^uch  insults  and  outracies  were  conti- 
nued ;  and  if  justice  were  not  to  be  lound  in  Jamaica,  they  were 
sure,  he  said,  of  obtaining  it  at  home. 

The  affairs  of  Methodism  in  the  West-Indies  were  in  this  state  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Wesley's  death.  Fourteen  preachers  were  stationed 
there,  of  whom  two  came  from  the  American  branch.  The  number 
of  persons  enrolled  in  the  connexion  then  amounted  to  about  six 
thousand,  of  whom  two  thirds  were  negroes,  and  the  number  of 
white  persons  did  not  exceed  two  hundred.  A  more  determined  spi- 
rit of  opposition  was  arising  than  the}'  had  ever  experienceil  in  Ku- 
rope,  but  they  were  sure  of  protection  from  the  home  government, 
and  knew  that  by  perseverance  they  should  make  their  cause  good. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. MANNEBS  AND  EFFECTd  OF 

METHODISM. 

The  year  1784  has  been  called  the  grand  climacterical  year  of 
Methodism,  because  Wesley  then  first  arrogated  to  himself  an  epis- 
copal power  ;  and  because  in  that  year  the  legal  settlement  of  the 
Conference  was  efi'ected,  whereby  provision  was  made  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  society  after  his  death,  as  long  as  it  should  continue. 

The  Methodist  chapels,  with  tlie  preachers'  houses  annexed  to 
them,  had  all  been  conveyed  to  trustees  for  the  use  of  such  persons 
as  should  be  appointed  from  time  to  time  by  John  or  Charles  Wesley, 
during  their  lives  ;  by  the  survivor,  and  after  the  death  of  both, 
by  the  yearly  Conference  of  the  people  called  Methodist.*,  in  Lon- 
don, Bristol,  or  Leeds.  A  legal  opinion  was  taken,  wliellier  the  law 
would  recognise  the  Conference,  unless  the  precise  meaning  of  ihe 
word  were  defined  ;  the  lawyers  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  not, 
and  therefore  at  the  next  meeting  of  that  body,  I\Ir.  Wesley  was 
unanimously  desired  to  draw  up  a  deed  wliich  should  c;ive  a  legal 
specification  of  the  term  ;  the  mode  of  doing  it  being  left  entirely 
to  his  discretion.  The  necessity  for  this  was  obvious.  '^  Without 
some  authentic  deed  fixing  the  meaning  of  the  term.,  the  moment  I 
died,"  says  he,  "  the  Conference  had  been  nothing  :  therefore  any 
of  the  proprietors  ot  land  on  which  our  preaching  houses  had 
been  built  might  have  seized  them  for  their  own  use,  and  there 
would  have  been  none  to  hinder  them  ;  for  the  Conference  would 
have  been  nobody  — a  mere  empty  name." 

His  first  thought  was  to  name  some  ten  or  twelve  persons.     On 
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further  consideration  he  appointed  one  hundred,  believing,  he  saySj 
*'  there  would  be  more  safetj'  in  a  greater  number  of  coun'^ellors, 
and  judging  these  were  as  mMuy  as  could  meet  without  too  great 
an  expense,  and  without  leaving  any  circuit  deprived  of  preachers 
while  the  Conference  was  assembled.  The  hundred  persons  thus 
nominated  "  being  preachers  and  expounders  of  God's  holy  Word, 
under  the  care  of,  and  in  connexion  with,  the  said  John  Wesley," 
were  declared  to  constitute  the  Conference,  according  to  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  the  various  deeds  in  which  that  term  was 
used  ;  and  provision  was  now  made  for,  continuing  the  succession 
and  identity  of  this  body,  wherein  the  administration  of  the  Methodist 
Connexion  was  to  be  vested  after  the  founder's  death.  They  were 
to  a-semble  yearly  at  London,  Bristol,  or  Leeds,  or  any  other  place 
whicii  they  might  think  proper  to  appoint  ;  and  their  first  act  was  to 
be  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  occasioned  by  death  or  other  circumstances. 
No  act  was  to  be  valid  unless  forty  members  were  present,  prorided 
the  whole  body  had  not  been  reduced  below  that  number  by  death, 
or  other  causes.  The  duration  of  the  assembly  should  not  be  less  than 
iive  days,  nor  more  than  three  weeks,  but  any  time  between  those 
iimits  at  their  discretion.  They  were  to  elect  a  president  and  se- 
cretary from  their  own  number,  and  the  president  should  have  a 
double  vote.  Any  member  absenting  himself  without  leave  frona 
two  successive  conferences,  and  not  appearing  on  the  first  day  of 
the  third,  forfeited  his  seat  by  that  absence.  They  had  power  to 
admit  preachers  and  expounders  upon  trial,  to  receive  them  into  full 
connexion,  and  to  expel  any  person  for  sufficient  cause  ;  but  no 
person  might  be  elected  a  member  of  their  body,  till  he  had  been 
twelve  months  in  full  connexion  as  a  preacher.  They  might  not 
appoint  any  one  to  preach  in  any  of  their  chapels  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Connexion,  nor  might  they  appoint  any  preacher  for 
more  than  three  years  to  one  place,  except  ordained  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  Engl  ind.  They  might  delegate  any  member  or  mem- 
bers of  their  own  body  to  act  with  full  power  in  Ireland,  or  any  other 
parts  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  Whenever  the  Con- 
ference should  be  reduced  below  the  number  of  forty  members, 
and  continue  so  reduced  for  three  years,  or  whenever  it  should 
neglect  to  meet  for  three  successive  years,  in  either  of  such  cases 
the  Conference  should  be  extinguished  ;  and  the  chapels  and  other 
premises  should  vest  in  the  trustees  for  the  time  being,  in  trust  that 
they  should  appoint  persons  to  preach  therein.  The  deed  con- 
cluded with  a  provision  that  nothing  which  it  contained  should  be 
construed  so  as  to  extinguish,  lessen,  or  abridge  the  life  estate  of 
John  and  Charles  Wesley  in  any  of  the  chapels  and  premises. 

At  the  time  when  this  settlement  was  made,  there  were  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-one  preachers  in  full  connexion  ;  they  who  were 
omitted  in  the  list  of  the  Hundred  were  offended  as  well  as  disap- 
pointed ;  and  they  imputed  their  exclusion  to  Dr.  Coke,  whom  many 
of  them  regarded  with  jealousy  because  of  the  place  which  he  de- 
servedly held  in  Mr.  Wesley's  opinion,  and  the  conspicuous  rank 
which  he  filled  in  the  society.  He  was  grievously  wronged  by  this 
su'^nicion  ;  for  he  has  declared,  and  there  can  be  no  possible 
grounds  for  doubting  his  veracity,  that  his  opinion  at  the  time  was. 
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that  every  preacher  in  full  connexion  should  be  a  member  of  the 
Conference. — Wesley  acted  upon  his  own  jiidirment  ;  and  the  rea- 
sons vvhicb  he  assisjned  for  di^tcnuining  the  number  wei  e  siiti.-factory. 
Five  of  the  excluded  preachers,  who  thought  theni.-ches  most  ag- 
grieved, sent  circular  letters  to  those  who  were  in  the  same  case 
with  themselves,  in^  ilini;  thtm  to  canvass  the  business  in  the  en- 
suing Ci)nference,  and,  in  fact,  to  foim  a  ret;ular  oppoMtion  tn  iMr. 
Wesley.  'i  hey  had  reason  to  expect  that  they  should  be  powt-rful- 
ly  supported  ;  but  whei!  the  asseml)ly  mi  t,  Wesley  explained  his 
motives  iu  a  manner  that  carried  conviction  with  it,  ri'|)ro\t'd  the 
persons  who  had  issued  the  circul  ir  letters  uilh  great  severity,  and 
called  upon  all  tiiose  who  a^jreed  v^ith  him  in  opiiiion  tu  stand  up  ; 
opon  which  the  whole  Conference  rose,  with  the  excejition  of  the 
five  malecontents.  Mr.  Fletcher  inieri'ered  in  their  behalf,  and  by 
his  means  they  were  induced  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  sinned ; 
and  a  verbal  promise,  according  to  their  own  account,  nas 
given  them  that  Mr.  Wesley  wodd  take  measures  for  piiltiu';  them 
on  a  fooing  with  the  rest.  Me  could  only  mean  that  they  would  be 
appointed  members  of  the  Conference  as  vacancies  occurred  ;  and 
it  appears  by  their  own  statement  also,  that  they  had  not  p.itience 
to  wait  for  this,  but,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  withdrew  from  the 
Connexion,  complaining  of  their  vtrongs,  talking  of  their  iiuli>|iuta- 
ble  rights,  and  appealing  to  an  original  compact  which  had  no  ex- 
istence. On  the  contrary,  Wesley  had  always  taken  especial  care 
to  assert,  as  well  as  to  exercise,  his  authority  over  the  society  which 
he  had  raised,  and  the  preaciiers,  whom  he  received  as  his  assist- 
ants, not  his  equals  ;  still  less  as  persons  who  might  oppose  and 
control  him. 

Wesley  prided  himself  upon  the  economy  of  his  soriefy,  and  upon 
his  management  of  it.  It  was  the  peculiar  talent,  he  said,  wliich  (iod 
had  given  him.  He  possessed  that  talent,  beyond  all  doubt,  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  The  constitution  of  Methodism,  like  most  forms 
of  government,  had  arisen  out  of  accidents  and  circumstances  : 
but  Wesley  had  availed  himself  of  these  with  great  skill,  and  made 
them  subservient  to  his  views  and  purposes  as  they  arose  :  what- 
ever power  of  mind  was  displayed  in  the  formation  of  Methodism 
was  his  own.  In  this  respect  he  differs  from  those  monastic  patri- 
archs, with  whom  he  may  mo«t  obviously  be  compared.  St.  Benedict 
compiled  his  rule  from  elder  statutes,  modifying  them,  and  adapting 
them  to  his  own  time  and  country.  St.  Francis  seems  to  have  be- 
eome  the  tool  of  his  artful  and  ambitious  disciples  ;  and  Loyola 
was  not  the  architect  of  the  admirable  structure  which  he  founded. 
But  the  system  of  Methodism  was  Wesley's  own  work.  The  la«k 
of  directing  it  was  not  so  difficult  as  might  at  first  a|)pear.  His 
rank,  his  attainments,  his  abilities,  and  his  reput  iiion,  scoured  for 
him  so  decided  a  superiorit},  that  no  person  in  his  own  community 
could,  with  the  slightest  prospect  of  success,  dispute  it  ;  and  in  the 
latter  years  of  bis  life,  that  superiority  was  still  further  increase. 1  by 
his  venerable  age,  and  the  respect  which  he  had  then  obtained 
even  among  strangers.  Those  who  were  weary  of  acting  under  his 
direction  as  preachers,  or  of  observing  his  rules  as  member.^,  eilli.T 
^yithdrew,   or  were  easily  dismissed.     This  is  the  great  advaulage 
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which  all  sects  enjoy.     They  get  rid  of  troubleseme  spirits  and  bad 
subjects  ;    and  general  society  is  ready  to  receive  the  outcasts. 

The  quarterly  renewal  of  the  band  and  class  tickets  afforded  sL 
ready  means  of  ejecting  unworthy  and  disobedient  members.  The 
terms  of  admission,  therefore,  might  well  be  made  comprehensive  ; 
while  these  means  of  cutting  short  all  discordance  were  in  the 
preacher's  hands.  Upon  this  facility  of  admission  Wesley  prided 
himself.  "  One  circumstance,"  says  he,  "  is  quite  peculiar  to  the 
Methodists  :  tlie  terms  upon  which  any  person  may  be  admitted  in- 
to their  society.  They  do  not  impose,  in  order  to  their  admission, 
any  opinions  whatever.  Let  them  hold  particular  or  general  re- 
demption, absolute  or  conditional  decrees  ;  let  them  be  Church- 
men or  Dissenters,  Presbyterians  or  Independents,  it  is  no  obstacle. 
Let  them  choose  one  mode  of  worship  or  another,  it  is  no  bar  to 
their  admission.  The  Presbyterian  may  be  a  Presbyterian  still  : 
the  Independent  or  Anabaptist  use  his  own  mode  of  worship  ;  so 
may  the  Quaker,  and  none  will  contend  with  him  about  it.  They 
think,  and  let  think.  One  condition,  and  one  only,  is  required, — 
a  real  desire  to  save  their  souls.  Where  this  is,  it  is  enough  ; 
they  desire  no  more.  They  lay  stress  upon  nothing  else.  They 
ask  only,  is  thy  heart  herein  as  my  heart?  If  it  be,  give  me  thy 
hand.  Is  there  any  other  society  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  that  is 
so  remote  from  bigotry  ?  that  is,  so  truly  of  a  Catholic  Spirit  ? 
so  ready  to  admit  all  serious  persons  without  distiaction  ?  Where, 
then,  is  there  such  another  society  ?  in  Europe  ?  in  the  habit- 
able world  ?  I  know  none.  Let  any  man  show  it  me  that  can. 
Till  then,  let  no  one  talk  of  the  bigotry  of  the  Methodists." 
The  propriety  of  thus  admitting  persons  of  opposite  persua- 
sion, and  of  bearing  with  the  opposition  which  they  might  raise, 
was  once  debated  in  Conference.  Mr.  Wesley  listened  patiently 
to  the  discussion,  and  concluded  it  by  saying,"  1  have  no  more  right 
to  object  to  a  man  for  holding  a  different  opinion  from  me,  than  1 
have  to  differ  with  a  man  because  he  wears  a  wig  and  I  wear  my 
own  hair  ;  but  if  he  takes  his  wig  off,  and  begins  to  shake  the  powder 
about  my  eyes,  I  shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  get  quit  of  him  as  soon 
as  possible." 

Wesley,  indeed,  well  understood  the  importance  of  unanimity  in 
his  connexion  ;  and  even  before  he  had  taken  those  decided  steps 
which  prepared  the  way  for  a  separation  from  the  Church,  aimed,  in 
many  of  his  regulations,  at  making  the  Methodists  a  peculiar  people. 
For'this  reason,  he  required  them,  Hke  the  Quakers,  to  intermarry 
among  themselves.  This  point  was  determined  in  the  first  Confer- 
ence, the  want  of  such  a  regulation  having  been  experienced. 
"Many  of  our  members,"  it  was  said,  "  have  lately  married  with 
tinbelievers,  even  with  such  as  were  wholly  unwakened  ;  and  this 
has  been  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  Few  of  these  have 
gained  the  unbeUeving  wife  or  husband.  Generally,  they  have  them- 
selves either  had  a  heavy  cross  for  life,  or  entirely  fiillen  back  into 
the  world."  In  order  to  prevent  such  marriages,  it  was  decreed 
that  every  preacher  should  enforce  the  apostolic  caution,  "  Be  ye 
not  unequally  yoked  with  unbelievers  ;"  that  whoever  acted  contra- 
ry to  it  should  be  expelled  the  society  ;  and  that  all  persons  should 
be  exhorted  "  to  take  no  step  ia  so  weighty  a  matter  without  cob- 
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suiting  the  most  serious  of  their  brethren/'  The  rule  was  well  de- 
signed for  the  preservation  and  increase  of  Methodism  ;  hut  the  lan- 
guage savours  strongly  of  that  spiritual  pride  which  sectarianism 
of  every  kind  tends  to  excite  ;ind  foster. 

This  was  not  the  only   point  in  which  Wesley  imitated  the  Qua- 
kers.    He   has  himself  said    that,  having  remarked  among  tlicm  se- 
veral parts  of  Christian    practice,   he    had    willingly    adopted,   with 
some  restrictions,  plainness  of  speech  and    plainness   of  dress.     In 
their  barbarisms  of  language,    and   their    snpcr-tilions    rejection  ot 
common  forms  of  speech,  lie  was  too  well  eilucaled  and  too  son-.il)le 
to  follow  them  ;  neither  did  he  recommend  his  followers  to  inutate 
them    in   those  little   pariicniarities  of  dress  which  could  answer  no 
end  but  that  of  distinguishing  them   from   other  people.     "  To  be 
singular,"  he  said,  "  merely  for  singularity's  sake,  is  not  the  part  of 
a  Christian.     1  do  not,  therefore,  advise  you  to  wear  a  hat  of  such 
dimensions,  or  a  coat  of  a  particular   form.     Rather,  in  things  that 
are  absolutely  indifferent,  humility  and  courtesy  require  you  to  con- 
form to  the  customs  of  your  country  ;  but  I    advise  you  to  imitate 
them  in  the  neatness  and  in  the  plainness  of  their  apparel.      In  this 
are   implied  two  things  :   that   your  apparel    be  cheap,   far  cheaper 
than  others  in  your  circumstances  wear,  or  than  you  would  v^ear  if 
you  knevv  not  God  ;   that  it  be  grave,  not  gay,  airy,  or  showy — not 
in  the  point   of  the   fashion." — "  Shall  I  be   more  particular  ?"   he 
pursues.     "  Then  /  exhort  all  those  who  desire  me  to  watch  over  their 
souls,  wear  no  gold,  no  pearls  or  precious  stones  ;   use  no  curling  of 
hair  or  costly  apparel,   how  grave  soever.     I  advise   those  nhu  are 
able  to  receive  this  sayiiig,  buy  no  velvet,  no  silks,  no  tine  linen,  no 
superfluities,  no  mere  ornaments,  though  ever  so  much  in  fashion. 
Wear  nothing,  though  you  have  it  already,  which  is  of  a  glarine  co- 
lour, or  which  is  in   any  kind   gay,  glistering,  or  showy  ;  nothing 
made    in    the   very    height  of  the    fashion  ;    nothing  apt  to  attract 
the    eyes  of  the    by-standers.     1    do  not    advise  women    to    wear 
rings,    ear-rings,  neckhices,  laces  (of  whatever    kind  or    colour,) 
or    ruffles,    which,    by    little    and   little,    may    shoot  easily    from 
one  to  twelve  inches  deep.  Neither  do  I  advise  men  to  wear  colour- 
ed waistcoats,  shining  stockings,  glittering  or  costly  buckles  or  but- 
tons, either  on  their  coats  or  in  their  sleeves,  any  more  than  gay, 
fashionable,  or  expensive  perukes.     It  is  true,  these  are  little,  very 
little   things,  which  are  not  worth  defending  ;  therefore  give   them 
up,  let  them  drop  :  throw  them  away,  without  another  word." 

It  was  one  of  the  band-rules  that  rings,  ear-rings,  necklaces,  lace, 
and  ruffles,  were  not  to  be  worn  ;  and  this  rule  was  ordered  by  the 
first  Conference  to  be  enforced,  particularly  with  regard  to  rulBes  : 
band-tickets  were  not  to  be  given  to  any  persons  who  had  not  left 
them  off;  and  no  exempt  case  was  to  be  allowed,  not  even  of  a  mar- 
ried woman  :  "  Better  one  suffer  than  miiny,"  was  Mr.  Wesley's 
language  at  that  time.  This  injunction  wit^  afterwards  withdrawn, 
because  it  was  found  impracticable,  as  interfering  in  a  manner  not 
to  be  borue  with  domestic  affairs.  He  admitted,  theretoie,  that 
•'  women  under  the  yoke  of  unbelieving  parents  or  hnsbanl^  (tis 
well  as  men  in  office)  might  be  constrained  to  put  on  gold  or  ..-tly 
apparel ;  and  in  cases  of  this  kind,"  says  he,  "  plain  experience 
Vol.  II.  29  o 
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shows,  that  the  baneful  influence  is  suspended  ;  so  that,  wherever  il 
is  not  our  choice,  but  our  cross,  it  may  consist  with  godliness,  with  a 
meek  and  quiet  spirit,  with  lowliness  of  heart,  with  Christian  se- 
riousness." Women,  therefore,  who  were  constrained  by  "  self- 
willed,  unreasonable  husbands  or  parents,"  to  do  in  this  respect 
what  otherwise  they  would  not,  were  held  blameless,  provided  they 
used  "  all  possible  means,  arguments,  and  entreaties  to  be  excused," 
and  complied  just  "  so  far  as  they  were  constrained,  and  no  further." 
Even  in  this  concession,  the  intolerant  spirit  of  a  reformer  is  be- 
trayed ;  and  no  scruple  was  made  at  introducing  discord  into  private 
families,  for  the  sake  of  an  idle  fancy  which  Wesley  had  taken  up 
in  the  days  of  his  enthusiasm.  He  maintained,  that  curling  the  hair, 
and  wearing  gold,  precious  stones,  and  costly  apparel,  were  express- 
ly forbidden  in  Scripture  ;  and  that  whoever  said  there  is  no  harm 
in  these  things,  might  as  well  say  there  is  no  haim  in  stealing  or 
adultery;  a  mode  of  reasoning,  which  would  produce  no  effect  so 
surely  as  that  of  confounding  all  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 

In  spite,  however,  of  his  exhortations,  those  of  his  own  people, 
who  could  afford  it,  "  the  very  people  that  sate  under  the  pulpit,  or 
by  the  side  of  it,"  were  as  fashionably  adorned  as  others  of  their 
own  rank.  '•  This,"  said  Wesley,  "  is  a  melancholy  truth  :  I  am 
ashamed  of  it,  but  I  know  not  how  to  help  it.  I  call  heaven  and 
earth  to  witness  this  day,  that  it  is  not  my  fault.  The  trumpet  has 
not  given  an  uncertain  sound,  for  near  fifty  years  last  past.  O  God, 
thou  knowest  I  have  borne  a  clear  and  a  faithful  testimony.  In  print, 
in  preaching,  in  meeting  the  society,  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare 
the  whole  counsel  of  God  ;  i  am  therefore  clear  of  the  blood  of 
those  that  will  not  hear  :  it  lies  upon  (heir  own  heads.  I  conjure 
you  all  who  have  any  regard  for  me,  show  me,  before  I  go  hence, 
that  I  have  not  laboured,  even  in  this  respect,  in  vain,  for  near  half 
a  century.  Let  me  see,  before  I  die,  a  Methodist  congregation,  full 
as  plain  dressed  as  a  Quaker  congregation.  Only  be  more  consistent 
with  yourselves  :  let  your  dress  be  cheap  as  well  as  plain,  other- 
wise you  do  but  trifle  with  God,  and  me,  and  your  own  souls.  I  pray, 
let  there  be  no  costly  silks  among  you,  ho\v  grave  soever  they  may 
be  :  let  there  be  no  Quaker  linen,  proverbially  so  called  for  its  ex- 
quisite fineness  ;  no  Brussels  lace  ;  no  elephantine  hats  or  bonnets, 
— those  scandals  of  female  modesty.  Be  all  of  a  piece,  dressed 
from  head  to  foot  as  persons  professing  godliness  ;  professing  to  do 
every  thing,  small  and  great,  with  the  single  view  of  pleasing  God." 

Whitefield,  in  the  early  part  of  his  course,  had  fallen  into  an  error 
of  this  kind  ;  and,  for  about  a  year,  he  says,  thought  that  "  Chris- 
tianity required  him  to  go  nasty."  But  Wesley  was  always  scrupu- 
lousl}'  neat  in  his  person,  and  enforced  upon  his  followers  the  neces- 
sity of  personal  neatness.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  he  publicly 
declared  his  regret  that  he  had  not  made  the  Methodists  distinguish 
tliemselves  by  a  peculiar  costume.  "  I  might  have  been  as  firm," 
be  says,  "  (and  1  now  see  it  would  have  been  far  better)  as  either 
the  people  called  Quakers,  or  the  Moravian  brethren  :  I  might  have 
said,  '  this  is  our  manner  of  dress,  which  we  know  is  both  scriptural 
and  rational.  If  you  join  with  us,  you  are  to  dress  as  we  do  ;  but 
^oll  need  not  join  us  unless  you  please.'  But,  alas!  the  time  is  now 
past."     Terhaps,  if  he  had  attempted  this  early  in  his  career,  he 
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might  have  succeeded,  as  well  as  George  Fox  ;  I.ut  if,  iike  George 
Fox,  he  had  taken  for  his  standard  the  common  dress  of  grave  per- 
sons, in  the  middle  ranlcof  hfe,  lie  would  have  perpetuated  a  fashion 
more  graceless  than  that  of  4.uakerism  in  its  rigour.  The  Quakers 
are  not  desirous  of  increasing  their  numhers  by  proselytt-s  ;  if  they 
were,  they  would  find  an  inconvenience  in  their  costume  :  instead 
ot  making  the  entrance  easy  and  im|»erceptible,  so  that  he  who 
enters  scarcely  knows  when  he  has  passed  the  line,  it  places  a  iiu- 
hicon  in  the  way.  It  has  the  further  inconvenience,  and  this  they 
leel  and  lament,  that  the  desire  of  getting  rid  of  so  peculi.ir  a  garb, 
is  one  inducement  for  young  members  to  withdraw  from  the  sect. 
The  latter  objection  Wesley  might  have  avoided,  by  choosing  a  ha- 
bit at  once  graceful  and  convenient  -.  but  the  former  would  have 
greatly  impeded  his  success  ;  and  he  himself,  who  compassed  sea  and 
land  to  gain  proselytes,  would  soon  have  been  impatient  of  such  an 
impediment.  Upon  his  wealthier  followers,  his  exhortations  upon 
this  subject  produced  little  or  no  edecl;  but,  in  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,  of  which  the  great  majority  consisted,  the  women 
took  to  a  mode  of  dress  less  formal  than  that  of  the  Qiiakers,  but  al- 
most as  plain,  and  by  which  they  were  easily  distinguished.*  With 
the  men  he  was  less  successful  :  it  was  asked,  in  the  Conference  of 
i7S2,  if  it  were  well  for  the  preachers  to  powder  their  hair,  and  to 
wear  artificial  curls  ?  and  the  answer  merely  said,  that  "  to  abstain 
iVom  both  is  the  more  excellent  way."  A  direct  prohibition  wa^s 
not  thought  advisable,  because  it  would  not  have  been  willingly 
obeyed. 

Cards,  dancing,  and  the  theatres  were,  of  course,  forbidden  to  his 
disciples.  Not  contented  with  such  reasons  as  are  valid  or  plausible 
for  the  prohibition,  they  have  collected  superstitious  anecdotcti  upon 
these  subjects  ;  and,  in  a  spirit  as  presumptuous  as  it  is  uncliaritable. 
have  recorded  tales  of  sudden  death,  as  instances  of  God's  judgment 
ispon  card-players  and  dancing-masters  !  Innocent  was  a  word  which 
AVesley  would  never  suffer  to  be  appHed  to  any  kind  of  pastime  ;  for 
he  had  set  his  face  against  all  diversions  of  any  kind,  antl  would  not 
even  allow  the  children  at  school  to  play.  "  Those  things  we  have 
falsely  called  innocent,''''  says  one  of  his  correspondents,  "  are  the 
right  eye  to  be  plucked  out.  If  you  were  besieging  strong  enemies, 
and  had  no  hope  of  conquering  but  by  starving  them,  would  it  he 
innocent  now  and  then  to  throw  them  a  little  bread  ?''  Wesley  was 
in  nothing  more  erroneous  than  in  jutlging  of  others  by  himself,  and 
requiring  from  them  a  constant  attention  to  spiritual  things,  and  that 
unremitting  stretch  of  the  faculties,  which,  to  him,  was  become  ha- 
bitual. If  he  never  flagged,  it  was  because  he  was  blessed,  above  all 
men,  with  a  continual  elasticity  of  spirits  ;  because  the  strong  motive 

*  In  one  of  hi-s  Ma^aziiipp.  Wesley  pulilislied  an  extract  fmin  a  tend  calleil  Ibe  HefinM  fmirti-r  ; 
and  tlie  ftillovvinu-  passnffc  \\ , is  loudly  conijiliiiiied  nf,  as  inoonsislcnl  nitli  the  opMii^iiis  uiMin  Ihin 
subject  which  lie  had  lepeatidly  professed  :  "  Lei  every  one,  when  he  appear?  in  pulilie,  he  deoni. 
jy  clothed,  according' to  Ills  a^e,  and  the  custom  of  the  place  where  he  lives:  he  llut  tlof«  oiHt- 
w  ise,  seems  to  atleci  sintjularity.  Nor  is  it  sulVicient  that  our  frnrnient  he  nmde  of  food  clulU  ;  hut 
we  should  constrain  ourselves  to  follow  the  garb  uhrre  we  reside,  seeing:  enslnni  is  <hc  lai>  Br.d 
standardof  decency  in  all  things  of  this  nature."  He  pnraphrases  this  in  a  subsec|ueiit  r.iii;il  i-r.  in 
order  to  vindicate  it ;  says  that  the  author  is  spealun»  of  people  of  rani. ;  and,  tli.it  he  in.iv  ^<-i  riH 
of  the  accusation  with  ajcot,  exhorts  .ill  lords  of  llie  hed-rliamher,  and  maids  of  honour.  '■■  i>i:  ■  > 
the  advice.  "The  whole,"  says  he,  "may  bear  a  sound  ronslrnolion,  i)or  Uoej  il  coutraUi.t  ..-iv 
thiiTg  which  I  have  said  or  written." 
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of  ambition  was  always  acting  upon  him  ;  because  perpetual  change 
of  place  kept  his  mind  and  body  for  ever  on  the  ;i!ert  ;  and  because, 
wherever  he  went,  his  presence  excited  a  stir  among  strangers,  and 
made  a  festival  among  his  friends.  Daily  change  of  sceiie  and  of  so- 
ciety, with  a  life  of  activity  and  exertion,  kept  him  in  hilarity  as  well 
as  health.  But  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  his  followers 
should  have  the  same  happy  temperament. 

Bishop  Hacket's  happy  molto  was,  "  Serve  God,  and  be  cheerful." 
"  Be  serious,"  was  one  of  Wesley's  favourite  injunctions.  "  Be 
serious  ;"  it  was  said  in  the  fiist  Conference.  "  Let  your  motto  be, 
'  Holiness  to  the  Lord.'  Avoid  all  lightness,  as  }0u  wouhi  avoid 
hell-tire  ;  and  tritling,  as  you  would  cursing  and  swearing.  Touch 
no  woman  :  be  as  loving  as  you  will,  but  the  custom  of  the  country 
is  nothing  to  us."*  When  the  two  brothers,  John  and  Charles,  were 
in  the  lirst  stage  of  their  enthusiasm,  they  used  to  spend  part  of  the 
Sabbath  in  walking  in  the  fields,  and  singing  psalms.  One  Sunday, 
when  they  were  beginning  to  set  tlie  stave,  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
situation  came  upon  Charles,  and  he  burst  into  a  loud  laughter.  "  I 
asked  him,"  says  John,  "  if  he  was  distracted,  and  began  to  be  very 
angry,  and  presently  after  to  laugh  as  loud  as  he.  Nor  could  we 
possibly  refrain,  though  we  were  ready  to  tear  ourselves  in  pieces, 
but  were  forced  to  go  home,  without  singing  another  line."  Hysteri- 
cal laughter,  and  that  laughter  which  is  as  contagious  as  the  act  of 
yawning,  when  the  company  are  in  tune  for  it,  Wesley  believed  to 
be  the  work  of  the  devil, — one  of  the  many  points  in  which  the  pa- 
rallel holds  good  between  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Methodists  and  of  the 
Papists.! 

He  advised  his  preachers  not  to  converse  with  any  person  more 
than  an  hour  at  a  time  ;  in  general  to  fix  the  end  of  every  conversa- 
tion before  they  began  ;  to  plan  it  beforehand  ;  to  pray  before  and 
after  it,  and  to  watch  and  pray  during  the  time.  In  the  same  spirit 
of  a  monastic  legislator  also,  but  to  a  more  practicable  and  useful 
end,  he  exhorted  them  to  watch  against  what  he  called  the  lust  of 
^finishing  ;  to  mortify  which,  he  and  his  companions  at  Oxford,  he  said, 
frequently  broke  otfj  writing  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  if  not  in 

*This  passage  will  not  be  found  in  the  minutes  of  the  Conference.  Tt  is  given  by  Mr.  Myles,  in 
his  Chioriolog'ical  liistorj  of  the  Metliodbts,  (p.  SI.  3d  edition,)  asa  minute  relativeto  practice. 
Thisauihoritj  will  not  be  questioned,  ilr.  Myles  being  a  travelling  preacher  himself,  and  a  distin- 
gbisbeu  member  of  the  Conference. 

T  There  is  a  grand  diatribe  of  St.  Pachomius  against  laughing.  The  beatified  Jordan,  second 
general  of  the  Dominicans,  treated  an  hysterical  afl'ection  of  this  kind  with  a  degree  of  prudence  and 
practical  « isdom,  not  oiten  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  a  Komish  saint.  •'  Cxwi  idtni  i.ia^nter  ductret 
!.ccMnimi!tos  novitios.  qtws  recep'^rat  in  qiuciam  toio,ubi  nrj,  trut  comi-ntxis  ;  occidit  qicod  in  qncdam 
hospitio  i  um  Cfmiplttot~ium  mm  i  is  tt  aliiH  auis  dictrct,  unus  ct£j)it  ridtre  ;  tt  ntii  hoc  ritU-nies  i-i^juliter 


^tconvursus  ad  ii'ti'itios  dixit,  carissimi  i-idett  Jortittr,  tt  nou  diraiitutis propter frutrcm  iitum :  ego  do 
vobis  ticcntiam.  Et  vtr:  dcbttis  guudtrc  et  ridirt,  qtiiu  eiiriiiis  de  carccrc  diaboli  ctfroita  sunt  duia 
zinculi  iliius,quihiis  multisannis  tcnuit  res  ligutos.  Ridcti  irgo,  carissimi,  rtd:t(.  At  ilia  in  Itisi-er- 
his  consotatisioit  in  animo  ;  etpost  ridert  dissolute  7icnpolu£i-ui.t.^'    Acta  Sanctorum,  13  Feb.  p.  734. 


beTl 


t  Saint  David  accustomed  his  monks  to  the  same  kind  of  alert  discipline:  if  any  one  heard  the 


be  in  the  middle  of 


lell  ring  while  he  was  engaged  in  writing,  he  insiantlv  left  off,  though  it  might  I 
a  letter,  f^'in^.^nte  uutcm  z-csptranola  soy.itus  uudiLbutv:,  et  quisqru  studixnn  suum  dcstrilpt,  it  ad 
communitatcmvtnicbat.  Si  vera  in  nuribiis  atiaijtcs  lesor.ubat  scripta  tunc  litcra  apice  vtl  itinm  di- 
inidia  literu  euni  in'?umpLti:rii  dimittebat,  tt  id  coninmnem  locum  ctm-ctnitbdt  cum  siltnlio. — Acta 
6anctorum.    March  isi.     Vol.  i  p.  46. 

Stanihui  St,  in  his  description  of  i  i  eland,  relates  an  instance  of  this  in  '•  an  holie  and  learned  abbot 
called  Kanjc JS,"  \>  bo  '■  v. as  w hoily  wedded  to  bis  book  and  to  (ievolion  ;  wherein  he  continued  so 
painful  and  diligent,  as  being  on  a  certain  time  pennicg-  a  serious  matter,  and  having  not  fully  drawn 
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Ibe  middle  of  a  word,  especially  the  moment  they  heard  the  chapel 
bell  ring.  "  If  nature,"  said  he,  "  reclaimed,  we  remembered  the 
word  of  the  heathen — ejicicnda  est  htjcc  mollities  aniint.'''  Could 
his  rules  have  been  enforced  like  those  of  his  kindred  spirits  in  the 
days  of  papal  dominion,  he  also  would  have  had  iiis  followers  regular 
as  clock-work,  and  as  obedient,  as  uniform,  and  as  artificial  as  ihey 
could  have  been  made  by  the  institutions  of  the  Cliineso  empire,  or 
the  monastery  of  La  Trappe.  This  was  not  possible,  becau^c  obe- 
dience was  a  matter  of  choice  :  his  discijiles  conformed  no  further 
than  they  thought  good  ;  dismissal  was  the  only  })unislimeiit  uliich 
he  could  inflict,  and  it  was  ahvays  in  their  power  to  withdr.iw  from 
the  Connexion.  Even  his  establishment  at  Kingswood  failed  of  the 
efl'ect  which  he  had  expected  from  it,  though  authority  was  not 
wanting  there  ;  because  the  system  was  too  rigorous  and  too  monas- 
tic for  the  age  and  country.  The  plan  of  making  it  a  general  school 
for  the  society  was  relinquished;  but  it  was  continued  for  the  ^ons 
of  the  preachers,  and  became  one  of  those  objects  for  uliich  the 
Conference  regularly  provided  at  their  annual  meeting.  In  the  year 
1766  he  delivered  over  the  management  of  it  to  stewards  on  whom 
he  could  depend  :  "  So  1  have  cast,"  said  he,  '•  a  heavy  load  otl  my 
shoulders  ;  blessed  be  God  for  able  and  faithful  men  who  will  do  his 
work  without  any  temporal  reward."  The  su])erintendence  he  still 
retained  ;  and  it  was  a  frequent  cause  of  vexation  to  him.  Maids, 
masters,  and  boys,  were  refractory,  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes 
the  other,  sometimes  all  together,  so  that  he  talked  of  letting  the 
burthen  drop.  On  one  occasion,  he  says,  "  Having  told  my  whole 
mind  to  the  masters  and  servants,  I  spoke  to  the  ciiildren  in  a  far 
stronger  manner  than  ever  I  did  before.  1  will  kill  or  cure.  I  wilt 
have  one  or  the  other, — a  Christian  school,  or  none  at  all."  But 
the  necessity  of  such  an  asylum  induced  him  to  persevere  in  it ;  and 
it  was  evidently,  with  all  the  gross  errors  of  its  plan,  and  all  the 
trouble  and  chagrin  which  it  occasioned,  a  fiwourite  institution  with 
the  founder.  "  Trevecca,"  said  he,  "  is  much  more  to  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon than  Kingswood  is  to  7ne.  I  mixes  with  every  thing.  It  is 
my  college,  my  masters,  my  students.  1  do  not  speak  so  of  this  school. 
It  is  not  Vmie,  but  the  Lord's."  Looking  r.pon  himself,  however,  as 
the  vicegerent,  the  complacency  with  which  he  regarded  the  design, 
made  amends  to  him  for  the  frequent  disappointment  of  his  hopes. 
"  Every  man  of  sense,"  he  said,  "  who  read  the  rules,  might  con- 
clude that  a  school  so  conducted  by  men  of  piety  and  understanding 
would  exceed  any  other  school  or  academy  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land." And  his  amazing  credulity  whenever  a  nork  of  t^race  was  an- 
nounced among  the  boys,  was  proof  against  repeated  experience,  »s 
well  as  common  sense.'  The  boys  were  taken  to  see  a  corpse  one 
day,  and.  while  the  impression  w'as  fresh  upon  them,  they  were  lec- 
tured upon  the  occasion,  and  made  to  join  in  a  hyniii  upon  death. 
Some  of  them  being  very  much  atfected,  they  were  told  that  those 
who  were  resolved  to  serve  God  might  go  and  pray  together  ;  and. 
accordingly,  fifteen  of  them  went,  and,  in  Wesley's  language,  "  con- 

tho  fourtli  vocal,  the  abbey-bell  tin^'dio  assemble  the  convent  to  somcsi-iiiiual  e»f'-f;if<--  '"  *'''^'; 
he  so  hastened,  as  he  left  the  letter  in  semi-circle-wise  unfinished,  until  he  returned  u«c»  ig  or- 

book." 
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tinned  wrestling  with  God,  with  strong  cries  and  tears,"  till  their  bed- 
time. Wesley  happened  to  be  upon  the  spot.  The  excitement  was 
kept  up  day  after  day,  by  what  he  calls  "  strong  exhortations."  and 
many  gave  in  their  names  to  him,  being  resolved,  they  said,  to  serve 
God.  It  was  a  wonder  that  the  boys  were  not  driven  mad  by  the 
conduct  of  their  instructors.  These  insane  persons  urged  them  ne- 
ver to  rest  till  they  had  obtained  a  clear  sense  of  the  pardoning  love 
of  God.  This  advice  they  gave  them  severally,  as  well  as  collec- 
tively ;  and  some  of  the  poor  children  actually  agreed  that  they 
would  not  sleep  till  God  revealed  himself  to  them,  and  they  had 
found  peace  !  The  scene  which  ensued  was  worthy  of  Bedlam,  and 
might  fairly  have  entitled  the  promoters  to  a  place  there.  One  of 
the  masters,  tinding  that  they  had  risen  from  bed,  and  were  hard  at 
prayer,  some  half  dressed,  and  some  almost  naked,  went  and  prayed 
and  sung  with  them,  and  then  ordered  them  to  bed.  It  was  impossi- 
ble that  they  could  sleep  in  such  a  state  of  delirium  ;  they  rose  again, 
and  went  to  the  same  work  ;  and  being  again  ordered  to  bed,  again 
stole  out,  one  after  another,  till,  when  it  was  near  midnight,  they 
were  all  at  prayer  again.  The  maids  caught  the  madness,  and  were 
upon  their  knees  with  the  children.  This  continued  all  night;  and 
maids  and  boys  went  on  raving  and  praying  through  the  next  day,  till, 
ene  after  another,  they  every  one  fancied  at  last,  that  they  felt  their 
justification  '.  "  In  the  evening  all  the  maids,  and  many  of  the  boys, 
ROt  having  been  used  to  so  long  and  violent  speaking,  (for  this  had 
lasted  from  Tuesday  till  Saturday  !)  were  worn  out  as  to  bodily 
strength,  and  so  hoarse,  that  they  were  scarce  able  to  speak."  But 
it  was  added  that  they  were  "  strouic  in  the  Spirit,  full  of  love,  and 
of  joy  and  peace  in  believing."  Most  of  them  were  admitted  to  the 
Lord's  Supper  the  next  day,  for  the  first  time  :  and  Wesley  inserted 
the  whole  monstrous  account,  with  all  its  details,  in  his  journal  ;  and, 
!«  a  letter  written  at  that  time,  affirms  that  God  had  sent  a  shower  of 
grace  upon  the  children  !  "  Thirteen,"  he  says,  "  found  peace  with 
God,  and  four  or  five  of  them  were  sotne  of  the  smallest  there,  not 
above  seven  or  eight  years  old  !"  Twelve  months  afterwards,  there 
is  this  notable  entry  in  his  journal  :  "  I  spent  an  hour  among  our 
■children  at  Kingswood.  It  is  strange  !  How  long  shall  we  be  con- 
strained to  weave  Penelope's  web  ?  What  is  become  of  the  won- 
ilerful  work  of  grace  which  God  wrought  in  them  last  September? 
li  is  gone  !  It  is  lost  !  It  is  vanished  away  !  There  is  scarce  any 
trace  of  k  remaining  ! — Then  we  must  begin  again  ;  and,  in  due  time, 
we  shall  re:^^  if  we  faint  BOt."  On  this  subject  he  was  iacapabl^e 
oi  deriving  instruction  from  experience. 

Neitiier  did  Wesley  ever  discover  the  extreose  danger  of  exciting 
an  intiammatory  state  of  devotional  feeling.  His  system,  on  the  con- 
trary, enjoined  a  perpetual  course  of  stimulants,  and  lest  the  watch 
flights  and  the  love  feasts,  with  the  ordinary  means  of  class-meetings 
»nd  band-meetings,  should  be  insutficient.  he  borrowed  from  the 
Puritans  one  of  the  most  perilous  practices  that  ever  was  devised  by 
enthusiasm  ;  the  entering  into  a  covenant,  in  which  the  devotee 
promises  and  vows  to  the  "  most  dreadful  God,"  (beginning  the  ad- 
dress with  that  dreadful  appellation  !)  to  become  his  covenant  ser- 
•'itnt  ;  and.   giving  up  himself,  body  and  soul,  to  his  service,  to  ob- 
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serve  all  his  laws,  and  obey  him  before  all  others,  "  ami  this  to  the 
death  !"  Mr.  Wesley  may  perhaps  have  been  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
this  practice,  because  he  found  it  reconimendod  hv  th»>  nonconfor- 
mist Richard  Allien,  whose  works  had  been  pubiisiitd  liv  his  mater- 
nal grandfather  Dr.  Annesley  ;  so  that  he  had  probalily  been  linight 
to  respect  the  author  in  his  youth.  In  the  year  1755,  he  tirst  recom- 
mended this  covenant  ;  and,  after  explaining  tiie  subject  to  his  Lon- 
don congregation  during  several  successive  days,  he  asseinlded  hh 
many  as  were  willing  to  enter  into  the  engagement,  at  the  French 
church  in  Spitalfields,  and  read  to  them  the  tremendous  fortnnia,  to 
which  eighteen  hundred  persons  signilied  their  assent  by  sl.ui.ling 
up.  "  Such  anight,"  he  says,  "  1  scarce  ever  saw  before  :  surely 
the  fruit  of  it  shall  remain  for  ever  !"  From  that  time  it  hai  been 
the  practice  among  the  Methodists,  to  renew  the  covenant  annually, 
generally  on  the  tirst  night  of  the  new  year,  or  of  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing. They  are  exhorted  to  make  it  not  only  in  heart,  but  in 
word  :  not  only  in  word,  but  in  writing  ;  and  to  spread  the  writing 
with  all  possible  reverence  before  the  Lord,  as  if  they  would  pre- 
sent it  to  him  as  their  act  and  deed,  and  then  to  set  their  hands  to  it. 
It  is  said,  that  some  persons,  from  a  fuiatical  and  frightful  notion  of 
making  the  covenant  perfect  on  their  part,  have  signed  it  with  their 
own  blood  ! 

A  practice  like  this,  highly  reprehensible  as  it  would  always  be, 
might  be  comparatively  harmless,  if  absolution  were  a  part  of  the 
Methodistic  economy,  as  well  as  confession  ;  and  if  the  distinction 
between  venial  and  deadly  sins  were  admitted,  or  if  things,  innocent 
in  themselves,  were  not  considered  sinlul  in  their  morahty.  1  he 
rules  of  a  monastic  order,  however  austere,  are  observed  in  the  con- 
vent, because  there  exists  an  authority  which  can  compel  tlie  obser- 
vance, and  punish  any  disobedience  ;  moreover,  all  opportunities  of 
infraction  or  temptation  are,  as  much  as  possible,  precluded  there, 
and  the  discipline  is  regularly  and  constantly  enforced.  But  they 
who  take  the  Methodistic  covenant,  have  no  keeper  except  their 
©wn  conscience  ;  that,  too,  in  a  state  oC  diseased  irritability,  often 
unable  to  prevent  them  from  lapsing  into  otTences,  but  sure  to  exagge- 
rate the  most  trilling  fault,  and  to  avenge  even  imaginary  guilt  uitli 
real  anguish.  The  struggle  which  such  an  engagement  is  but  too 
likely  to  produce,  may  well  be  imagined  ;  nor  can  its  consequences' 
be  doubtful  :  some  would  have  strength  of  nerves  enoui^h  to  succeed 
in  stifling  their  conscience,  or,  at  least,  in  keeping  it  duwn  ;  atid 
they  would  throw  ofl' all  religion  as  burdensome,  because  they  had 
taken  upon  themselves  a  yoke  too  heavy  to  be  borne  :  others  would 
lose  their  senses. 

Methodism  has  sometimes  been  the  cure  of  madness,  and  hat 
frequently  changed  the  type  of  the  disease,  and  mitigated  its  evil:?. 
Sometimes  it  has  obtained  credit  by  curing  the  malady  which  it 
caused  ;  but  its  remedial  powers  are  not  always  able  to  restore  the 
patient,  and  overstrained  feelings  have  ended  in  confirnied  insanity  or 
in  death.  When  Wesley  instructed  his  preachers  that  the\  should 
throw  men  into  strong  terror  and  fear,  and  strive  to  niakr  tlicm  in- 
consolable, he  did  not  consider  that  all  constitutions  were  not  stroof 
enough  to  stand  this  moral  salivation.     The  language  of  his  own  "cr- 
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mons  was  sometimes  wipll  calculated  to  produce  this  effect. — '^Mine 
and  your  desert,"  said  he  to  his  hearers,  "  is  hell  :  and  it  is  mere 
mercy,  tree  undeserved  mercy,  that  -we  are  not  now  in  unquenchable 
fire."  "  The  natural  man,"  said  he,  "  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  sha- 
dow of  death.  Having  no  inlets  for  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  things, 
all  the  avenues  of  his  soul  being  shut  up,  he  is  in  gross  stupid  igno- 
rance of  whatever  he  is  most  concerned  to  know.  He  sees  not  that 
he  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  pit ;  therefore  he  fears  it  not  :  he  has 
not  understanding  enough  to  fear.  He  satisfies  himself  by  saying, 
God  is  merciful  ;  confounding  and  swallowing  up  at  once,  in  that 
unwieldy  idea  of  mercy,  all  his  holiness  and  essential  hatred  of  sin — 
all  his  justice,  wisdom,  and  truth.  God  touches  him,  and  now  lirst 
he  discovers  his  real  state.  Horrid  light  breaks  in  upon  his  soul — 
such  light  as  may  be  conceived  to  gleam  from  the  bottomless  pit, 
from  the  lowest  deep,  from  a  lake  of  tire  burning  with  brimstone." 
The  effect  of  such  sulphurous  language  may  be  easily  conceived, 
especially  Avhen  it  was  enforced  by  his  manner  of  addressing  himself 
personally  to  every  individual  who  chose  to  apply  it  to  himself; 
"Art  thou  thoroughly  convinced  that  thou  deservest  everlasting 
damnation  ?  Would  God  do  thte  any  wrong  if  he  commanded  the 
earth  to  open  and  swallow  thee  up  1 — if  thou  wert  now  to  go  down 
into  the  pit — into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched  ?" 

The  manner  in  which  he  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  the  new 
birth,  was  especially  dangerous  :  without  this  he  affirmed  that  there 
could  be  no  salvation.     "  To  say   that  ye  cannot   be  born   again," 
said  he,  "  that  tliere  is  no  new  birth  but  in  baptism,  is  to  seal  you  all 
under    damnation — to    consign  you  to  hell,    without  help,  without 
hope.     Thousands  do  really  believe  that  they  have  found  a  broad 
7vaijrs:Inch  Isadeth  not  to  destruction.     '  What  danger,  (say  they,)  can 
a  woman  be  in,   that  is  so  harmless   and  so  virtuous  ? — VVhat  fear  is 
there  that  so  honest  a  man,  one  of  so  strict  morality,  should  miss  of 
heaven  ?     Especially  if,    over  and   above  all  this,  they  constantly 
attend  on  the  church  and  sacrament.'     One  of  these  will  ask  with  all 
assurance,  '  What !  shall  I  not  do  as  well  as  my  neighbours  ?'     Yes  j 
as  well  as  your  unlioly  neighbours  ;  as  well  as  your  neighbours  that 
die  in  their  sins  ;  for  you  will  all  drop  into  the  pit  together,  into  the 
nethermost  hell.     You  v/ill  all  lie  together  in  the  lake  of  fire,  '  the 
lake  of  tire  burning  with  brimstone.'     Then  at  length  you  will  see 
(but  God  grant  you   ma\'  see  it  before  !)  the  necessity  of  holiness  in 
order  to  glory,  and  consequently,  of  the  new  birth  ;  since  none  can 
be  holy,   except  he   be   born  again."     And   he  inveighed   bitterly 
agair.st  ail  who  preached  any  doctrine  short  of  this.     "  Where  lies 
the  uncharitableness,"    he  asked  ;   "  on  my  side,  or  on  yours  ?     I 
say  he  may  be  born  again,  and  so  become  an  heir  of  salvation  ;  you 
say  he  cannot  be  born  again  ;  and,  if  so,  he  must  inevitably  perish  : 
so  you  utterly  block  up  his  way  to  salvation,  and  send  him  to  hell, 
out  of  mere  charity." — "  They  who  do  not  teach  men  to  walk  in  the 
narrow  way, — who  encourage  the  easy,  careless,  harmless,  useless 
creature,  the  man  who  suffers  no  reproach  for  righteousness,  sake, 
to  ima;^itie  he  is  in  the  way  to  heaven  ;  these  are  false  prophets  in 
the  higliest  sense  of  the  word  ;  these  are  traitors  both  to  God  and 
man  ;  these  are  no  other  than  the  first-born  of  Satan,  and  the  eldest 
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sons  of  Apollyon  the  destroyer.  These  are  iihove  the  rnnk  of  onh- 
narv  cut-tlirowts  ;  for  they  inunler  the  souls  of  men.  Tlicy  ar*-  con- 
tinually peopling  the  realms  ofnii^ht;  and,  whenever  they  follow 
the  poor  souls  whom  they  have  destroyed,  hell  shall  be  moved  from 
beneath  to  meet  them  at  their  coming." 

The  effect  of  these  violent  discourses  was  aided  by  the  injudi- 
cious language  concerning  good  works,  into  which  Wcshiy  was  some- 
times hurried,  in  opposition  even  to  his  own  calmer  judgment  upon 
that  contested  point.  "  If  you  had  done  no  harm  to  any  man,  "  said 
he,  "  if  you  had  abstained  from  all  wilful  sin,  if  you  had  done  all  the 
good  you  possibly  could  to  all  men,  and  constantly  attended  all  the 
ordinances  of  God,  all  this  will  not  keep  you  from  hell,  except  you 
be  born  again."  And  he  attempted  to  prove,  by  a  syllogism,  that  no 
works  done  before  justification  are  good,  because  they  are  not  done 
as  God  hath  willed  and  commanded  them  to  be  done.  "  Wherewith- 
al," said  he,  "  shall  a  sinful  man  atone  for  any  the  least  of  his  sins  ? 
With  his  own  works  ?  Were  they  ever  so  many  or  holy,  thev  are 
not  his  own  but  God's.  But  indeed  they  are  all  unholy  and  sinful 
themselves  :  so  that  every  one  of  them  needs  a  fresh  atonement." 
— "  If  tho'i  couldst  do  all  things  well  ;  if  from  this  very  hour  till 
death  tiiou  couldst  perform  perfect  uninterrupted  obedience,  even 
this  would  not  atone  for  what  is  past.  Yea,  the  present  and  the  fu- 
ture obedience  of  all  the  men  upon  earth,  and  all  the  angels  in  Hea- 
ven, would  never  make  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of  God  for  one  sin- 
gle sin."  Wesley  has  censured  the  error  of  reposing  in  what  he 
calls  the  unwieldy  idea  of  God's  mercy, — is  such  an  idea  of  his  jus- 
tice more  tenable  ?  If  such  notions  were  well  founded,  whereon 
would  the  value  of  a  good  conscience  consist  ? — or  why  should  we 
have  been  taught  and  commanded,  when  we  pray,  to  say — "  forgive 
us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass  against  us  ?" 

These  were  not  Wesley's  deliberate  opinions.  He  held  a  saner 
doctrine,*  and  the  avowal  of  that  doctrine  was  what  drew  upon  him 
such  loads  of  slanderous  abuse  from  the  Ultra-Calvinists.  Vet  he 
was  led  to  these  inconsistencies  by  the  course  of  his  preaching  anxl 
the  desire  of  emptying  men  of  their  righteousness,  as  he  called  it. — 
And  if  he  were  thus  indiscreet,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  his 
lay  preachers,  especially  from  those  who  w'ere  at  the  same  time  in 
the  heat  of  their  enthusiasm,  and  the  plenitude  of  their  ignorance  ? 
The  overstrained  feelings  which  were  thus  excited,  and  the  rigid 
doctrine  which  was  preached,  tended  to  produce  two  opposite  ex- 
tremes of  evil.  Many  would  become  what,  in  puritanical  language, 
is  called  backsliders,  and  still  more  would  settle  into  all  the  hypocri- 

*  It  was  asked  In  tbe  second  Conference — Q.  9.  "  How  can  we  maintain,  that  all  work*  done  he- 
fore  we  have  a  sense  of  the  pardoninff  love  of  God  are  'in  ;  .>iid  as  surh,  an  abomination  to  liim  ?— 
A.  The  works  of  hiin  who  lias  beard  the  (iospel,  and  does  not  believe,  arc  not  rinne  a<  ti.il  hath 
willed  and  commanded  ihem  to  be  done.  And  yet',we  know  not  how  to  say,  that  they  are  an  «l>omi- 
nation  to  the  Lord,  in  him  who  fearetli  God,  ami  from  Ihrtt  principle  does  the  brsi  he  can.  tj.  10. 
Seeing  there  is  so  much  difficulty  in  this  subject,  can  we  deal  too  tenderly  wilb  them  that  oppose  ui.* 
A.  We  cannot." 

Dr.  Hales,  Rector  of  Killasandra,  in  Ireland,  happened  to  tell  Mr.  Wesley,  that  when  ni«hopChe- 
venix,  (of  Waterford,)  in  his  old  age,  was  congratulated  on  recovering  from  a  fever,  the  llishop 
replied,  "  I  believe  I  am  not  long  for  this  world.  I  have  lost  all  relisli  for  what  formerly  p.iw  me 
pleasure  ;  even  my  books  no  longer  entertain  ni«.  There  is  nothing  sticks  by  me  but  Ihi-  rrrollrc- 
tion  of  what  little  good  I  may  have  done."  One  of  Mr.  Wesley's  preachers,  who  wa<  pn-sent,eti  lainK 
ed  at  this,  '•  Oh  the  vain  man,  boasting  of  his  good  works  I"  Dr.  Hales  vindicated  the  poo<l  oW  Bi- 
shop, and  Mr.  Wesley  silenced  the  preacher  by  vnying,  "  Yes,  X)r.  Halts  i9  riKbt :  Ibtreij  irdrvdfirat 
comfort  in  the  calm  remerabrar.ce  of  a  life  well  sprct."' 

Vol    n.  30  i> 
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tical  formalities  of  puritanistn.  "  Despise  not  a  profession  of  holi- 
ness," says  Osborn,  "  because  it  may  be  true  :  but  have  a  care  how 
you  trust  it,  for  fear  it  shoul  J  be  false  !" 

The  tendency  to  produce  mock  humility  an^  spiritual  pride,  is  one 
of  the  evil  effects  of  iMetbodism.  It  is  chargeable  also  with  leading 
to  bigotry,  illiberal  manners,  confined  knowledge,  and  uncharitable 
superstition.  In  its  insolent  language,  all  awakened  persons,  that  is 
to  say,  all  except  themselves,  or  such  graduated  professors  in  other 
evangelical  sects  as  they  are  pleased  to  admit  ad  eimdein,  are  con- 
temptuously styled  unbelievers.  Wesley  could  not  communicate  to 
his  followers  his  own  Catholic  charity  ;  indeed,  the  doctrine  which 
he  held  forth  was  not  always  consistent  with  his  own  better  feelings. 
Still  less  was  he  able  to  impart  that  winning  deportment,  which  arose, 
in  him,  from  the  benignity  of  his  disposition,  and  which  no  Jesuit  ever 
possessed  iii  so  consummate  a  degree  by  art,  as  he  by  nature.  The 
circle  to  which  he  would  have  confined  their  reading  was  narrow 
enough  ;  his  own  works,  and  his  own  series  of  abridgments,  would 
have  constituted  the  main  part  of  a  iMethodist's  library.  But  in  this 
respect  the  zeal  of  the  pupils  exceeded  that  of  the  master,  and  Wes- 
ley actually  gave  offence  by  printing  Prior's  Henry  and  Emma  in  his 
Magazine.  So  many  remonstrances  were  made  to  him  upon  this  oc- 
casion, that  he  found  it  necessary,  in  a  subsequent  number,  to  vindi- 
cate himself,  bv  urging  that  there  was  nothins:  in  the  poem  contrary 
to  religion,  nothing  which  could  offend  the  chastest  ear  ;  that  many 
truly  rehgious  men  and  women  had  read  it  and  protited  thereby  ;  that 
it  was  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  language,  both  for  expression 
and  sentiment  ;  and  that  whoever  could  read  it  without  tears,  must 
have  a  stupid  unfeeling  heart.  However,  he  concluded,  I  do  not 
know  that  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  will  appear  in  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing Magazines. 

In  proportion  as  Methodism  obtained  ground  among  the  educated 
classes,  its  direct  effects  were  evil.  It  narrowed  their  views  and  feel- 
ings ;  burthencd  them  with  forms  ;  restricted  them  from  recreations 
which  keep  the  mind  in  health  ;  discouraged,  if  it  did  not  absolutely 
prohibit,  accomidishments  that  give  a  grace  to  life  ;  sei)arated  them 
from  general  society  ;  substituted  a  sectarian  in  the  place  of  a  catho- 
lic spirit  ;  and,  by  alienating  them  from  the  national  church,  weaken- 
ed the  strongest  cement  of  social  order,  and  loosened  the  ties  where- 
by men  are  bound  to  their  native  land.  It  carried  disunion  and  dis- 
cord into  private  lite,  breaking  up  families  and  friendships.  The 
sooner  you  weaned  your  affections  from  those  who,  not  being  awa- 
kened, were  of  course  in  the  way  to  perdition — the  sooner  the  sheep 
withdrew  from  the  goats  the  better.  Upon  this  head  the  monks 
have  not  been  more  remorseless  than  the  Methodists.*  Wesley  has 
said  in  one  of  his  sermons  that,  how  frequently  parents  should  con- 
verse with  their  children  when  they  are  grown  up,  is  to  be  determi- 
ned by  Christian  prudence.   "  This  also,"  says  he,  "  will  determine  ^ 

*  What  an  olil  writer  says  of  the  Independents  in  the  time  of  the  Coinmon  wealth,  is  perfectly  ap- 


>pir;tual  aisdaln.  incharity,  and  high  imposture,  if  any  such  there  be  on  earth."— A  character  oi   tng> 
land.    Scott's  Somer's  Tracts,  vol.  vii.  p.  180. 
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how  long  it  iS  expedient  for  children,  if  it  be  at  their  own  choice,  to 
remain  with  their  parents.  In  general,  if  they  do  not  fear  Go«l,  yon 
should  leave  tlieni  as  soon  as  is  convenient.  l'>ut  wlierevcr  }ou  are, 
take  care  (if  it  be  in  yonr  power)  that  they  do  not  want  the  nece.tsu- 
ries  or  conveniences  of  life.  As  for  all  other  rclalimis,  oven  bro- 
thers or  sisters,  if  they  are  of  the  worhl,  you  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  be  intimate  with  them  :  yon  may  be  civil  and  friendly  at  a 
distance."  What  infinite  domestic  unhajjpincss  must  tins  a!)oinina- 
ble  spirit  have  occasioned  ! 

Mr.  Wesley's  notions  concerning  odnration  must  also  have  done 
great  evil.  No  man  was  ever  more  thorounldy  ignorant  of  the  na- 
ture of  children.  "  Break  their  wills  betimes,"  he  says  :  "  begin 
this  work  before  Ihey  can  run  alone,  before  they  can  speak  plain, 
perhaps  before  they  can  speak  at  all.  ^Vhatever  pains  it  costs, 
break  the  will  if  you  would  not  damn  the  child.  Let  a  child  from  a 
year  old  be  taught  to  fear  the  rod  and  to  cry  softly  ;  from  that  age 
make  him  do  as  he  is  bid,  ifyou  whip  him  ten  times  running  to  etTect 
it.  Ifyou  spare  the  rod  you  spoil  the  child.  Ifyou  do  not  conquer, 
you  ruin  him.  Break  his  will  now,  and  his  ?oul  shall  live,  and  he 
will  probably  bless  you  to  all  eternity."  He  exhorts  parents  never 
to  commend  their  children  for  any  thing  ;  and  says,  "  that  in  parti- 
cular they  should  labour  to  convince  them  of  atheism,  and  show 
them  that  they  do  not  know  God,  love  him,  delight  in  him,  or  enjoy 
him,  any  more  than  do  the  beasts  that  perish  !"  If  Wesley  had  been 
a  father  himself,  he  would  have  known  that  children  are  more  easi- 
ly governed  by  love  than  by  fear.  There  is  no  subject,  that  of  go- 
vernment excepted,  upon  which  so  many  impracticable  or  injurious 
systems  have  been  sent  into  the  world,  as  that  of  education  ;  and, 
among  bad  systems,  that  of  Wesley  is  one  of  the  very  worst. 

The  rigid  doctrine  which  he  preached  concerning  riches,   being 
only  one  degree  more  reasonable  than  that  of  St.  Francis,  prevented 
Methodism  from  extending  itself  as  it  otherwise   might  have  done, 
among  those  classes  where  these  notions  would  have  been  acted 
upon  by  zealous  mothers.     When  Wesley  considered  the  prodigious 
increase  of  his  society,  "from  two  or  three  poor  people,   to  hun- 
dreds, to  thousands,   to   myriads,"    he  alTirmed  that  such  an  event, 
considered  in  all  its  circumstances,  had  not  been  seen  upon  carlli 
since    the  time  that  St.  John  went  to   Al)raham's   bosom.     But  be 
perceived  where  the  principle  of  decay  was  to  be  found.  "  IMcthod- 
ism,"  says  he,  '■  is  only  plain  scriptural  religion  guarded  by  a  few 
prudential  regulations.     The  essence  of  it  is  holincs  of  heart  ami 
life  :  the  circumstantials  all  point  to  this  ;  and,  as  long  as  tln-y  arc 
joined  together  in  the  people  called  Methodists,  no  weapon   formed 
against  them  shall  prosper.     But  if  ever  the  circumstantial  parts  are 
despised,   the  essential  will  soon  be  lost  :  and  if  ever  the  essential 
parts  should  evaporate,  what  remains  will  be  dung  and    dross.     I 
fear,   wherever  riches  have  increased,   the  essence  of  religion  has 
decreased  in  the  same  proportion.     'J'hcrefore  I  do  not  see  how  it 
is  possible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  any  revival  of  true  religion  to 
continue  long.     For  religion  must  necessarily  produce  both  industry 
and  frugality,  and  these  cannot  but  produce  riches.     But  as  richr« 
increase  so  will  pride,  anger,  and  love  of  the  world  in  all  its  branrhes. 
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How  then  is  it  possible  that  Methodism,  that  is,  a  religion  of  the 
heart,  though  it  floirishe^:  now  as  a  green  bay  tree,  should  continue 
in  this  state  ?  For  the  Methodists  in  every  place  grow  diligent  and 
frugal  ;  consequently  they  increase  in  goods.  Hence  they  propor- 
tionably  increase  in  pride,  in  anger,  in  the  desire  of  the  flesh,  the 
desire  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life.  So,  although  the  form  of 
religion  remains,  the  spirit  is  swiftly  vanishing  away.  Js  there  no 
way  to  prevent  this — this  continual  decay  of  pure  religion  ?  We 
ought  not  to  prevent  people  from  being  diligent  and  frugal  ;  we  must 
exhort  all  Christians  to  gain  all  they  can,  and  to  save  all  they  can  ; 
that  is,  in  efi'ect,  to  grow  rich.  What  way,  then,  can  vve  take,  that 
our  money  may  not  sink  us  to  the  nethermost  hell? — There  is  one  way, 
and  there  is  no  other  under  heaven.  If  those  who  gain  all  they  can, 
and  save  all  they  can,  will  likewise  give  all  they  can,  then  the  more 
they  gain  the  more  they  will  grow  in  grace,  and  the  more  treasure 
they  will  laj'  up  in  heaven." 

Upon  this  subject  Wesley's  opinions  were  inconsistent  with  the 
existing  order  of  society.  "  Every  man,"  he  said,  "  ought  to  pro- 
vide the  plain  necessaries  of  life  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  to  put 
them  into  a  capacity  of  providing  these  for  themselves  when  he  is 
gone  :  I  say,  these — the  plait}  riecessaries  of  life,  not  delicacies,  not 
superfluities  ;  for  it  is  no  man's  duty  to  furnish  them  with  the  means 
either  of  luxury  or  idleness.  The  designedly  procuring  more  of  this 
world's  goods  than  will  answer  the  foregoing  purposes  ;  the  labouring 
after  a  larger  measure  of  worldly  substance  ;  a  larger  increase  of 
gold  and  silver;  the  laying  up  any  more  than  these  ends  require,  is  ex- 
pressly and  absolutely  forbidden."  And  he  maintained,  that  whoever 
did  this  practically  denied  the  faith,  was  worse  than  an  African  infidel, 
became  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  purchased  for  him- 
self hell-fire."  How  injurious,  if  such  opinions  were  reduced  to 
practice,  they  would  prove  to  general  industry,  and  how  incompatible 
they  were  with  the  general  welfare  of  the  world,  Wesley  seems  not 
to  have  regarded.  Not  less  enthusiastic  in  this  respect  than  Francis 
or  Loyola,  and  not  less  sincere  also,  he  exclaimed  :  "  1  call  God  to 
record  upon  my  soul,  that  I  advise  no  more  than  I  practise.  I  do, 
blessed  be  God,  gain,  and  save,  and  give  all  I  can  ;  and,  1  trust  in 
God,  I  shall  do,  while  the  breath  of  life  is  in  my  nostrils." 

This  was  strictly  true  ;  Wesley  had  at  heart  the  advice  which  he 
gave.*  He  dwelt  upon  it  with  great  earnestness  in  one  of  his  last 
sermons,  a  few  months  only  before  his  death.  "  After  you  have 
gained  all  you  can,"  said  he,  "  and  saved  all  j'ou  can,  wanting  for 
nothing,  spend  not  one  pound,  one  shilling,  or  one  penn}',  to  gratify 
either  the  desire  of  the  flesh,  the  desire  of  the  eyes,  or  the  pride 
of  life,  or  for  any  other  end  than  to  please  and  glorify  God.     Ha- 

*  Upon  tills  principle  he  began  in  bis  youtii,  and  acted  upon  it  throug^hout  his  long  life.  "  This," 
said  he,  in  a  sermon,  "  was  the  practice  of  all  the  younn;  men  at  Oxford  who  were  called  Methodists. 
For  example  :  one  of  them  had  thirty  pounds  a  year  :  he  lived  on  twenty-eight,  and  gave  away 
forty  shillings.  The  next  year,  receiving  sixty  pounds,  he  slill  lived  on  twenty-eight,  and  gave 
away  two-and-thirty.  The  third  year  he  received  niuely  ponnds,  and  gave  away  sixty-two.  The 
fourth  year  he  received  an  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  ;  still  he  lived  as  before  on  twenty-eight, 
and  gave  to  the  poor  ninet%-two."  It  was  of  himself  he  spoke.  It  is  affirmed  that,  in  the  course  of 
bis  iTl'e,  he  gave  away  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  pounds  ;  and  the  assertion  is  probably  well 
founded.  "  All  the  profit  of  his  literary  labours,  all  that  he  received  or  could  collect,  (and  it 
amounted,  says  Mr.  Nichols,  to  an  immense  sum,  for  he  was  his  own  printer  and  bookseller,)  was 
itvoted  to  charitable  purposes." 
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Ting  avoided  this  rock  on  the  right  hand,  beware  of  that  on  the  left. 
Hoard  nothing.  Lay  up  no  treasure  on  earlli,  s^ue  all  you  can,  that 
is,  all  you  have.  1  defy  all  the  men  upon  earth,  yea,  all  the  anKcl* 
in  heaven,  to  find  any  other  way  of  extracting  the  poison  from 
riches.  After  having  served  you  between  sixty  and  seventy  yt'.irs, 
with  dim  eyes,  shaking  hands,  and  totterinj;  feet,  I  give  this  advice, 
before  I  sink  into  the  dust.  I  am  pained  for  you  that  are  rich  in  tins 
world.  You  who  receive  live  hiiiulred  pounds  a  year,  and  spend 
only  two  hundred,  do  you  give  three  hundred  back  to  God  ?  If  not, 
you  certainly  rob  God  of  that  three  hundred.  You  who  receive 
two  hundred  and  spend  but  one,  do  you  give  God  the  other  hun- 
dred ?  If  not,  you  rob  him  of  just  so  much.  '  Xay,  may  f  not  do 
what  I  will  with  my  own?'  Here  lies  the  ground  of  ynur  mistake. 
It  is  not  your  oziin.  It  cannot  be,  unless  you  are  lord  of  heaven  ;ind 
earth.  '  However,  I  must  provide  for  my  children.'  Certainly  : 
but  how  ?  By  making  them  rich  ?  Then  you  wiU'probahly  jnake 
them  heathens,  as  some  of  you  have  done  already.  Secure  Ihem 
enough  to  live  on  ;  not  in  idleness  and  luxury,  but  by  honest  indus- 
try. And  if  you  have  not  children,  upon  what  scriptural  or  rational 
prfnciple  can  you  leave  a  groat  behind  you  more  than  will  bury  you  ? 
Oh  !  leave  nothing  behind  you  !  Send  all  you  have  before  juu  into 
a  better  world  !  Lend  it,  lend  it  all  unto  the  Lord,  and  it  shall  be 
paid  you  again.  Haste,  haste,  my  brethren,  haste,  lest  you  be 
called  away  before  you  have  settled  what  you  have  on  this  security. 
When  this  is  done,  you  may  boldly  say,  '  Now  I  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  die!  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit!  Come, 
Lord  Jesus  !  come  quickly  !'  " 

There  were  times  when  Wesley  perceived  and  acknowledged  how- 
little  real  reformation  had  been  elfected  in  the  great  body  of  his 
followers  :  "  Might  I  not  have  expected,"  said  he,  "  a  general  in- 
crease of  faith  and  love,  of  righteousness  and  true  holiness  ;  yea, 
and  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit — love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
meekness,  gentleness,  fidelity,  goodness,  temperance  ? — Truly, 
when  I  saw  what  God  had  done  among  his  people  between  forty  and 
fifty  years  ago,  when  I  saw  them  warm  in  their  first  love,  magnifying 
the  Lord,  and  rejoicing  in  God  their  Saviour,  I  could  expect  nolhine; 
less  than  that  all  these  would  have  lived  like  angels  here  below  ;  that 
they  would  have  walked  as  continually  seeing  him  that  is  invi-iible, 
having  constant  communion  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  living  in 
eternity,  and  walking  in  eternity.  I  looked  to  see  '  a  chosen  genera- 
tion, a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people  ;'  in  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  conversation  'showing  forth  His  praise  who 
had  called  them  into  his  marvellous  light.'  "  But,  instead  of  (Ins,  it 
brought  forti)  error  in  ten  thousand  shapes.  It  brought  forth  enthu- 
siasm, imaginary  inspiration,  ascribing  to  the  all-wise  God  all  the  wild, 
absurd,  self-inconsistent  dreams  of  a  heated  imagination.  It  brought 
forth  pride.  It  brought  forth  prejudice,  evil-surmising,  censorious- 
ness,  judging  and  condemning  one  another  ;  all  totally  subversive  of 
that  brotherly  love  which  is  the  very  badge  of  the  Christian  profes- 
sion, without  which  whosoever  liveth  is  counted  dea?  before  God. 
It  brought  forth  anger,  hatred,  malice,  revenge,  and  every  evil  word 
and  work  ;  all  direful  fruits,  not  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ^ut  of  the  bot- 
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tomless  pit.  It  brought  forth  such  base  groveliiug  afleclions,  such 
deep  earthlj-mindedness  as  that  of  the  poor  heathens,  which  occa- 
sioned the  lamentation  of  their  own  poet  over  them:  O  curvcein 
terras  animce  et  ccelestium  inanes !  "  O  souls  bowed  down-to  earth, 
and  void  of  God  !"  And  he  repeated,  from  the  pulpit,  a  remark 
which  had  been  made  upon  the  Methodists  by  one  whom  he  calls 
a  holy  man,  that  "  never  was  there  before  a  people  in  the  Christian 
Church  who  had  so  much  of  the  power  of  God  among  them,  with 
so  little  self-denial." 

Mr.  Fletcher  also  confirms  this  unfavourable  representation,  and 
indicates  one  of  its  causes.  There  were  members  of  the  Society,  he 
said,  who  spoke  in  the  most  glorious  manner  of  Christ,  and  of  their 
interest  in  his  complete  salvation,  and  yet  were  indulo:ing  the  most 
unchristian  tempers,  and  living  in  the  greatest  immoralities  :  "  For 
some  years,"  said  he,  "  I  have  suspected  there  is  more  imaginary 
than  unfeignefl^tiith  in  most  of  those  who  pass  for  believers.  With 
a  mixture  of  indignation  and  grief  have  1  seen  them  carelessly  follow 
the  stream  of  corrupt  nature,  against  which  they  should  have  man- 
fully wrestled  ;  and  when  they  should  have  exclaimed  against  their 
antinomianism,  1  have  heard  them  cry  out  against  the  legality  of  their 
wicked  hearts,  which,  they  said,  still  suggested  they  were  to  do 
something  in  order  to  salvation."  Antinomianism,  he  said,  was,  in 
general,  "  a  motto  better  adapted  to  the  state  of  professing  congre- 
gations, societies,  families,  and  individuals,  than  holiness  unto  the 
Lord,  the  inscription  that  should  be  even  upon  our  horses'  bells." 
He  saw  what  evil  had  been  done  by  "  making  much  ado  about 
nnished  salvation."  "  The  smoothness  of  our  doctrine,"  said  he, 
"  will  atone  for  our  most  glaring  inconsistencies.  We  have  so 
whetted  the  Antinomian  appetite  of  our  hearers,  that  they  swallow 
down  almost  any  thing." 

Against  this  error,  to  which  the  professors  of  sanctity  so  easily 
incline,  Wesley  earnestly  endeavoured  to  guard  his  followers.  But 
if  on  this  point  he  was,  during  the  latter,  and  indeed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  blameless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  systeai  tended 
to  produce  more  of  the  appearance  than  of  the  reality  of  religion. 
It  dealt  too  much  in  sensations,  and  in  outward  manifestations  of 
thenpathy  ;  it  made  religion  too  much  a  thing  of  display,  an  afiair  of 
sympathy  and  confederation  ;  it  led  persons  too  much  tVom  their 
homes  and  their  closets  :  it  imposed  too  many  forms  ;  it  required 
too  many  professions  ;  it  exacted  too  many  exposures.  And  the 
necessary  consequence  ivas,  that  many,  when  their  enthusiasm 
abated,  became  mere  formalists,  and  kej)t  up  a  Pharisaical  appear- 
ance of  holiness,  when  the  whole  feeling  had  evaporated- 

It  was  among  those  classes  of  society  whose  moral  and  religious 
education  had  been  blindly  and  culpably  neglected,  that  Methodism 
produced  an  immediate  beneficial  elfect ;  and,  in  cases  of  brutal  de- 
pravity and  habitual  vice,  it  often  produced  a  thorough  reformation, 
which  could  not  have  been  brought  about  by  any  less  powerful 
agency  than  that  of  religious  zeal.  "  Sinners  of  every  other  sort," 
said  a  good  old  clergyman,  "  have  I  frequently  known  converted  to 
God  :  but  an  habitual  drunkard  I  have  never  known  converted." — 
•'  But  L"  sa;3  Wesley,   "  have  known  five  hundred,  perhaps  five 
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thousand."  To  these  monil  miracles  he  appciilcil  in  triumph  an 
-undeniable  proofs  that  Methodism  was  an  extmordirMry  work  of 
God.  "  I  appeal,"  said  he,  "  to  every  candid  uiipr(>jiidi(:ed  person, 
whether  we  may  not  at  this  day  discern  all  those  ^ii^jus  rundoritand- 
ing  the  words  in  a  spiritual  sense)  to  whicii  our  I.ord  rclVrred  Jidm's 
disciples,  '  The  blind  receive  their  sir;ht.'  Those  who  were  blind 
from  their  birth,  unable  to  see  their  own  doj)Ioral)!e  sfnic,  iind 
much  more  to  see  God,  and  the  remedy  he  has  prepared  fur  tln-tii, 
in  the  Son  of  his  love,  now  see  themselves,  yea,  and  '  the  lii^ht  of 
the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  .Tosus  Christ."  'J'he  eyes  of 
their  understanding  being  now  opened,  they  see  all  things  clear- 
ly. *  The  deaf  hear.'  Those  that  were  before  utterly  deaf  to 
all  the  outward  and  inward  calls  of  God,  now  hear  not  only  his 
providential  calls,  but  also  the  whispejs  of  !iis  grace.  '  The  lame 
walk.'  Those  who  never  before  arose  from  the  earth,  or  moved 
one  step  toward  heaven,  are  now  walking  in  all  the  ways  of  God  ; 
yea,  running  the  race  that  is  set  before  tiiem.  '  Th.>  lepers  are 
cleansed.'  The  deadly  leprosy  of  sin.  which  they  brought  with 
them  into  the  world,  and  which  no  art  of  man  could  ever  cure,  is 
now  clean  departed  from  them.  And  surely,  never,  in  any  age  or 
nation  since  the  Apostles,  have  those  words  been  so  eminently  ful- 
filled,— '  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  unto  them,'  as  they  are 
at  this  day.  At  this  day,  the  Gospel  leaven,  faith  \vorkin2;by  love,  in- 
ward and  outward  holiness,  or  (to  use  the  terms  of  St.  I'aul)  righteous- 
ness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  hath  so  spread  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  England,  Scotland.  Ireland,  in  tlsc 
Islands,  in  the  north  and  south  tVom  Georgia  to  New-England  and  New- 
foundland, that  sinners  have  been  truly  converted  to  God,  thorough- 
ly changed  both  in  heart  and  in  litV,  not  by  tens,  or  by  hundreds 
only,  but  by  thousands,  yea,  by  myriads.  The  fact  cannot  bo  denied  : 
we  can  point  out  the  persons,  with  tlicir  names  and  places  of  abode  ; 
and  yet  the  wise  men  of  the  world,  the  men  of  eminence,  the  men 
of  learning  and  renown,  cannot  imagine  what  we  mean  by  talking  o( 
any  extraordiiiary  work  of  God." 

Forcible  examples  are  to  be  found  of  this  true  conversion,  titis 
real  regeneration  ;  as  well  as  many  affecting  in*tances  of  the  support 
which  religion,  through  the  means  of  Methodism,  has  given  in  the 
severest  afflictions,*  and  of  the  peace  and  contentmentt  which  it  has 
afforded  to  those  who  without  it  would  have  been  forlorn  ami  hopr- 

*  In  Dr.  Coke's  History  of  the  West  Indies,  there  is  one  remarkable  iuslance,  I)util  is  tpo  painful 
to  be  repealed. 

1  of  this  there  is  a  beautiful  exami)le  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Wesley  hy  one  of  his  female 
disciples,  who  was  employed  in  the  Orplian-hnuse  at  Newcastle.  "  I  know  not,"  «hewiT»,  "•  howr  to 
ao-ree  to  the  nut  wirkin^.  I  am  still  unwilling  to  lake  any  thinrj  from  any  body.  I  work  out  of 
choice,  having-  never  vet  Icarjied  how  a  woman  can  be  idle  and  iniiocenl.  1  have  had  n%  blr^nl 
times  in  my  soul,  siilini;  at  work,  as  ever  I  had  in  my  life;  especially  in  the  niijhi-tinte,  when  I 
see  nothing- but  the  light  of  a  candle  and  a  wliltc  cloth,  hear  nothing  hut  die  smnid  of  my  own 
breath,  with  God  in  my  sight  and  heaven  in  my  soul,  I  think  myself  one  of  Ihc  hnppie*!  creulurr* 
below  the  skies.  I  do  norconiplain  that  (iod  ha";  not  made  me  some  tinethinp,  t»  !«•  set  u|)  In  br 
gazed  at ;  but  I  can  heartily  bless  him,  that  he  has  made  m<'  .iu<.l  what  I  am,  a  creature  c^iililp  of 
the  enjoyment  of  himself  If  I  go  to  the  window  and  lookout,  I  sec  the  moon  .nndsliirM  I  meditate 
a  while  on  the  silence  of  the  night, consider  this  world  as  a  beautiful  structure,  and  the  « .n  i-  .•!  in 
alraii'htvhand;  then  I  sit  down  to  work  again,  and  think  myself  one  of  the  ha|>pie*i  ni  ■ 

BeUi  the  feeling;  and  the  expression  in  the  letter  are  so  sweet,  that  the  reader  w  dl  pi  ■ ; 

sorry  as  I  was  to  discover  that  this  happy  slate  of  mind  w.as  not  pcrmauenl.     In  a  lelici  ■  :   .  .  ». 

-written  three  yoar<;  afterwards,  he  says,  "  I  know  not  what  to  do  more  for  poor  Jenny  h  ■'"  '  ^f 
was  her  name.)  Alas  !  fro:a  wluat  a  height  is  she  fallen !  W  hat  a  burning  and  shining  lifcl.t  ...  •  .t..- 
six  or  seven  years  ago  !  But  thus  it  ever  was.  Manjt  of  the  first  shall  be  last,  aijd  many  of  tbe  l»/t 
firsr.« 
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less, — Many,  perhaps  most  of  these  conversions,  were  produced  by 
field-preaching  ;  and  it  is  probable,   therefore,  that  Methodism  did 
more  good  in  its  earlier  than  in  its  hitter  days,  when  preaching  ia 
the    open   air  was  gradually  disused,  as   chapels    were  multiplied. 
The  two  brothers,  and  the  more  zealous  of  their  followers,  used  at 
first  also  to  frequent  Bedlam  and  the  prisons,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering consolation  to  those  who  stood  most  in  need  of  it.   When 
Methodism  was  most  unpopular,  admission   at  these  places  was  re- 
fused them,  which  occasioned  Wesley  to  exclaim,  "  So  we  are  for- 
bid to  go  to  Newgate  for  fear  of  making  them  wicked,  and  to  Bedlam 
for  fear  of  driving  them  mad  !"     In   both  places,  and   in    hospitals 
also,  great  good  might  be  effected  by  that  zeal  which  the  Methodists 
possess,  were  it  tempered  with   discretion.      If  they  had  instituted 
societies  to  discharge  such  painful  offices  of  humanity  as  are  per- 
formed by  the  Swvrs  de  la  Charite  in  France,  and  by  the  Beguines  of 
Brabant  and  Flanders,  the  good  which  they  might  have  effected  would 
have  been  duly  appreciated  and  rewardedby  public  opinion.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  none  of  their  abundant  enthusiasm  should  have  taken  this 
direction,  and  thatso  little  useshouliihavebeenmadeoftheopportunity 
when  the  prisons  were  again  opened  to  them.  The  Wesleys  appear  not 
to  have  repeated  their  visits  after  the  exclusion.     One  of  their  tbl- 
lowers,  by  name   Silas  Told,  a  weak,  credulous,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  honest  zeal,  not  always  a  credible  man,  attended  at  Newgate 
for  more  than  twenty  years  ;    his  charity  was  bestowed  almost  ^ex- 
clusively upon  condemned  criminals.     After  his  death,  he  had  no 
successor  in  this  dismal   vocation,  and  the  honour  of  having  shown 
in  what  manner  a  prison  may  be  made  a  school  of  reformation,  was 
reserved  for  Mrs.  Fry  and  the  Quakers. 

In  estimating  the  effects  of  Methodism,  the  good  which  it  has 
done  indirectly  must  not  be  overlooked  As  the  Reformation  pro- 
duced a  visible  reform  in  those  parts  of  Christendom  where  the 
Romish  Church  maintained  its  supremacy,  so,  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree, the  progress  of  Wesley's  disciples  has  been  benelicial  to  our 
Estabhshment,  exciting  in  many  of  the  parochial  clergy  the  zeal 
which  was  wanting. — Where  the  clergy  exert  themselves,  the 
growth  of  Methodism  is  checked  ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said  to  be 
most  useful  where  it  is  least  successful.  To  the  impulse  also,  which 
was  given  by  Methodism,  that  missionary  spirit  may  be  ascribed 
which  is  now  carrying  the  light  of  the  gospel  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth.  In  no  way  can  religious  zeal  be  so  beneficially  di- 
rected as  in  this. 

Some  evil  also,  as  well  as  some  good,  the  Methodists  have  indirect- 
ly caused.  Though  they  became  careful  in  admitting  lay  preachers 
themselves,  the  bad  example  of  suffering  any  ignorant  enthusiast  to 
proclaim  himself  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  found  numerous  imitators. 
The  number  of  roving  adventurers*  in  all  the  intermediate  grades 
between  knavery  and  madness,  who  took  to  preaching  as  a  thriving 
trade,  brought  an   opprobrium  upon  religion  itself;  and   when  an 
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attempt  vras  made  at  last  to  put  an  end  to  this  scandal,  a  most  out- 
rageous and  unreasonable  cry  was  raised,  as  if  the  rights  of  con- 
science were  invaded.*  Perhaps  the  manner  in  which  Mothodism 
has  faaiiliarized  the  lower  classes  to  the  work  of  comliinint;  in  asso- 
ciations, making  rules  for  their  own  governance,  raii^inc  fiind«,  and 
communicating  from  one  part  of  the  kint^dom  to  anoihor,  may  he 
reckoned  among  the  incidental  evils  whicli  have  resuitiil  from  it  ; 
but  in  this  respect  it  has  only  facilitated  a  process  to  which  other 
causes  had  given  birth.  The  principles  of  Methodism  are  strictly 
loyal  ;  and  the  langua<ije  which  has  been  held  by  the  (.'onn'renr*:  m 
all  times  of  political  disturbance,  have  been  highly  honourable  to 
the  society,  and  in  strict  conformity  to  the  intentions  of  the  founder. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  good  which  it  has  done,  by  rendering  men 
good  civil  subjects,  is  counteracted  by  separating  them  from  the 
Church.  This  tendency  Wesley  did  not  foresee  ;  and  when  he  per- 
ceived it,  he  could  not  prevent  it.  But  his  conduct  u|)on  this  point 
was  neither  consistent  nor  ingenuous.  Soon  after  he  had  taken  the 
memorable  step  of  consecrating  Dr.  Coke  as  an  American  bislinp,  lie 
arrogated  to  himself  the  same  authority  for  Scotland  as  for  America; 
and  this,  he  maintained,  was  not  a  separation  from  the  Church  ; 
*'  not  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  said  he,  "  for  we  were  never 
connected  therewith;  not  from  the  Church  ofEncland,  for  this  is 
not  concerned  in  the  steps  which  are  taken  in  Scotland.  Whatever, 
then  is  done,  either  in  America  or  Scotland,  is  no  separation  from 
the  Church  of  England.  1  have  no  thou<iht  of  this  :  1  have  many 
objections  against  it."  He  had  been  led  toward  a  separation  im- 
perceptibly, step  by  step  ;  but  it  is  not  to  his  honour  that  he  alTect- 
ed  to  deprecate  it  to  the  last,  while  he  was  evidently  bringing  it 
about  by  the  measures  which  he  ptirsued. 

In  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  the  tendency  to  separation  was  in- 
creased by  the  vexatious  manner  in  which  some  Lincolnshire  magis- 
trates enforced  the  letter  of  the  Toleration  Act.  They  insisted, 
that  as  the  Methodists  professed  themselves  members  of  the  Church, 
they  were  not  within  the  intention  of  the  act  :  they  refused  to  li- 
cense their  chapels  therefore,  unless  they  declared  themselves 
dissenters  :  and  when  some  of  the  trustees  ivere  ready  to  do  this, 
they  were  told  that  this  was  not  sufficient  by  itself;  they  must 
declare  also,  that  they  scrupled  to  attend  the  service  and  sacrament 
of  the  Church,  the  Act  in  question  having  been  made  for  those  only 
who  entertained  such  scruples.  Tliis  system  of  injurious  severity 
did  not  stop  here.  Understanding  in  what  manner  these  magistrates 
interpreted  the  law,  some  informers  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  enforced  the  Conventicle  Act  against  those  who  had 
preaching  or  prayer  meetings  in  their  houses  :  the  persons  thus 
aggrieved  were  mostly  in  humble  circumstances,  so  that  they  were 

*  A  writer  in  the  Oospel  Mafrazine  «ays,  concerning  Lord  Sidmoiilh's  well-meant  bill,  "  By  the 
grace  of  Ciod  I  can sprak  for  one.  If  in  any  place  I  am  called  to  preach,  and  cannot  oMain  a  lit «n*e, 
I  shall  feel  myself  called  upon  to  break  throueb  all  rcstrictinns,  even  it  death  he  the  conse.iurncc  ; 
for  I  know  that  God  will  avenge  his  own  elect  afpiinst  their  persecutom,  let  lben>  be  who  (hey  m»f. 
The  rnenthat  are  sent  of  God  must  deliver  their  message,  whether  men  will  hear,  or  whcllicr  ihcy 
will  forbear;  whether  thev  can  obtain  a  license  or  not.  If  (iotl  opens  their  moullis,  none  ran  «hul 
them."— Every  man  his  own  I'ope,  and  bis  own  lawgiver:  These  arcilay^  in  which  aulboritv  ii«r 
safely  be  defied  in  such  cases  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  man  who  speaks  tlm«  plain- 
ly would  not  have  been  as  ready  to  break  the  laws  as  to  defy  them.  Had  he  been  born  in  the  nglt 
place  and  time,  be  woulU^avc  enjovedaglorificition  intheMrass-mwke'. 
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distressed  to  pay  the  fine  ;  and  when  they  appealed  to  the  quarter 
sessions,  it  was  in  vain  ;  the  magistrates  had  no  power  to  relieve 
them.  Mr.  Wesley  was  irritated  at  this,  and  wrote  to  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocess  in  a  tone  which  he  had  never  before  assumed.  "My 
Lord,"  said  he,  in  his  letter,  "1  am  a  dying  man,  havina;  already 
one  foot  i4i  the  grave.  Humanly  speaking,  1  cannot  long  creep  upon 
the  earth,  being  now  nearer  ninet}  than  eighty  years  of  age.  But 
I  cannot  die  in  peace  before  1  have  discharged  this  office  of  Chris- 
tian love  to  your  lordship.  I  write  without  ceremony,  as  neither 
hoping  nor  fearing  any  thing  from  your  lordship,  or  from  any  man 
hving.  And  1  ask,  in  the  name  and  in  the  presence  of  Him,  to  whom 
both  you  and  I  are  shortly  to  give  an  account,  why  do  you  trouble 
those  that  are  quiet  in  the  land, — those  that  fear  God  and  work 
righteousness  ?  Does  your  lordship  know  what  the  Methodists  are  ? 
that  many  thousands  of  them  are  zealous  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  strongly  attached,  not  only  to  His  Majesty,  but  to  his 
present  ministry  ?  Why  should  your  lordship,  setting  religion  out 
of  the  question,  throw  away  such  a  body  of  respectable  friends  ? 
Is  it  for  their  religious  sentiments  ?  Alas  !  my  lord,  is  this  a  time 
to  per.-ecute  any  man  for  conscience  sake  ?  I  beseech  you,  my  lord, 
do  as  you  would  be  done  to.  You  are  a  man  of  sense  ;  you  are  d 
man  of  learning  ;  nay,  1  verily  believe  (what  is  of  infinitely  more 
value)  you  are  a  man  of  piety.  Then  think  and  let  think.  I  pray 
God  to  bless  you  witti  the  choicest  of  his  blessings."*  These  cir- 
cumstances occurred  a  few  months  only  before  his  death.  His 
friends  advised  that  an  application  should  be  made  to  Parliament  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Conventicle  Act.  In  some  shape,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  relief  would  have  been  afforded,  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  respected  Mr.  Wesley,  would 
have  stirred  in  his  behalf.  But  his  growing  infirmities  prevented 
him  from  exerting  himself  upon  this  business  as  he  would  otherwise 
have  done. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

WESLEY    IN    OLD    AGE. 

"Leisure  and  I,"  said  Wesley,  "  have  taken  leave  of  one  ano- 
ther. 1  propose  to  be  busy  as  long  as  1  live,  if  my  health  is  so 
long  indulged  to  me."  This  resolution  was  made  in  the  prime  of 
hfe,  and  never  was  resolution  more  punctually  observed.  "  Lord, 
let  me  not  live  to  be  useless  !"  was  the  prayer  which  he  uttered 
after  seeing  one  whom  he  had  long  known  as  an  active  and  useful 
magistrate,  reduced  by  age  to  be  "  a  picture  of  human  nature  in 
disgrace,  feeble  in  body  and  mind,  slow  of  speech  and  understand- 
ing." He  was  favoured  with  a  constitution  vigorous  beyond  that  of 
ordinary   men,  and   with   an  activity  of  spirit  which  is  even  rarer 

*  In  the  life  of  Wesley,  by  Dr.  Coke,  and  Mr.  Moore,  there  is  a  letter  upon  this  occasion,  in  a 
more  angrj-  strain.  Probably  Mr.  Wpsley  upon  reflection  saw  tliai  he  had  written  in  an  unbecoming- 
manner,  ana  ?■  isiuuied  ,a  Us  place  (hat  which  1  have  copied  from  the  life  by  Dr.  Whitehead.  The 
official  biograpiiers  indeed  had  in  their  iuiuds  such  private  documents  only,  as  had  not  been  in- 
trusted to  the  doctor.  ' ' 
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than  l»is  singular  felicity  of  lienltli  ami  strength.  '1\a\  thoiis.irid 
cares  of  various  kinds,  he  said,  were  no  more  wei-^'Iit  or  linnkii  to 
his  mind,  than  ten  thousand  hairs  were  to  liis  head.  Hut  in  truth 
his  only  cares  were  those  of  superintending  tfie  work  of  Ui*  ambi- 
tion, which  continually  prospered  under  his  haiid-f.  Real  rare?*  he 
had  none  ;  no  anxieties,  no  sorrow*,  no  yriefs  winch  touched  him 
to  the  quick.  His  manner  of  life  was  the  most  favourable  that  could 
have  been  devised  for  lon<:;evity.  He  rose  early,  and  liy  down  at 
night  with  nothing  to  keep  him  waking,  or  trouble  hitn  in  s-loep. 
His  mind  was  always  in  a  pleasurable  and  whole.«ome  state  of  actn  iiy, 
he  was  temperate  in  his  diet,  and  lived  in  perpetual  locoindtiou  : 
and  frequent  change  of  air  is  perhaps,  of  all  things,  that  which  most 
conduces  to  joyous  health  and  long  life. 

The  time  which  Mr.  Wesley  spent  in  travelling  was  not  lost. 
"  History,  poetry,  and  philosophy,"  said  he,  "  I  commonly  read  oq 
horseback,  having  other  employment  at  otlier  times."  He  used  to 
throw  the  reins  on  his  horse's  neck  ;  and  in  this  way  he  rode,  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  above  a  hundred  thousand  miles,  without  any 
accident  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  make  him  sensible  of  ihe  daniicr 
which  he  incurred.  His  friends,  however,  saw  the  danger  ;  and  in 
the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  they  prev, tiled  upon  him  to  travel 
in  a  carriage,  in  consequence  of  a  hurt  which  had  produced  a  liy- 
drocele.  The  ablest  practitioners  in  Edinburgh  were  consulted 
upon  his  case,  and  assured  him  there  was  but  one  method  of  cure. 
•'  Perhaps  but  one  natural  one,"  says  he,  "  but  I  think  God  has 
more  than  one  method  of  healing  either  the  soul  or  the  body."  He 
read,  upon  the  subject,  a  treatise  which  recommends,  a  seton  or  a 
caustic,  "  but  I  am  not  inclined,"  said  he,  "  to  try  either  of  them  ; 
I  know  a  physician  that  has  a  shorter  cure  than  either  one  or  the 
other."  After  two  years,  however,  he  submitted  to  an  operation,"* 
and  obtained  a  cure.  A  little  before  this,  he  notices  in  his  .fournal, 
the  first  night  tliat  he  had  ever  lain  awake  ;  "  1  believe,"  he  adds, 
"  few  can  say  this  ;  in  seventy  years  I  never  lost  one  night's  sleep." 

He  lived  to  preach  at  Kingswood  under  the  shade  of  trees  wliirh 
he  had  planted  ;  and  he  outlived  the  lease  of  the  Foundry, t  the 
place  which  had  been  the  cradle  of  Methodism.  In  1778,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  society  were  removed  to  the  City  Road,  where  a 
new  chapel  was  built  upon  ground  leased  by  the  city.  Great  mul- 
titudes assembled  to  see  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation,  -"o 
that  Wesley  could  not,  without  much  dilhculty,  get  throuiij,  the 
press  to  lay  the  first  stone,  in  which  his  name  and  the  d,.te  were 
inserted  upon  a  plate  of  brass  :  "  This  was  laid  by  .lohn  Wesley  on 
April  1,  1777."  "  Probably,"  says  he,  "  this  will  be  -eeu  no  mnre 
by  any  human  eye,  but  will  remain  there  till  the  earth  and  the  worka 
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t"  .Silas  Told  describes  this  in  the  year  1710  .-.s  "  a  ru.nou5  place  w.lh  an  old  pantile  ™'^""'P.  • 
few  roug-hdeal  boards  put  t,i?ether  to  coiistilule  a  tempnmry  pidp.l.Jind  s.-v.  ral  ""'"'"^'^^"J 
timbers,  which  composed  the  whole  struclure."  ^o  d..ubt  it  w.is  improved  .ifi.r«.nnl'i  Mr.  IS  .^ 
lev's  preaching  hours,  when  he  betran  there,  were  five  in  Ihe  niorninfr  nn.l  se».n  in  "'•''■'^^  "•"*.•  ^ 
the  convenience  of  the  l.,bou.  ins  part  of  the  confr. -ation  Ihe  men  and  «  omen  mle  ap«rt  aM 
there  were  no  pews,  er  difference  of  bencht-s,  or  appoinleU  place  for  ajiy  pcrnon. 
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thereof  are  burnt  up."  Charles,  having  long  ceased  to  itinerate, 
used  to  officiate  here,  and  the  lay  preachers,  who  were  always 
jealous  of  him,  were  greatly  offended,  because  he  excluded  them 
from  the  pulpit  by  serving  the  chapel  twice  on  Sundays,  when  John 
was  not  in  town.  They  complained  of  this  as  invidious  and  dero- 
gatory to  themselves,  and  Wesley  so  far  yielded  to  their  importuni- 
ties as  to  promise  that  one  of  their  body  should  preach  when  Charles 
could  not,  an  arrangement  which  preferred  them  to  the  clergymen 
in  the  Connexion. — Charles  was  hurt  at  this  concession  of  his  bro- 
ther's, and  with  good  reason.  He  represented  that  many  persons, 
who  had  subscribed  towards  the  building  of  the  chapel,  and  were 
friends  to  Methodism,  were  yet  not  members  of  the  society,  but  true 
churchmen  ;  and  that,  from  regard  to  them  and  to  the  Church,  not 
out  of  ill  will  to  the  preachers,  he  wished  the  Church  service  to  be 
continued  there  ;  for  this  also  was  made  a  matter  of  complaint 
against  him.  Next  to  his  brother,  he  atfirmed,  he  had  the  best  right 
to  preach  there  ;  and  he  used  it  because  he  had  so  short  a  time  to 
preach  any  where.  "  I  am  sorry,"  said  he,  "  you  yielded  to  the 
lay  preachers  :  I  think  them  in  the  greatest  danger  through  pride. 
They  aifect  to  believe  that  i  act  as  a  clergyman  in  opposition  to 
them.  If  there  was  no  man  above  them,  what  would  become  of 
them  !  how  would  they  tear  one  another  in  pieces  !  Convince  them, 
if  you  can,  that  they  want  a  clergyman  over  them  to  keep  them  and 
the  flock  together.  But  rather  persuade  them,  if  you  can,  to  be  the 
least,  not  the  greatest,  and  then  all  will  be  right  again. — You  have 
no  alternative  but  to  conquer  that  spirit,  or  be  conquered  by  it. 
The  preachers  do  not  love  the  Church  of  England.  VVhat  must  be 
the  consequence  when  we  are  gone  ?  A  separation  is  inevitable. 
Do  you  not  wish  to  keep  as  many  good  people  in  the  Church  as 
you  can  ?  Something  might  be  done  to  save  the  remainder,  if  you 
had  resolution  and  would  stand  by  me,  as  firmly  as  I  will  by  you." 

This  ill  temper  in  the  preachers  produced  a  schism  in  the  con- 
nexion. An  Irish  clergyman,  being  at  Bath  on  account  of  his  wife's 
health,  was  desired  by  Mr.  Wesley  to  preach  every  Sunday  evening 
in  the  Methodist  chapel,  as  long  as  he  remained  there.  As  soon  as 
Wesley  had  left  that  city,  a  lay  preacher,  by  nameM<^  Nab,  raised  a 
sort  of  rebellion  upon  this  ground,  saying  it  was  the  common  cause 
of  all  the  lay  preachers,  for  they  were  appointed  by  the  Conference, 
not  by  Mr.  W^esley,  and  they  would  not  suffer  the  clergy  to  ride 
over  their  heads.  This  touched  Mr.  Wesley  where  he  was  most 
sensitive.  He  set  out  for  Bath,  summoned  the  society,  and  read  to, 
them  a  paper*  which  he  had  drawn  up  many  years  before,  upon  a 
somewhat  similar  occasion,  and  which  had  been  read  to  the  Confer- 
ence of  1766.  He  observed  that  the  rules  of  the  preachers  were 
fixed  by  him  before  any  Conference  existed,  and  that  the  twelfth 
rule  stated,  "  above  all,  you  are  to  preach  zi-hen  and  where  I  ap- 
point." This  fundamental  rule  M'=  Nab  had  opposed,  and  therefore 
he  expelled  him.  But  the  mutinous  preacher  had  "  thrown  wild- 
fire  among  the  people,  and  occasioned  anger,  jealousies,  judging 

*  The  substance  of  this  paper  has  been  previously  given,  Vol.  it  pp.  91—93. 
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each  other,  backbiting,  and  tale  bearing  without  end  :"  strange  weeds 
to  spring  up  in  the  garden  of  Christian  perfection  ! 

On  this  occasion,  as  on  ;ill  otiiers,  uhon  liis  authority  was  inviHed, 
Wesley  acted  witli  promptitude  and  decision,  lie  liad  lircal  laleiits 
for  government ;  and  even  when  it  was  necessary  to  conform  to  cir- 
cumstances which  he  could  not  control,  he  underslooii  how  important 
it  was  that  he  should  never  a[)[>ear  to  yield.  But  llii)U<;h,  by  \u» 
presence  of  mind  and  skill  in  directing  the  minds  of  men,  lip  con- 
trived in  difficult  circumstances  to  save  himself  Iron)  any  sacrifice  of 
pride,  he  was  not  always  so  successful  on  the  score  of  principle  ;  for 
his  attachment  to  the  Church  was  sacrificed  to  the  desire  of  extend- 
ing and  preserving  his  power.  Contented  if  he  could  stave  ot^'  the 
separation  as  long  as  he  lived,  he  took  measures  which  jjrepnred 
for  it,  just  as  he  provided  a  system  by  which  the  constitution  of  hii 
society  should  become  republican  after  his  death,  satisfied  with  main- 
taining his  authority  over  it  as  a  monarch  during  hW  life. 

Tlie  remarkable  talents  with  wiiich  the  W'osley  family  were  en- 
dowed, manifested  them.selves  in  the  third  generalion  as  strikingly  as 
in  the  second.  One  of  the  nieces  of  Mr.  Wesley,  named  Mehetabel, 
after  her  mother,  was  that  Mrs.  Wright  who  attained  to  such  excel- 
lence as  a  modeller  in  wax,  and  who  is  said  to  have  acted  with  great 
dexterity  in  conveying  treasonable  intelligence  to  the  Americnni 
during  the  war.  The  two  sons  of  Charles  were  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished musicians  of  their  age.  Their  father,  perceiving  the  de- 
cided bent  of  their  genius,  very  properly  permitted  them  tol'ullow 
it,  and  make  the  science  of  music  their  profession.  In  a  letter  to 
his  brother,  he  said,  "  I  am  clear,  without  doubt,  that  my  son's  con- 
cert is  after  the  will  and  order  of  Providence."  When  John  |)rint- 
ed  this  letter  after  his  brother's  death,  he  added,  in  a  note,  "  I  am 
clear  of  another  mind."  Dr.  Coke  also  looked  upon  the  concerts 
which  were  performed  in  Charles  Wesley's  own  house  as  being 
highly  dishonourable  to  God,  and  considered  him  as  criminal  "  by 
reason  of  his  situation  in  the  church  of  Christ."  But  upon  mature 
consideration  the  Doctor  saw  reason  to  alter  this  severe  opinion. 
"  It  has  established  them,"  said  Charles,  "  as  musicians,  in  a  safe 
and  honourable  way.  We  do  not  repent  that  we  did  not  make  a 
show  or  advantage  of  our  swans.  They  may  still  in.ikc  their  lor- 
tunes  if  I  will  venture  them  into  the  world  ;  but  I  never  wi:.h  them 
rich  :  you  also  agree  with  me  in  this.  Our  good  old  father  neglected 
every  opportunity  of  selling  our  souls  to  the  devil." 

One  of  those  brothers  became  a  papist,  to  the  sore  grief  of  his  pa- 
rents. Upon  this  occasion  John  addressed  a  letter  to  them,  saying, 
he  doubted  not  that  they  were  in  great  trouble,  because  their  son 
had  "  changed  his  religion  ;"  and,  deducing  a  topic  of  consolation 
from  the  inaccuracy  of  that  expression,  "  Nay,"  said  he,  '-he  has 
changed  his  opinioiia  and  mode  of  xvorskip,  but  that  is  not  rchgwn  ;  it 
is  quite  another  thing.  Has  he  then,  you  may  ask,  sustained  no  loss 
by  the  change  ?  Yes  ;  unspeakable  loss  :  because  his  new  opinim** 
and  mode  of  worship  are  so  untavourable  to  religion,  that  they  make 
it,  if  not  impossible  to  one  that  knew  belter,  yet  extremely  difficult. 
What,  then,  is  religion  ?  It  is  happiness  in  God,  or  in  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  God.     It  is  '  faith  working  by  love  ;'  producing 
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*  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.'  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  heart  and  life  devoted  to  God  ;  or  Gommunion  with 
God  the  Father  and  the  Son  ;  or  the  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus, 
enabling  us  to  walk  as  he  walked.  Now,  either  he  has  this  reliijion, 
or  he  has  not:  if  he  has,  he  will  not  finally  perish,  notvvithst;io:ling 
the  absurd  unscriptural  opinions  he  has  embraced,  and  the  supersti- 
tious and  idolatrous  modes  of  worship.  But  these  are  so  many 
shackles  ivhich  will  greatly  retard  him  in  running  the  race  that  i>  set 
before  him.  If  he  has  not  this  religion  ;  if  he  has  not  given  God  his 
heart,  the  case  is  unspeakably  worse  :  1  doubt  if  he  ever  will  ;  for 
his  new  friends  will  continually  endeavour  to  hinder  him,  by  pulling 
something  else  in  its  place,  by  encouraging  him  to  rest  in  the  form, 
notions,  or  externals,  without  being  born  again  ;  without  having 
Christ  in  him,  the  hope  of  glory  ;  without  being  renewed  in  the 
image  of  Him  that  created  him.  This  is  the  deadly  evil,  I  have 
often  lamented  that  he  had  not  this  holiness,  without  which  no  man 
can  see  the  Lord.  But  though  he  had  it  not,  yet,  in  his  hours  of 
cool  rellection,  he  did  not  hope  to  go  to  heaven  without  it  :  but  now 
he  is,  or  will  be  taught,  that,  let  him  only  have  a  right  faith,  (that  is, 
such  and  such  notions,)  and  add  thereunto  such  and  such  externals, 
and  he  is  quite  safe.  He  may  indeed  roll  a  few  years  in  purging 
fire,  but  he  will  surely  go  to  heaven  at  last." 

The  father  felt  this  evil  so  deeply,  that,  it  is  asserted,  one  of  the 
last  things  he  said  upon  his  death-bed  vvas  to  declare  his  forgiveness 
of  the  person  by  whose  means  his  son  had  been  perverted.  To 
Mr.  Wesley  it  was  a  mortification  as  well  as  a  grief ;  for  he  had  ex- 
posed the  errors  of  the  Romanists  in  some  controversial  writings, 
perspicuously  and  forcibly.  One  of  those  writings  gave  the  Catho- 
lics an  advantage,  because  it  defended  the  Protestant  Association  of 
1780  ;  and  the  events  which  speedily  followed,  were  turned  against 
him.  But,  upon  the  great  points  in  dispute,  he  was  clear  and  co- 
gent ;  and  the  temper  of  this,  as  of  his  other  controversial  tracts, 
was  such,  that,  some  years  afterwards,  when  a  common  friend  invi- 
ted him  to  meet  his  antagonist,  Father  O'Leary,  it  was  gratifying  to 
both  p.uties  to  meet  upon  terms  of  courtesy  and  mutual  good  will. 

Before  i^Ir.  Wesley  submitted  to  the  operation,  he  considered  him- 
self as  almost  a  disabled  soldier  ;  so  little  could  he  reconcile  himself 
to  the  restriction  from  horse  exercise.  So  perfectly,  however,  was 
he  re-established  in  health,  that,  a  few  months  afterwards,  upon  en- 
tering his  seventy-second  year,  he  asked,  "  How  is  this,  that  I  find 
just  the  same  strength  as  I  did  thirty  years  ago  ?  that  my  sight  is  eon- 
siderably  better  now,  and  my  nerves*  firmer  than  they  were  then  ; 
that  I  have  none  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  have  lost  several 
I  had  in  my  youth  ?  The  grand  cause  is  the  good  pleasure  of  God, 
who  doth  whatsoever  pleaseth  him.  The  chief  Hiecf?;s  are,  my  con- 
stantly rising  at  four  for  about  fifty  years  ;  my  generally  preaching 
at  five  in  the  morning — one  of  the  most  healthy  exercises  in  the 
world  ;  my  never  travelling  less,  by  sea  or  land,  than  four  thousand 

*  Mr.  Wesley  belie\'ed  that  the  use  of  tea  made  his  hand  shate  so,  before  he  was  twenty  years  old. 
that  he  could  hardly  write.  He  pi!i)lisbed  an  essay  against  U>a-drinliine:,  and  left  oflr  during-  twelve 
years;  then  "at  the  close  of  a  conssjinplion,"  by  b<:  Futhergili's  diieclions,  he  used  il  again,  and 
probably  learnt  how  Eiiuch  he  lad  been  muiaken  in  attributing  ill  efieets  to  £«  refreshiug;  and  yUM^ 
cent  a  beverage. 
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■fire  huBdrea  miles  in  a  year."  Repeatins;  the  same  question  after 
another  year  had  elapsed,  he  added  to  this  list  of  natural  nuans, 
*'  the  abihty,  if  ever  I  want,  to  sleep  immediately  ;  the  never  lo-ing 
a  nii;ht's  sleep  in  my  life  ;  two  violent  fevers,  and  two  deep  ( on- 
Sumptions  ;  these,  it  is  true,  were  rough  medicines  ;  hut  the>  were 
t»f  admirable  service,  causing  my  flesh  to  come  again  as  the  Hosh  of 
a  little  child.  May  I  add,  lastly  evenness  of  tf-mptr  :  I  fed  and 
grieve;  but,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  fret  at  nothing.  Bui  still,  the 
help  that  is  done  upon  earth.  He  dotb  it  himself;  and  this  He  doth  in 
answer  to  many  prayers." 

He  himself  had  prayed  that  he  might  not  live  to  he  useless  ;  and 
the  extraordinary  vigour  which  he  preserved  to  extreme  old  age, 
miiht  well  make  him  believe,  that,  in  this  instance,  his  heart's  desire 
had  been  granted.  The  seventy-ei.-jhfh  year  of  his  ago  found  him, 
he  says,  "  by  the  blessingof  God,'"  just*  the  same  as  whet,  he  enter- 
ed the  twenty-eighth  ;  and,  upon  entering  his  eightieth,  he  blessed 
God  that  his  time  was  not  labour  and  sorrow,  and  tli.it  lie  found  no 
more  infirmities  tlian  when  he  was  in  the  flower  of  manhood.  But 
though  this  uncommon  exem|)tion  from  the  burthen  of  age  was 
vouchsafed  him,  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  lie  should  be 
spared  from  it*  feelings  and  regrets.  The  days  of  his  childhood  re- 
turned upon  him  when  he  visited  Epworth  ;'and,  taking  a  solit.iry 
walk  in  the  churchyard  of  that  place,  he  says,  "  1  felt  the  truth  of 
•  one  generation  goeth,  and  another  cometk.^  See  how  the  earth 
drops  its  inhabitants,  as  the  tree  drops  its  leaves!"  Wherever  he 
went,  his  old  discii)les  had  past  away,  and  other  generations  had 
succeeded  in  their  stead  ;  and.  at  the  houses  to  which  he  looked  on 
with  pleasure  in  the  course  of  hisycaily  rouiid<,  he  found  more  and 
more  frequently,  in  every  succeeding  year,  that  death  had  been  be- 
fore him.  Whoh;  families  dropt  off  one  by  one,  while  he  continued 
still  in  his  green  old  age,  full  of  life,  and  activity,  and  strength,  and 
hope,  and  ardour.  Such  griefs  were  felt  by  him  less  keenly  than 
by  other  men  ;  because  every  day  brought  with  it  to  him  change  of 
scene  and  of  persons  ;  and  because,  busy  as  he  was  on  earth,  his 
desires  were  in  heaven.  "  I  had  hopes,"  says  he,  in  his  Journal, 
•'  of  seeing  a  friend  at  Lewisham  in  my  way  :  and  so  I  did  ;  but  it 
was  in  her  codin.  It  is  well,  since  she  finished  her  course  with  joy. 
In  due  time  I  shall  see  her  in  glory."  To  one  of  his  young  female 
correspondents  he  says,  with  melancholy  anticipation,  "  I  sometimes 
fear  lest  you  also,  as  those  I  tenderly  love  generally  have  been,  should 
be  snatched  away.  But  let  us  live  to-day  !"  Many  of  his  most  ardent 
and  most  amiable  disciples  seem  to  have  been  cut  oti,  in  the  flower 
of  their  youth,  by  ronsumpti(ni — a  disease  too  frequently  connected 
with  what  is  beautiful  m  form,  and  intellect,  and  disposition. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  ti)ough  a  much  younger  man,  was  summoned  to  his 
reward  before  him.  That  excellent  person!  left  England,  under  all  the 

*  "  In  the  year  1769,"  he  says,  "  I  weighed  a  bunilrcd  and  twenty-lwo  piiunds.  In  1783, 1  vri;rhe4 
not  a  pound  more  or  less." 

t  In  the  year  1788,  Mr.  Wesley  printed  aletterwriiten  to  him  frnm  France  in  1770.  bv  Mr.  Kle(rh«r, 
in  which  the  folio winfr  rernaikalili;  passai;e occurs:  "  A  set  ol  iTcf-lbinkcrs'^rcal  a>liiiirrr«  ol  Vo^ 
taireand  Housseau,  IJayle,  and  .Mirabeau;  seem  Iji-nt  upoi>  drsiroyintr  Chri'iianiiv  and  emrrnni^ot 
VViih  one  hand, says  a  lawy<  r,  wh<i  h.is  wriilcn  ajfaiuht  them,  they  shake  Ihr  ilironc,  anil  with  th« 
other,  they  throw  down  ilu-  .illar.  If  we  lielieve  ttieni,  the  world  is  the  du|>o  of  kinc^  •md  prir<i»i 
religiou  is  ^uaticisuaudtuperslitiaui  suborUination  is  ilavery  and  tyruujy  ;  Cbiisuut  moraiitf  ■• 
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symptoms  of  advanced  consumption,  to  try  the  effect  of  his  native  air  ; 
and,  in  the  expectation  of  death,  addressed  a  pastoral  letterat  that  time 
tohis- parishioners.  "  I  sometimes,"  said  he,  "  feel  a  desire  of  being 
buried  where  you  are  huried,  and  having  my  bones  lie  in  a  commoa 
earthen  bed  with  yours.  But  I  soon  resi^jn  that  wish  ;  and,  leaving 
that  particular  to  Providence,  exult  in  thinking,  that  neither  life  nor 
death  shall  ever  be  able  (while  we  hang  on  the  Crucified,  as  He 
hung  on  the  cross)  to  separate  us  from  Christ  our  head,  nor  from 
the  love  of  each  other  his  members."  His  recovery,  which  appears 
almost  miraculous,  was  ascribed  by  himself  more  to  eating  plentifully 
of  cherries  and  grapes,  than  to  any  other  remedies.  His  friends 
wished  him  to  remain  among  them  at  Nyon  :  "they  urge  my  being 
born  here,"  said  he,  "  and  1  reply,  that  I  was  born  again  in  England, 
and  therefore  that  is,  of  course,  the  country  which  to  me  is  the 
dearer  of  the  two."  He  returned  to  his  parish,  and  married  Miss 
Bosanquet  ;  a  woman  perfectly  suited  to  him  in  age,  temper,  piety, 
and  talents.  "  We  are  two  poor  invalids,"  said  he,  "  who,  between 
us.  make  half  a  labourer.  She  sweetly  helps  me  to  drink  the  dregs 
of  life,  and  to  carry  with  ease  the  daily  cross."  His  account  of  hit»i- 
self,  after  this  time,  is  so  beautiful,  that  its  insertion  might  be  par- 
doned here,  even  if  Mr.  Fletcher  were  a  less  important  personage  in 
the  history  of  Methodism,  "i  keep  in  my  sentry-box,"  says  he, 
"till  Providence  remove  me  :  my  situation  is  quite  suited  to  my  little 
strength.  I  may  do  as  much  or  as  little  as  1  please,  according  to 
my  weakness  ;  and  I  have  an  advantage,  which  1  can  have  no  where 
else  in  such  a  degree  :  my  little  field  of  action  is  just  at  my  door,  so 
that,  if  I  happen  to  overdo  myself,  I  have  but  a  step  from  my  pulpit 
to  my  bed,  and  from  my  bed  to  my  grave.  If  I  had  a  body  full  of 
vigour,  and  a  purse  full  of  money,  I  should  like  well  enough  to  tra- 
vel about  as  Mr.  Wesley  does  ;  but,  as  Providence  does  not  call  me 
to  it,  I  readily  submit.     The  snail  does  best  in  its  shell." 

This  good  man  died  in  1785,  and  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age.  Vo- 
lumes have  been  filled,  and  are  perpetually  being  filled,  by  secta- 
rians of  every  description,  with  accounts  of  the  behaviour  and  tri- 
umphant hopes  of  the  dying,  all  resembling  each  other  ;  but  the 
circumstances  of  Mr.  Fletcher's  death  were  as  peculiar  as  those  of 
his  life.  He  had  taken  cold,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  fever  had 
been  induced  ;  but  no  persuasion  could  prevail  upon  him  to  stay 
from  church  on  the  Sunday,  nor  even  to  permit  that  any  part  of  the 
service  should  be  performed  for  him.  It  vvas  the  will  of  the  Lord, 
he  said,  that  he  should  go  ;  and  he  assured  his  wife  and  his  friends 
that  God  would  strengthen  him  to  go  through  the  duties  of  the  day. 
Before  he  had  proceeded  far  in  the  service,  he  grew  pale,  and  fal- 
tered in  his  speech,  and  could  scarcely  keep   himself  from  fainting. 

absurd,  unnatural,  and  impracticable ;  and  Christianity  is  the  most  bloody  religion  that  ever  was. 
And  here  it  is  certain,  that,  by  the  example  of  Christians,  so  called,  and  by  our  continual  disputes, 
they  have  a  great  advantage.  Popery  will  certainly  fall  in  France  in  this  or  the  nexr  ceniurj'  ;  and 
God  will  use  those  vain  men  to  brin^  about  a  reformation  here,  as  he  used  Henry  VIII.  lo  do  that 
great  work  in  England  :  so  the  madness  of  his  enemies  shall  turn  at  last  to  his  praise,  and  to  the  fur- 
therance of  his  kingdom.  If  you  ask  what  system  these  men  adopt,  I  answer,  that  some  build,  upon 
deism,  a  morality  founded  upon  self-preservation,  self-interest,  and  self-honour.  Others  laugh  at  all 
morality,  exceptthat  which  violently  disturbs  society ;  and  external  order  is  the  decent  cover  of  fa- 
talism;  while  materialism  is  their  system."'  He  invites  all  Christians  "to  do  what  the  herds  do  on 
the  Swiss  mountains,  when  the  wolves  make  an  attack  upon  them :  instead  of  goring  one  another, 
they  unite,  form  a  close  battalioa,  and  face  the  enemy  on  all  sides." 
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The  congregation  were  greatly  affected  and  alirmod  ;  and  Mrs. 
Fletcher  pressing  through  the  crowd,  earnestly  entiiMtcd  Inrn  not  to 
persevere  in  what  was  so  evidently  beyond  his  strength.  He  reco- 
vered, however,  when  the  windows  were  opened,  oxcrtrd  liimspjf 
against  the  mortal  illness  which  he  felt,  went  through  the  service, 
and  preached  with  remarkable  earnestness,  and  with  not  less  effect, 
for  his  parishioners  plainly  saw  that  the  hand  of  death  was  upon 
him.  After  the  sermon,  he  walked  to  the  commnnion-table,  saying, 
"  I  am  going  to  throw  myself  under  the  wings  of  the  Cherubim,  Ite- 
fore  the  Mercy-seat!" — "Here,"  (it  is  his  widow  who  de^cribe9 
this  last  extraordinary  effort  of  enthusiastic  devotion)  "  the  H.ime 
distressing  scene  was  renewed,  with  additional  solemnity.  '1  he 
people  were  deeply  affected  while  they  beheld  him  offerinu;  up  the 
last  languid  remains  of  a  life  that  had  been  lavishly  spent  in  their 
service.  Groans  and  tears  were  on  every  side.  In  going  through 
this  last  part  of  his  duty,  he  was  exhausted  again  and  again  ;  but  his 
spiritual  vigour  triumphed  over  his  bodily  weakness.  After  seve- 
ral times  sinking  on  the  sacramental  table,  he  still  resumed  his  sa- 
cred work,  and  cheerfully  distributed,  with  his  dying  hand,  the  love- 
memorials  of  his  dying  Lord.  In  the  course  of  this  concluding  of- 
fice, which  he  performed  by  means  of  the  most  astonishing  exertions, 
he  gave  out  several  verses  of  hymns,  and  delivered  many  affection- 
ate exhortations  to  his  people,  calling  upon  them,  at  intervals,  to 
celebrate  the  mercy  of  God  in  short  songs  of  adoration  and  praise. 
And  now,  having  struggled  through  a  service  of  near  four  hours'  con- 
tinuance, he  was  supported,  with  blessings  in  his  mouth,  from  the 
altar  to  his  chamber,  where  he  lay  for  some  time  in  a  swoon,  and 
from  whence  he  never  walked  into  the  world  again."  Mr.  Fletch- 
er's nearest  and  dearest  friends  sympathized  entirely  with  him  in  his 
devotional  feelings,  and  therefore  they  seem  never  to  have  enter- 
tained a  thought  that  this  tragedy  may  have  exasperated  his  disease, 
and  proved  the  direct  occasion  of  his  death.  "  I  besought  the  Lord," 
says  Mrs.  Fletcher,  "  if  it  were  his  good  pleasure,  to  spsire  him  to 
ine  a  little  longer.  But  my  prayer  seemed  to  have  no  wings  ;  and  I 
could  not  help  mingling  continually  therewith.  Lord,  give  me  perfect 
resignation  !" 

On  the  Sunday  following  he  died,  and  that  day  also  was  distin- 
guished by  circumstances  not  less  remarkable.  A  supplicatory  hymn 
for  his  recovery  was  sung  in  the  church  ;  and  one  who  was  present 
says,  it  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  burst  of  sorrow  that 
accompanied  it.  "  The  whole  village,"  says  his  friend  Mr.  Gilpin, 
*'  wore  an  air  of  consternation  and  sadness.  Hasty  messengers  were 
passing  to  and  fro,  with  anxious  inquiries  and  confused  reports  ;  and 
the  members  of  every  family  sat  together  in  silence  that  day,  awaiting, 
with  trembling  expectation,  the  issue  of  every  hour,"  AAer  the 
evening  service,  several  of  the  poor,  who  came  from  a  distance,  and 
who  were  usually  entertained  under  his  roof,  lingered  ..bout  the  Ik  n-^e, 
and  expressed  an  earnest  wish  that  they  might  see  their  expirmg 
pastor.  Their  desire  was  granted.  The  door  of  his  chamlx'r  nag 
set  open  ;  directly  opposite  to  which,  he  was  •fitting  u^ficnt  m  hit 
bed,  with  the  curtains  undrawn,  "  unaltrred  in  his  usum  ven.  r.  de 
appearance  ;"  and  they  passed  along  the  gallery  one  by  one,  pausing, 
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as  they  passed  by  the  door,  to  look  upon  him  for  the  last  time.  A 
few  hours  after  this  extraordinary  scene  he  breathed  his  last,  without 
a  struggle  or  a  groan,  in  perfect  peace,  and  in  the  fulness  of  faith 
and  of  hope.  Such  was  the  death  of  Jean  Guillaume  de  la  Flechere, 
or  as  he  may  more  properly  be  designated,  in  this  his  adopted  coun- 
try, Fletcher  of  Madele}',  a  man  of  whom  Methodism  may  well  be 
proud  as  the  most  able  of  its  defenders  ;  and  whom  the  Church  of 
England  may  hold  in  honourable  remembrance,  as  or>e  of  the  most 
pious  and  excellent  of  her  sons.  "  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,"  snys  Mr.  Wesley,  *'  for  above  thirty  years.  I  conversed  with 
him  morning,  noon,  and  night,  without  the  least  reserve,  during  a 
journey  of  many  hundred  miles  ;  and  in  all  that  time  I  never  heard 
him  speak  one  improper  word,  nor  saw  him  do  an  improper  action. 
Many  exemplary  men  have  I  known,  holy  in  heart  and  life,  within 
fourscore  years  ;  but  one  equal  to  him  1  have  not  known  :  one  so 
inwardly  and  outwardly  devoted  to  God,  so  unblameable  a  character 
in  every  respect,  I  have  not  found,  either  in  Europe  or  America. 
Nor  do  1  expect  to  lind  another  such  on  this  side  of  eternity." 

Wesley  thought,  that  if  Mr.  Fletcher's  friends  had  not  dissuaded 
him  from  continuing  that  course  of  itinerancy  which  he  began  in  his 
company,  it  would  have  made  him  a  strong  man.  And  that,  after  his 
health  was  restored  by  his  native  air,  and  confirmed  by  his  wife's 
constant  care,  if  "  he  had  used  this  health  in  travelling  all  over  the 
kingdom  five  or  six,  or  seven  months  every  year,  (for  which  never 
was  man  more  eminently  qualified,  no,  not  Mr.  Whitefield  himself) 
he  would  have  done  more  good  than  any  other  man  in  England.  I 
cannot  doubt,"  he  adds,  "  but  this  would  have  been  the  more  ex- 
cellent way."  It  had  been  Mr.  Wesley's  hope,  at  one  time,  that 
after  his  death,  Mr.  Fletcher  would  succeed  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
spiritual  dominion  which  he  had  established.  Mr.  Fletcher  was 
qualified  for  the  succession  by  his  thorough  disi-egard  of  worldly  ad- 
vantages, his  perfect  piety,  his  devotedness  to  the  people  among 
whom  he  ministered,  his  affable  manner,  and  his  popular  and  per- 
suasive oratory, — qualifications  in  which  he  was  not  inferior  to  Wes- 
ley himself.  But  he  had  neither  the  ambition,  nor  the  flexibility  of 
Mr.  Wesley  ;  he  would  not  have  known  how  to  rule,  nor  how  to 
yield  as  he  did  :  holiness  with  him  was  all  in  all.  Wesley  had  the 
temper  and  talents  of  a  statesman  :  in  the  Romish  Church  he  would 
have  been  the  general,  if  not  the  founder,  of  an  order  :  or  might 
have  held  a  distinguished  place  in  history,  as  a  cardinal  or  a  pope. 
Fletcher,  in  any  communion,  would  have  been  a  saint. 

Mr.  Wesley  still  continued  to  be  the  same  marvellous  old  man. 
No  one  who  saw  him,  even  casually,  in  his  old  age,  can  have  forgot- 
ten his  venerable  appearance.  His  face  was  remarkably  fine  ;  his 
complexion  fresh  to  the  last  week  of  his  life  ;  his  eye  quick,  and 
keen,  and  active.  When  you  met  him  in  the  street  of  a  crowded 
city,  he  attracted  notice,  not  only  by  his  band  and  cassock,  and  his 
long  hair,  white  and  bright  as  silver,  but  by  his  pace  and  manner, 
both  indicating  that  all  his  minutes  were  numbered,  and  that  not  one 
was  to  be«-lost.  "  Though  I  am  always  in  haste,"  he  says  of  him- 
self, "  I  aiS" never  in  a  hurry  ;  because  I  never  undertake  any  more 
work  than  I  can  go  through  with  perfect  calmness  of  spirit.  It  is 
true,  I  travel  four  or  five  thousand  miles  in  a  year  ;  but  I  generally 
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travel  alone  in  my  carriage,  ami,  consequently,  am  as  retired  ten 
hours  a  day  as  if  i  were  in  a  wilderness.  On  other  days,  I  never 
spend  less  than  three  hours  (lVc(inently  ten  or  twelve)  in  the  day, 
alone.  So  there  are  few  persons  vvlu»  spend  so  many  hour?  secluded 
from  all  company."  Thus  it  ivas  that  he  found  time  to  read  much, 
and  write  voluminously.  After  his  eightieth  year,  he  went  twice 
to  Holland,  a  country  in  which  Methodism,  as  Quakerism  had  done 
before  it,  met  with  a  certain  degree  of  success.  Upon  completing 
his  eighty-second  year,  he  says,  "  is  any  thing  too  hard  for  God? 
It  is  now  eleven  years  since  1  have  felt  any  such  thing  as  weariness. 
Many  times  I  speak  till  my  voice  fails,  and  1  can  speak  no  longer. 
Frequently  I  walk  till  my  strength  fails,  and  I  can  walk  no  further  ; 
yet,  even  then,  I  feel  no  sensation  of  weariness,  hut  am  perfectly 
easy  from  head  to  foot.  I  dare  not  impute  this  to  natural  causes. 
It  is  the  will  of  God."  A  year  afterwards  he  says,  "  I  am  a  wonder 
to  myself!  I  am  never  tired  (such  is  the  goodness  of  God.)  cither 
with  writing,  preaching,  or  travelling.  One  natural  caiise,  undoubt- 
edly, is,  my  continual  exercise,  and  change  of  air.  How  tlie  latter 
contributes  to  health  I  know  not;  but  certainly  it  does."  In  his 
eighty-fourth  year,  he  first  began  to  feel  decay  ;  and,  upon  com- 
mencing his  eighty-tifth,  he  observes,  "  I  am  not  so  agile  as  I  was  in 
times  past  ;  I  do  not  run  or  walk  so  fast  as  I  did.  My  sight  is  a  little 
decayed.  My  left  eye  is  grown  dim,  and  hardly  serves  me  to  read. 
I  have  daily  some  pain  in  the  ball  of  ray  right  eye,  as  also  in  my  right 
temple,  (occasioned  by  a  blow  received  some  months  since,)  and  in 
my  right  shoulder  and  arm,  which  1  impute  partly  to  a  sprain,  and 
partly  to  the  rheumatism.  I  tind,  likewise,  some  decay  in  my  me- 
mory with  regard  to  names  and  things  lately  past  ;  but  not  at  all  with 
regard  to  what  1  have  read  or  heard  twenty,  forty,  or  sixty  years  ago. 
Neither  do  I  find  any  decay  in  my  hearing,  smell,  taste,  or  appetite, 
(though  I  want  but  a  third  part  of  the  food  I  did  once,)  nor  do  I  feel 
any  such  thing  as  weariness,  either  in  travelling  or  preaching.  And 
I  am  not  conscious  of  any  decay  in  writing  sermons,  which  I  do  as 
readily,  and,  I  believe,  as  correctly  as  ever."  lie  acknowledged, 
therefore,  that  he  had  cause  to  praise  God  for  bodily,  as  well  as 
spiritual  blessings  ;  and  that  he  had  suffered  little,  as  yet,  by  "  the 
rush  of  numerous  years." 

Other  persoRS  perceived  his  growing  weakness,  before  he  was 
thus  aware  of  it  himself;  the  most  marked  symptom  was  that  of  a 
frequent  disposition  to  sleep  during  the  day.  He  had  always  been 
able  to  lie  down  and  sleep  almost  at  will,  like  a  mere  animal,  or  a 
man  in  little  better  than  an  animal  state, — a  consequence,  probablv, 
of  the  incessant  activity  of  his  life  :  this  he  himself  rightly  accounted 
one  of  the  causes  of  his  excellent  health,  and  it  was,  «loubtless,  a 
consequence  of  it  also  :  but  the  involuntary  slumbers  which  came 
upon  him  in  the  latter  years  of  his  lite,  were  indications  that  the  ma- 
chine was  wearing  out,  and  would  soon  come  to  a  stop.  In  I7i58, 
he  lost  his  brother  Charles,  who,  during  many  years,  had  been  lii« 
zealous  coadjutor,  and,  through  lite,  his  fiithful  and  alTectionalp 
friend.  Latterly  their  opinions  had  didcrod.  Charles  saw  the  evil 
tendency  of  some  part  of  the  discipline,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  he  abominated  the  band-meetings,  which  he  hail  formerly  ap- 
proved ;  and,  adhering  faithfully  himself  to  the  church,  lie  regretted 
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the  separation  which  he  foresaw,  and  disapproved  of  John's  con- 
duct, in  taking  steps  which  manifestly  tended  to  faciUtate  it.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Wesley  laid  aside,  at  last,  all  those  pretensions  by  wtich  he  had 
formerly  excused  himself;  and,  in  the  year  1787,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  two  of  his  clerical  coadjutors,  Mr.  Creighton  and  Mr.  Peard 
Dickinson,  he  ordained  two  of  his  preachers,  and  consecrated  Mather 
a  bishop  or  superintendent.  But  this  decided  difference  of  opinion 
produced  no  diminution  of  love  between  the  two  brothers.  They 
had  agreed  to  differ  ;  and,  to  the  last,  John  was  not  more  jealous  of 
his  own  authority,  than  Charles  was  solicitous  that  he  should  pre- 
serve it.  "  Keep  it  while  you  live,"  he  said,  "  and  after  your  death, 
detur  digniori,  or  rather,  dignioribus.  You  cannot  settle  the  suc- 
cession ;  you  cannot  divine  how  God  will  settle  it  "  Charles,  though 
he  attained  to  his  eightieth  year,  was  a  valetudinarian  through  the 
greatest  part  of  his  lite,  in  consequence,  it  is  believed,  of  having  in- 
jured his  constitution  by  close  application  and  excessive  abstinence 
at  Oxford.  He  had  always  dreaded  the  act  of  dying  :  and  his  prayer 
was,  that  God  would  grant  him  patience  and  an  easy  death.  A  calmer 
frame  of  mind,  and  an  easier  passage,  could  not  have  been  granted 
him  ;  the  powers  of  life  were  f:iirly  worn  out,  and,  without  any  dis- 
ease, he  fell  asleep.  By  his  own  desire,  he  was  buried,  hot  in  his 
brother's  burying  ground,  because  it  was  not  consecrated,  but  in  the 
churchyard  of  Mary-le-bone,  the  parish  in  which  he  resided  ;  and 
bis  pall  was  supported  by  eight  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  was  reported  that  Charles  had  said,  his  brother  would  not  out- 
live him  more  than  a  year.  The  prediction  might  have  been  ha- 
zarded with  sulKcient  likelihood  ofit^  fultJlment  ;  for  John  was  then 
drawing  near  the  grave.  Upon  his  eighty-sixth  birthday,  he  says, 
"  I  now  find  I  grow  old.  My  sight  is  decayed,  so  that  I  cannot  read 
a  small  print,  unless  in  a  strong  light.  My  strength  is  decayed  ;  so 
that  I  walk  much  slower  than  1  did  some  years  since.  My  memory 
of  names,  whether  of  persons  or  places,  is  decayed,  till  I  stop  a  lit- 
tle to  recollect  them.  What  I  should  be  afraid  of  is,  if  1  took  thought 
for  the  morrow,  that  my  body  should  weigh  down  my  mind,  and  cre- 
ate either  stubbornness,  by  the  decrease  of  my  understanding,  or 
peevishness,  by  the  increase  of  bodily  infirmities.  But  thou  shalt 
answer  for  me,  O  Lord,  my  God  !"  His  strength  now  diminished  so 
nuich,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  preach  more  than  twice  a-day  ; 
and  for  many  weeks  he  abstained  from  his  five  o'clock  morning  ser- 
mons, because  a  slow  and  settled  fever  parched  his  mouth.  Finding 
himselfa  little  better,  he  resumed  the  practice,  and  hoped  to  hold  on 
a  little  longer  ;  but,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1790,  he  writes,  "  I 
am  now  an  old  man  decayed  from  head  to  foot.  My  eyes  are  dim  ; 
my  right  hand  shakes  much  ;  my  mouth  is  hot  and  dry  every  morn- 
ing ;  1  have  lingering  fever  almost  every  day ;  my  motion  is  weak 
and  slow.  However,  blessed  be  God  !  I  do  not  slack  my  labours  :  I 
can  preach  and  write  still."  In  the  middle  of  the  same  year,  he 
closed  his  cash  account-book  with  the  following  words,  written  with 
a  tremulous  hand,  so  as  to  be  scarcely  legible  :  "  For  upwards  of 
eighty-six  years  I  have  kept  my  accounts  exactly  :  I  will  not  attempt 
it  any  longer,  being  satisfied  with  the  continual  conviction,  that  I  save 
all  1  can,  and  give  all  i  can  ;  that  is,  all  I  have."  His  strength  was 
BOW  quite  gone,  and  no  glasses  would  help  his  sight.     "  But  I  feel  bo 
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{M»a,"  he  says,  "  from  head  to  foot ;  only,  it  seems,  nature  U  exhaust- 
ed, and,  humanly  speaking,  will  sink  more  and  more,  till 

The  wi-ary  spriii^sof  lifo  stand  slill  at  last." 

On  the  first  of  February,  1791,  he  wrote  his  last  letter  to  Ameri- 
ca. It  shows  how  anxious  he  was  that  his  followers  i^hould  consider 
themselves  as  one  united  body.  '*  See,"  said  he,  ''  tliat  you  n«'ver 
give  place  to  one  thought  of  separating  from  your  bretlirtn  in  Ka- 
rope.  Lose  no  opportunity  of  declaring  to  all  men,  thai  the  Metho- 
dists are  one  people  in  all  the  world,  and  tiiat  it  is  their  full  dctormi- 
nation  so  to  continue."  He  expressed,  also,  a  sense  that  liis  hour 
was  almost  come.  "  Those  that  desire  to  write,"  said  he,  "  or  say 
any  thing  to  me,  have  no  time  to  lose  ;  for  time  has  shaken  me  bij  ihe 
hand,  and  death  is  not  far  behind  :" — words  which  his  f  ithpr  had  used 
in  one  of  the  last  letters  that  he  addressed  to  his  sons  at  Oxibrd.  On 
the  17th  of  that  month,  he  took  cold  after  preaching  at  Lambctli. — 
For  some  days  he  struggled  against  an  increasing  fever,  and  continu- 
ed to  preach  till  the  Wednesday  Ibllowing,  when  he  delivered  his  lust 
sermon.  From  that  time  he  became  daily  weaker  and  more  lethar- 
gic, and,  on  the  second  of  March,  he  died  in  peace  ;  being  in  the 
eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  sixty-fifth  of  his  ministry. 

During  his  illness  he  said,  "  Let  me  be  buried  in  nothing  but  what 
is  woollen  ;  and  let  ray  corpse  be  carried  in  ray  cotlin  into  the  cha- 
pel." Some  years  before,  he  had  prepared  a  vault  for  himself,  and 
for  those  itinerant  preachers  who  might  die  in  London.  In  his  will 
he  directed,  that  six  poor  men  should  have  twenty  shillings  each  for 
carrying  his  body  to  the  grave  ;  "  for  1  particularly  desire,"  said  he, 
*'  there  may  be  no  hearse,  no  coach,  no  escutcheon,  no  pomp  except 
the  tears  of  them  that  loved  me,  and  are  following  me  to  Abraham's 
bosom.  I  solemnly  adjure  my  executors,  in  the  name  of  God,  ])unc- 
tually  to  observe  this."  At  the  desire  of  many  of  his  friends,  his 
body  was  carried  into  the  chapel  the  day  preceding  the  interment, 
and  there  lay  in  a  kind  of  state  becoming  the  person,  dressed  in  his 
clerical  habit,  with  gown,  cassock,  and  band  ;  the  old  clerical  cap  on 
his  head,  a  Bible  in  one  hand,  and  a  white  handkerchief  in  the  other. 
The  face  was  placid,  and  the  expression  which  death  had  fixed  upon 
his  venerable  features,  was  that  of  a  serene  and  heavenly  smile. — 
The  crowds  who  flocked  to  see  him  were  so  great,  that  it  was  thought 
prudent,  for  fear  of  accidents,  to  accelerate  the  funeral,  and  perform 
it  between  five  and  six  in  the  morning.  The  intelligence,  however, 
could  not  be  kept  entirely  secret,  and  several  hundred  persons  at- 
tended at  that  unusual  hour.  Mr.  Richardson,  who  performed  the 
service,  had  been  one  of  his  preachers  almost  thirty  ye«rs.  \\  hen 
he  came  to  that  part  of  the  service,  "  Forasmuch  ai  it  hath  pleased 
Almighty  God  to  take  unto  himself  the  soul  of  our  dear  brother,"  his 
voice  changed,  and  he  substituted  the  word  father  ;  and  the  feeling 
with  which  he  did  this  was  such,  that  the  congregation,  who  were 
shedding  silent  tears,  burst  at  once  into  loud  weeping. 

Mr.  Wesley  left  no  other  property  behind  him  than  the  copyright 
and  current  editions  of  his  works,  and  (his  he  bequeathed  to  the  use 
of  the  Connexion  after  his  debts  should  have  been  paid.  There  was 
a  debt  of  one  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  to  the  family  ol  Ins  bro- 
ther Charles  :  and  he  had  drawn  also  for  some  years  upon  the  find 
for  superannuated  preachers,  to  support  those  who  were  in  full  cm- 
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ployment.  When  he  was  told  that  some  persons  murmured  at  this, 
he  used  to  answer,  "  what  can  I  do  ?  must  the  work  stand  still  ?  the 
men  and  their  families  cannot  starve.  I  have  no  money.  Here  it 
is  ;  we  must  use  it  ;  it  is  for  the  Lord's  woi'k."  The  money  thus 
appropriated,  and  the  interest  due  upon  it,  amounted  to  a  considera- 
ble sum.  In  building  chapels,  also,  the  expenses  of  the  Connexion 
outran  its  means,  so  that  its  finances  were  left  in  an  embarrassed 
state.  The  number  of  his  preachers  at  the  time  of  his  death  amount- 
ed in  the  British  dominions  to  313,  in  the  United  States,  to  198  ;  the 
number  of  members  in  the  British  dominions  was  76,968,  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  57,62.1. 

******* 

Such  was  the  life,  and  such  the  labours  of  John  Wesley  ;  a  man 
of  great  views,  great  energy,  and  great  virtues.  That  he  awakened 
a  zealous  spirit,  not  only  in  his  own  community,  but  in  a  church 
which  needed  something  to  quicken  it,  is  acknowledged  by  the  mem- 
bers of  that  Church  itself;  that  he  encouraged  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
travagance, lent  a  ready  ear  to  false  and  impossible  relations,  and 
spread  superstition  as  well  as  piety,  would  hardly  be  denied  by  the 
candid  and  judicious  among  his  own  people.  In  its  immediate  effects 
the  powerful  principle  of  religion,  which  he  and  his  preachers  diffu- 
sed, has  reclaimed  many  from  a  course  of  sin,  has  supported  many 
in  poverty,  sickness,  and  affliction,  and  has  imparted  to  many  a  tri- 
umphant joy  in  death.  What  Wesley  says  of  the  miracles  wrought 
at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  Paris,  may  fitly  be  applied  here  ;  "  In  ma- 
ny of  these  instances,  I  see  great  superstition,  as  well  as  strong  faith  : 
but  God  makes  allowance  for  invincible  ignorance,  and  blesses  the 
faith,  notwithstanding  the  superstition."  Concerning  the  general  and 
remoter  consequences  of  Methodism,  opinions  will  differ.  They 
who  consider  the  wide-spreading  schism  to  which  it  has  led,  and  who 
know  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  vitally  connected  with  its 
chureh-establishment,  may  think  that  the  evil  overbalances  the  good. 
But  the  good  may  endure,  and  the  evil  be  only  for  a  time.  In  every 
other  sect  there  is  an  inhex-ent  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Church  of 
England,  too  often  and  too  naturally  connected  with  diseased  politi- 
cal opinions.  So  it  was  in  the  beginning,  and  so  it  will  continue  to 
be,  as  long  as  those  sects  endure.  But  Methodism  is  free  from  this. 
The  extravagancies  which  accompanied  its  growth  are  no  longer  en- 
couraged, and  will  altogether  be  discountenanced,  as  their  real  na- 
ture is  understood.  This  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  that  it  should  purify  itself  gradually  from  whatever 
is  objectionable  in  its  institutions.  Nor  is  it  beyond  the  bounds  of 
reasonable  hope,  that  conforming  itself  to  the  original  intention  of  its 
founders,  it  may  again  draw  towards  the  establishment  from  which  it 
has  seceded,  and  deserve  to  be  recognised  as  an  auxiliary  institution, 
its  ministers  being  analogous  to  the  regulars,  and  its  members  to  the 
tertiaries  and  various  confraternities  of  the  Romish  Church.  The 
obstacles  to  this  are  surely  not  insuperable,  perhaps  not  so  difficult 
as  they  may  appear.  And  were  this  effected,  John  Wesley  would 
then  be  ranked,  not  only  among  the  most  remarkable  and  influential 
men  of  his  age,  but  among  the  great  benefactors  of  his  country  and 
Ms  kind. 
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NOTE  I.    Pa^c  15. 
Charles  Jfeshy  accused  of  praying  for  the  Pretender. 

1  have  read  somewhere,  a  more  romiral  blunder  upon  tliis  subject:  n  preacher  reading' in  Jcr»" 
miah  x.  22.  "  Behold  the  noise  of  the  bruit  is  come,  and  a  preat  commotion  from  the  !^o,th  njun" 
try,"  took  it  for  panted,  that  the  llebelUon  in  Scotland  was  meant,  and  tliat  the  brute  was  the 
Pretender. 

NOTE  II.    Page  35. 

Lay  Preachers. 
The  question  wlicther,  in  the  ancient  Church,  laymen  were  ever  allowed  by  authority,  to  make 
sermons  to  the  people,  is  invesligated  by  liins^ham  with  his  usual  erudition.  "Tlint  tliry  did 
it  in  a  private  way,  as  catechists,  in  their  catechetic  schools  at  y^le^niI<h•ia  and  other  places,  lliere 
is  no  question.  For  Orig'en  read  lectures  in  the  catechetic  school  of  Alexandria,  before  he 
was  in  orders,  by  the  appointment  of  Demetrius;  and  St.  Jerome  says,  there  was  .i  lung  succession 
of  famous  men  in  that  school,  who  were  called  ecclesiastical  doctors  npon  that  account.  Uut  this 
was  a  different  tiling  from  their  public  preacliinj,'  in  the  church.  \vt  in  somr  ca«es,  a  special  com- 
mission was  given  to  a  layman  to  preach,  and  then  he  miplit  do  it  by  the  aiilliority  of  the  bi-ihon'j 
commission  for  that  time.  Thus  Eusebius  says,  Origen  was  approved  by  Alexander,  bi.»hoii  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  Theotistus  of  Ca;sarea,  to  preach  and  expound  the  Scriptures  jiublicly  in  the  church, 
when  he  was  only  a  layman.  And  when  Demetrius  of  Alessandria  made  a  remonstrance  against 
this,  as  ail  innovation  that  had  never  been  seen  or  heard  of  before,  that  a  la>nnan  should  ireach  to 
the  people  in  the  presence  of  bishops,  Alexander  replied  in  a  letter,  and  told  him  lie  wa*  inurli  mis- 
taken; for  it  was  a  usual  thing  in  many  places,  where  men  were  well  cjualificd  to  edify  the  bre- 
Ihren,  for  bishops  to  entreat  them  to  preach  to  the  people." — AiUiquitUi  of  the  Christian  Church. 
bosk  siv.  ch.  4.  S  4. 

NOTE  in.    Page  51. 

Thomas  Olivers. 
"  For  four  or  five  years,"  says  this  person,  "I  was  greatly  entanjrled  with  a  farmer's  daughter' 
whose  sister  was  married  to  Sir  I.  I',  of  N — wt — n,  in  that  country.  What 
"  Strange  reverse  of  human  fates  1" 

for  one  sister  was  wooed  by,  and  married  to  a  baronet,  who  was  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  men  in 
the  countr)-.  When  she  died,  sir,  I  was  almost  distracted.  Presently  after  her  funeral,  he  publish- 
ed an  elegy  on  her,  of  a  thousand  verses!  For  some  lime  he  daily  visited  her  in  her  vault,  and  at 
last  took  her  up,  and  kept  her  in  his  lied-chaniber  for  several  years. 

"On  the  other  hand,  her  sister,  who  was  but  little  iuferiorin  person,  fell  into  the  hands  ef  a  most 
insignificant  young  man,  who  was  a  means  of  driving  her  almost  to  an  untimely  end." 

The  baronet  «hom  Olivers  alludes  to,  was  probably  Sir  John  Price  of  Iluckland.  A  certain 
Bridget  Bostock  was  famous  in  the  county  of  Cheshire,  in  his  time,  for  performing  wonderful 
cures,  and  he  applied  to  her  to  raise  his  wife  from  the  dead-  His  letters  upon  this  eilraordinHrr 
subject,  may  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  xxvi.  ])p.  GO,  31.  The  person  by  whom  they 
were  communicated  to  that  journal,  says  that  they  exposed  the  writer  to  the  severest  ridicule;  but 
ill  any  good  miad,  they  would  rather  excite  compassion.  Sir  John  fully  believed  that  this  womati 
cuuld  work  miracles,  and  reasoning  upon  that  belief,  he  applied  to  her  iu  full  faith. 

NOTE  IV.     Page  .58. 
What  Haime  saw  lytu  certainhj  a  bustard. 

••The  following  very  curious  and  authentic  account  of  two  bustards,  was  published  in  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  for  the  year  1S05,  by  Mr.  Tucker,  schoolmaster  at  TilshH.-id.  '.A  man,  about 
lour  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  some  clay  in  June,  1801,  was  cotuing  from  Tinhead  to  TiMio.iJ, 
when  near  a  place  called  Askings  Penninsr,  one  mile  from  Tilshead,  he  saw  over  his  head  a  Urge 
bird,  whicli  afterwards  jirtned  to  be  a  bustard.  He  bad  not  proceeded  far,  before  it  iiffliieil  oa 
the  ground,  immediately  before  his  horse,  which  it  indicated  an  inclination  to  attack,  and  In  fact, 
very  soon  began  the  onset.  The  man  alighted,  and  getting  hold  of  the  bird,  eiidcaiourrd  in  »erure 
if  and  after  struggling  with  it  nearly  an  hour,  succeeded,  and  brniight  it  ali\e  lo  tli>'  hiiu>e  of  .Mr. 
Bartlelt.at  Tilshead,  where  it  continued  till  the  month  of  August,  when  it  was  sold  to  Lord  Tcm{i|c 
fyr  the  sum  of  thirty -one  guineas. 

"  About  a  fortnight  subsequent  to  the  taking  this  bustard,  Mr.  Grant,  a  farmer  rpoiding  at  Tilt- 
head,  returning  from  Warminster  market,  was  attacked  in  a  similar  manner  near  Tilshead  Lodgv, 
bv  another  bird  of  the  same  species.  His  horse  being  «piriteil,  took  IVi^lit  and  ran  ofl',  which  obli- 
ged ftlr.  Grant  to  relinquish  his  design  of  endeavouring  lo  take  the  bird.  The  circumsiance  of  «>vo 
birds  (whose  nature  has  been  always  considered,  like  that  of  a  turkey,  domestic)  attacking  a  iiiaa 
and  horse,  is  so  verv  singular,  that  it  deserves  recording;  and  particularly  as  it  is  jirobably  the  Uu 
record  we  shall  find,  of  the  existence  of  this  bird  upon  our  downs."— i'ir  Rtckeud  //oarc't  Jnci€>u 
Wiltshire,  p.  94.  Note. 

The  birds  certainly  had  their  nest  near,  and  there  is  nothing  more  wonderful  in  the  fact,  limn  what 
every  sportsman  has  seen  in  the  partridge,  when  the  mother  attempts  to  drav.  Iiiin  away  Ip'oi  her 
vouiig.  But  it  was  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  recollected  this  anecdote  in  reading  ihc  Life  of 
iohn  Haime,  not  merely  as  explaining  the  incident  in  the  text,  but  as  proving  his  veracity  ;  for  uit- 
ioubtedlv,  without  tbisexplanation,  many  readers  would  have  supposed  the  story  to  be  a  mere  faJic- 
kood.  wliich  would  have  discredited  the  "writer's  testimony  in  every  other  part  of  hu  narrauon. 
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NOTE  V.    Page  79. 
The  renewal  of  the  image  of  God.  in  the  heart  of  man- 
Mr.  Toplady  has  a  curious  paper  upon  tbis  subject. 

"  VVlion  a  portrait  painter  lakes  a  likeness,  there  must  be  an  original  from  whom  to  take  it  Her*' 
the  original  are  ftod  and  Christ.  '  When  I  awake  up  after  thy  likeness,'  &c.  and,  we  are  '  predes- 
tinated to  be  conformed  to  tlie  imaee  of  his  Son.' 


on  ' 
whc 

which  Adam  lost.  Amonj^  the^e  are  some,  whose  natural  capacities,  and  acquired  improvements, 
are  not  of  the  first  rate;  there  the  image  of  God  is  painted  on  wood.  Others  of  God's  people  have 
not  those  quick  sensibilities,  and  poignant  feelings,  by  which  many  are  distinguished:  there  the 
Holy  Spirit's  painting  is  on  marble.  Others  are  permitted  to  fall  from  the  ardour  of  their  first  love, 
and  to  deviate  from  their  steadfastness:  there  the  Holy  Spirit  paints  on  glass,  which,  perhaps,  the 
first  stone  of  temptation  may  injure.  But  the  Celestial  Artist  w  ill,  in  time,  repair  those  breaches, 
and  restore  the  frail,  britHe  Christian,  to  his  original  enjoyments,  and  to  more  than  his  original 
purity;  and,  what  may  seem  truly  wonderful,  Divine  Grace  restores  the  picture  by  breaking  it  over 
again.    It  is  the  broken-hearted  sinner  to  whom  God  will  impart  the  comforts  of  salvation. 

"The  ancients  painted  only  in  water-colours;  but  the  moderns  (from  about  A.  D.  1320)  have  added 
beauty  and  durability  to  their  pictures,  by  painting  them  in  oil.  Applicable  to  hypocrites  and  true 
believers.  An  hypocrite  may  outwardly  bear  something  that  resembles  the  image  of  God  ;  bot  it  is 
only  in  fresco,  or  water-colours,  which  do  not  last;  and  are,  at  best,  laid  on  by  the  hand  of  dissimu- 
lation. Rut  (if  1  may  accommodate  so  familiar  an  idea  to  so  high  a  subject)  the  Holy  Spirit  paints 
in  oil ;  he  accompanies  his  work  with  unction  and  with  power;  and  hence  it  shall  be  crowned  with 
bonnurs,  and  praise,  and  glory,  at  Christ's  appearing." — 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  left  apposite. 

NOTE  VI.    Page  79. 
The  Nexi-  Birth. 

"The  gronnd  and  reason  of  the  expression,"  says  Wesley,  "are  easy  to  be  understood.  When 
we  undergo  this  great  change,  we  may,  with  much  propriety,  be  said  to  be  born  again,  because  there 
is  so  near  a  resemblance  between  the  circumstances  of  the  natural  and  of  the  spiritual  birth ;  so  that 
to  consider  the  circumstances  of  the  natural  birth,  is  the  most  easy  way  to  understand  the  spiritual. 

"The  child  which  is  not  yet  born,  subsists  indeed  by  the  air,  as  does  every  thing  which  has  life, 
but  feels  it  not,  nor  any  thing  else,  unless  in  a  very  dull  and  imperfect  manner.  It  hears  little,  if  at 
all,  the  organs  of  hearing  being  as  yet  closed  up.  It  sees  nothing,  having  its  eyes  fast  shut,  and 
being  surrounded  with  utter  darkness.  There  are,  it  may  be,  some  faint  beginnings  of  life,  when 
the  time  of  its  birth  draws  nigh  ;  and  some  motion  consequent  thereon,  whereby  it  is  distinguished 
from  a  mere  mass  of  matter.  But  it  has  no  senses ;  all  these  avenues  of  the  soul,  arc  hitherto  quite 
shut  up.  Of  consequence,  it  has  scarcely  any  intercourse  with  this  visible  world;  nor  any  know- 
ledge, or  conception,  or  idea,  of  the  things  that  occur  therein. 

"The  reason  why  he  that  is  not  yet  born  is  wholly  a  stranger  to  the  visible  world,  is  not  because  it 
is  afar  off:  it  is  very  nijrh  ;  it  surrounds  him  on  every  side :  but  partly  because  he  has  not  those  senses, 
they  are  not  yet  opened  in  his  sou),  whereby  alone  i'  is  possible  to  hold  commerce  with  the  materi- 
al world;  an  J  partly  because  so  thick  a  veil  is  cast  l)etween,  through  which  he  can  discern  nothing. 

"But  no  sooner  is  the  child  born  into  the  world,  than  he  exists  in  a  quite  diiferent  manner.  He 
DOW  feels  the  air  with  w  hich  he  is  surrounded,  and  which  pours  into  him  from  every  side,  as  fast  as 
be  alternately  breathes  it  back,  to  sustain  the  flame  of  life,  and  hence  springs  a  continual  increase  of 
strength,  of  motion,  and  of  sensation :  all  the  bodily  senses  being  now  awakened,  and  furnished  with 
their  proiwr  objects. 

"  His  eyes  are  now  opened  to  perceive  the  light,  which  silently  flowing  in  upon  them,  discovers 
not  only  itself,  but  an  infinite  variety  of  things  witli  which  before  he  was  wholly  unacquainted. 
His  ears  are  unclosed,  and  sounds  rush  in  with  endless  diversity.  Every  sense  is  employed  upon 
such  objects  as  are  ]«:culiaily  suitable  to  it,  and  by  these  inlets,  the  soul,  having  an  open  intercourse 
with  the  visible  world,  acquires  more  and  more  knowledge  of  sensible  things,  of  all  the  things 
■which  are  under  the  sun. 

"  So  it  is  with  him  that  is  horn  of  God.  Before  that  great  change  is  wrought,  although  he  sub- 
sists by  him  in  whom  all  that  have  life  live,  and  move,  and  have  tlieir  being,  yet  he  is  not  sensible  of 
God  ;  he  does  not  fi-el,  he  has  no  inward  consciousness  of  his  presence.  He  does  not  perceive  that 
divine  breath  of  life,  without  which  he  cannot  subsist  a  moment.  Nor  is  he  sensible  of  any  of  the 
things  of  God.  They  make  no  impression  upon  his  soul.  God  is  continually  calling  to  him  jrom  on 
high,  but  he  lieareth  not;  his  cars  are  shut,  so  that  the  '  voire  of  the  charmer'  is  lost  on  him, 
'charm  he  ever  so  wisely."  He  seeth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  eyes  of  his  understand- 
ing being  closed,  and  utter  darkness  covering  his  whole  soul,  surrounding  him  on  every  side.  It  is 
true,  he  may  have  some  faint  dawnings  of  life,  some  small  beginnings  of  the  spiritual  motion;  but  a* 
vet  he  has  no  spiritual  senses  capable  of  discerning  spiritual  objects;  consequently  hediscernelh  not 
Ihe  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God.    He  cannot  know  them,  because  th<^y  are  spiritually  discerned. 

'•  Hence  he  has  scarce  any  knowledge  of  the  invisible  world,  as  he  has  scarce  any  intercourse  with 
it.  Not  that  it  is  afar  olV.  No:  he  is  in  the  midst  of  it;  it  encompasses  him  roundabout.  The 
Stnc;- jcjrW,  as  we  usually  terra  it,  is  not  far  from  any  of  us.  It  is  above,  and  beneath,  and  on  every 
side ;  only  the  natural  man  discerneth  it  not ;  partly  because  he  Irath  no  spiritual  senses,  ^^  hereby 
alone  we  can  discern  the  things  of  God ;  partly  because  so  thick  a  veil  is  interposed,  as  he  knows  not 
how  to  penetrate. 

"But  when  he  is  born  of  God,  born  of  the  .Spirit,  how  is  the  manner  of  existence  changed!  His 
Vhole  soul  is  now  sensible  of  God,  and  he  can  say  by  sure  experience, '  Thou  art  about  my  bed,  and 
about  my  path ;'  I  feel  thee  '  in  all  my  ways.'  Thou  besetlest  me  behind  and  before,  and  layest  thy 
hand  upon  me.  The  spirit  or  breath  of  God  is  immediately  inspired,  breathed  into  the  uevv-born 
soul.  And  the  same  breath  which  comes  from,  returns  to  God:  as  it  is  continually  received  by 
faith,  so  it  is  continually  reudei  ed  back  by  love,  by  pi  aver,  and  praise,  and  thanksgiving ;  love  and 
praise,  and  prayer,  being  the  breath  of  every  soul  which  is  truly  born  of  God.  And  by  this  new  kind 
of  spiritual  respiration,  spiritual  life  is  not  only  sustained,  but  increased  day  by  day,  together  with 
spiritual  strength,  and  motion,  and  sensatio'u.  All  the  senses  of  the  soul  being  now  awake,  and  ca- 
pable of  discerning  spiritual  good  and  eril. 

"  The  eyes  of  his  understanding  .ire  now  open,  and  he  seeth  Him  that  is  invisible.  He  sees  what 
is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  power,  and  of  his  love  towards  tUem  that  believe.    Re  3»;es  tifat 
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God  is  msrcifiil  to  him,  a  sinner,  that  ho  is  rccnndlod  through  iln'  Son  of  hi<  love     Tlr  cWarU  otr- 

ceives  both  the  panioninj,' love  of  U,,,!  ami  all   his  ,-\r liiii.' sr.-ai  a,,,!  ,,rri-ioUMT"M.ivi   '  (Vod 

who  commanded  the  lif,'hi  to  shine  out  ..f  darkness,  halh  vhined,  and  <l.>th  ,him-  ,u  b..  Iirarl  to  rn- 
lighten  hira  with  the  Itnouiedgre  of  the  j.'loiv  of  f;,i,t,  in  the  face  of  Jesiu  ChrijI.  All  iLr  darknctt 
IS  now  passed  away,  and  he  abides  in  ihi-  liirht  of  Hod's  rnunti'niince. 

"  His  ears  are  now  opened,  and  the  voice  of  U'kI  no  ton-fer  call^  in  viin.  lie  hmri  »n4  oljr*» 
the  heavenly  calling;  he  'knows  the  voice  of  his  Slieiilii-rd.'  All  his  spirituid  .rn.r.'i»-in,'  n-w 
awakened,  he  has  a  clear  intercourse  with  the  invisdilr  worlil.     And   hiMir.  In-  ;  I 

more  of  the  things  which  before  'it  could  not  enter  into  his  heart  to  conceive  •    Mr 
the  peace  of  God  is:  what  is  joy  io  the  llulv  (iliost,  what  the  Live  of  (iod  which  i  i. 

the  hearts  of  them  that  believe  in  him  throuijh  Christ  .le«iis.  Thus  the  »i-il  bein^  n-nimra,  nl.irh 
before  intercepted  tlie  liijht  and  voice,  the  know  leil'/e  and  love  of  (jo<l,  he  «  ho  is  Ixjrn  cf  the  huirit 
dwelling  in  love,  dwcUetb  in  Uod,  and  Uod  in  1dm."— /rrj/.y'j  ll'oiki,  vol.  vii.  p   'ibH.  ' 

^OTK  VII.  Pa!rc7a 
//f  entun^ftd  hoix.^tlf  in  Cimtraii'-iioni. 
"  The  expression  being'  bom  at;aiti,  was  not  lirst  used  by  our  Lord  in  his  eonvrrsAttnn  with  Vlco- 
demus.  It  was  in  conunon  use  among;  the  .lews  when  our  .Saviour  api>enred  anion);  Ihrni.  When 
an  adult  heathen  was  convince<l  that  the  .lewish  reliijion  was  of  (jo<1,  and  desired  to  juin  then  in,  it 
was  the  custom  to  baptize  him  first,  bef<ire  he  was  admitted  to  rircumcisinn.  And  when  lie  »«i 
baptized,  he  was  said  to  be  born  ujrain ;  by  which  tin  y  ineaTit,  that  he  who  wo*  belore  a  rhdd  ni  tl.e 
devil,  was  now  adoi'ted  into  the  family  of  Uod,  and  accounted  one  of  hi*  children." — Vid.  vii.  p.  .■  c 
Vet  in  the  same  sermon.  Wesley  affirms,  "that  llaptisni  is  not  the  New  Hirlh,  that  the\  are  not 
one  and  the  same  thiiigf.  Many  indeed  seem  to  imagine  that  they  are  juvi  the -uiuie  ;  at  li-asl  ihey 
speak  as  if  they  thout,ht  so;  but  I  do  not  .'now  that  this  opinion  is  publicly  avowetl.  Iiy  aoN  urm^ 
min.-.tion  of  Christians  whatever,  f'ertaiiily  it  is  not  liv  any  within  these  kini.'doni«.  «  h'elher  of  ihe 
Estublished  Church  or  dissenlipff  from  il.  Tlie  ju.lg-nient  of  the  latter  is  clearly  dii  l.irrd  in  their 
large  catechism:  '•  Q.  What  are  Mie  parts  of  a  tiacnimeiit .'  A.  The  jiarls  of  n  Sacmnient  nre  two  ; 
the  one  an  outward  and  sensible  sifjn,  the  other  an  inward  and  spiritual  p^rnce  siirnifieil  Q.  U  hut 
is  baptism  i'  A.  Uaptism  is  a  saciatnenl,  wherein  (.'lirisi  hath  ordiilnetl  the  wnnhinsj  w  ith  water  to 
be  a  sig^n  and  seal  of  regenerati m  by  his  Spirit."  Here  it  is  manifest,  baptism,  the  sign,  is  S|iokcQ 
uf  as  distinct  from  regeneration,  the  thing  sigiiilied." 

Where  was  Wesley's  logic?  or  where  hi,  fairness?  Can  any  thing  he  more  evident,  tluin  that 
this  catechism  describes  regeneration  as  the  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  and  Ihe  net  of  bnptisoi 
(sprinkling  or  immersion)  as  the  outward  and  visible  sign.     What  fdhiws  is  as  liail. 

"In  the  Church  Catechism  likewise,  the  judgment  of  our  Church  is  declared  with  the  utmoit 
clearness.  '  Q.  Whnt  meanest  thou  by  this  word  Sacrament.'  A.  I  mean  an  outward  nnd  %i«ilile 
sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  Q.  What  is  the  outward  jxiri  or  form  in  baptism  ?  A.  Wt- 
ter,  wherein  the  person  is  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Sod,  ,-ind  Holy  tihoil.  Q.  M  h.<t  hi 
the  inward  parts,  or  thing  signified .'  A.  A  death  unto  sin,  ami  a  new  birth  unto  righlenunejf.' 
Uothing  therefore  is  plaiuer,  than  that,  according  to  the  church  of  England,  bajuism  is  not  the  »w 
Birth." 

I  do  not  believe  that  an  instance  of  equal  blindness  or  disingenuity  (whichever  it  may  lie  thought) 
oan  be  found  in  all  the  otlier  (larts  of  Wesley's  works.  So  plain  is  it  that  the  words  of  the  cate- 
chism mean  precisely  wliat  Wesley  allirnis  they  do  not  mean,  that  in  the  very  neit  |>nge,  he  con- 
tradicts himself  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  says,  "it  is  certain  our  church  suppoti  «,  that  all  who  »m 
baptized  in  their  inlancy,  are  at  the  same  lime  born  again.  And  il  is  allowed,  that  the  whole  nffic* 
for  the  baptism  of  infants,  proceeds  upon  this  supposition.  Nor  is  it  an  objcrlion  of  anv  weight 
against  this,  that  we  cannot  compreheud  how  this  work  can  be  w  rought  in  iufaolt."  Vol  vii.  p.  aOJ: 

NOTE  VIU.     I'age  80. 
Instantaneous  Convcr^i^n. 
"An  observation,"  says  Toplady,  "  which  I  met  with  in  reading  Downmane's  Christian  Warfare, 
struck  me  much :  s()eaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  sealer  of  the  Elect,  he  asks,  how  is  il  possible 
to  receive  the  seal  without  feeling  the  impression." 

"Lord,"  says  Fuller  in  one  of  his  Scripture  observations,  "I  read  of  my  Saviour,  that  when  be 
Was  in  the  wilderness,  (Atn  the  ileTil  leai^cth  Aim,  ar,d  Oe.SoliI  aiii;t/s  camr  and  mintslrrtd  ■■  I  ■  *iw. 
A  great  change  in  a  little  time.  No  twilight  betwixt  night  and  day.  .No  purgatory  coiMliii..n  be- 
twixt hell  and  heaven,  but  instantly,  when  out  devil,  in  angel.  Such  is  Ihe  CHse  of  every  s.liiary 
soul  It  will  make  company  for  itself,  A  musing  ndndwill  not  stand  neuter  a  minute,  uut  pre- 
sently side  with  legions  of  good  or  bad  thoughts,  tirant,  therefore,  that  my  soul,  wbi«b  ever  will 
Itave  some,  may  never  have  bad  company." 

NOTE  IX.     Page  8J. 
Salvation  not  to  be  soui;ht  by  IVorkt. 
Tiut  doctrine  is  stated  with  perilous  indiscretion  in  one  of  the  MoraviAD  hymn*. 
When  any,  through  a  beam  of  light. 
Can  see  and  ow  n  they  are  not  right. 
But  enter  on  a  legal  strife, 
Amend  their  formir  mxeise  of  lift. 
And  w  ork,  and  toil,  and  sweat  from  day  to  day, 
Such,  to  their  Saviour,  quite  misi.ike  the  way. 

NOTE  X.     Page  81. 

FaitA. 

In  MethpdisUcal  and  mystical  biography,  the  reader  will  lomctime*  lie  remindc*  of  Ihei*  liat*  tft 

Ovid.  ... 

In  pre  c  tolus  eram,caUttia  nitrr.ina  <cnn, 

tAttuque  purpurea  Iucl  njuisit  humus. 
Jfon  eatiidem  zidi  {viihai<t  meyutncia  xatum!) 

T.  Via  ;  ner/ue.ns  luhpirienUa  viro. 
Sed  quae  nescieratn,  ijuoi-Hmi;M  errori  tenebar, 

Coenita  sunt  nuUoj,ra:ificnU  miA.  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^_^.^ 

YoL.  If.  33  p 
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NOTE  XI.     Page  8  J. 


There  is  a  ^roml  story  of  assurance  in  Bcllinap's  Histnry  of  Ne\v-Hanipsliire.  "  A  certain  captaiif-, 
John  Underhill,  in  the  days  of  Puritanism,  aflTrnieil,  tliat  having:  long-  hiin  under  aspiiit  of  bondage^ 
he  could  get  no  assurance;  till  at  lengtli,  as  he  was  taking;  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  the  Spirit  set  homiC 
opon  liiin  an  absolute  promise  of  free  grace,  wiiii  such  assurance  and  joy,  that  he  had  never  since 
doubted  of  his  good  estate,  neither  should  he,  whatever  sins  he  might  fall  into.  And  he  endea- 
voured to  prove,  -that  as  tlie  Lord  ivas  ))leased  to  ronveri  Saul  ivljile  he  v  as  persecuting,  so  he 
might  manifest  himself  to  him,  while  making  a  niudenite  use  of  the  good  creature  tobacco  !'  This 
was  one  of  the  things  for  which  he  was  questioned  and  censured  by  the  elders  at  Boston."  Vol.  i. 
p.  42. 

"Another,"  says  South,  "flatters  hintself,  that  he  has  lived  in  full  assurance  of  his  salvation  for 
ten,  or  twenty,  or  peiiiaps,  thirty  years:  tliat  is,  in  other  words,  the  man  has  been  ignorant  aud 
confident  very  long."  ° 

NOTE  XI  r.     Page  84. 
Ptrfiitinn. 

The  Gospel  Magazine  contains  a  likely  anecdote  concerning  this  curious  doctrine.  "AladyoS 
my  acquaintance,"  says  the  writer,  "  had,  in  the  early  stage  of  her  religious  profession,  very  closely 
attached  herself  to  a  society  of  avowed  Arminians,shehad  imbibed  all  their  notions,  and  among  the 
rest,  that  of  sinless  perfection.  What  she  had  been  taught  to  believe  att.iinable,  she  at  last  conclu- 
ded she  had  herself  attained  as  perfectly  as  any  of  tlie  perfect  class  in  Mr.  Wesley's  societies  ;  and  she 
accordingly  went  so  far  as  to  profess  she  had  obtained  w  hat  they  call  the  "  second  blessing,"  that  is, 
an  eradication  of  all  sin  and  a  heart  filhul  wilh  nothing  but  pure  and  perfect  love.  A  circumst.ance,. 
howevei-,  not  long  after  occurred,  which  gave  a  complete  shock  to  her  self-righteous  presumption, 
as  well  as  to  tlie  principles  from  whence  it  sprung.  Her  husband  having  one  day  contradicted  her 
opinion  and  controlled  lier  will,  in  a  matter  where  he  thought  himself  suthorizird  to  do  both  one 
and  th*  other,  the  perfect  lady  felt  herself  so  extremely  angry,  that,  as  she  declared  to  me,  she  could 
have  bo-.ed  his  ears,  and  had  great  ililhctdty  to  relVaiii  from  some  act  declarative  of  the  emotions  of 
rising  passion  and  rew-Btment.  Alarmed  at  what  she  felt,  and  not  knowing  how  to  account  for 
such  unhallowed  sensations  in-  a  heart  in  w  hicli,  a-  she  thcu2ht,all  sin  had  been  done  away,  she  ran 
tor  explanation  to  the  leader  of  the  perfect  baud.  To  her  she  related  ingenuouslv,  all  that" passed  in 
the  interview  with  her  husband.  Tlu>  band  leader,  instructed  in  the  usual  art  of  administering'  con- 
solation, though  at  the  expense  of  truth  anil  rectitude,  replied,  'What  vou  felt  on- that  occasioli,  ray 
dear,  was  nothing  but  a  little  animal  nature  1'  JIj  friend  being  a  ladv  of  too  much  sense,  and  lo» 
much  honesty  to  l)e  imposed  upon  by  such  a  delusory  explaiiatiim,  exclaimed, '  Animal  nature !  No  ; 
it  was  animal  devil  1'  Troni  that  moment  she  bid  adieu  lo  perfection,  and  its  concomitant  delusions, 
as  well  as  to  those  vvlio  are  led  by  them." 

"  Unat-strainer-s."  .says  Toplady  in  one  of  his  sermons,  "  are  too  often  ramel-swaliowers ;  and  the 
Pharisaical  mantle  of  suiierslitious  austerity  is,  vei  v  frequentlr,  a  cover  for  a  cloven  foot.  Beware,^ 
«icn,  ol  driving  too  furiously  at  first  .-etling  out.  fake  the  cn'ol  of  the  dav.  Hegin  as  you  can  hold 
on.  1  knew  a  lady,  who,  to  prove  herself  perfect,  ripped  oil"  her  flounce's,  and  would'  not  wear  an 
oar-ring,  a  necklace,  a  ring,  or  an  inch  of  lace.  I!u/}les  were  liabvlonish.  Powder  was  Antichris- 
lian.  A  riband  was  carnal.  .V  snu.T-box  smelt  of  the  bottomless  pit.  And  yet,  under  all  this  parade 
of  outside  humidtv,  the  fair  ascetic  was— init  I  forbear  entering  into  jjariiculars:  suffice  it  to  sajv 
that  she  was  a  coiuxaled  .Vtitiiiomiau.    And  I  have  known  loo  many  similar  instances." 

NOTE  Xni.  Page8f■^. 
Ministry  of  Angels. 

Tpon  this  subject  Charles  WcsW  has  thus  expressed  him-elf,  in  a  sermon  upon  Psalm  xci.  II, 
•  He  skult  ijiVeAii  Angili  rliarge  over  t/'ct,  to  keep  thee  in  all  tl  y  traiis.'''' 

"  by  these  perfectinns,  strength,  and  wisdom,  lliey  are  well'  able  to  preserve  us  either  from  the 
approach  (if  that  be  more  profuable  for  us;  or  in  the  attack  of  any  evil.  By  their  wisdom  they  dis- 
c»;rn  whatever  either  obstructs  or  piomotes  our  real  adv.-uitage ;'  bv  their  "strength  they  efi'ecluallv 
repel  the  one  and  secure  a  free  course  (o  the  oihei-:  by  the  fust,  t'hey  choose  means  conducive  t'o 
liiese  ends  ;  by  the  second,  they  j)ut  them  in  execution.  One  particular  method  of  preserving  good 
men,  which  we  may  reasoui.bly  suppose  these  wise  beings  someiimes  choose,  and  by  their  strength 
put  in  executioii.  is  the  altering  some  material  cause  that  would  have  a  pernicious  effect;  the  pnri- 
I'ying  (for  instance;  tainted  air,  which  would  otherwise  produce  a  contagious  distemper.  And  this 
they  may  easily  do,  either  by  increasing  th«  current  of  it.  so  as  natui  allv  to  cleanse  its  putridity ;  or, 
by  mixing  with  it  some  oth«!r  substance,  so  to  correct  its  hurtful  qualities,  and  render  it  salubrious 
to  human  bodies.  Another  method  they  may  be  suppjse.l  to  adopt  when  their  commission  is  not  so 
general;  when  they  are  authorized  to  pieserve  some  few  persons  from  a  common  calamity.  It 
then  is  probable  that  they  do  not  alter  the  cause,  but  the  subject  on  which  it  is  to  work  ;  that  they 
do  not  lessen  the  strength  of  the  one,  but  increase  that  of  the  oilier.  Thus,  loo,  where  they  are  not 
allowed  to  prevent,  they  may  remove  pain  or  sickness;  thus  the  angel  restored  Daniel 'in  a  Mo- 
ment, when  neither  strength  nor  breath  remained  in  him. 

"  By  these  means,  by  changing  either  our  bodies  or  the  material  causes  that  use  to  affect  them, 
they  may  easily  defend  us  from  all  bodily  evils,  so  far  as  is  expedient  for  as.  A  third  method  they 
may  be  conceived  to  employ  to  defend  us  from  spiritual  dangers,  by  applying  themselves  imme- 
diately to  the  sokI  to  raise  or  allay  our  passions;  and  indeed,  this  province" seems  more  natural  t» 
them  than  either  of  the  former.  How  a  spiiitual  being  can  act  upon  matter,  seems  more  unac- 
countable than  how  it  can  act  on  spirit ;  that  one  immaterial  being,  by  touching  another,  should  in- 
crease or  lessen  its  motion;  that  an  angel  shouhl  retard  or  quicken  the  channel  wherein  the  pas- 
sions of  angelic  substance  llow,  no  more  excites  our  astonishnient  than  that  one  piece  of  matter 
should  have  the  same  effect  on  its  kindred  substance;  or  that  a  flood-gate,  or  other  material  iiislru- 
ment,  should  affect  the  course  of  a  river:  rather,  considering  how  contagious  the  nature  of  the  pas- 
sions is,  the  w  oiider  is  on  the  other  side ;  not  how  they  can  avoid  to  affect  him  at  all.  but  how  :key  ■ 
can  avoid  affecting  them  more:  how  they  can  continue  so  near  us,  who  are  sosuijject  lo  catch  them, 
without  spreading  the  flames  which  burn  in  Iheraselves.  And  a  plain  instance  of  their  power  to 
allay  human  passions  is  afforded  as  iu  the  case  of  Daniel,  when  he  beheld  that  gloriously  terrible 
minister,  whose  '  face  was  as  the  appearance  of  lightning,  and  his  eyes  as  lamps  of  fire ;  his  arm* 
and  leet  like  polished  brass,  and  his  voice  as  the  voice  of  a  miiitilude,'"x.  6.;  when  ihe  tears  and  sor- 
row 3  of  the  prophet  were  turned  so  strong  upon  him,  that  he  was  in  a  deep  sleep,  void  of  sense  and 
moJiou-    \'sx  ibi«  fear,  these  turbulent  passions,  the  angel  allayed  in  a  moment;  when  they  were 


NOTES    AXD    ILLUSTRATIONS.         '  2.'i0 

hurrying  oji  wl«Ii  Hie  utmost  iiiipcttio'iity,  lie  iliocknl  tlicni  in  ilirir  courv;  M>  thni  Immnllairty 
alter  we  liiid  Daniel  dosuiujf  the  coutinunuce  ol"  that  converse  wlucli  lieiurt-  he  Ma<  ultcrl*  uiwbW 

to  sustain.  ' 

"The  same  effect  was  doubtless  wrouplil  on  all  those  to  whom  thc«,-  Miix-rlor  hrlnpi,  on  Ibclr 
first  appearance,  usid  this  salutation—'  J.ar  u.H-,'  wlii.h  uotihl  l.n»e  Ix-.n  a  ni.rr  ln«ult  biuI  cmrl 
mockery  upcn  luiinan  weakness,  had  they  not,  with  thai  iul\icf,  irivm  thr  |».wcr  lo  folio*  ti.  Nmr- 
ly  allied  to  this  nietdod  ol"  hillueneiii';  tin;  piissioii's,  is  llic  last  i  inlniil  lu  iixiiIIi.k.  '  '  '  'h«t 
angels  (it  is  prolwble)  preserve  jjood  men,  esj.eciallv  in  or  Irom  spiriiual  clnnnrrv  i.» 

applyins:  themselves  lo  their  reason,  hy  instilliii-  -jiiod  lliouKl'l-i  into  Iheir  hrJ^rl^ ,  .  •« 

arc  good  in  llieir  own  nature,  as  tend  to  our  inijirov.-inent  in  virtue,  or  such  n«  nrf  rontiiuy  lo  lh«- 
sugsreslions  ol  llesli  and  hlood,  .'jy  which  wc  are  leinpled  to  vici-.  It  is  not  unlikrlv  iluti  v«r  «rr  In- 
debted tr)  them,  not  only  lor  most  of  ihuse  rellfciioiis  u  liich  Muldi-nlv  d.irt  into  oiir  inlndt,  »f  know 
not  how,  haviiii,'  no  connexion  w  itli  any  thin;;  Ilial  went  lieXire  thrni ;  but  lor  nwu)  ol  ihuie  «J»i>, 
which  seem  eiiliidy  our  own,  and  naturally  coiise.iuent  from  the  precedinc-" 

XOTE  XIV.  I'afje  B(i. 
jS^cnry  nfc:!/  ispiri'ls. 

"  Let  us  consider,"  says  Wesley,  "  what  may  be  the  rmployinrnt  of  niiholy  vpiKls  frtim  ilc«ih  m 
the  resurrection.  We  cannot  doubt  but  the  moiiniil  they  leave  the  bodv,  Ihcv  fiml  lhtni»rKr<  sur- 
rounded by  spirits  of  their  own  kind,  probably  liiMiiaii  as  well  us  di.ibolicni.  What  (Miurr  lio<l 
may  permit  these  to  exercise  over  tliein,  we  do  not  distinctly  know.  l!ul  it  i»  not  Mnprob,d>|p,  be 
may  suffer  Satan  to  employ  them,  as  he  does  his  own  angels,  in  imlieiiiif,'  death,  or  evil«  of  viiriou^ 
kinds,  on  the  men  that  know  not  Uod.  I'or  lliis  end,  they  may  rai-e  storms  by  ten  or  by  land  ;  ihry 
may  shoot  meteors  through  the  air;  they  may  occ.isiou  earlliipiakes  ;  anrl,  in  nundierlcsn  wot, 
alHict  those  whom  they  are  not  snil'ercd  lo  deslniy.  W  here  lliey  are  nut  perndlled  lo  lake  «way 
life  they  may  inflict  various  diseases:  and  many  of  these,  wbicli  we  may  jndpe  lo  be  nalnml.iire 
undoubtedly  diabolical.  1  believe  this  is  frequenlly  the  ca^e  wilh  lunaiirs.  It  is  obsiTtnlile,  ibal 
many  of  these  menlioned  in  Scrijiture,  who  are  called  lunatics  by  oni'  ol  llie  Kvan;:c:lisL<,  nrr  Irrm- 
ed  demoniacs  by  another.  One  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  1  ever  knew,  (Miriiculnrly  in  c»*r^ 
of  insanity,  the  late  Dr.  Deacon,  wa.s  clearly  of  opinion,  that  this  »  ns  the  oise  w  iih  ninny,  if  not  with 
most  lunatics.  And  it  is  no  valid  objection  lo  this,  that  these  ili»eascs  are  so  ol'len  cured  by  nntural 
means;  for  a  wound  inflicled  by  an  evil  spirit,  might  be  cured  as  any  othtir;  unless  that  spirit  were 
permitted  to  repeat  the  blow. 

'•May  not  some  of  these  evil  spirits  be  likewise  employed,  io  conjunction  with  evil  .ipjfrl*,  In 
templing  wicked  men  to  sin,  and  in  procuring  occasions  for  them .'  Vea,  and  in  lenipting  (jood  men 
•  J  sin,  even  after  they  have  escajied  llie  corruption  thai  is  in  the  world.  Herein,  doubtless,  llicy  |nit 
iorth  all  their  strength,  and  greatly  glory  if  they  coni|iier."  Vol.  xi.  p.  HI. 

"The  ingenious  J>r.  Cheyne,"  says  one  of  .\lr.  Wesley's  corres|Hindents,  '•reckons  all  ploomjr 
wrong-headedness  and  spurious  free-thinking,  so  many  symptoms  of  iHXiily  diseases:  and.  I  ihink, 
says,  the  human  organs,in  some  nervous  distempers,  may,  perhaps,  be  rendered  fit  f.ir  the  actua- 
tion of  tiemons:  and  advises  religion  as  nn  excellent  remedy.  Nor  is  this  unlikely  to  lie  niv  own 
case  ;  for  a  nervous  disease  of  some  years'  standioL',  rose  lo  its  height  in  1718,  and  I  was  ntucknl  iu 
proportion,  by  irreligious  opinion?.  The  medicinal  part  of  his  advice,  a  vegetable  diet,  at  In'i  curefl 
my  dreadful  distemper.  It  is  natural  to  think  the  spiritual  part  of  his  advice  e(|ually  riMxr.  and 
shall  I  neglect  it,  because  I  am  now  iu  health.*  God  forbid  1" — John  lialik.  J  'mmau  M.i'.umi. 
\o\.  ii.  p.  43.'j. 

NOTK  XV.     Pago  SB. 

Immortnlity  of  A-nimuh. 
On  this  point  Wesley's  bitterest  opponent  agreed  with  hiin.    "  I  w  ill  honestly  confess,"  «y«  Tojv 
lady, "  that  I  never  yet  beard  one  single  argunieat  urged  against  the  immurlalily  of  brutes  which, 
if  admitted,  would  not,  mvlatis  mutandis,  be  equally  conclusive  against  the  iinmortnlity  of  man." 

NOTE  XVI.     Page  95. 
Itincranry. 

There  are  socie  things  in  the  system  of  the  Methodists  which  very  much  rrsrnibic  certain  ar- 
rangements proposed  by  .John  Knox  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Kirst  l!ook  of  liisripliiic.  ••  It  *•« 
found  necessary,  says  ]>r.  M-Crie,  lo  employ  some  jiersons  in  extraordinary  and  ieni|>orary  rh.ir|tr«. 
As  there  was  not  a  sutTicient  number  of  ministers  to  supply  the  di/lcrcnt  iwirts  of  the  ronnlry,  tl»al 
the  people  might  not  be  left  altogether  destitute  of  public  worship  and  instruclion,  rort.uii  pio«M 
persons  who  had  received  a  common  education,  were  appointed  to  rend  the  .Scriptnrrs  and  ibrConi- 
luon  Prayers.  These  were  called  Readers.  In  large  parishes  jH'rsoiis  of  this  description  wz-rr  «I*o 
employed  to  relieve  the  ministers  from  a  part  of  the  jmblic  sen  icc.  If  they  advanced  in  Know  Irdfe 
lliey  were  encouraged  to  add  a  few  plain  exhortations  lo  ihe  reading  of  the  Scripl'ircs-  In  th*l 
case  they  were  called  Exhorters ;  but  they  were  examined  a-jd  admitu-d,  before  t-nlering  upon  ilu« 

employment.  ,<•«■•         o    i 

"The  same  cause  gave  rise  to  another  temporary  expedient.    Instead  oi  iixir-  ^       -  ■•a 

in  particular  charges,  it  was  judged  proper,  after  supplying  the  priiicijwl  low  n<.  ••»! 

the  superintendence  of  a  large  district,  over  which  Uiey  were  appointed  re?uli>  be 

purpose  of  preachin",  of  planting  churches,  and  inspecling  the  comlucl  of  luinisSeis  txi""!*-'*.  «mJ 
readers.  These  were  called  Superintendents.  The  number  originally  proposed  wa»  ten ,  l«il  owioj 
to  the  scarcity  of  proper  persons,  nr  rather  lo  Ihe  want  of  necessary  binds,  Iherr  were  never  more 
than  six  appointed.  The  deru:ienry  was  suppli»d  by  Commissioners  or  Vi>itei-s,  apjwinlol  from 
time  to  time  bv  the  (ieneral  As'cmblv."— /-'Vt  <-/"A'n'>r,  vol.  ii.  pp.  C,  7.  .        ,  t_ 

«  We  were  liot  the  first  itinerant  preachers  in  England,"  s\y>  W  e^ley,  ••  l»  eirr  w  .re  np|vMirte.l  t»T 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  travel  continually,  in  order  to  spr-ad  true  religion  through  the  kingiloni.  ,\ikI 
the  office  and  salary  still  continues,  ihougb  their  work  U  lillle  alieuded  lo.  Mr.  Jliliier,  late  \  itar 
of  Chipping,  in  Lancashire,  was  one  of  lliein."  ,         ,        ,      ,  u  r  ,-i.^         i. 

Itinerant  preaching  (without  ieferring  lo  the  obvious  fact,  Ihat  the  first  preachers  of  (  brisiuinily 
in  any  country  must  neccssarilv  have  been  itinerant;  is  of  ii  much  earli- r  origin  than  W«lrv  b*. 
here  supiKised.  It  was  Ihe  especiiU  business  of  the  Dominicans,  and  was  pr.rliscd  hv  'he  mIht 
mendicant  orders,  and  by  the  Jesuits.    And  it  was  pracujed  long  before  Ihe  iii»UluUon  of  ibe«< 

*"^st' Cuthbert  used  to  itinerate  when  he  was  abbot  of  Melrose,  as  his  prrdece*or  SL  n.M'1  \mA 
done  before  him-;  and  ISede  lojls  us,  that  all  iwjiojiS  cai'etly  llockid  to  ii<cD-lo  these  pr.-    .crs. 
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"  JV^ec  solum  ipsi  monmterio  re^lai-is  vita  monita,  simul  et  exempla  prahchat ;  std  et  vulgus  circvni' 
vositum  lon^e  fnttqxu  a  vita  stu/tct  cousuetudinis  ad  cmlestiui'i  gaudiorum  convtrttrc  curabat  amorcin. 
Nam  tt  mvJliJid  m  qumn  habtbant,  iii>'qnii pi;funubunt  operibus  ;  tt  aliqui  ttiani  tempme  mortulitatis 
iughctis  Jidti  sacrameiitis(quibus  ■  rant  imbuti)  ad  enatka  idolatria  midiatminu  ci.cu.rebr.nt,  quasi 
fnisiam  a  Deo  conditurt  plugam,  ptr  incantitioiits,  zkI  phi/aitcria,  vel  alia  qwclibtt  damoniaca  artis 
arcana,  cnhibert  valcrent.  Ad  utroitir.iqut  ergo  corrigendum  fiortm,  crtbro  ipse  de  rtunastirio  egrea- 
5UJ,  aliquoticns  tqiio  sedtns,  sed  stzpius  pcdibus  inceden^,  circutupositas  vsrLiebat  ad  viUas,  et  riam  reri- 
iatis  pradiiabat  erraiUibus ;  quod  ipsum  ttiani  BoisU  sua  tempore  f:iftr^  consuczxrat.  Erut  quippe 
maris  to  tempore  populU  Angiorum,  ut  vciiiente  in  vil/um  clerico  vel  ]jrt.sb}ftero,  ctincti  ad  ejus  iviperiuirif 
■Oerbum  audituri  con/luerLrd,  libenter  eo.  qua  dicerentv.r  audirent,  libenti^is  ea  qua  audire  et  intelUgere 
potcrant  nperando  sequcrentur, — SoleLct  autem  ea  maxime  loca ptrar.-are,  et  illis pradicare  in  viculis, 
qui  in  arduis  asperisque  mordibus prucul positi,  aliis ho.rori erant  ad  viscndum,  et paupertate puritcr  ae 
msticUati  sua  doctorutn  prohibebant  accessum:  quos  tavun  ille,  pio  libenttr  mancipatus  lahori,  taiila 
doct.ina  excolebatinduslria,  ut  de  monasterio  cgredi.  ns,scepe  hebdomadu  intcgra,aliquand'j duabus  vcl_ 
tribus,  nonaunquam  etium  mense  plena  domum  non  redirU  :  std  demoratus  in  montanis,  plebem  rusticam 
verba pradin'tionis  simui  it  i xtmpio  vi/iutis ad  ccelestia  roraret." — Beda,  1.  4.  c.  27. 

St.  Chad  used  to  itinerate  on  foot.  "  Consecratus  ergo  in  epiicopatum  Ceudda,  mnximammox  Cfepit 
Ecclesi(tstica  leriiutiei  castitiiti  luram  impendtre  j  hvmilitati.conthitr.lia  lectwr.i  operam  dure  ;  oppi- 
da,  ran:, casas,  vicos,  casttlla. propter  tvaagelizandum  noit  cquilav doused  Apoftolorurix  in  repedibus  iM«- 
dendo  pcragrarcS''  (Beda,  I.  3.  c.  28.)  In  this  he  followed  the  example  of  his  muster  Aidan,  till  the 
primate  compelled  him  to  ride:  Et  quid  maris  erat  eidtm  rev  rendissimo  aittistiti  opus  Evangelii 
mugii  ambulando per  luca,  quan:  cqidtando  ptrjicere,  juscit  eum  Thiodorus,  ubic^i.mque  longius  iter  «n- 
staret,eq-ititare  j  multumque  renittrtUm  studio  et  amvre  pii  laboHs^ipse  tuni  manu  sua  levavit  in  equurn; 
quia  niininim sanctum  virum  esse  comperit,atque  equo  icAi  5110  esset  necesse,compidit. — Heda,  1.  4. c.  3. 

NOTE  XVII.     Page  08. 
The  Select  Bands. 

"  The  utility  of  these  meetings  appears  from  the  following  considerations.  St.  John  divides  the 
followers  of  God  into  three  classes,  (1  St. .John,  ii.  12.)  St.  I'aul  exhorts  ministers  to  give  to  every 
»ne  his  portion  of  meat  in  due  season.  And  tlure  were  some  things  which  our  Lord  did  not  make 
known  10  his  disciples  till  after  his  ascension,  when  they  were  prepared  for  them  by  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  These  meetings  give  the  preaciiers  an  opportunity  of  speaking  of  the  deep  things 
of  God,  and  of  exhorting  the  n. embers  to  press  .ifter  the  lull  image  of  God.  They  also  form  a  bul- 
wark to  the  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection.  It  is  a  pity  thai  so  few  of  the  people  embrace  this 
privilege,  and  that  every  preacher  does  not  warmly  espouse  such  profitable  meetings." — Myies^s 
Chrona'ogical  History  of  the  MethoilUtt:,  p.  34. 

The  following  letter  upon  this  subject  (transcribed  from  the  original,  which  was  written  by  Mr. 
Wesley  a  few  weeks  only  before  his  death)  shows  how  easily  a  select  society  was  disturbed  by  puz- 
zling questions  concerning  the  perfection  which  the  members protessed. 
"  To  Mr.  Edward  Lewly,  Bii-ndngham. 
"  My  Dear  Brother,  London,  Jan.  12, 1791. 

''I  do  not  believe  a  single  person  in  your  select  society  scruples  saying, 

Every  moment  Lord  I  need 
The  merit  of  thy  death. 

This  is  clearly  determined  in  the  'Thoughts  upon  Perfection.'  But  who  expects  common  people 
to  speak  accurately  i"  And  how'  easy  is  it  to  entangle  them  in  their  talk  !  1  am  afraid  some  have 
done  this  already.  A  man  that  is  no:  a  thorough  friend  to  Christian  Perfection,  will  easily  pi'zzle 
others,  and  iht leby  weaken,  If  not  destroy  any  select  society.  I  doubt  this  has  been  the  case  with 
you.  That  society  was  in  a  lively  state  and  well  united  together,  when  I  was  last  at  liirminghara. 
My  health  has  been  better  for  a  few  days  than  it  has  been  for  several  months.  Peace  be  with  all 
yotur  spirits.    I  am  jour  affectionate  Brother,  "  J.  Wesley." 

NOTE  XVIII.     Page  101. 

Psulinoily. 

"  About  this  time,  David's  Psalms  were  translated  into  English  metre,  and  (if  not  publicly  com- 
manded) generally  permitted  to  be  sung  in  all  the  churches.  The  work  was  performed  by  Thomas 
Stendiolil,  (a  Hampshiie  man,  esquire,  and  of  the  privy  chamber  to  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  who 
lor  his  part  translated  thirty-seven  selected  psalms.)  John  Hopkins,  Robert  Wistdome,  tc,  men, 
ivhost  piety  was  better  than  their  poetry;  and  they  had  drank  more  of  Jordan  than  of  lielicon. 
These  Paahns  were  therefore  translated,  to  make  them  more  portable  in  people's  memories,  (verses 
fteing  twice  as  light  as  the  self-same  bulk  in  prose,)  as  also  to  raise  men's  affections,  the  better  to 
enable  them  to  practise  the  Apostle's  precept,  '  Is  any  merry  i"  let  him  sing  psalms.'  Yet  this  work 
met  atterwards  with  some  frowns  in  the  faces  of  great  clergymen,  «  bo  were  rather  contented,  than 
well  pleased,  with  the  singing  of  them  in  churches.  I  will  not  say  because  they  misUked  so  much 
liberty  should  be  allowed  the  laity  (Rome  only  can  be  guilty  of  so  great  envy)  as  to  sing  in  churches: 
rather,  because  they  conceived  these  singing-psalms  erected  in  conviviality  and  opposition  to  the 
reading-spalms,  which  were  formerly  sung  iu  cathedral  churches;  or  else  the  child  was  disliked  for 
the  mother's  sake ;  because,  such  translators,  though  bi'anrhed  hither,  had  :beir  root  in  Geneva. 

"Since  later  men  have  vented  their  just  exceptions  against  the  baldnessof  the  translation,  so  that 
.';onietimes  they  make  the  Maker  of  the  tongue  ;o  speak  little  better  than  barbarism ;  and  have  in  many 
verses  such  poor  rhyme,  that  two  hammers  on  a  smith's  anvil  would  make  better  music.  W  hilst 
others  (rather  to  excuse  it,  than  defend  it)  do  plead,  that  English  poetry  was  then  in  the  nonage, 
not  io  say  infancy  thereof;  and  that  match  the5»-  verses  for  their  age,  they  shall  go  abreast  with  the 
besi  poems  of  those  times.  Some,  in  favinir  of  the  translators,  allege,  that  to  be  curious  therein,  and 
over-descanting  with  wit,  had  not  become  the  plain  song  and  simplicity  of  an  holy  style.  But  these 
must  know,  there  is  great  difl'orence  between  painting  a  face,  and  nor  washing  it.  Many  since  have 
£ar  refined  these  translations,  but  yet  their  labours  therein  never  generally  received  in  the  church; 
principally  because  un-book-learned  people  have  conned  by  hean,  many  psalms  of  the  old  transla- 
tion, which  would  be  wholly  disinheriled  of  their  patrimony,  if  a  new  edition  were  set  forth,  llow- 
e.er,  it  is  desired  and  expected  by  m'jUerate  men.  that  though  the  fabric  stand  unremoved  for  the 
iiain,  yet  some  bad  contrivance  therein  may  be  mended,  and  the  bald  rhymes  in  some  places  get  a 
oew  nap,  which  would  not  much  discoiiipose  the  memory  of  the  people." — Fulhr^s  Church  History, 
Sent.  XVl.  book  vii.  p.  40ti. 

Ja  a  letter  of  Jewell's,  written  in  1560,  he  says,  "  that  achange  appeared  now  more  visible  among 
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Ihe  people.  Nothing  promoted  it  more  than  «ho  iiiTiting  (be  p«opl«  to  linif  ptalmt.  Th«t  wm  be- 
gun in  one  church  in  London,  and  did  C|uickl>'  spread  iiwlf,  ma  unly  (hiouf^h  thr  rliy,  but  in  lh« 
nei^'hbduritig  places.  .Sometimes  at  I'aul's  Cross  there  will  he  six  thMu>.iml  jx-oplc  tinging  toge- 
ther.    This  was  very  p^rievous  to  the  Pa|>ists." — Humct'i  Ri/onnnlion,  \mr\  iii.  p.  x<0. 

"There  are  two  things,"  says  Wesley,  "in  all  nioilern  pieces  of  niu«ic,  ubirh  I  couhl  oerrr  re- 
concile to  common  sense.  One  is,  singing-  the  same  words  ten  times  nvcr;  the  other,  «m -nr  .i.nVr- 
ent  words  by  different  persons,  at  one  and  the  same  time;  and  tliit  in  the  nio?t  solrmn  c<j 

Goti,  whether  by  way  of  prayer  or  of  thanksgiving.  Tiiiscan  never  be  defended  by  »ll  n  ..m 

in  Kurope,  till  reason  is  quite  out  of  dixteV—Joumal,  xiii.  p.  iii. 

And  again,  officiating  in  tlie  church  of  Neath,  he  says;  "  1  was  greatly  di'.pnstcil  at  the  moniwr  oC 
singing.  First,  Twelve  or  fourteen  |>ersons  kept  it  to  themselves,  and  quite  shut  out  the  fon(frrir»- 
tion.  Secondly,  These  repeated  the  same  words,  contrary  to  all  sense  and  rea»>ii,  \ix,  pi(;hi,  or  ten 
times  over.  Thirdly,  According  to  the  shocking  cusloni  of  imxlern  music,  diirpnnt  )>rrwin<  sun^ 
different  words  at  one  and  the  same  moment — an  intolerable  insult  on  coaimon  icusc,  kixl  utterly 
incompatible  w ith  any  devotion." — Journal,  xv.  p.  '2i. 

"  From  the  first  and  apostolical  age,  singing  was  always  a  part  of  divine  service.  In  whirh  the 
whole  body  of  the  church  joined  together;  which  is  a  thing  so  evidi-nt,  ihatlhoiigh  Cnbjmtiinu  Or. 
Dies  it,  and  in  liLs  spite  to  the  reformed  churches,  where  ii  is  generally  practiv  il,  calls  it  only  a  pro- 
testant  whim ;  yet  Cardinal  Bona  has  more  than  once  not  only  eoniV'Ofd,  but  solidly  provi-d  il  lo 
have  been  the  primitive  practice.  The  decay  of  this  first  brought  the  order  of  putlmiHit  or  «incer» 
into  the  church.  For  when  it  was  found  by  experience,  that  ihe  iirgligrnn-and  nnskilfulne»jol  th* 
people,  rendered  them  unfit  to  perform  this  service,  without  s<iiiie  more  cnrioii'  and  »killul  lo  guid<> 
and  assist  them,  then  a  peculiar  order  of  men  were  appointed  and  set  over  this  business,  with  a  de- 
sign to  retrieve  and  improve  the  ancient  psalmody,  and  nut  to  abolish  or  destroy  il." — UinifkaM, 
b.  iii.  c.  7.  §  2. 

Whitefield  was  censured  once  for  ha\ing  some  of  his  hymns  set  to  profane  music, and  he  ifwiU  to 
have  replied,  "  Would  you  Imve  the  devil  keep  all  the  good  tunes  to  himself." 

NOTE  XIX.    rage  102. 

Service  of  the  Mtthudiitt.  * 

Mr.  Weiiley  prided  himself  upon  the  decency  of  worship  in  his  chap«>ls.  He  says:  "Thrlonirerl 
am  absent  from  London,  and  the  more  1  attend  the  service  of  the  chiircli  in  other  places,  the  niorc  I 
am  convinced  of  the  unspeakable  advanta^'e  which  the  people  called  .MelhiMlisl>  enjoy.  I  mean, 
even  with  regard  to  public  worship,  |)articularly  on  the  Lord's  Day.  The  church  »  here  Ihry  aut-m- 
ble  is  not  gay  or  splendid;  which  might  be  an  hindrance  on  the  one  hand  :  nor  sordid  or  <:irlT, 
which  might  give  distaste  on  the  other;  but  plain  as  u ell  as  clean.  1  he  (arsons  >> ho  a^-rirbic 
there  are  not  a  gay,  giddy  crowd,  who  come  chiedy  lo  see  and  be  seen  ;  nor  a  company  of  •'  "hIIj, 
formal,  outside  Christians,  whose  religion  lies  in  a  dull  round  of  duties ;  but  a  people,  most  ol  whom 
know,  and  the  rest  earnestly  seek  to  worship  ood  in  spirit  and  in  Irulh.  Accordingly,  they  do  not 
spend  their  time  there  in  bowing  and  curtseying,  or  in  staling  about  them  :  but  in  looking  upward 
and  looking  inward,  in  hearkening  to  Ihe  voice  of  (iod,  and  pouring  onl  iheir  hearts  bel.ire  hiin. 

"It  is  also  no  small  advantage  that  the  )>er.«on  who  reads  prayers,  (though  not  nluays  the  same.) 
yet  is  always  one,  who  may  be  supposed  to  sper.k  from  his  heart;  one  whose  life  is  no  reproach  ta 
his  profession  ;  and  one  who  performs  that  solemn  part  of  divine  service,  not  in  a  careless,  hurrv  iiig, 
slovenly  manner,  but  seriously  and  slowly,  as  becomes  him  who  is  transacting  so  high  an  affair  be- 
tween God  and  man. 

"  Nor  are  their  solemn  addresses  to  God  interrupted  either  by  the  formal  drawl  of  a  pari«h  clerk, 
the  screaming  of  Ikjvs,  who  bawl  out  what  they  neither  feel  nor  under';l,Tnd,  or  the  unre.i-oiMlile 
and  unmeaning  impertinence  of  a  voluntary  on  Ihe  organ.  When  it  is  seasonable  lo  sin;;  praise  lo 
God,  they  do  it  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  understanding  also  :  not  in  Ihe  miserable,  scaiidahius, 
doggerel  of  Hopkins  and  Sternhold,  but  in  psalms  and  hymns  whicb  are  b<ith  sense  and  poeii  y  ;  «ucb 
as  would  sooner  provoke  a  critic  to  turn  Christian,  than  a  Christian  to  turn  critic.  What  the)  «io(f 
is  therefore  a  proper  continuation  of  the  spiritual  and  reasonable  service;  being  wiccted  for  lUat 
end,  (not  by  a  poor  hum-drum  wretch,  who  can  scarce  read  what  he  drones  out  with  such  an  air  v4' 
importance,  but,)  by  one  who  knows  what  he  is  about,  and  how  to  connect  the  preceding  »ilh  tte 
following  part  of  the  service:  nor  does  he  take  just  '  twostavos,'  but  more  or  leis,  a«  m.\v  t>e  t  'aite 
the  soul  to  God,  especially  when  sung  in  well-composed  and  well-ada|iteil  tune<;  not  by  a  handfiri 
of  wild  una  wakened  striplings,  but  by  a  whole  serious  congregation;  and  then  not  lolling  at  ea«e,  or  in 
the  indecent  posture  of  sitting,  drawling  out  one  word  after  auother,  but  all  standing  before  Uotl, 
and  praising  him  lustily,  and  with  a  good  courage." 

NOTE  XX.     Page  108. 

Strong fcelinqa  expres:e<l  uith  Uviti/. 

Fuller  relates  a  remarkable  example  of  this; — "  When  worthy  master  Samuel  ITem,  famous  for 
his  living,  preaching,  and  writing,  lay  on  his  death  bed,  (rich  only  in  goodness  and  cbildrrn,;  bis 
wife  made  much  womanish  lamenlation  what  should  hereafter  become  of  her  little  one«.  •  I'earo, 
sweetheart,'  said  he;  '  that  God  who  feedeth  the  ravens  will  not  starve  the  Herns. '  .\  ^prrcb.  rtTi- 
surcd  as  light  by  some,  observed  by  others  as  prophetical,  as  indeed  it  came  to  pais  ll»at  they  were 
well  disposed  of." — Fuller'n  Good  Thoughts. 

NOTE  XXr.    PagcIIG. 
Methodism  in  ScoOntuL 

The  Methodists  thus  explain  the  cause  of  their  failure  in  that  couniry  — '•  Thri  r       ■  ■  -r 

wide  difference  between  the  people  of  Scotland,  and  the  inhTbibinlsof  EngUml.      i  le, 

from  their  earliest  years,  been  accustomed  lo  hear  the  leading  troths  of  the  ir     ,•   .  i:h 

Calvinism,  constantly  preached,  so  that  the  truths  are  Iwconie  quite  familutr  to  iheni ;  bin,  in  ge"*- 
r.il,  they  know  little  or  nothing  of  Christian  experience;  aii<l  genuine  religion,  or  ihe  l\>-  noi  -  -tr 
of  godliness,  is  in  a  very  low  state  in  that  country.     I  aiii  fully  satisfied  that  it  nt^uirr.  '>er 

degree  of  the  Divine  influence,  generally  sjieaking,  to  awaken  a  Scotchman  out  ol  the  •  f 

sin,  man  an  Kngllshman.     So  greatly  are  they  bigoted  to  their  o«n  opinion'    .u.  ..  .,  d 

government,  and  way  of  worship,  that  it  does  not  appear  probable,  thai  our  ,  'f 

much  use  to  that  people:  and,  in  my  opinion,  exre|>t  those  who  arc  sent  i  •  t>' 

own  ministers  in  heart-searching,  experimental  preaching,  closely  applying  tlie  Irulh  t»  '-t-f  <vo* 
sciences  of  tlie  hearers,  they  may  as  well  never  i;o  tbithcr.'' — Poiuim. 
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NOTE  XXII.    Page  117. 
Effects  of  the  Reformation  upon  Ireland. 

"Ireland,  and  especiallie  tUe  ruder  part,  is  not  stored  with  such  learned  men  as  Germanio  is.  Il 
they  had  sound  preachers  and  sincere  livers,  that  by  the  imbalmiiig-  of  their  carian  soules  with  the 
sweet  and  sacred  ilrnvers  of  holie  writ,  would  instruct  them  in  the  feare  of  God,  in  obeieng  their 
princes,  in  observing  the  lawes,  in  underpropping  in  ech  man  bis  vocation,  the  %veale  publike;  I 
doubt  not  but  within  two  or  three  ages,  M.  Criiabolus  his  heires  should  heare  so  |;ood  a  report  run 
of  the  reformation  of  Ireland,  as  it  would  be  reckoned  as  civill  as  the  best  part  ot  tiermanie.  Let 
the  soile  be  a?^  fertile  and  betle  as  anie  would  wish,  yet  if  the  hn  mdman  will  not  manure  it,  some- 
time plow  and  eare  it,  sometime  harrow  it,  sometime  till  it,  sometime  maile  it,  sometime  delve  it, 
Eometiroe  dig  it,  and  sow  it  with  good  and  sound  come,  it  will  bring  foorth  weeds,  bind-corne, 
cockle,  darnell,  brambles,  briers,  and  sundrie  wild  shoots.  So  it  faj-eth  with  the  rude  inhabitants  of 
Ireland^  they  lacke  univei-sities;  they  want  instructors;  they  are  d-estitute  of  teachers;  they  are 
with  )ut  preachers ;  they  are  devoid  of  all  such  necessaries  as  apjierteine  to  the  training  up  of  youth  -. 
snd,  notwithstanding  all  these  wants,  if  anie  would  be  so  frowardlie  set  as  to  require  them  to  use 
such  civilitie.  as  other  regions,  that  are  sudicientlie  furnished  with  the  like  helps,  he  might  be  ac- 
counted as  unreasonable  as  he  that  would  force  a  creeple  that  lacketh  both  his  legs,  to  run,  or  one 
to  pipe  or  whistle  a  galiard  that  wanteth  his  upper  lip." — Stanihwst,  in  Holimhtdh  Chronicles, 
vol.  vi.  p.  14. 

The  ecclesiastical  state  of  Ireland  in  1576,  is  thus  described  by  John  Vowell  alius  Hooker,  the 
Chronicler: — "The  temples  all  ruined,  the  parish  churches,  for  the  most  part,  without  curates  and 
pastors,  no  service  said,  no  God  honoured,  nor  Christ  preached,  nor  sacraments  ministered  :  many 
were  born  which  never  were  christened ;  the  patrimony  of  the  church  wasted,  and  the  lands  em- 
bezzled. A  lamentable  case,  for  a  more  deformed  and  "a  more  overthrown  Church  there  could  not 
be  amons^  Chrislia]>3." — H'llinshcd's  Chronicles,  vol.  vL  p.  SS2. 

'•  The  kernes,  or  natural  w  ild  Irish,  (and  matiy  of  the  better  sort  of  the  nation  also,)  either  adhere 
unto  the  Pope,  or  their  own  superstitious  fancies,  as  in  former  times.  And,  to  say  truth,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  should,  there  being  no  care  taken  to  instruct  them  in  the  Protestant  religion, 
either  by  translating  the  Bible,  or  the  English  Liturgy,  into  their  own  language,  as  was  done  ia 
Wales;  but  forcing  them  to  come  to  church  to  the"  English  service,  which  the  people  under- 
stand no  more  than  they  do  the  mass.  By  means  whereof,  the  Irish  are  not  only  kept  in  continuai 
ignorance,  as  to  the  doctrine  and  devotions  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  others  of  the  Protestant 
rhurcbes.  but  those  of  Rome  are  furnished  with  an  excellent  argiraeDt  for  having  the  service  of  the 
church  ill  a  language  which  the  common  hearers  do  not  understand.  And,  therefore,  I  do  heartily 
rommend  it  to  the  care  of  the  State  (when  these  distempers  are  composed)  to  provide  that  they  may 
have  the  Bible,  and  all  other  public  means  of  Christian  instruction,  in  their  natural  tongue."— Hey- 
iiin's  Cosmo^ruphy,  p.  311. 

I  transcribe  from  the  "Letters  of  Yorick,"  (Dublin,  1817,)  this  "description  of  a  pansh  in  the 
•county  of  Wateriord :"— " Eilbary  is  a  lay  impropriation.  Mr.  Fox,  of  Braraham  Hall,  Yorkshire, 
the  piitron  and  proprietor,  maintains  no  curate,  nor  anv  other  service  than  that  of  the  occasional  du- 
ties, for  which  he  allows  31.  iGs.  3cL  per  annum.  The  knds  are  set  tithe-free.  There  is  but  one  Pro- 
testant family  in  the  palish,  Mr.  Carew's  of  Balliiiamoua.  The  church  is  in  ruins,  but  is  accommo- 
dated with  a  churchyard." 

NOTE  XXIII.    Page  191. 

Wesley's  political  conduct. 

In  a  letter  written  in  1732,  Mr.  Wesley  says  "  Two  or  three  years  ago,  when  the  kingdom  was  in 
imminent  danger,  1  made  an  offer  to  the  government  of  raising  some  men.  The  Secretary  ot  War,  by 
the  King's  order,  wrote  me  word  'that  il  was  not  necessary  :  bulif  it  ever  should  be  necessary.  His  Ma- 
jesty wouW  let  me  know.'  I  never  renewed  the  ofler,  and  never  intended  it.  But  Captain  Webb, 
without  mv  know  ins:  any  thing  of  the  matter,  went  to  Colonel  B.  the  new  Secretary  of  War,  and 
renewed  that  oiler.  "The' Colonel  (I  verily  believe  to  avoid  his  importunity)  asked  him  '  how  many 
wen  he  could  raise  ?'    But  the  Colonel  isout  of  place ;  so  the  thing  is  at  an  end." 

NOTE  XXIV,     Pag.e  137. 
Tf^eshy''s  Separation  from  his  If^ife. 

The  separation  tiPtween  3Ir.  and  Mrs.  Wesley  is  represented  by  all  his  biographers, as  final.  Ye 
in  his  journal  for  the  ensuing  year,  1772,  she  is  mentioned  as  travelling  with  him  :  "  Tuesday,  June 
SO.  Callins^  at  a  little  inn  on  the  moors,  I  spoke  a  few  words  to  an  old  man  there,  as  my  wife  did 
to  the  woman  of  the  house.  They  both  appeared  to  be  deeply  affected.  Perhaps  Piovidence  sent 
us  to  this  house  for  the  sake  of  those  iwo  poor  souls." 

NOTE  XXV.    Page  163. 
Trevecta. 

The  following  curious  account  of  a  society  instituted  partly  in  imitation  of  Lady  Huntingdon's 
College,  is  taken  from  the  preface  !o  a  tract  entitled  "The  Pre-exitlence  of  Souls,  and  Universal 
Restitution,  considered  as  Scriptuje  Doctrines.  Extracted  from  the  JMinutesand  Correspondence  ot 
liurnbam  Societv."  Taunton,  179E.  Tlie  editor  was  a  singular  person,  whose  name  was  Locke. 
Mr.  Wesley  used  to  preach  in  the  Society's  room  in  the  course  of  his  travelling;  and  Mr.  Fletcher, 
John  Henderson,  Sir  Hichard  Hill,  and  the  Rev.  Sir  George  Stonhouse,  were  among  the  corres- 
poni'ing  members. 

••  The  sm.-U  college,  or  rather  iai-ge  school,  established  at  Treveccn,  in  AVales,  for  the  maintenance 
snd  education  of  pious  young  men,  of  different  religious  'suntiments,  suggested  the  idea  ot  consti- 
latiuir  a  religious  societv  at  Burnkum.  in  the  county  of  Scmtrset,  upon  k  similar  plan,  with  regard 
!()  the  difference  of  opinion.  It  was  intended  to  insure  to  its  members,  not  only  all  the  advantages 
fiijoved  by  common  benelit-clubs,  from  their  weekly  contributions,  but  to  raise  a  fund  sufficient  to 
*>nable  these  who  attended  the  monthlv  meetiugs  to  enjoy  al!  the  pleasures  of  one  of  Addison's  So- 
rliil  Convi-L-iat  Societies,  sutjject,  however,  to  a  heavy  fine  for  drinking  to  excess,  because  the  enler- 
JaiBmeni  was  to  be  conducted  upon  the  principles  of  a  primitive  Xor(;-J':ca5<,  which  was  to  enjoy  all 
things  in  common. 

*  Latly  fhinlingdon,  tkefoumhr,  leaned  to  the  Supralapsarians  ;  the  Rev.  Walter  Shirley,  the  presi- 
dent, to  the  Suh/uvsarians  :  the  R-v.  John  Ftttchtr,  the  superintendent  master,  d fended  the  Anninian 
fenas  ejJ ohn  H'esUj; :  arnl  John  Hendersmi,  teacher  of  tlie  higher  claisice.wai  a  Univcrsalist,  after 
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"As  the  first  or  chief  business  of  thU  sofirty  was  to  sliKly  (it. ■'         '  ,,^ 

debate  on  the  ditlVrence  of  ii'lii'loiis  opinions,  in  limilierlv  I'.n.  , ,_ 

was  to  be  imrodured,  and,  of  course,  rumliiliitfs,  of  nn\  'ri-liu'i"  ii,. 

beisof  this  philosoiiliical  society.     Ilnl  in  (inlcr  that  |•^lir^i(ul^.■....l.  ,,", 

check  upon  the  {.'eneial  ^'ood  Irumoui'  of  the  members,  all  iicrsoiKil   i  :  o, 

sour  expressions,  haish  severe  sperclics,  with  ev.-ry  otlur  luiproiirii  t\  m  ,^ 

look,  or  gesture,  contrary  to  patience,  meekness,  ni'iil  hnniibly,  w.-n-  yti:  ,  ,^|. 

ties;  and  for  non-compliance,  Iheih'linciuents'  were  eilher  to  lie  sent  t»  (... 

"The  resolution  entered  into  of  livini:  in  brotherly  I  've,  in  the  unme  innmi.  r  ,, 

gels  would  live,  were  they  to  sojourn  with  men,  an(i  the  liberal  nnd  mlii.ii.d  i  .,, 

society  was  founded,  gathered  lo  it  upwards  of  tivc  liunilreil  niemliers',  ii|hmi  \.  i,,  !■  a  ttMi^mon 
was  made,  that  no  speaker  shoulil  harangue  niore  than  five  ndnule*  at  oni- urn.-.  ..i|.|«  ..,  t- ^ny 
other  member  arose  to  speak.  Hence  an>se  the  in-cessily  for  ilivpulanl!!  to  conrhulr  ihi  ir  ilrlMtM  In 
writing,  with  references  to  ntilhors,  who  had  wrilien  npini  the  Hubjrcl,  in  order  fur  il,r  torifty  k> 
deliver  their  opinions  upon  the  ciuestion  under  consideration. 

"These  debates,  papers,  and  references  to  books,  di-chueil  to  the  mendM-n  (ns  t!«-ir  riin<!«  be- 
came more  and  more  enlightened)  a  variety  of  indirect  mails  nnd  liy|>nih«,  in  the  rxplonr^  o< 
which  they  lost  themselves ;  for,  how  ever  fnndy  they  were  nnilcd  in  arts  of  brolherlv  nii'fnrii.iiy  In 
the  service  of  one  common  Lord,  they  gradually  relurned  lo  their  idd  ru«ti>ni« — seme  tn  i|jr  wor- 
ship of  their  yamily  gods — a  few  to  the  service  of  their  own  nods — olheis  \m\i\  ulicdiencc  lo  an  ««- 
knuzi'n  a-oii — but  most  neglected  the  service  of  ivcii/  g-oj. 

"This  will  account  for  the  gradual  desertion  of  members,  nnd  the  apparent  ncce^jity  of  prrnitl- 
ting  this  once  famous  society  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  benefil-club,  which  is  now  kept  logrlhrr  by 
a  freehold  estate  (of  twenty  pounds  |H;r  annum  neal)  purchased  by  the  rrrsideni,  from  the  (urplus 
contributions  of  members." 

"  Vou  formed  a  scheme,"  says  Toplady  to  "Mr.  Wesley,  "  of  collecting  n<  n);iny  perfect  one*  ii<  you 
oould  to  live  under  one  roof.  A  number  of  these  flowers  were  arconlingly  transplanted,  from  tome 
of  your  nursery  beds,  to  the  hot-house.  And  an  hot-house  it  soon  proved.  Kor,  would  wc  N-lirvc 
U!  the  sinless  people  quarrelled  in  a  short  time,  at  so  violent  a  rale,  that  you  found  yuuricif  forc«l 
to  disband  the  wliole  regiment." — Toplndy's  Wori.i,  vol.  v.  p.  312. 

Does  this  allude  to  the  Burnhain  Society  .' 

N0T1£  XXVI.    Page  16^. 
/('Airr/ie/rf. 

The  device  upon  WhitefieWs  seal  was  a  winged  heart  soaring  above  the  grol>e.  anH  the  motto 
Astra  pttamus.  The  seal  ajipears  to  have  been  circular,  and  coarsely  cut.  A  broken  inipreoino  i« 
upon  an  original  letter  of  his  in  my  possession,  for  w  bich  I  am  obliged  to  Mr  Laing,  the  Inivkwllrr, 
of  Kdinliurgh. 

Mr.  William  M.LSon  writes  from  Newbunport,  near  Boston,  to  the  (iospel  Magmine,  and  rentra- 
iicts  "an  account  which  was  prevalent  in  London  a  few  years  past  nnd  a>i«rrled  with  direrl^oui- 
tivity  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine ;"  namely,  •'  that  the  body  of  the  late  Kev  Mr.  (ieorge  Wbilelif'lil, 
buried  in  this  port,  was  entire  and  uncorrupted.  1  roni  whence  such  a  falsehood  coiihl  b«»c  ariicD, 
it  is  impossible  to  decide.  About  five  years  past,  (he  writes  in  ISO!,)  a  few  frleni'.s  were  vK-rniitlcd 
to  open  the  tomb  wherein  the  remains  of  tluil  preci(Mis  servant  of  fhri't  were  intcn  .  t  '■■  ;  nic 
difficulty  ii  opening  the  coffin,  we  found  the  flesh  toi.dly  contnnied.     The  gown,  cii«>  uid, 

with  \\  hich  he  was  buried,  were  almost  the  same  as  if  just  put  into  the  cothn.     I  ni<  -  j^flr- 

ticular  as  a  caution  to  editors,  especially  of  a  religious  work,  10  avoid  the  inarvellous,  pdriicularly 
when  there  is  no  foundation  for  their  as^erlions." 

The  report,  though  it  was  as  readily  accredited  by  many  persons  as  the  invent!  .-1'% 

body  would  be  in  a  Catholic  country,  seems   not  to  have  originale<l  in  any  intei  >c 

Some  person  writing  from  America,  says,  "  One  of  the  preachers  told  ine,  the  IkhI.<  .  I .. .  ..  Mine- 
field was  not  yet  putrified.  Hut  several  other  corj  ses  arc  just  in  the  saaic  stale  at  Nrwburrporl, 
owing  to  vast  quantities  of  nitre  with  which  the  earth  there  abounds." 

Whilefield  is  said  to  have  preached  eighteen  thousand  sermons  during  the  Ihirty-four  Tc»r«  of 
his  ministry.  The  calculation  was  made  from  a  memoi-andum-book  in  which  he  notrd  down  the 
times  and  places  of  his  preaching.     This  wcmld  be  something  more  than  (• 

Wesley  K^lls  us  himself  (Journal,  xiii.  p.  121.)  that  he  preached  aliont  e:  in  a 

year.     In  tiltj'-lhree  years,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  his  return  from  .Ai   ■  unt 

to  forty-two  thousand  four  hundred.  But  it  must  lie  remembered  Ihnl  even  the  AHndrru  in  ika 
sum  were  not  written  discourses. 

Collier  says,  that  Dr.  Litchlield,  Rector  of  All  Saints,  Thames-street,  London,  who  died  in  11-4", 
left  three  thousand  and  eighty-three  sermons  in  his  own  hand. — £.'cr/.  Iliit.  vol  ii.  p.  13". 

NOTE  XXVII.     Page  1G3. 
Conference  zcilh  the  CutviniiU. 

"  I  was  at  Bristol,"  says  Mr.  Badcock,  "  w  hen  the  Hon.  Mr.  Shirley,  by  the  order  of  my  Ijidy  Waf- 
tingdon,  called  him  (.Mr.  Wesley)  to  a  public  account  lor  certnin  ejpresiions  which  h»  hail  uurr*4 
in  some  charge  to  his  clergy,  which  savoured  loo  much  of  th>;  Popish  do.  irine     '     '  oil 

works.     Various  speculations  were  formed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  .>lr.  W<-  ih« 

charge.     Few  conjectured  right;  hiil  all  seemed  to  agree  in  one  thinir,  "I'l  '!  '  '• 

some  how  or  other,  baffle  his  antagonist :  and  baffle  him  he  did  : »«  .Mr  .-- 
ed  in  a  very  lamentable  pamphlet,  w  hich  he  published  on  this  reiloiibieil  . 

•f  the  dispute,  I  heard  a  celebrated  preacher,  who  was  one  of  Whitehi  lu  .  -utc  <..  i .,  nin  .i  h,» 
suspicion  of  the  event;  for,  says  he,  "  I  know  him  of  old:  he  is  an  eel ;  take  bini  where  you  wiil,  be 
will  slip  through  your  fingers."— iVicAo/s'j  Anecdotes,  vol.  v.  p  22-t. 

NOTE  XXVIII.    rage  169. 
Berridge  of  Erertoiu 

This  person  (who  was  of  Clare  Hall)  called  himself  n  riding  pwtUr,  l*e,i.<p  h»  wed  lo  my.  hit 

masteremployedhimtoservenearfortyshopsintherouniry,  l)<-s,.lp,  hi.  i  .  

If  the  I'oems  in  the  Gospel  Magazine,  with  the  signature  ot  Old  K>  s  ;..  I  ■»p|w«» 

thera  to  be,  the  following  s! mderous  =atirc  upon  i)U.  Wesley  must  be  MCi  ..^  v.  .  >  -uu  i  t»r  l(  r 
evidently  from  the  san.e  hiuil : — 
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The  Serpent  and  the  Fox ;  or,  an  tnttrciew  betv.-een  old  Nick  and  old  JoKit. 

There's  a  fox  nlio  resideth  lisrd  by, 
The  raosi  pejiert.  and  hjly  and  sly, 
That  e'er  turn'd  a  coat,  or  could  pilfer  and  lie. 
As  this  reverend  Reynard  one  da}', 
Sat  thinkinij  what  gnme  next  to  play, 
Old  Nick  came  a  seas'nalde  visit  to  pay. 

0,  your  servant,  my  friend,  quoth  the  priest,. 
Though  you  carry  the  marl;  of  the  beast, 
1  never  shook  paws  with  a  welcomer  guest. 
Many  thanks,  holy  man,  cried  the  fiend, 
'Twas  because  you're  my  very  good  friend, 
That  I  dropt  in  with  you  a  few  moments  to  spenfl. 
JOHN. 
Your  kindness  requited  shall  be; 
There's  the  Calvinist-3Iethodist<s  see, 
Who're  eternally  troublous  to  you  and  to  me. 
Now  I'll  stir  up  the  hounds  of  the  whore 
Thai's  call'd  scarltt,  to  worry  them  sore. 
And  then  roast  'em  in  Smithfield,  like  Bonner  of  yore.- 
NICK. 
O,  a  meal  of  the  Calvinist  brood 
Will  do  my  old  sto  aach  more  good. 
Than  a  sheep  to  a  wolf  that  is  starving  for  food. 
JOHN. 
When  America's  conquer'd,  you  know, 
("Till  then  we  must  leave  them  to  crow,) 
I'll  work  up  our  rulers  to  strike  an  home-blow. 
NICK. 
An  excellent  plan,  could  you  do  it ; 
But  if  all  iheinfernals  too  knew  it. 
They'd  be  puzzled,  like  me,  to  tell  how  you'll  go  through  ^t. 
JOHN. 
When  they  speak  against  vice  in  the  Great, 
I'll  cry  out,  that  they  aim  at  the  Stale. 
And  the  Ministry,  King,  and  the  Parliament  hate. 
Thus  I'll  stiil  act  the  part  of  a  liar, 
Persecution's  blest  spirit  inspire. 
And  then  "  Cahnly  Address"  'em  with  faggots  and  f  re. 
NICK. 
Ay,  that's  the  right  way  I  know  well ; 
But  how  lies  with  perfection  can  dwell, 
Is  a  riddle,  dear  John,  that  would  puzzle  all  hefi. 
JOHN. 
Pish  .'  you  talk  like  a  doaling  old  elf; 
Can't  you  see  how  it  brings  in  the  pelf; 
And  all  things  are  lawful  that  serve  a  man's  self. 
As  serpents,  we  ought  to  be  wise, 
Is  not  self-preservation  a  prize  .' 
For  this  did  not  Abram  the  righteous  tell  lies  * 
NICK. 
I  perceive  you  are  subtle,  tho'  small: 
You  have  reason,  and  scripture,  and  all. 
So  stilted,  you  never  can  finally  fall. 
JOHN.' 
From  the  drift  of  your  latter  reflection, 
I  fear  you  maintain  some  connexion 
With  the  crocodile  crew  that  believe  in  Electioii. 
NICK. 
By  my  troth,  I  abhor  the  whole  troop; 
With  those  heroes  I  never  could  cope : 
I  should  chuckle  to  see  'em  all  swing  in  a  rope 
JOHN. 
Ah,  could  we  but  set  the  land  free 
From  those  bawlers  about  the  Decree, 
Who're  such  torments  to  you,  to  my  brother,  and  tue . 
As  for  Whittfitid,  I  know  it  right  well. 
He  has  sent  down  his  thousands  to  hell ; 
And,  for  aught  that  I  know,  he's  gone  with  'em  to  dwelf 
NICK. 
T  .grant,  my  friend  John,  for  'tis  true, 
That  he  was  not  so ^er/irt  as  you; 
Tet  (confound  him  I)  I  lost  him  for  all  I  could  do. 
JOHN. 
Take  comfort !  he's  not  gone  to  glory ; 
Or,  at  most,  not  above  \hejirst  story  : 
For  none  hut  the  perfect  escape  purgatory. 
At  best,  he's  in  limbo,  I'm  sure. 
And  must  still  a  long  purging  endure, 
Ere,  like  me,  he's  made  sinless,  quite  holy,  and  piaie. 
NICK. 
Such  purging  my  Johnny  needs  none; 
By  your  own  mighty  works  it  is  done, 
Aad  the  kingdom  of  glory  your  Tnerit  has  wrt'rt 
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Thu'i  wmpt  ill  ronr  sflf-riirhlrou*  nlml, 
Anil  scir-i;iisi-(l  when  yi.ii  ilnow  oil"  ilii*  rlfnl, 
You  shall  inniiiit,  antl  ilriiwiml  Mnir  own  scat  liWrn  f;nil. 
Voii  shall  not  in  [laiairKf  wiiii, 
riiit  clinil)  (hcr/iiV'f  iliirv  with  5tnle ; 
VV'hili.'  your  H'hiujUlils  mui' H'.lts  nrr  liirn'd  hark  from  the  paK;- 
Old  John  nnvcnlriiunt  tli.ii  hcjniM;  ' 

So  Nick  UiriiM  hini^irll"  riiniul,  iiml  he  niiocrM, 
And  Ihcii  shrun;j'j  „p  i,i,  shoul(kr<,  and  slrait  dinapiicaml. 
Tln>  priost,  Willi  a  simpeiini;  fare, 
Shook  his  hair-lnclis,  and  paiisM  for  a  <|inrr; 
Then  sat  down  to  forge  lies  with  his  usual  {;i'iiiiacc. 

jiiucullator. 
NOTE  XXIX    Page  169. 
Ca/v«7ii>ni, 
''Some  pestilent  and  abominable  heretics  there  be,"  snvfi  the  Calholir  Bishop  Wmlwin,  '•  thai,  for 
excusing-  of  themselves,  do  accuse  Almi-ihty  <i()d,«nd  impute  their  niischievnn*  deert^  in  (,,>)'« 
predestination  ;  and  would  persuade  that  Cioil,  w  lio  is  the  founlaiii  of  all  ciMnlnes*.  were  tl.r  K.nhiir 
of  all  mischief;  not  only  sutFiTing  iiiei)  to  do  evil  by  their  own  wilts,  but  aUi  eiifmrinf.'  ilieir  willn 
to  the  same  evil,  and  workin-;  the  same  evil  in  iheni.     I   will  not  now  spend  thi-  little  timi  Cfor  it 
was  near  the  end  of  his  sermon)  in  eonfiiling  (heir  pestilent  and  de\ilish  savin^'-s,/»r  it  it  hill-rla 
abhor  them  than  to  ronfiUt  them." — fjtisomr  mi//  Cathnh/h  I)r„!n/iH.  p.  12  I.  '  Ia'iH. 

Dr.  Beaumont  has  two  good  stanzas  upon  this  siiliject  in  his  ['syrhe,  which  it  one  of  the  nio»l  ri' 
traordinai'v  poems  iu  this  or  in  any  other  ianguage.  " 

0  no!  may  those  black  mouths  for  ever  be 

Danin'd  up  with  silence  and  with  shame,  wliicJi  dare 

Father  the  foulest,  deepest  tyranny 
On  Love's  great  (ioil ;  and  needs  will  make  it  clear 

From  his  own  wonl  1  thus  rcnilerin-j  hiiii  at  once 

Uotli  Cruelty's  and  Contradiction's  I'lincc. 

A  prince  wliose  mocUing-  law  forbids,  w  hat  yet 

Is  his  eternally-revn'.M-d  will, 
AVhowoosand  tantalizes  soul*  to  iret 

Up  into  heaven,  yet  destiiu's  them  to  hell ; 
Who  calls  thorn  forth  whom  he  keeps  locked  in  ; 
Who  damns  the  sinner,  yet  ordains  the  sio. 

Canto  10.  91.71,72. 
In  the  Arminian  Magazine,  Wesley  has  published  the  KTamination  of  Tilenus  before  the  Tri>:r«. 
in  order  to  his  intended  settlement  in  the  otiice  nf  a  piiblic  preacher  in  the  Cnninionwcdllh  ot 
liutopia;  nrilten  by  one  who  was  present  at  the  Synod  o1  Don.  The  names  of  the  Triei «  me  «erT 
much  in  John  liunyan's  style.  Tiioy  are  — Dr.  .Absolnie.  Chnirniao.  Mi.  ralnlitv.  .Mi.  I'r.'i'leriiiiin. 
JMr.  Fry-babe,Dr.  ijanin-nian.  Air.  Narrow  (iiace.  ;\Ir.  ITiicns.  tir.  iiHiefertihIe,  Dr.  ConCdrncr,  Ur. 
Uubious,Mr.  Meanwell.  Mr.  Siiiiulans,  Mr. Take-o'Tnisl,  Mr.  KnoH-liiile,  anil  .Mr.  ln,|M'iiiiieiii. 

If  the  Abbe  Duvornel  may  be  trusted,  (a  «  liter  alike  liable  lo  smpirion  for  hi*  ifnornrre  and  hit 
immorality,)  Jansenius  formally  asserts  in  his  ,/innrjtiiiii.t,  that  (here  are  rertaiii  ci>mn"an<ln'rm« 
which  it  is  impossible  to  obey,  and  that  Christ  did  not  die  for  all.  lie  refers  lo  the  i'aris  rditiun. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  138.  Itio. 

NOTE  XXX.     ra?e  173. 
Flttchtr^s  i/ittitriitions  of  V,(U\inirm. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  still  upon  your  travels,  ^ou  come  to  the  bonlers  nf  a  great  empirr.  and  the 
first  thing  that  strikes  you,  is  a  man  in  an  easy  carriage  going  with  foUlid  arm»  to  lake  pt>«.r««ion 
of  an  immense  estate,  freely  given  him  by  tiie  king  of  the  ceiinlry.  .•^^  he  flics  almi.".  von  imi 
make  out  the  motto  of  the  royal 'liariot  in  wliicli  he  do7.es, — '  l"re..'  I'    wanl.'     .s   .  '  .1 

five  of  the  king's  carts,  containing  twenty  wretches  loaded  with  irnns;  ami  the  \  1 1 

is,  'Free  I'unishnient.'     You  inijuire  into  the  meaning  of  this  extiaordinnry  pr  iir 

sherifl"  attending  the  execution  answers:  Know,  curious  stranger,  that  nur  nioimrrli  is  n^w'uic  : 
and  to  show  that  sove.rcit;nlxj  is  the  prerog.itiie  of  his  imperial  crown,  and  that  he  is  mo  rnpftrr  nj 
persons^  he  distributes  everv  dav/Vte  minrd.\  and  frtf  puiiiihmtuts.  to  .a  certain  nendier  of  hi«  *iil>- 
jects.  '  What  1  without  any  regard  to  merit  or  demerit,  by  mere  caprice ."  Not  altogether  '•>  ;  (or 
i>e  pitches  upon  the  worst  of  men,  and  chief  tf  iimurs,  and  vpon  swh  to  rhm.'r,  lor  tl'>  '■  '  ■  "  '>i 
his  rewards.  (Klisha  Coles,  p.  i',2.)  ,\nd  tli.Tt'bis  puiiisliments  may  ilo  as  much  honour 
reign  ivruth,  as  his  bounty  does  to  free  soveieign  i;race,  he  pilches  upon  th'>«e  ih.il  «li  ' 
ted  before  they  arc  born.  'What!  havi-  these  poor  creatures  in  chains  done  no  liarni  d  \.<,' 
says  the  sheriff,  '  the  king  contrived  that  their  parents  should  let  them  fall,  and  break  their  |r::«,  Ik-- 
fore  they  had  any  knowledge;  when  they  came  to  years  of  discretion,  he  r  -   ■  -  '  ■'  ■  n 

a  race  with  broken  legs,  and  because  they  cannot  do  it,  I  am  going  lo  see  lli.  i 

them,  besides  this,  have  been  obliged  to  fulfil  the  king^'s  serret  uiU  and  A.mj-  ^  i 

they  shall  be  burned  in  yonder  deep  valley,  called  Tophit,  for  their  trouble.'     Vi-u  at. 
the  sherifl"'s  account,  and  begin  to  expo.slulnte  w  itii  him  nimut  ihe/rrrnrw  of  the  t.--n<* 
a  man  tor  doing  the  king's  « ill ;  but  all  the  answeryou  can  get  from  lijm  i«,  that  u  : 
in  your  fourth  letter,  page  23,  where,  speaking  of  a  poi>r  reprMb.ite,  yon  sav.  •  "le  '  I 

accomplishing  the  king's,' vou  sav,  '(iod's  decree  ;'  hut  he  carries  a  ilrendi'nl  ni.i: 

that  such  a  decree  is,  that" he  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destriirii.m  from  tli ! 

the  Lord  of  the  country.     You  cry  out,  '  (iod  deliver  me  from  Ihe  l«>ud«  ot  a  mimarrb.  • 

with  everlasting  drstmrtion  such  as  accomplish  his  decree  .'"  and  while  the  m  >  • 

your  exclamation  is  a  drendful  mark,  if  not  in  yonr/orcArni/,  nl  Irnsl  u)*'  i 

"yourself  shall  be  ;ipprehended  against  the  next  execution,  ami  made  a  piibli. 

free  wrath;  your  blood  runs  cold  ;  you  bill  the  iKistlllion  turn  the  horses;  l!  • 

and  the  moment  you  get  out  of  tke  dreary  land,  you  bless  li'xl  lor  your  iiarr.     ■        .  • 

Worfa,  vol.  iii.  p.  2y.  ...         n   •    ■       i.        u 

"  You  '  decry  illustrations,'  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  for  they  carry  light  inio  IUI»I.  »iw*»  H 

Js  not  desired.    The  fatlier  Of  errors  begets  I>(»ritn«i  an<JC(»n/vjion.    From  l>«rknc»s«o«IC«»ii»Mo% 

Vol.  II.  :H  V 
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spring's  Calviniim,  who,  wrapping  himself  up  in  some  garments,  which  he  has  stolen  from  the 
Truth,  deceives  the  nations,  and  gets  himself  reverenced  in  a  dark  temple,  as  if  be  were  the  pure 
and  free  Gospel. 

'■  To  bring  him  to  a  shameful  end,  we  need  not  stab  him  with  the  dagger  of  '  co/umnj/,'  or  put 
him  upon  the  rack  of  persecution.  Let  him  only  be  dragged  out  of  his  obscurity,  and  brought  un- 
masked to  open  light,  and  the  silent  beams  of  truth  will  pierce  him  through  I  Light  alone  will  tor- 
ture him  to  death,  as  the  meridian  suu  does  a  bird  of  night,  that  cannot  fly  from  the  gentle  operation 
of  its  beams. 

"  May  the  following  Vlustraiion  dart  at  least  one  luminous  beam  into  the  profound  darkness  in 
which  your  venerable  Diana  delights  to  dwell !  And  may  it  show  the  Christian  world,  that  we  do  not 
'slander  you,'  when  we  aseert.  you  inadvertently  destroy  God's  law,  and  cast  the  Redeemer's  crown 
to  the  ground:  and  that  when  you  say,  '  in  point  of  justification,'  (and  consequently  of  condemna- 
tion,) '  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law ;  we  are  under  the  law  as  a  rule  of  life,'  but  not  as  a  rule 
of  judgment ;  you  might  as  well  say,  '  we  are  under  no  law,  and  consequently  no  longer  accounts^ 
ble  for  our  actions.' 

" '  The  king.'  whom  I  will  suppose  is  in  love  with  your  doctrines  of  free  p-ace  and  fret  wrnth,  by 
the  advice  of  apredestinarian  council  and  parliament,  issues  out  a  Goj;)c?-proclamation,  directed  'to 
all  his  dear  subjects,  and  elect  people,  the  English.'  By  this  evangelical  manifesto  they  are  informed, 
'that  in  consequence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  meritorious  intercession,  and  perfect  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  England,  all  the  penalties  annexed  to  the  breaking  of  those  laws  are  now  abolished  with 
respect  to  Englishrrun  ;  that  his  majesty  freely  pardons  all  his  subjects,  who  have  been,  are,  or  shall 
he  guilty  of  adultery,  murder,  or  treason  :  that  all  their  crimes  'past,  present,  and  to  come,  are 
for  ever  and  for  ever  cancelled  ;'  that  nevertheless,  his  loving  subjects,  who  remain  strangers  to 
their  privileges,  shall  still  be  served  with  sham-warrants  according  to  law,  and  frightened  out  of 
their  wits,  till  they  have  learned  to  plead,  they  are  En:ciishmen,  (i.e.  elert .)  and  then,  they  shall  also 
Bet  at  defiance  all  legalists ;  that  is,  all  those  who  shall  dare  to  deal  with  them  according  to  law : 
and  that,  excepting  the  case  of  the  above  mentioned /a/ie  prosecution  of  his  chosen  people,  none  of 
them  shall  ever  be  molested  for  the  breach  of  any  law. 

"  By  the  same  supreme  authority  it  is  likewise  enacted,  that  all  the  laws  shall  continue  in  force 
against  foreigners,  (i.  e.  reprobates,)  whom  the  King  and  the  Prince  hate  with  everlasting  hatred, 
and  to  whom  they  have  agreed  never  to  show  mercy :  that  accordingly  they  shall  be  prosecuted  to 
the  utmost  rigour  of  every  statute,  till  they  are  all  hanged  or  burned  out  of  the  way  :  and  that,  sup- 
posing no  personal  offence  can  be  proved  against  them,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  hang  them  in  chains  for 
the  crime  of  one  of  their  forefathers,  to  set  forth  the  king's  wonderful  justice,  display  his  glorious 
sovereignty,  and  make  his  choseu  people  relish  the  belter  their  sweet  distinguishing  privileges  as 
Enghshmi-n. 

"  .Moreover,  his  Majesty,  who  lores  order  and  harmony,  charges  his  loving  subjects  to  consider 
still  the  statutes  of  England,  which  are  in  force  against  foreigners,  as  very  good  rules  of  life,  for 
the  English,  which  they  shall  do  well  to  follow,  bui  better  to  break  ;  because  every  breach  of  those 
rules  v-iW  work  for  their  good,  andmnkc  <Ain)ji7ie/oi/dcr  the  faithfulness  of  the  king,  the  goodness  of 
the  prince,  and  the  sweetness  of  this  Gospel-proclamation." 

"Again,  as  nothing  is  so  displeasing  to  the  king  as  legality,  which  he  hates  even  more  than  extor- 
tion and  whoredom;  lest  any  of  his  dear  people,  who  have  acted  the  part  of  a  strumpet,  robber, 
murderer,  or  ti-aitor,  should,  through  the  remains  of  their  inbred  corruption,  and  ridiculous  legality, 
mourn  too  deeply  for  breaking  some  of  their  rules  nf  life,  our  gracious  monarch  solemnly  assures 
them,  ihat  though  he  highly  disapproves  of  adultery  and  murder,  yet  these  breaches  of  rules  are  not 
worse  in  his  sight  than  a  wandering  tliouglit  in  speaking  to  him,  or  a  moment's  dulness  in  his  service  : 
that  robbers,  therefore,  and  traitors,  adulterers,  and  murderers,  who  are  free  born  Englishmen,  need 
not  at  all  be  uneasy  about  losing  his  royal  favour ;  this  being  utterly  impossible,  because  they  always 
stand  complete  in  the  honesty,  loyalty,  chastity,  and  charity  of  the  prince. 

"Moreover, because  tbe  king  changes  not,  whatever  lengths  the  Eiiglish  go  on  in  immorality,  he 
will  always  look  upon  them  as  his  ptnisant  ch  ildren.  his  dear  people,  and  men  after  his  oimi  heart ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  whatsoever  lengths  foreigners  go  in  pious  morality,  his  gracious  majesty  is  de- 
termined still  to  consider  them  as  hypocntes,vessels  ofmrath,  and  cursed  children.f or  whom  is  reserved  the 
hlackncss  of  dai-kness  for  ever ;  because  he  always  views  them  completely  guilty,  and  absolutely  con- 
demned in  a  certain  robe  of  unrighteousness,  woven  thousands  of  years  ago  by  one  of  their  ances- 
tors. This  dreadful  sanbenitv  his  majesty  hath  thought  fit  to  put  upon  them  by  imputation,  and  in 
it,  it  is  his  good  pleasure  that  they  shall  hang  in  adamantine  chains,  or  burn  in  fire  unquenchable. 

"  Finally,  as  foreigners  aredangejous  people,  and  may  stir  up  his  majesty's  subjects  to  rebellion, 
the  Erjglish  are  informed,  that  if  any  of  them,  were  he  to  come  over  from  Geneva  itself,  shall  dare 
to  insinuate,  that  his  most  gracious  gospel-proclamation  is  not  according  to  equity,  morality  and 
godliness,  the  first  Englishman  that  meets  him,  shall  have  full  le.ave  to  brand  him  as  a  papist,  without 
judge  or  jury.in  the  forehead  or  on  the  back.as  he  thinks  best;  and  that,till  he  is  further  proceeded  with 
according  to  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law,  tbe  chosen  people  shall  he  informed,  in  the  Gospel 
Magazine,  lo  beware  of  him,  as  a  man  'who  scatters  firebrands,  arrows,  and  deaths'  and  muies 
universal  havoc  of  every  article  of  this  sweet  gospel-proclamation.  Given  at  Geneva,  and  signed  by 
fotu-  of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of  state  for  the  predestinarian  department." 
John  Calvin,  Dr.  Crisp, 

The  Author  of  P.  0.  Rowland  Hill. 

Fletcher's  Works,  vol.  iii.  page  282. 
NOTE  XXXI.    Page  173. 
Arminianism  described  by  the  Calvinists, 

"  Scarce  had  our  first  parents  made  their  appearance,  when  Satan,  the  first  Arminian,  began  to 
preach  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  free  will  to  them;  which  so  pleased  the  old  gentleman  and  his 
lady,  that  they  (like  thousands  of  their  foolish  offspring  in  this  our  day)  adhered  to  the  deceitful 
news,  embraced  it  cordially,  disobeyed  tbe  command  of  their  Maker ;  and  by  so  doing,  launched 
their  whole  posterity  into  a  cloud  of  miseries  and  ills.  But  some,  perhaps,  will  be  ready  to  say 
that  Arminianism,  though  an  error,  cannot  be  the  root  of  all  other  errors ;  to  which  I  answer,  that  if 
it  first  originated  in  Satan,  then  I  ask,  from  whence  springs  any  error  or  evil  in  the  world  ?  Surely 
Satan  musi  be  the  first  moving  cause  of  all  evils  that  ever  did,  do  now,  or  ever  will,  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  this  world :  consequently  he  was  the  first  propagator  of  that  cursed  doctrine  above 
mentioned.  Hence  Arminianism  begat  Popery,  and  Popery  begat  Methodism,  and  Methodism  begat 
Moderate  Calvinism,  and  Moderate  Calvinisiii  begat  Basterianism,  and  Baxterianism  begat  Unita- 
rianism,  and  Unitarianism  begat  Arianism,  and  Ariauism  begat  Universalism,  and  Universaliam 
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the  above  tvUs  or  «n»,  where  Christ  is,  tht-y  never  can  comr.     Thu,  1  c«.  .mV,  ,1  ,.  ,m 

18  the  original  of  all  the  pernicious  doctrines  thai  are  propuBaled  in  the  Aot.d  .nd  1  .  Z 

Will  close  the  whole  of  ibem."-Go,pcl  Mat;u,^„. .  1807.  p.  lb.  '  ""•"'•  "^ 

Ihl  4r„W   n       r  "^^  ''"'"  <=°"="-'.'-'"---  'O  ""«l  bi-  B"-  '•>  hell  in  the  .asy  rh.ir  ol  „.^u..hJUlt  ,  but 
J.,»i'.         A"  "-ho  ^-ages  war  with  open  eyes  against  the  suvereipntv  .,|  ...wl,  flchu  moil  of  wi 
battles  Ml  the  very  fears  and  horrors »f  hell."-//u„Mny<o„'.  »„,l.,>ol.  i.  ,,    -ta      ' 
ki.  ;™.i?!''.°?^  bondage,^'  says  a  re.l  hot  Antinominii,  who  .l^-ns  hin.s.li  Kuliu,  -  [■:.  .wt 


bis  compeers,  are  unsaUsGed  with  slavery  theniselvis,  unlos.;  th.-y  can  enurr  .,ihrr.  n,« 

ailemraa.     They  are  forever  lorgin{;  th.ir  accursed  fiKers  for  the  v>n«  of  l.o<l  m  ih -..  . .  of 

biuais  fiery  vengeance;  and  in  the  hyiwcritiral  age  of  the  nineteenth  crolurv,   |«,ur  forth  »Uai« 


troops  ot  work-mongers,  commonly  Itnownby  the  r:\n.c  of  Mdcmtr  fulrtnut,.  »hn  undrr  •■ 
incredible  profession  ot  sanctity,  lie  in  wait  to  deceive;  and  by  their  much  fair  sperchr»'»ntrap  lb* 
unwary  pilgrims  into  the  domains  of  lloubtinj;  c.istle,  binding  them  within  those  .binary  tulnj  to 
thelegal  drudgery  of  embracing  the  mon.|  or  j.reccptir.-  Inw.as  the  ruleof  their  llv..  ■ 

Upon  the  subject  of  election,  there  is  a  tremendous  laid  by  a  wilier  who  .hII«  idnmlt  Kbrnetrr. 
Be/ore  sin  can  destroy  any  one  of  God's  elect  it  inusi  chaiiKe  the  wonl  of  truth  into  a  lir— strip 
Jesus  Chnstof  all  his  merit— render  his  blood  ineflicaclous— pollute  his  righieousnt  si— cnlaminaU 
Lis  nature — conquer  his  omnipotence— cast  him  from  his  throne— and  .>int  hlra  in  the  abyM  .i(  per- 
dition ;  it  must  turn  the  love  of  God  into  hatred— nullify  the  council  of  the  .Most  IIiKh — ilrsin.v  the 
everlasting  covenant — and  make  void  the  oath  of  JehoCali — nay,  it  mu<t  r.iije  dts.-urd  am.  ni;si  the 
divine  attrit?utes— make  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  unfaithful  to  each  other.and  set  thrm  at  vnri^nrr— 
change  the  divine  nature— wrest  the  sceptre  froiii  th.-  hand  of  the  .Vliniifhly— dethrone  him-and 
put  a  period  to  his  existence.  Till  it  has  done  all  this,  we  b<ildlv  say  unto  the  rcdreiiieo,  fear  uot, 
for  we  shall  not  be  ashamed ;  neither  be  dismayed,  for  you  shall  not  be  coufouudeO."— Uwp<J 
Jtfag-arine,  1804,p.  287.  ^      ■  /  i" 

NOTE  XXXII.     Paste  180. 

Young  Grimi/iaa: 
"He  too,"  says  Mr.  Wesley,  "is  now  gone  into  eternity  :  So,  In  a  few  vears,  Ihrf.imily  Isettincf. 
i  preached  in  a  meadow,   near  the   house,  to  a   numerous  conerecation  ;   ajid   we  lanr  with 
one  heart—  o    o  ;  • 

Let  sickness  blast  and  death  devour, 

If  Heaven  will  recompense  our  pains  ; 
Perish  the  grass,  and  fade  the  llower. 

Since  firm  the  word  of  (iod  remains. 

NOTE  XXXIII.     Page  235. 
fFeshy's  Doctrine  conctrning  Hichet. 

Upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Wesley  has  preserved  a  fine  anecdote.  '•  Beware,"  he  says,  "  of  formin|f  a 
hasty  judgment  concerning  the  fortune  of  others.  There  mav  be  secrets  in  the  situation  of  a  |»r- 
son,  which  lew  but  God  are  acquainted  with.  Some  years  since,  I  lold  a  geiitlen.aii,  .<ir,  I  nm  afraid 
you  are  covetous.  He  asked  me.  What  is  the  reason" of  vour  fears  .'  1  answered,  A  ve.ir  .ijo.  wh«i 
I  made  a  collection  for  the  expense  of  repairing  the  foundry,  you  subscribed  five  cmnras-  At 
the  subscription  made  this  year,  you  subscribed  only  half  a  guinea,  lie  made  no  rrpiv  ;  but  after  • 
time  asked,  Pray,  Sir,  answer  mt  a  question ;— why  do  vou  live. upon  p.ilalocs,  (I  did  M  beti»»»ii 
three  and  four  years.)  1  replied.  It  has  much  conduced  to  my  health.  He  answered,  t  believe  it 
has.  But  did  you  not  do  it  likewise  to  save  money  .'  I  «aid.  l'  did,  for  what  I  save  from  my  own 
meat,  will  feed  another  that  else  would  have  none. —But,  Sir.  «iid  he,  if  this  he  your  motive,  you 
may  save  much  more.  I  know  a  man  that  goes  to  the  market  at  the  begianinp  of  everv  week. 
There  he  buys  a  pennyworth  of  parsnips,  which  he  boils  in  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  parsnip* 
serve  him  for  tbod,  and  the  water  for  drink  the  ensuing  week,  so  his  meat  and  drink  tnjrether  cost 
him  only  a  penny  a  week.  This  he  constantlv  did,  thoagh  be  had  then  two  hundred  pounds  a  vear, 
to  pay  the  debts  which  he  had  contracted,  before  he  knew  Uod  I— -Vnd  this  was  he,  whom  I  bad  •«» 
down  for  a  covetous  man." 

To  this  affecting  anecdote,  I  add  an  extract  from  Wesley's  Joomol,  relating  to  she  subject  ot 
property. 

"  In  the  evening  one  sat  behind  me  ia  the  pulpit  at  Bristol,  who  was  one  of  our  fimt  manerj  at 
Kingswood.  A  little  after  he  left  the  school,  he  likewise  left  the  society.  Miches  then  (lowed  io 
upon  him  ;  with  which,  having  no  relations,  Mr.  Spencer  designed  to'do  much  (tood— alter  ki* 
death.  Bvt  Gad  said  unto  him,  Thou  foot .'  Two  hours  after  he  died  intestate,  and  left  all  bk 
money  to  be  scrambled  for. 

"  Reader  !  if  you  have  not  done  it  already,  mnkr  yow  n-ill  hrfore  you.  i/tt/j."— Journal,  six.  8. 

I  linow  a  person,  who  upon  reading  this  (>assage  took  the  advice. 

NOTE  XXXIV.     Page  i31. 
The    tr^enant. 

If  proof  were  wanting  to  confirm  the  opinion  which  I  have  advam-ed  of  the  perilous  leodrneyol 
this  fanatical  practice,  William  Huntingion,  S.  S.  a  personage  sufficiently  ni>iorv>«L<  to  bis  dajr, 
would  be  an  unexceptionable  evidence.  He  thus  relates  his  own  case,  Io  bis  **  Kingdom  of  Heavau 
taken  by  Prayer." 

*■  Having  got  a  little  book  that  a  person  had  lent  me,  which  recommended  vows  I- ■  -I, 

I  accordingly  stripped  myself  naked,  to  make  a  vow  to  the  .Vlniiphty.  .\  he  won'  -it 

myself  upon  him.  Thus  I  bound  my  soul  with  numerous  ties,  and  wept  over  >  ■■  .  .  ,-.. .  .  :  :)i» 
written  covenant  which  this  book  contained.  These  I  read  n.iked  on  my  knees,  and  roaid  tn  per- 
form all  the  conditions  that  were  therein  proposed.  Having  made  this  coven-ini,  I  »■— ttn  *>*sl, 
wept,  and  prayed  the  greatest  part  of  that  night,  and  aro>e  in  the  morning  pr^  ~i» 

wretched  resolutions  of  fallen  nature.     I  now  in.inhilly  engaged  the  woriJ.  the  i'  11 

in  my  own  strength  ;  and  I  had  bound  myself  up  with  s,)  many  promised  c       '■  i;    ■'  i  i-<-reJ 

in  one  poiuL,  I  was  gone  for  ever,  according  to   the  tenor  of  mv  own  covr  ed  Ibai  U»4 

should  de.al  with  me  according  to  my  sins,  and  reward  me  accorrting  to  mr 

'•  But  before  the  week  was  out,  I  broke  through  all  these  enpagemenU.  and  led  do^p-r  lato  tb« 
buwelsof  despair  than  ever  I  had  been  before.  .\nd  now,  s<.-cniingly,  all  w»f  rocr  I  fa»«  1^ 
prayer,  and  secretly  wished  to  be  in  bell,  that  I  might  know  tbe  worti  of  it,  aod  Im  df  livcvad  b^m 
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!  fear  of  worse  to  come.    I  was  now  ag^ain  tempted  to  believe  that  there  is  no  God,  and  wished  t» 
«e  in  with  the  teniptalion,  and  be  an  established  orconliiraed  atheist;  for  I  knew,  if  there  was  a 


thef 
close  i 

God,  that  I  must  be  dunined ;  therefore  I  laboured  to  credit  the  temptation,  and  fix  it  firm  in  my 
hejHt.  Hut,  alas  !  said  I,  how  can  I  ?  If  I  credit  this,  I  must  disbelieve  my  own  existence,  and  dis- 
pute nivsclf  out  of  common  sense  and  feeling,  for  I  am  in  hell  already.  There  is  no  feeling  in  hell 
but  wbiit  1  have  an  earnest  of.  Hell  is  a  place  where  mercy  never  comes:  I  have  a  sense  of  none. 
It  i.s  a  sepaiation  from  God  :  1  am  ^\  ithoiit  God  in  the  world.  It  is  a  hopeless  state :  I  have  no  hope. 
It  is  to  fet'l  the  burthen  of  sin  ■  I  am  burthened  as  much  as  mortal  can  be  It  is  to  feel  the  lashes 
of  conscience :  I  feel  them  all  the  (lav  long-.  It  is  to  be  a  companion  for  devils :  I  am  harassed  with 
them  from  morning-  tillniffht.  It  is  "to  meditate  distractedly  ou  an  endless  eternity:  I  am  already 
ensraged  in  this.  It  is  to  sin  and  rebel  against  God :  I  do  it  perpetually.  It  is  to  reflect  upon  past 
madness  and  folly;  this  is  the  daily  em'plov  of  ray  mind.  It  is  to  labour  under  God's  unmixed 
wralli ;  this  I  feel  continually.  It  is  to  lieutider  the  tormenting  sceptre  of  everlastiag  death:  this 
is  already  begun.  Alas  !  to  believe  there  is  no  God,  is  like  persuading  myself  that  I  am  in  a  state 
of  annihilation." — Hi'.ntirigtoti''s  Wbi-fcs,  vol.  i.  p.  193. 

NOTE  XXXV.    Page  233. 
The  yu/ue  of  a  good  Conscience. 

Upon  this  subject  the  Methodist  Magazine  affords  a  good  illustration.  A  poor  Cornishman,  John 
Nile  bv  name,  had  been  what  is  called  under  conviction  twelve  months,— in  a  deplorable  state,  walk- 
iiitr  disconsolate,  while  his  brethren  were  enjoving  their  justification.  One  night,  gomg  into  his 
fields,  he  detected  one  of  his  neighbours  in  the  act  of  stealing  his  turnips,  and  brought  the  culprit 
quietlv  into  the  house  with  the  sack  which  he  had  nearly  filled.  He  made  him  empty  the  sack,  to 
see  if  anv  of  his  seed  turnips  were  there,  and  finding  two  or  three  'avge  ones  which  he  had  intend- 
ed to  reserve  for  that  pui'iiose,  he  laid  them  aside,  bade  the  man  put  the  rest  into  the  sack  again, 
helped  him  to  lav  it  ou  his  Iwek,  and  told  him  to  take  them  home,  and  if  at  any  time  he  was  in  dis- 
tress, to  come  aiid  ask  and  he  should  ha\e;  but  he  eihorttd  him  to  steal  no  more.  Then  shaking 
him  by  the  hand,  be  said,  I  forgive  you,  and  mav  God  for  Christ's  sake  do  the  same.  What  effect 
this  had  upon  the  thief  is  not  stated";  but  John  Nile  was  that  night  "  filled  with  a  clear  evidence  of 
paj-doning  love,  with  an  assurance,  that  having  forgiven  his  brother  his  trespasses,  his  heavenly 
rather  also  had  foi-given  him."— Hid  the  feeling  proceed  from  his  faith,  or  his  good  works  f 

'■  The  Scriptures,"  says  Priestley,  "  uniformlv  instruct  us  to  judge  of  ourselves  and  others,  not  by 
Unce,  lain  and  undescribable  /tc7ii"ii,'-.<,  but  bv  e"vident  uctions.  As  our  Saviour  says,  by  tluxrjru^s 
shall T/c  Icno'U'  m.n.'  For  wli^rea  man's  conduit  is  not  only  occasionally,  but  uniformly  right,  the 
principle  upon  uhich  he  acts  must  be  good.  Indeed  the  only  reason  v.'hy  we  value  good  principles, 
is  on  account  of  (heir  uniform  operation  in  producing  good  condii.;t.  This  is  the  entf,and  the  princi- 
ple is  only  the  means." — Preface  to  Original  LMershy  IFeslry  and  his  Friends. 

MR.  WESLEY'S  EPITAPHS. 

ON  THE  TOMB-STONE. 

To  the  Memory  of 

The  Veneiable  John  Wesley,  A.  M. 

Late  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

This  Great  Light  arose 

(By  the  singular  Providence  of  God) 

To  enlighten  these  Nations, 

And  to  revive,  enforce,  and  defend. 

The  Pure,  Apostolical  Doctrines  and"  Practices  of 

The  Primitive  Church- 

Which  he  continued  to  do,  by  his  Writings  and  his 

Labours, 

For  more  than  half  a  century : 

And,  to  his  inexpressible  Joy, 

Aot  only  beheld  their  influence  extending-, 

And  tiieir  Ellicacy  witnessed. 

In  the  Hearts  and  Lives  of  Many  Thousands, 

As  -n  tU  in  the  Western  World  as  in  these 

Kingdoms: 

T!ut  iiUn,  far  above  all  human  Power  or  Expectation, 

Lived  to  see  Provision  made  by  the  singular  Grace  ot 

God 

For  their  Continuance  and  Eslaliiishment, 

To  the  Jov  of  Future  Generations! 

Iteader,  if  thou  art  constiained  to  bless  the  Instrument, 

Give  God  the  Glory! 

After  hnving  languished  a  few  days,  he  at  length  finishtH 

Aw  Course  and  his  Life  togilher  ;  gloriously 

triumphing  over  Death,  March  2.  An. 

Dum.  1791,111  the  Eight ij-iigliih  Year 

Of  his  Age. 

IN  THE  CHAPEL. 

Sacred  to  the  Memory 

Of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  M.  A. 

Some  time  Fillou-  o/Lincohi  College.  Oxford. 

A  Man,  in  Learning  and  sincere  Piety, 

Scarcely  inferior  to  any  : 

In  ZealjMinistei  ial  La"bours,  and  extensive  Usefulness, 

Sujierior  (perhajis)  to  all  .Men 

Since  the  davs  of  St.  Paul. 

Kegai-dless  of  Fatigue,  personal  Danger,  and  Disgrace. 

He  went  out  into  the  highwa\s  and  hedges, 

C.iUing  Sinners  to  Repentance, 

And  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Peace". 
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He  was  the  founder  of  the  Uethodiit  Socletlej; 

The  Patron  and  FrieuH  of  the  Lnv-Prearbfrt, 

By  whose  aid  he  cxtenilcd  ilic  I'lnn  of  Itinernnl  Prrachin{; 

Throuirh  (ireHi  ilrilain  and  Ireland, 

Tlif  West  Indiivi  and  Ainerira, 

With  unexaniplt'd  Siircess. 

He  was  liorn  June  nth,  1703, 

And  died  Mnrrh  2d,  1791, 

In  sure  and  rcrlain  licipo  of  Etcrnnl  Life, 

Through  the  Atonement  and  Rlcdialion  of  a  t'rucified  Sa%'ioiii 

He  was  si.My-five  viars  in  thr  Miuisli-y, 

And  fifty-two  an  Itinerant  IVeachcr: 

He  lived  to  see  in  these  Kln(;diinii>  only, 

About  tlirce  liunrhcd  IlinernnI, 

And  a  tlinusand  Loral  Preachers, 

Raised  up  from  the  midst  of  his  oun  People; 

And  eiphty  thousand  Persons,  in  the  Sorielirs  nndrr  his  care. 

Jlis  Name  will  ever  he  had  in  praleful  lU-menihrance 

by  all  who  rejoice  in  the  universal  Spread 

Of  the  Gospel  of  (JhrbU 

Soli  Dta  Gloria. 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Wesley's  death  a  pamphlet  was  published,  entitled.  An  Impartial  Retiew  o( 
ills  Life  and  Writings.  Two  Love  Letters  were  inserted  as  havinsr  been  u  rillen  by  him  lo  a  ynun^ 
lady  in  his  eig-hty-first  year;  and,  "  to  prevent  all  suspicion  of  their  aulhentirily,''  Iheaullior  derU^ 
red  that  the  original  letters,  in  the  handwrilin<;  of  Mr.  Wesley,  were  then  in  his  possession, and  that 
they  should  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  person  who  wonl<l  call  at  a  jriven  plare  to  exaniinr 
them.  "With  this  declaration,"  says  Mr.  brew,  "  many  were  satisfied  ;  but  many  who  cniilinued 
Incredulous,  actually  called,  l^nfortunately,  however,  they  always  happened  lo  rail,  either  nheo 
ihe  author  was  eufragcd,  or  when  he  was  from  home,  or  when  these  original  letters  were  lent  for 
the  inspection  of  others !  It  so  happened,  liiat  though  they  were  always  op<'n  lo  examination,  tlwy 
could  never  be  seen."  In  the  year  1.^01,  however,  the  author,  a  Mr.  J.  tollei.  wrote  to  Dr.  Coke, 
confessing:  tliat  he  had  written  the  letters  himself,  and  that  most  of  the  pretended  facts  in  llie  pam- 
phlet were  ec|unlly  fictitious. 

The  Ex-Bishop  (jregoire  has  inserted  one  of  these  forged  letters  in  his  History  of  the  Religious 
Sectsof  the  last  Century.  He  reckons  amonf^  the  Methodists  Mr  Wilberforcc.  who,  he  snvs,  has 
defended  the  principles  of  Methodism  in  his  wrilines,  and  le  poitt  Sir  Rihard  Hill,  hnronnrl.  ItuI 
the  most  amusinfr  specimen  of  Ihe  Ex-Hishop's  accuracy  is,  where  enumerating  among  Ihe  cnnlro- 
verted  subjects  of  the  last  century,  I.u  Refonne  du  Sxpnboir  Jthamniin,  he  adds,  n  rctic  Hiuu.>wn  it 
r attache  la  Coiitroversc  Blagdonieuue  tntre  U  curt  lU  B/ugilon,  jircs  dc  llri'tni.  ct  iMiss  Hannak 
More, 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES 

CONCERNING  JIR.  WESLEY'S  FA.MILY. 

RAtj-i'HnT  OAIFW  WESLEY  is  said  to  have  been  the  fanatical  minister  of  Chnrmoiiih,  in  tontu 
.hhtwl"  had  nearly  been  Ihe  means  of  delivering  Lord  Wilnjot  and  Charles  H.  to  Iheir  rnem^ 
L^d  Cla^endon'^ac^unt,  however,  diflers  frotn  this;  he  says  that  the  man  wa.  a  weaver,  and  h.d 
lippm  soldier-  but  Mr.  Wesley  had  received  a  University  education.  ,     „     „     , 

rarauen\%slev  1  e  eWe.^  was  a  student  in  a  dissenting  academy,  kepi  by  Mr.  Veal,  at  Stepney ; 
and  ™ecordin?  to  .Tohn  Dunton,  was  "educated  upon  charily'  there  ;  an  invidious  expre,„onn.e»n- 
and,  »'=,?,?™''5 '°  •  °"''  ,*  ",  ,i,e  friends  of  his  parents  assisted  in  giving  linn  an  €ducai...i.  »  hich  hu 
ing  nothing  more  than  that  '  '^  '"^"^'V';,i,,,\^,hed  himself  ih.re  hv  his  fariliiv  in  verMl>  ing  ;  and, 
.rye'a^a^;  rhU?emo\al    "O^^^^^^^^^^^  -^Maggots    or  poem,,  on  several 

«ne  year  alter  nis  reniuxii   "  ^  '.  i,;n,sir.Tl  rortrait  of  Ihe  anonvmoii-  author  w«.s  prefixrti,  rt^- 

^^:^:^Z!':fmr!^:^U^::^^^S:^l^^,  and  wi.h  a  maggo.  ..  ^.  (..J..^    «nd«. 
aealh  are  these  words  ;— 

In  's  own  defence  the  author  w  riles, 
Because,  when  this  foul  maggot  bilcii, 

lie  ne'er  can  rest  in  quiet. 
Which  makes  him  make  .so  sad  a  face, 
llc'd  beg  vour  worship  or  your  grace 
Unsight,  unseen  to  buy  it. 

It  was  hy  the  procts  of  tins  woru  and  by  'i^r^^'^^:^:;  ^l7::;!;:':;::r:iJ^':Sl' 

Hiend  John  Dunton,  who  <"'  ^';>.'"^,^7;;  .;.";;  „Z^        s,„,e,i,  (alter  I>r.  Whilehr^l)  b, 
Wesley  supported  himself  al  O'^^^;  'V.f  "VL  usua  Iv  wtoIc  Umfast,''  savs  Hunlon,  ••  i-  wr,.r  well. 

-;'l:^/^:::^h^;^t^^r^-r"::;:x^^^  "• 

them,  as  Mr.  Wesley  would  be  "•■  r"^'^"!^';;.  ^^„Z"hc.»  the  former  wrote  his"  Life  and  Frmr^.-lhey 
Dunton  and  Wesley  were  '""""rf""  -'""'.M     not  fortrive  him  for  having  pnHi.hcd  a  Irlirr  cob- 
^--Ihe-X^^llim-J^tnii^se  r  i    ril^V;^ 

— i't^ii2hJi:^^e:i;i;n:i:;.^:i':;^-^-«-"  -  •*- 

man.  .         ,  .  i    ;:    „    a4\  <avs  thai  Mr.  Weslev's  heu'e  sr»»  h.trTit  rmirr. 
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progress  in  bis  laborious  work  upon  the  Book  of  Job,  having  collated  all  the  copies  he  could  meet, 
with  of  the  orie^inal,  and  the  Greek  and  other  versions  and  editions.  All  these  labours  were  destroy- 
ed; but,  in  the  decline  of  life,  he  resumed  the  task,  though  oppressed  with  gout  and  palsy  through 
long  habit  of  study.  Among  other  assistances,  he  particularly  acknowledges  that  of  bis  three  sons, 
and  his  friend  Maurice  Johnson. 

The  book  was  printed  at  Mr.  Bowyer's  press.  How  much  is  it  to  be  wished  that  the  productions 
of  all  our  great  presses  had  been  recorded  with  equal  diligence  ! 

The  Dissertntionts  in  Librum  Jobi,  I  have  never  seen ;  but  I  learn  from  Mr.  Nichols's  Literary 
Anecdotes,  (vol.  v.  p.  2)2,)  that  a  curious  emblematical  portrait  of  the  author  is  prefixed  to  the  vo- 
lume. It  "  represents  Job  in  a  chair  of  state,  dressed  in  a  robe  bordered  with  fur,  sitting  beneath  a 
gateway,  on  the  arch  of  which  is  written  Job  Patriarcha.  He  bears  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and,  in 
the  back  ground,  are  seen  two  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt.  His  position  exactly  corresponds  with 
the  idea  given  us  by  the  Scriptures,  in  the  book  of  Job,  chap,  xxxix.  7.:  'When  I  went  out  to  the 
gate  through  the  city,  when  I  prepared  my  seat  in  the  street ;'  according  to  the  custom  of  those 
times  of  great  men  sitting  at  the  gate  of  the  city  to  decide  causes.  The  subscription  on  a  tablet  be- 
neath his  feet.  An.  cttnt.  circiter  LXX.  Quis  mihi  tribuat  ?  mark  it  out  as  the  quaint  device  of  a  man 
in  years  who  thought  himself  neglected." 

Garth  and  8 wilt  have  mentioned  Wesley  with  contempt;  and  Pope  introduced  him  in  the  Dun- 
eiad  in  company  with  Watts.  Both  names  were  erased  in  the  subsequent  editions.  Pope  felt  asha- 
med of  having  spoken  injuriously  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Watts,  who  was  entitled  not  only  to  high 
res]>ect  for  his  talents,  but  to  admiration  for  his  innocent  and  holy  life;  and  he  had  become  intimate 
with  Samuel  Wesley,  the  younger.  That  excellent  man  exerted  himself  in  every  way  to  assist  his 
father,  when  the  latter  had  lost  all  hope  of  the  preferment  which  he  once  had  reason  to  expect. 

"Time,"  says  Mr.  Badcock,  "had  so  far  gotten  the  better  of  his  fury  against  Sir  Robert,  (Walpole,) 
as  to  change  the  satirist  into  the  suppliant.  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  the  great  Mi- 
nister, in  behalf  of  his  poor  and  aged  parent.  But  I  have  seen  something  much  better.  I  have  in 
my  possession  a  letter  of  this /7oor  and  aged  parent,  addressed  to  his  son  Samuel,  in  which  he  grate- 
fully acknowledges  his  filial  duty  in  terms  so  afiecting,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  which  to  admire  most, 
the  gratitude  of  the  parent,  or  the  affection  and  generosity  of  the  child.  It  was  written  when  the 
good  old  man  was  nearly  fourscore,  and  so  weakened  by  a  palsy  as  to  be  incapable  of  directing  a 
pen,  unless  with  his  left  band.  I  preserve  it  as  a  curious  memorial  of  what  will  make  Wesley  ap-' 
plauded  when  his  wit  is  forgotten  "    Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  v.  p.  220. 

The  only  works  of  the  elder  Wesley  which  I  have  met  with,  are  the  two  following,  which  were 
probably  his  most  successful  publications. 

The  History  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Verse,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty  Sculptures,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, dedicated  to  her  most  sacred  Majesty.  Vol.  i.  From  the  Creation  to  the  Revolt  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  from  the  House  of  David.  Vol.  ii.  From  that  Revolt  to  the  End  of  the  Prophets. — Written  by 
Samuel  Wesley,  A.M.  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  John,  Duke  ef  Buckingham  and  Marquis  of  Norman- 
dy, Author  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  an  Heroic  Poem.  The  Outs  done  by  J.  Sturt,  London :  Printed  for 
Cha  Harper,  at  the  Flower-de-luce,  over  against  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  in  Fleet-street.  1704.  12mo. 

The  History  of  the  New  Testament,  representing  the  Actions  and  Miracles  of  our  Blessed  Saviour 
and  his  Apostles;  attempted  in  Verse,  and  adorned  with  152  Sculptures.  Written  by  Samuel  Wes- 
ley, A.M.  Chaplain  to  the  Most  Honourable  the  Lord  Marquis  of  Normandy,  and  Author  of  the  Life 
of  Christ,  an  Heroic  Poem.  The  Cuts  done  by  J.  Sturt.  London :  printed  for  Cha.  Harper,  at  the 
Flower-de-luce  over  against  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  in  Fleet-street.    1701.     12rao. 

The  elder  Wesley  had  a  clerk,  who  was  a  Whig,  like  his  master,  and  a  Poet  also,  of  a  very  origi- 
nal kind.  "  One  Sunday,  immediately  after  Sermon,  he  said  with  an  audible  voice,  Let  us  sing  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  a  hymn  of  ray  own  composing.    It  was  short  and  sweet,  and  ran  thus ; 

King  William  is  come  home,  come  home, 

King  William  home  is  come ! 
Therefore  let  us  together  sing 
The  hymn  that's  call'd  Te  D'um." 

fTcsley's  Remarks  on  Mr.  HilVs  Farrago  Double  Distilled. 
Works,  vol.  XV.  p.  109. 


THE  END. 
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